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PREFACE. 



With the Third Volume we have been induced to change the 
title of the Magazine: this has been done for several reasons; but 
principally on account of the various agricultural and horticultural 
periodicals in the country which have, either for their titles or sub- 
titles, that which we had adopted, — the consequence of which was 
a tendency to mislead the public in regard to its character, and the 
true object for which it was established. The alteration, we are 
highly pleased to learn, has given very general satisfaction to our 
correspondei^ and readers. 

In this Third Volume the principal improvements are the intro- 
duction of the papers upon the new varieties of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, under the heads of Pomological Notices y and Notices of new 
Ctt/tnary VegetabUs, In the preparation of the former we have 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. Manning, of Salem, the well 
known pomologist, who will continue to give us information re- 
specting all the new kinds of fruits which come under his observa- 
tion; we have had, also, the assistance of other gentlemen and 
amateurs. For the latter we have relied mainly upon our own re- 
sources, hoping, however, in future, to have the aid of those of 
our friends who feel interested in this important branch of garden- 
ing. Our Floricultural Notices in this volume have been given 
with considerable care, and they will be found to embrace many 
new and pleasing subjects. 

The papers in the Third Volume have been nearly equally divided 
upon General Subjects, Horticulture and Floriculture; but it is 
unnecessary for us to point out or particularize any articles: 
among them will be found some of a very interesting and useful 
character. The Reviews embrace works of considerable merit, 
and contain much information. At the close of this volume we 
have endeavored to give the reports of all the Horticultural Soci- 
eties throughout the country; but although, at an early day, we 
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invited our friends to transmit us such reports in season, we 
have not been furnished with complete returns from all the Socie-* 
ties. This is, however, but the beginning; so far as we have given 
them we believe they will be found of great interest. 

As expressed by us, in the preface to the Second Volume, it was 
our intention to have given some plans of green and hot-houses in 
the Third Volume; but, from various circumstances, we have been 
unable to conform to our wishes. We have in view several plans, 
and shall probably give some of them in the course of the next 
volume. The ground plans of gardens, which we also had intend- 
ed to give, have been deferred, from the same causes as the others. 
An increased circulation, however, will enable us to carry into ex- 
ecution every thing we have proposed. 

The progress of horticulture and floriculture has been rapidly 
progressive; — new gardens have sprung up in all sections of the 
country. The West — the great West — where soil and climate are 
so much more adapted to vegetation — where, a few years since, a 
cultivated garden did not exist — already abounds in beautiful resi- 
dences. The South, too, — though it has not kept pace with the Mid- 
dip and Eastern States — has improved in its taste for horticulture, 
and a more frequent intercourse with the cultivators of the North 
will enable her to enrich her beautiful plantations with all the fine 
fruits and beautiful flowers which abound in their gardens. Our 
Magazine affords a medium for the interchange of sentiments, and 
we trust that our correspondents will improve the opportunity. 
With a wider circulation we shall be enabled to make our Maga- 
zine more useful, and better adapted to all parts of the Union. 
May we hope that our efforts will continue to be such as will give 
us the support of every horticulturist. 

We offer our most cordial thanks to our correspondents and 
readers, and solicit a continuance of their favors. 

C. M. H. 

Bo8Um, JVoo. 21, 1837. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. JfoHces on the State and Progress of Horticulture in 
the United States. By A. J. Downing, Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. 

If agriculture, as is generally conceded, has strong claims to 
be considered the first of the arts, horticulture must undoubt* 
edly have been one of the first pleasures and recreations of the 
human' family. The earliest care of man, in a primitive state, 
would probably be to rear and gather for himself a sufficiency 
of the necessaries of life, doubtless first recognised in the shape 
of vegetable food. Afterwards, attracted and gratified by the 
pleasant flavor of fruits, and the gay hues of blossoming plants, 
he would transfer them to the neighborhood of his own habita- 
tion, and, enclosing them, to protect them from wild animals, he 
would find himself in possession of a garden. What were the 
first flowers thus appropriated to the embellishment of the gar- 
den, tradition unfortunately does not inform us; but the ingenious 
speculations of early writers have, we believe, ended by naming 
the^ig as the first fruit submitted to the cares of culture. 

The possession of fine gardens appears to have been highly ap- 
preciated by aU nations who have exhibited the least trace of civili- 
zation, from the earliest ages. Indeed, in oriental countries the 
very name is synonymous with enjoyment and happiness — the 
ny, eden^ of the Jews, signifying a place of pleasure and de- 
light — ^the Hesperides^ or garden of truits, of m)rthology, being 
the habitation of the heathen gods, and the heaven or paradise 
of Mahomet, abounding with crystal fountains and shady groves, 
in which he promised to his disciples a thousand years of enjoy- 
ment — ^all show with what feelings of enthusiasm and admiration 
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gardens were beheld by the ancients. Of the gardens of Egypt, 
Babylon, and Persia, traditions have been preserved, which lead 
us to believe them to have been of the most splendid descrip- 
tion: and the classical writers have recorded such accoums of 
the Greek and Roman gardens, as to leave no doubt of their 
having been on a scale of magnificence and beauty correspond- 
ing with the superb edifices which they surrounded. 

In modem times, gardening received a powerful impulse firom 
the princes and nobles of Europe, which has created a general 
taste for the possession of fine gardens and rural pursuits through- 
out their respective countries. The magnificent garden of Ver- 
sailles, on which Louis XIV lavished two hundred millions of 
francs, the chef d^auvre of the great Le Notre, in the geometric 
style, spread the taste for that style throughout France, and, in- 
deed, for a time, the whole of Europe. Peter the Great, 
Catherine II and Potemkin, who may justly claim the honor of 
civilizing Russia, hav^ also exhibited some of the most brilliant 
specimens of the gardening art in that country. In Holland 
the taste for floriculture in particular has long been national; and 
the extent to which the passion for this pleasing pursuit has been, 
and may be, carried, is sufliciently proved by the tulifhrnania^ 
one of the most singular examples of speculation on record, 
which broke out in that country. Among the Germans, horti- 
culture is carried to great perfection. The road-sides in many 
places are lined with fruit trees for miles, and several of the 
cities are surrounded with highly cultivated pleasure-grounds for 
the recreation of the inhabitants. The late emperor, it is well 
known, spent several hours, daily, in a conunon gardener's dress, 
working in his ovtq grounds. The princes of the smaller German 
provinces throw open their fine parks and ornamented grounds 
to the public, and the results are a general diffusion of horticul- 
tural taste throughout the country, and a thrifty, well-disposed 
population, strongly attached to the soil they cultivate. As sci- 
entifically practised, horticulture probably stands as hidi in Eng- 
land, at the present day, as in any other country. This arises 
both from the great wealth and unlimited means of many of the 
landed proprietors, and the fine taste for rural pursuits possessed 
equally by the nobility and all other classes. The fine old 
parks, of inunense extent, the polished and well kept pleasure- 
grounds, and the elegant glass structures for exotics, in which 
the cultivation of many tropical fruits is carried to a perfection 
which rivals, and, in some instances, even surpasses that of then* 
native climes — all attest a high state of the art, as yet unexcelled 
by any nation. The Horticultural Society of London, number- 
ing among its members the most distinguished persons of every 
rank and station, as well as practical men, has exerted an aston- 
bhing influence for the promotion of horticulture, not only at 
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home but io every country, connected with England, in either 
hemisphere. Collectors have been sent out on exploring expe- 
ditions, experiments have been made, grafts, seeds and cuttings 
of valuable or new plants distributed, and scientific discoveries 
and improvements in culture published — all of which have been 
attended by the most beneficial results. 

Horticulture in the United States, it will readily be perceived, 
has bad to contend with many obstacles. Separated fi*om the 
old world by a wide ocean, it was for a long time with difficulty 
that any of the rarer and finer vegetable productions of the 
eastern continent could be brought but by emigrants. The in- 
troduction of any thing farther than mere culinary vegetables for 
the kitchen garden, and a few fruits for the orchard, was there- 
fore necessarily slow. With but little superfluous mdividual 
wealth, and without any assistance or examples from a govern- 
ment, which, struggling into existence, could only find resources 
to encourage the useful and not the agreeable, whatever has been 
done has been effected by private means, and to gratify private 
taste. This, however, at the present time, is so much as to 
afford cause of the highest gratification, and gives reason to hope 
for the fulfilment of every reasonable anticipation for the future. 

Philadelphia has long claimed, and, in some respects, per- 
haps, still merits to be considered, the first citv in point of hor- 
ticulture in the United States. This is owing m some degree to 
the early settlement of the town, but in a great measure to its 
having been, at an early period, the residence of a few devoted 
botanists and amateurs, whose zeal infused a corresponding taste 
among their fellow-citizens. First among these, and, indeed, 
deserving to be placed first among the botanists and horticultu- 
rists of America, stood John Bartram. FiUed with the love of 
nature and science, this naturalist explored, almost at the peril 
of his life, the swamps, the mountains, the borders of the lakes, 
and, in short, every part of North America, where he thought 
a beautiful plant or a new forest tree might be discovered. 
The fruits of these expeditions were brought home and 
planted m his garden, established more than one hundred years 
ago on the banks of the Schuylkill, in which are at this moment 
growing some of the finest specimens of American trees to be 
found in the world. Bertram's devotion to these pursuits be- 
coming known abroad, his correspondence extended itself to the 
most distinguished savans of Europe. Linnaeus, Collinson, Gro- 
novius, Fothergill, Hans Sloane, and many others, were con- 
standy in the b&it of receiving from him the productions of the 
new world, and sending him the rarities of the old in exchange: 
and thousands of the finest trees in the parks of Europe have 
been reared from seeds sent from Bertram's Botanic Garden. 
At Hamilton's seat, the Woodlands, near Philadelphia, the first 
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collection of exotic plants, of any importance in the United 
States, was commenced. As early as the year 1800 this col- 
lection was, as we are informed, exceedingly rich in all the fine 
species procurable either in Europe or the West Indies; and, 
judging from the many noble specimens still in existence here, 
(though scattered in the hands of various persons,) it must have 
abounded in plants extremely rare at that period. 

For a long time the grounds of Mr. Pratt, at Lemon Hill, 
near Philadelphia, have been considered the show-garden of that 
city: and the proprietor, with a praiseworthy spirit, opening his 
long-shaded walks, cool grottoes, jets d'eau, and the superb 
range of hot-houses, to the inspection of the citizens, contributed 
in a wonderful degree to improve the taste of the inhabitants, 
and to inspire them with a desire to possess the more beautiful 
and delicate productions of nature. This taste gave rise to, or 
supported, many commercial gardens, and it is probable that at 
this time Philadelphia can produce, in the different establish- 
ments of Messrs. Carr, Landreth, Buist, McArran, Sherwood, 
and others, as great a number of tender exotics as are to be 
found in the Union out of that city. The good effects of these 
establishments, and of the examples of the amateurs of Phila- 
delphia, may be seen in the general prevalence of taste which 
evinces itself in the fine avenues of trees bordering the streets, the 
great beauty of the public squares, and the variety of trees which 
they contain, and in those gratifying evidences of refinement 
which make their appearance in every street in the shape of a 
few pots of flowers on the balcony, or in the windows of the 
houses. The Horticultural Society of Philadelphia occupies a 
large sphere of usefulness, and, through the means of its annual 
exhibitions, which are thronged with spectators, disseminates a 
knowledge of the progress of horticulture, and a taste for gar- 
dening pursuits through the whole mass of citizens. 

New York being the great mart of commerce, and its inhabit- 
ants chiefly engaged in busmess, there has not been found in its 
vicinity so great a number of persons of leisure to devote to pur- 
suits of this nature, as in some of our other cities. The large 
conmiercial garden of the Messrs. Prince, at Flushing, into 
which the elder Prince introduced a great many of the most val- 
uable productions of European soil, and the flower establishment 
of the Thorbums, in New York, occupied by them as a seed 
store, but which, from its extent and variety, might more proper- 
ly have been called a horticultural museum, have been the most 
Srominent points of interest in the horticulture of New York. 
1. Parmentier established, a few years since, a large nursery, 
and introduced very successfully into this country the modem 
style of laying out grounds; but his extensive garden at Brook- 
lyn has unfortunately been broken up since his death. Mr. Ho^ 
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is probably the best culrivator of exotics now m New York. 
The most distinguished amateur and patron Of gardening, in ev- 
ery sense of the word, in this state, was the late Dr. Hosack. 
Hyde Park, on the Hudson, the seat of this gentleman, has been 
probably the best specimen of a highly improved residence in 
the United States. Situated on the margin of the river, with 
one of the noblest of prospects, smooth gravelled drives and 
walks leading to every desirable point of sight, over an estate of 
eight hundred acres — the park large, well wooded, and intersect- 
ed by a fine stream — a handsome and well filled range of hot- 
houses, extensive shrubberies, and a separate and very complete 
kitchen garden, the whole in the highest order — all rendered it a 
first-rate residence. Dr. Hosack's acquaintance abroad enabled 
him to introduce many new fruits and plants, and some of oiu: 
most celebrated native fruits were placed in the hands of horti- 
culturists in Europe through his means. David Thomas, of 
Cayi^a, and Judge Buel, of Albany, have also contributed 
largely to the propagation of a taste for horticulture in the north- 
em and western parts of the state. The latter gentleman, whose 
laudable zeal in the diffusion of science and sound practical 
knowledge among the agriculturists of every part of the Union is 
well known to all, has also been one of the most unwearied of 
horticulturists, and has introduced into, and distributed from, his 
nursery grounds at Albany, within a few years, a great variety of 
fiuits and plants, and has given freely to the public the results of 
his experiments in culture, not a little valuable to those, who, in 
following the directions of foreign authors, find it necessary to 
make so many deviations to suit the difference of climate in the 
same parallels of both hemispheres. There are, besides the 
New York Horticultural Society, three provincial or county so- 
cieties in this state; and the great number of handsome villa resi- 
dences, with neat grounds springing up in every section, espe- 
cially on the banks of the Hudson and on the shores of the lakes, 
afford most satisfactory proof of the progress of general taste in 
rural pursuits throughout the whole state of New York. 

In Boston, horticulture is of late making rapid strides. In a 
higher latitude than Philadelphia or New York, many of the 
more delicate fruits, as the peach, apricot, nectarine, and grape, 
which ripen abundant crops in the middle states, rarely attain 
full maturity in the open air here. This is of course favorable 
to gardening as an art, and Boston and its vicinity, in its forced 
fruits, and miits ripened under glass, is far before any city in the 
Union. Delicious stone firuits are raised with but little care, un- 
der shelter and upon walls, and the vineries^ at the different gen- 
tleroens' seats in the neighborhood of the city, produce annually 
tons of the finest foreign grapes. Pomology has many enthusi- 
astic Totaries here, at the head of which it gives us pleasure to 
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name Mr. Lowell and Gen. Dearborn, Mr. Manning, Mr. Ken- 
rick and Mr. Downer; gentlemen, who, by their correspondence 
with the horticultural societies of Europe — ^with Mr. Knight, 
Professor Van Mons, of Belgium, and other distmguished for- 
eign culturists, have contributed more than any others in import- 
ing and disseminating here the superior varieties of fruit lately 
originated in England and on the continent. The nursery estab- 
lishments of Messrs. Kenrick and Winship are magazines of all 
the most useful products of gardening, and the wealthy amateurs 
of the vicinity of Boston, Mr. Gushing, Col. Perkins, Mr. 
Wilder, and many others already noticed m this Magazine, whose 
collections are rich both in hardy plants and tender exotics, im- 
port every beautiful or new plant, however expensive or difficult 
of transportation. The various recent methods of heating green- 
houses by hot water were first extensively introduced here; and 
some of the conservatories, tastily designed, with floors paved 
with marble, concealed pipes of hot water warming their atmos- 
pheres, and improved modes of ventilation, are almost perfect 
models for such garden structures. The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society is perhaps the most spirited in the Union, and 
the establishment of a Horticultural Magazine here, the first of 
the kind among us, has had no small efiect in creating a taste for 
rural pursuits, and increasing the knowledge of new plants and 
improved modes of culture in the neighboring states. 

In Salem we have understood there is quite a taste springing 
up for the pursuit of horticulture. There is a society existing 
here for die encouri^ement of Natural History in its various 
branches, and horticulture and botany have received a powerful 
impulse by the efibrts of the members, embracing among their 
number gentlemen of wealth and knowledge, who have leisure 
time to devote to gardening. The pomological garden of Mr. 
Manning here contains the largest number of fine fiiiits, particu- 
larly pears, to be found in the Union. His correspondence with 
Dr. Van Mons and Mr. Thompson of the London Horticultu- 
ral Society's garden, has enabled him to procure every variety 
desirable. Excellent collections of plants are already to be 
found in several gardens; and others are being made, which will 
ere long place this newly formed city — ^in the scale of hordcul 
ture-— second only to the larger and more populous ones which 
we have already named. 

Of the horticulture of the states south of the Potomac, ex- 
cepting Maryland, we can say but litde. The Maryland Horti- 
cultural Society, judging from the published report of its pro- 
ceedings, appears to be well supported, and we observe the exhi- 
bition of many rare plants by the amateurs of the neighborhood 
of Baltimore. 

At Washington the Columbian Horticultural Society, which 
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has been established about three years, seems in a very flourish- 
ing state; and from the second and third annual reports, the lat- 
ter of which has been lately published, the labors of the society, 
though numbering but a few members, have already been attended 
mth very important results. In the culinary department, ^e 
doubt much if any horticultural society in the Union has exerted 
the same aseal, or produced equal specimens. The great variety 
exhibited at the weekly meetings should put some odier societies 
to the blush, whose attention should be more directed to that 
which is really useful, than to that which is fanciful and luxurious. 
The amount of money awarded to the members in premiums, in 
the shape of medals, silver medals, &c. is very considerable, and 
has tended to the creation of a competition which has been the 
means of exciting the members to greater exertions. The an- 
nual exhibitions of the society have been crowded with specta- 
tors, and, were it possible to find a sufficient display of flowers 
at the season when the city is as thronged as it usudly is during 
the session of Congress, we might anticipate a still greater ex- 
tension of a horticultural taste. It gives us great deUeht to no- 
tice the part the ladies take in these exhibitions, and gives us 
every reason to hope that we may, ere long, find our fair coun- 
try-women here ammated with the same zeal which distinguishes 
one of them abroad. 

In Charleston a Horticultural Society was established m 1830, 
which we hope will have a good influence in that quarter. Of 
the state of culture in the Carolinas and the states bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico, it is difficult to speak in general terms, as 
there is every variety of cultivation exhibited, from the first 
breaking up of the vhrgin soil to high keeping of the gardens of 
some of the enlightened planters, where the most choice and 
beautiful plants are grown m their full perfection. Mr. Legare, 
the late able editor of the Southern Agrictdturistj has made 
many praiseworthy exertions in the cause of horticulture at the 
south. The gardens of Dr. Young, of Savannah, rich in rare 
plants from every part of the world, that of Major Le Conte, of 
Riceborough, and of Dr. Wray, of Augusta, &eo., the former 
with its superb collection of bulbs, and the latter wi^ its succu- 
lent plants, and those of Dr. McRee, Wilmington, Mr. Oem- 
ler. Savannah, and the late M. Noisette, Charleston, have been 
considered for a long time inferior to no private collections in 
t|he Union. The field open to active horticulturists in the south 
is of no mean extent. They have an excellent opportunity by 
the accliijpation or naturalization of the finer and more valuable 
plants of more southern climates, to embellish their grounds to an 
endless extent, and, what is of still greater importance, to give 
to the country many new articles for staple produce, which, we 
fed satisfied, only need a little care and attention to become per- 
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fectly naturalized in our soil. The limits of these remarks will 
not permit us now to point out the great number of plants de- 
serving attention in this way, but the agave producing the sisal 
hemp and the JV*ev Zealand Jlax^ which the French have suc- 
cessfully introduced into their colony at Algiers, suggest them- 
selves as objects worthy of immediate attention. 

The branch of the art least understood and least practised in 
the United States is landscape gardening. The modem or pic- 
turesque style of laying out grounds is most generally attempted 
of late, and, we regret to see, in some cases where the geomet- 
ric would be more in character with the country and the situa- 
tions. The finest single example of landscape gardening, in the 
modem style, is at Dr. Hosack's seat, Hyde Park, and the best 
specimens of the ancient or geometric style may probably be 
met with in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. In truth, we have 
but barely made a commencement in landscape gardening, and as 
the examples already existing on this side of the Atlantic are but 
rare, and this branch of the art chiefly in the hands of the pro- 
prietors themselves, we shall probably have to witness a great 
variety of attempts, which will hot always be followed by the 
most successful results as to effect: but the public feeling is alive 
to improvement on this subject, and we hope much from the 
general good taste of the proprietors who usually make themselves 
acquainted with the best European authors on the subject. 

Floriculture receives more attention from all persons here than 
any other branch of gardening, kitchen gardening excepted, 
l^he direct communication maintained, through our shipping, with 
almost every foreign port, places in our possession a great por- 
tion of the floral treasures or novelties of various quarters of the 
globe. Large annual importations of the finest bulbs are made 
from Holland, plants and seeds from England and France, and 
numerous fine seeds are received by amateurs from China and the 
Cape of Good Hope. As a proof of the extent to which the 
cultivation of a favorite* plant can be carried here, we may ad- 
duce the dahlia, of which there have been so many splendid 
shows both by horticultural societies and private individuals with- 
in the last three years. It is probable that, including fine native 
seedlings, nearly two thousand varieties of this fine flower have 
been shown the past season. 

The facility with which abundant crops of fiiiit cim be ob- 
tained in all the more temperate parts of the Union has led to a^ 
very extensive demand for the finer varieties, and, as a conse- 
quence of this, all the delicious new European sorts are finding 
their way into our soil: while for some fruits, as the apple, our 
climate has been found so peculiarly well adapted, as to lead to 
a considerable production and export for foreign market. In 
kitchen gardening nearly all the best vegetables are cultivated^ 
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diough many of the more delicate ones are not so generally to 
be seen in the farmers' gardens as we could desire. This, how- 
ever, arises from ignorance of their excellence, which will grad- 
ually give way as their good qualities become more known through 
trial. The principal operatives m our best gardens are as yet 
foreigners, chiefly from England — ^the demand for persons of this 
description being yet hardly sufficient to make it a distinct trade 
or profession, as in Europe. Our easy access to all the best 
works published in England, while it has greatly aided our prac- 
tical advancement, has of course precluded the necessity of 
maiiy original books on the same subjects here; but several ex- 
cellent practical works have made their appearance, and obtained 
an extensive circulation here, among which we will mention, 
Cose on FtuU Treesj Thatcher^s Orchardist, McMahon^s Gar* 
dening^ Prince's Treatise on Horticulture^ and Pomohgical 
Manual, Fessenden's Jlmerican Gardener^ Hibbert's Phwer 
Garden Directory^ Bridgeman's Gardener^s Jlssistant^ Wilson's 
Kitchen Gardenings Kenrick's American Orchardist^ &c. The 
various i^ricultural periodicals have also aided much in increasing 
horticultural taste and knowledge. Loudon's Encyclopedia of 
Gardenings the most valuable compilation on the subject in any 
langut^e, is the standard work here, as in England. 

After the statement in this hasty and imperfect notice, and from 
the fact that there are ten horticultural societies now in operation 
among us, it will be inferred that horticulture is making rapid pro- 
gress in the United States. Such is really the case. But what 
we especially deplore, is the fact that not one of the above ten so- 
cieties, nor any one of the corporations of our numerous cities, 
possesses a single acre of land appropriated to the purposes of 
a public experimental garden! For proofs of the great and 
happy influence such an establishment, properly conducted, might 
and would have, we only need appeal to the single and well 
known example of the garden of the Horticultural Society of 
London. The good effects of the system of careful culture, 
liberal exchanges and donations, and accurate experiments, made 
at that garden alone, have already been experienced in every 
quarter of the globe, and not less here than in any other country. 
That some of our societies will soon find means to carry a simi- 
lar plan into execution we ardently hope. If, however, we were 
allowed to suggest a plan for a public garden, to be of the most 
extensive utility, we should undoubtedly take for a model that of 
the great Jardin des Plantes^ at Paris, and make it, like that, a 
national establishment, supported by government. Similar to 
that garden, it should include professorships of botany and agri- 
culture, which would constitute it a perpetual school of tliose 
branches. Its primary objects should be to collect the most val- 
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uable or remarkable plants from all countries, — to propagate and 
distribute them through the different states, — to exhibit the most 
scientific and approved methods of culture, and to furnish a com- 
plete scientific agricultural and gardeniog school for the whole 
Union. If the introduction and acclimation of two plants, cotton 
and indigo, have added millions to the wealth of this country, is it 
preferable or wise that we should leave future experiments, in the 
mtroduction and naturalization of a thousand plants which might 
become of extensive importance or general benefit, to chance or 
accident alone, or expend a small portion of our surplus wealth 
in creating a national garden, in which one of the constant objects 
should be, to introduce and experiment upon every vegetable 
likely to be of the least value in the arts, medicine or domestic 
economy? We may not have reached the precise period of time 
for the creation of such an institution, but that it will soon be 
commenced, and be of the most extensive benefit in its opera- 
tions to every class of our numerous landed proprietors, we can- 
not reasonably entertain a doubt. In the mean time, the way is 
preparing, and the necessity is beginning to be strongly felt in 
the public mind for such a garden, through the means of a gene- 
ral increase of taste for botany, and all branches of agriculture, 
horticulture and rural pursuits. y 

A. J. Dowmifc^ 

Botanic Garden and Mirsert/j 
Mieburgh^ JV. Y. 



Art. II. Pomohgical Notices: Mtices of one hwidred and 
twenty*8ix varieties of Pears tohich have ripened their Fruii 
during the season of 1836, in the Poniological GatdeUy Sor 
lemy Mass. By R. Manning, Esq. 

In presenting to our readers information respecting the differ- 
ent varieties of fruit cultivated in, or worthy to be introduced to, 
our gardens, we shall be assisted by several of our most emi- 
nent pomologists. But for our principal knowledge we shall be 
indebted to Mr. Manning, of Sdem, whose information retpecU 
ing fruits is undoubtedly greater than that of any other person in 
this country. His exertions are, to our horticulturists, what 
those of the London Horticultural Society have been to the 
English cultivator; and he deserves the gratitude of every lover 
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of fine fruit for the assiduity with which he has hhored, in en- 
deavoring to correct the nomenclature of our fruit catalogues, 
which have been, and, inUeed, still are, confusion ^^ worse con- 
fused." Next to Mr. Manning we may mention our most in- 
telligent correspondents, Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing, of the 
Botanic Garden and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. whose collec- 
tion of fruit trees is very extensive, and embraces many of Dr. 
Van Mons's superior new sorts. From these gentlemen we 
shall constantly receive such information as they are in possession 
of, and aU that is new or interesting we shall speedily lay before 
our readers. 

We do not intend, in our notices of new fruits, to recommend 
any that may be called superior, in peculiar situations and cli- 
mate, or whose merits are given from the results of short expe- 
rience. Those only which have been ascertained to be of great 
excellence, and whose identity with the true sorts shall be ac- 
knowledged by our friends above named, we shall deem proper 
to offer to the notice of our readers. If we were to pursue any 
other course, it is easy to perceive that, as regards the correct- 
ing of synonypes, our time and labor would be lost, and our 
ca^ogues of fruit would still remain in inextricable confusion. 
As it is, we consider that our list of fruits, as corrected by Mr. 
Manning, will contain the most important information respecting 
them that has ever been published in this country, and such as will 
not be found in any other American work. 

The sources from which Mr. Manning's trees have been ob- 
tained are such as to give the most favorable oppoirtunity to judge 
of their correctness. To leave no doubts, the same varieties 
have been received from the most celebrated nurseries of Eng- 
land and France: he has also received nearly all the sorts in cul- 
tivation from the various nurseries in the United States. These 
bare all been comjiared, both in the flower, leaf, wood and fruit, 
their synonymes arranged, and finally settled upon, after the 
most careful and deliberate investigation. Mr. Alanning has re- 
ceived grafts from the London Horticultural Society's garden, 
direct from Mr. Thompson, and also from Dr. Van Mons, of 
Belgium, containing the finest of his superb varieties of pears, 
which he has been so successful in raising: among these are a 
great number which have never been named, but were received 
under numbers; and some of the very best which were latterly 
produced do not exist only in Mr. Manning's collection, the 
trees having been destroyed immediately after the grafts were 
cut. An account of these will be forthcoming as soon as they 
have produced fruit. 

The great desire to possess the new varieties of fruit which 
have within late years been obtained from seed by Knight and 
Van Mons, and several of the French and Flemish horticultur- 
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ists, has led to the confusion which exists among nur8er]rmen 
respecting these fruits: in the eagerness to procure new sorts, 
grafts have been taken in most instances from trees before they 
have produced fruit, and this same practice has been continued 
until no trace could be found of the original tree. When a tree 
comes into bearing, the consequence is, that the kind is not that 
which it was supposed to be, but is a new sort, wholly unknown, 
or, from a faint resemblance to some old variety, it is set 
down as such. The error thus becomes in the 6rst instance 
established, and continues to be perpetuated until its name is 
again lost, and then another is given to it. In this way has 
arisen a great many of the errors among our fruits, which has 
caused, and still causes, great disappointment to horticulturists. 

To entirely eradicate this growing evil is one of our greatest 
objects, and it is with this view that we have in part commenced 
these notices: we shall continue them from time to time, and, 
we hope, with such aid as will ultimately establish a nomencla- 
ture, which shall be a sure guide both to gentlemen and amateurs 
of fruits in making their selections, and to commercial nursery- 
men in the sale of their trees. We would not here omit to 
mention that Mr. Manning's collection of fruits was made solely 
for his own gratification, and for the laudable purpose of correct- 
ing their synonymes; but the duplicates have so increased on his 
hands, receiving trees from so many sources, and his extensive 
correspondence has secured him so many superior sorts, that, at 
the request of many horticulturists, that he would dispose of some 
of his trees, he has concluded to do so; we would therefore advise 
those who are in want of fine varieties true to their names to 
call upon Mr. Manning, where they may be sure of receiving 
such as they may order. With these remarks we here present 
the list of pears by Mr. Manning. 

1. Amir6 Joannet Duhamel. Synonjrme: Early Sugar of 
Prince. — The first pear ripe. The tree has few branches, 
which are long: the young wood is dark red; fruit larger and 
better than the following. 

2. Petit Muscat Duhamel, Coxe.— This is a great and con- 
stant bearer; one tree is sufficient for any collection: the tree grows 
to a large size; the fruit larger and better on those of middle age. 

3. Madekine. Synonyme: Citron des Carmes. — This is a 
fine early pear, and should be in every collection. It is a con- 
stant bearer: described and figured in the new edition of Dti- 
hamel and the Pomological Magazine. It appears to be a dif- 
ferent firuit firom that described by the same name in the old 
edition of Duhamel and Coxe. Lindley, I see, has the same 
opinion. 

4. Epargrie Duhamel. Synonytne: Jargonelle of 'England and 
America. — ^Larger and better on quince stocks, trained as a 
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dwarf. The wood of this tree bears strong marks of decay: it 
is a great bearer, and a very profitable market fruit. Perhaps 
no pear shows, the difierence of soil and cultivation more than 
tins. Coxe describes it under the name of the Epargne and 
Jargonelle, probably owing to seeing it under different degrees 
of cultivation, and in different soils. Who would suppose that 
the figures in Coxe and in the Potnohgical Magazine referred 
to the same fruit? Yet the writer of this has raised them in the 
same season, under all those variations of size and goodness, and 
was at first disposed to consider them different, till a critical ex- 
amination of the wood, growth, leaves and fruit has led to a dif- 
ferent result. 

6. Julitnnt Coxe, No. 15. — This is a fine pear, a great and 
constant bearer. The trees are healthy and growth vigorous: 
the branches are long and bending, with large swellings at the 
end of the shoots. It is well adapted to the market, ripening 
in the house gradually. I quote Coxe only, not having found 
this pear described by any European author. It is no doubt of 
French origin. August. 

6. Rousselet HatiJ of Coxe. — This pear is remarkably fine, 
and high flavored: it should be eaten ripe from the tree, which, 
in some measure, renders it unfit for the market. It is a good 
bearer, producing fruit every year, and the tree presents an open 
and spreading top, and vigorous and healthy growth. I think 
this cannot be the pear described by Duhamel under the same 
name, it never havmg with me assumed the figure delineated b 
his work. July. 

7. Williams'* s Bon Chrititn. Synonyme: £arfZe/( of Bos- 
ton. — ^Large, handsome and good, a great and constant bearer, 
of vigorous and healthy growth, and one of the best either for 
the market or private garden: ripens gradually, in August and 
September. 

8. /Summer Pranc Rial Pomological Magazine. — A first rate 
fruit. It is best ripened on the tree, which is healthy and a good 
bearer every year. This pear must be of comparatively recent 
origin, as it is not described in the old edition of Duhamel. It 
ripens at the same time as the Bartlett, to which it is equal in 
every respect except its size. 

9. Imperatrice d^ete. — I received this pear from the Messrs. 
Toimg, of Epsom, England. It is large, handsome, resembling 
the Bartlett, but in flavor is only a second rate fruit. The tree 
bears very young, and abundantly. I have not yet ascertained 
the correctness of the name: ripens in August and September. 

10. Fine Gold of Summer Duhamel, Coxe, No. 8. — This 
pear is small, but it is of fine flavor, and an abundant bearer. It 
is good eaten ripe from the tree: it is probably an old variety, 
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and in my garden disposed to crack, like many of the old pears. 
Ripe in August. 

11. Summer Rose Pom. Mag. — This pear should remain on 
the tree until ripe. The tree is large and spreading, resembling 
an apple tree, and attains a large size before bearing fruit. It 
cannot be called a first rate fruit, many pears, ripening at the 
same time, being superior to it. Coxe no doubt describes this 
pear erroneously, as the Red Bergamot: the Bergamotte Rovgt 
of Duhamel is a very different fruit. Ripe in August and Sep- 
tember. 

12. Skinhss Coxe, No. 7. — This pear is very sweet and 
sugary, and, on this account, subject to be injured by birds and 
insects. It does not appear to be a great bearer, and the growth 
of the tree is not vigorous. The pear cultivated near Boston, as 
the long-stalked Blanquette, appears to be the same as this. Ri- 
pens in September. 

13. Summer Thorn Duhamel. — This is a good pear, and of 
a very peculiar flavor: it bears abundantly, but does not equal 
many other varieties which ripen at the same time. September. 

14. Beauty of Summer Coxe, No. 6. — This pear is small 
but very handsome: the tree is of vigorous growth, attains to a 
large size before it bears, and is then very productive. It is 
rather dry, and of medium quaUty only. Ripe in July. 

15. Lowry^s Bergamot, Synonyme: Princess Sugar Pear.^^ 
This is said to be very fine on Long Island; but with us is 
only a second rate fruit. It is, I believe, a native, a great bear^ 
er, ripening in September. 

16. Bloodgood. Synonyme: Early Beurri of Princes' 
Cat, — A large, handsome and good pear; a native of New 
York: the tree is of vigorous growth, the young wood very 
short jointed. I received this tree from James Bloodgood & 
Co. It bears very young and abundantly, and is well deserving 
of cultivation. August. 

17. Mi^ Mon Dieu. Synonyme: Pair d* Amour. — Very 
handsome and productive; the tree of vigorous and spreading 
growth. It is not a first rate fruit. Ripens in September. 

18. Andrews, Synonyme: Amory^ or Gibson. — A well 
known and good fruit, ripening in September. It is no doubt a 
native, and well deserving cultivation: it bears young, and is 
productive. 

19. Bergamotte Rouge Duhamel, but not of Coxe. — This is 
a flat pear, of medium quality only. It is a great and early 
bearer, but rather dry, and wants flavor. 

20. Summer Bergamot, — This pear, cultivated in Essex 
County, and near Boston, by the above name, differs from that 
described by Coxe or the European authors. Its origin is \mr 
certain: it is productive, but dry and mealy. September. 
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21 . PeHt BlanquetU. — This pear grows in clusters : it is nearly 
white, bears abundantly, but, among so many fine pears, ripening at 
the same season, does not appear to deserve cultivation. August. 

22. Rnshmore^s Bon Chretien, Synonyme: Harrison* % Large 
FM of Coxe, No. 52. — This is a great bearer. It is an infe- 
rior table fruit, and good as a baking pear, but ripens at a time 
when they are not desirable. September and October. 

23. Cashing. — This is a native pear, and very good: the trees 
bear abundantly, and for a private garden or the market is well 
deserving of cultivation. September and October. 

24. Harvard. — This is also of native origin: the tree is of 
very upright and vigorous growth: it does not bear until it attains 
a large size, but is then very fruitful: sometimes apt to rot at the 
core; otherwise a very desirable fruit: ripening in September.* 

25. Heathcot. — Another of our fine native pears, ripenbg in 
October, and well deserving of cultivation. 

26. Johonnot. — This pear originated in the garden of the late 
6. S. Johonnot, Esq., in Warren Street, Salem. It is not 
handsome, but of fine flavor, and a first rate fruit, ripening in 
September. 

27. ^aumkeag. — This pear also was raised by Mr. Johon- 
not. I think it will prove good, but have raised but one pear 
thb season. It ripens in October, and is very productive. 

28. .Areifftoton Virgalieu. — Said to be a native of Long Island: 
a great bearer; rather indififerent as a table fruit, but excellent 
for baking, in November and December. 

29. Papers Scarkt Major. — The origin of this pear is un- 
known to me. It bears well, is handsome, but very indififerent. 
Ripens m October .« 

30. Pope^s Quaker. — Origin abo unknown. It is very pro- 
ductive, o[ a yellow russet color, beautiful in appearance; and, 
although not high flavored, is well deserving of cultivation as a 
market fruit. Ripens in October. 

31. Autumn Superb Buel & Wilson's Cai. — This is a pear 
imported firom France, (the true name lost.) It is an early and 
good bearer, and, I should judge, from the experience of two 
seasons, a handsome and fine fiiiit. Ripe in October. The 
trees are not vigorous growers. 

32. Autumn Bounty. — A native American baking pear> a 
great bearer, ripe in September. 

33. Belle Lucrative. — This tree I received from Messrs. 
Young, of Epsom, England. The trees do not produce young, 
but, when large, are great bearers. It is a first rote fiiiit, very 
sweet, juicy and delicious. September. 

• The original stump of this variety, which has been doubted by wme 
as being a native, is still s rowing upon the borders of the towns of Cam- 
bridge and East Cambridge. — Vond. 
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34. Belk et Bonne. — This tree is generally cultivated as 
the Belk of Brussels^ by which name t received it. The Po- 
mohgical Magazine describes it as a first rate fruit, but the ex- 
perience of one season only does not justify the opinion. It 
ripens in September, and, in a more favorable year, may prove 
itself entitled to the first class. 

35. Belmont, — The pear I have cultivated under this name 
is of middling size, with a very long stem. It was of pretty 
good quality, but the true Belmont is described as a large baking 
pear. Mine, I suspect, is wrong. Ripe in October. 

36. .Autumn Bergamot of England and America. — This is 
figured in the Pom, Mag. It is different from the pear of the 
same name cultivated in France, and, no doubt, originated in 
England. It is a great bearer, but not a first rate fruit. Ripe 
in October. 

37. Beurri Romain,—rThe tree received from several nurseries 
by this namet^annot be correct; it |ias borne small and worthless 
fi"Uit. The true beurre Remain should be a good fruit. 

38. Beurre Knox, — This is a good bearer, ripe in October, 
but, from the experience of several seasons, I should not judge 
it to be a first rate fruit. 

39. Bezi de Montigny, — This is an old pear, resembling .the 
St. Michael in form, and of a light yellow color. It is a great 
bearer, but only a second rate fruit. Ripe in September and 
October. 

40. Buffum, — A native fruit from Rhode Isli^d. The trees 
grow vigorous and upright, lilce the Harvard: it bears most abun- 
dantly, is ver}' handsome, but only a second rate table fiiiit. 
Ripe in September. • 

41. Doyenni Gris. — This is one of the old first rate fruits: it 
/is liable to crack, like most of the old pears. I have raised 

them on dwarfs for several years, and always good: this year they 
were very handsome and good from a standard tree. Ripe in 
October and November. 

42. Doyenni Blanc. Synonyme: 8t, Michael of our gar- 
dens. — For twelve years they have been worthless. In some 
protected gardens they have been a little better than in former 
years. October. 

43. Sucri Verte^ or Green Sugar, — The growth of this tree 
is vigorous: it is a great and constant bearer. It is a good fruit, 
but cannot be called first rate, when compared with other firuits 
of the same season. Ripe in October and November. 

44. Sylvange Verte. — This pear resembles the beurr6 Diel: 
the trees also have a similar appearance: it is a great bearer, a 
first rate fruit, ripening in November and December, and de- 
serves to be extensively cultivated. 
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45. Henry IV. — This is a great and early bearer, and of rapid 
growth: it has a peculiar taste, a good, but, from this year's ex* 
perience, not a first rate fruit. September and October. 

46. Jalowie Duhamel. — This is a handsome and pretty good 
pear, of a yellow russet color. It does not at present appear to 
be a good bearer. October. 

47. Ferte LangiUj or Long Green. Synonyme: MotUh'waUr. 
— This is an old pear, but shows no signs of decay. My trees 
produce abundantly, every year, fine and handsome pears: their 
cultivation deserves to be extended. Ripe in September and 
October. 

48. Marie Louise. — My trees produced fruit for the first 
time this year: it resembles the figure in the Pom. Mag: it is 
decidedly a first rate fruit: ripening in November. 

49. ^apokon. — This abo is a first rate fruit, and very pro- 
ductive. The pears do not attain to the size of the figure in the 
Pom. Mag. J which may be from their great bearing. It cannot 
be too extensively cultivated. Ripens in October and Novem- 
ber. 

50. English Red Cheek. — This is no doubt a French pear 
with a new name. It is a great bearer, large and handsome, but 
hardly second rate. Ripe in August and September. 

51. Rouseekide Rheims. — This is a small, high flavored pear, 
ripening in September, with the Seckel: it is eood only eaten 
ripe from the tree, which renders it less valuable than it other- 
wise would be. 

52. Seckel — Well known as a first rate fruit, ripening in 
September. In rich land and a good season, the flavor is equal 
or superior to any other pear known. 

53. Verte Long%ie panachie^ or Striped Long Green Duhamel, 
Coxe. — This is striped green and yellow: it is more .curious 
than good, having a sweet, insipid taste. Ripe in September 
and October. 

54. Urbanisie. — The trees are not of vigorous growth, do 
not produce young, but, when they have attained the proper size, 
are great bearers. It is a first rate firuit, ripe in October, and 
cannot be too extensively cultivated. 

In our n^xt, this list will be continued, and among the sorts 
noticed will be a larger number of the more rare varieties. Mr. 
Manning has enumerated all the above, not that he considers all 
of them as worth cultivating, but that persons setting out trees 
can select such as suit their taste; in regard to which, it is well 
known, there is a great difference of opinion: some prefer a 
highly perfumed pear, while others have a great dislike to such: 
some prefer those in which sweetness is most abundant, while 
others choose those which are more acid. ■ Again, some of the 
veiy best kinds are shy bearers, and might be thus rejected, 
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and one taken, which, though not, perhaps, more than a second 
rate fruit, produces abundant crops. This would naturally be 
the case in small gardens, where there is but a limited space to 
devote to fruit trees. The cultivator is thus left to select such 
varieties as suit his own taste, and reject those that do not: while 
those who have many sorts already existing in their gardens can 
compare them with the list; and if they should prove synonymous 
witli those enumerated, they can discard those unworthy of cul- 
tivation, and choose such as are desirable. We have some ob- 
servations to make ourselves, on several kinds, but we defer 
them until we have heard what Mr. Manning has to say respect- 
ing the same varieties. 

In regard to other fruits, we have the pleasure of stating that 
lists of such as have been proved by Mr. Manning will soon ap- 
pear, from which we have no doubt such information will be af- 
forded as will be of great utility to our readers. 



Art. III. MHces of Culinary FegetableSj new or recently 
introduced^ worthy of General CuUivation in private gardens 
or for the market. By the Conductor. 

Under this head we shall occasionally notice such vegetables 
as we or our friends have proved to be worthy of cultivation, 
and also give some information respectmg such as may be re- 
ported to possess extraordinary merits. Much confusion exists 
among seedsmen, in regard to many sorts of vegetables, and 
frequently one kind is sold under several names. This is par- 
ticularly the case with peas, cucumbers, lettuces and cabbages; 
and the consequence is, a great waste of time and labor to the 
cultivator. The least variation in the growth of a vegetable, 
which often arises from soil or climate, has been considered a 
sufficient reason to give it a new name; under which it may reach 
the ears of the seedsman, who, zealous to procure every thing 
that is likely to prove valuable, engages a quantity of the seed 
for the trade: he is frequently imposed u^on by the^ raiser, and, 
though the blame in cases of failure or disappointment is often 
laid to the seedsman, it in- most instances belongs to the grower; 
and this liability to be imposed upcm is very great, where the 
seedsman is not thorou^y acquainted with his profession. These 
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errors, once begim, are perpetuated, and thus arise the great 
number of names on our catalogues of vegetables. 

It is too apparent to anjr one, who has looked with any inter- 
est upon the progress which horticulture has made in this coun- 
try within a few years, that the cultivation of culinary vegetables 
has been much neglected: and while great attention has been di« 
rected to the introduction of fine fruits, which are mere luxuries, 
these, which minister to the necessities and comforts of man- 
kind, have been thought of too little importance to scarcely at- 
tract the notice of our societies, instituted certainly for one 
purpose of directing attention to improvement in the growth of 
the most superior varieties. We ourselves deem it as one of 
the most important departments of horticulture, and one in which 
there is a considerable want of knowledge to grow many vegetables 
to perfection. A great prejudice also exists against the intro- 
duction of new kinds: the idea is so generally prevalent that a 
cabbie is a cabbage, and a potato a potato, that all attempts to 
impress upon gardeners or marketers, and, more particularly, 
fanners, the value of any new variety, are made in vain. But 
we are happy to say that this prejudice is beginning to give way; 
and we hope that our articles on this subject may be the means 
of hastening it in such a degree, that the recommendation of a 
new variety will not be viewed with the contempt which has 
heretofore attended all such supposed innovations. We are 
aware that the disappointment which has succeeded the trial of 
reputed new varieties has tended to keep alive this prejudice. 
We shall not, however, commend any but what are deserving of 
cultivation, and which are eaual to, or better in some respects 
tfaan^ those varieties previously well known. 

We have not the opportunity at this time to notice many 
kinds, but we commence this article with the following: — 

Peas. — The article at p. 427 of Volume II, should be atten- 
tively read by every cultivator. The synonymes there are care- 
fully arranged, and it only remains for us to notice some which 
are little known, and others which are said to be very excellent. 
D*Awoergne Pea. — This is a French pea, and said to be very 
excellent. Its qualities are noted in Vol. II, p. 428. 

(jToamU Superb Dwarf Blue Pea* — ^We have raised this va- 
riety ourselves: it is a very prolific pea, and the flavor is excel- 
lent. Every way worthy of extensive cultivation. 

Mhneuch Pea. — Under this name we received a variety two 
years since from England. It does not agree with the descrip- 
tion of any of the varieties as described by Mr. Gordon, in his 
paper above alluded to; it belongs, however, we have no doubt, 
to the third group. It is very prolific, and scarcely surpassed 
in flavor by any pea. It comes into use about the same time as 
the dwarf marrow. Deserving of extensive cultivation. 

The Early Warwiek Pea. — This is stated to be a great ac- 
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quisition. We received « few seeds a year since, and put them 
into the hands of a grower, to raise for us; but owing to some 
circumstances none of the crop ever came into oiu* possession. 
It is stated to be equally adapted to field or garden culture; is 
very hardy, tolerably prolific, and of rapid growth, with a pecu- 
liarly high flavor: three crops, it is said, may be raised in one 
season, in England, and leave the ground open for wheat. We 
hope again to. possess it, and in the mean time we commend it to 
cultivators. 

Earliest Duarf Pea. — This is the name under which a va- 
riety has been cultivated in this vicinity for four or five 
years. It is distinct from any other, and is the earliest of 
all that we have ever seen. It is the dwarfest, and at least 
four days earlier than the early fi'ame. We do not know 
where it was originated, but it is certainly deserving of extensive 
cultivation. 

Among the sugar peas, Vilmorin's sugar is said to be excel- 
lent: this group is not, however, much liked with us. 

Beans. — There does not appear to be much improvement in 
this vegetable: some new sorts have been introduced, but none 
which will surpass the Lima. As this is, however, a very late 
bearer, small crops are generally gathered, and, in some instan- 
ces, few or none, as in the present season. To supply the place 
of this, or at least as an auxiliary, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing:— 

S<n$8on8 Bean. — This is a running bean, of French origin ^ 
and worthy of general cultivation: it is nearly or quite as large 
as the Lima, more kidney-shaped, is at least three weeks earlier^ 
and very excellent. We commend it to the particular notice of 
marketmen. We raised it this year, and it came into use when 
the Lima was Just beginning to bloom. 

Valentine Bean. — So called in Philadelphia, where, we be- 
lieve, it was originated. It is a dwarf kind, not early, but, as a 
string bean, equal if not superior to the marrow. 

The Prolific Lima Bean. — Something was said a year or two 
since of a new bean under the above name, which, it was stated, 
would rival the Lima in every respect. We have seen the bean 
ourselves, but have never heard anjrthine respecting its qualities 
from those upon vrhom we could rely lor correct information. 
We doubt much of its ranking as high as has been stated. 
^ Potatoes. — We do not know that much information can be 
given in regard to them. Some new sorts have been grown, 
which we have occasionally incidentally noticed among others. 

The Porty-foUy or Taylor^s Forty-fold — ^this variety having 
been originated by Mr. Taylor, of Preston, England. It is a 
very great producer, from one pound of sets seventy pounds of 
full grown potatoes having been raised. They are of excellent 
flavor, and very mealy. We recommend it for general cultiva- 
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tkm, and we have no doubt it will ere long take the place of in- 
ferior sorts so commonly grown. 

MmpareiL — This is a very early potato, of excellent quality, 
and tolerably prolific, attaining a good size. For forcing, or for 
an early crop, it is the best as well as the earliest variety we 
have ever tried. 

St. Helena. — This is a variety which has lately been intro- 
duced and cultivated to some extent. It yields a good crop, 
and its qualities as an eating potato are onJy second to any that 
we are acquainted with. They are of fair size and handsome 
shape, and are mealy and sweeter than most others. In cultiva- 
tion they appear to acquire the most flavor in a strong loamy 
soil, inclining to clay: but they produce well in a light soil. 
We would recommend it to the notice of the cultivator^ and 
particularly to our fanners, as commanding a much more ready 
sale than those mixtures of all sorts, generally grown, and as 
generally unfit for all culinary purposes. 

Our next notice will contain an account of some new lettuces 
and cabbages. 



Aar. IV. On the Cultivation and Management of the Rasjh 
htrry. By J. W. Russell, Superintendent at Mount Au- 
burn. 

Raspberries are a very useful fruit for the table, for pre- 
serving, for making jams, &c., and continue a long time in 
bearbg, and are raised from suckers and layers. They should 
be planted in a piece of ground by themselves, at the distance 
of about six feet from row to row, and four feet apart in the 
rows, either in angles — with three plants, or singly; but as this 
b altogether a matter of taste in the planting, the operator may 
please himself, for either of the methods will do equally well; 
all that is necessary is, not to neglect giving them the distances 
proposed. The ground should be first well dug and manured, 
before the raspberries are planted: in selecting them, always 
choose the strongest and finest growths that spring up from the 
sides of the old plants, where they have been standing for some 
years; or encourage the strongest plants that come out betwixt 
the rows after digging, which should be done annually. In dig- 
ging the ground the roots are frequently cut with the spade, 
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which will occasion a great number of small plants to come up ; 
of these select the strongest and finest, and hoe up all super6u- 
ous ones: some cultivators prefer laying down some of the 
strongest odtside growths in the month of April, as by the fol- 
lowing autunm they will make fine roots, and may be planted out 
in the plat of ground where they are intended to remain. These 
will not be so liable to throw up suckers as those which are pro- 
duced from suckers. 

In the planting out of fresh plats of raspberries, preference 
should be given to damp or moist weather, as the roots are very- 
tender, and liable to be hurt when exposed to a dry air. If, 
however, they are planted in dry weather, take care to moisten 
the roots with water, and cover them with old bast mats, or 
leaves, while they remain out of ground. In planting, open a 
trench with the spade along the line where the suckers or layers 
are to be set out; cut off a portion of the small fibrous roots, 
preserving all the stronger ones; put them into the trench, and 
cover them with some earth; then have them weU watered, and 
throw the remainder of the earth over them, letting them remain 
till you have finished plantmg the whole ground. Then, where 
you first began to plant, go over and tread the ground with your 
foot along each of the trenches, and in the same direction as you 
planted, and level all the ground smooth and even — ^taking ofiT 
any stones or rubbish that may be left on the surface. In dry 
weather the plants should be watered two or three times a week, 
till they have taken root. It will be necessary to put stakes to 
the strong growing sorts, to tie them up to, which wiU prevent 
their being broken by the wind, or beaten down by the rain. 

In November, or before the ground freezes up, the old bear- 
ing wood should be cut out, being of no more use, as the fruit is 
always produced from the wood of the preceding year; therefore, 
take out all the wood that bore fruit this year, and select four or 
five of the most vigorous and strong shoots of this vear's growth, 
to bear fruit the ensuing season : shorten the tops of each, accord- 
ing to their strength; and the most sure way of preserving them 
through the winter is to lay them down in straight rows, cover- 
ing them over about six or eight inches deep with the soil. As 
a great many of the strongest canes are frequently broken in lay- 
ing them eloign, I would recommend the placing of four or five 
spadesful of soil close to the stool, so that the shoots can be 
easily brought over it in a rounding position; this will be found 
to answer the purpose so well, that seldom if ever any breaking 
will be made in laying them down. 

In the spring they must be uncovered as soon as the frost 
leaves the ground, and immediately tied up to the stakes — re- 
membering that delays are dangerous. 

An old plat of raspberries will continue in bearii^ six or seven 
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years, by which time a fresh plantation should be made to suc- 
ceed them. The young plants will bear some fruit the first year, 
and come into full bearing the second after planting. If they 
are suffered to remain longer without renewing than the time 
specified, they will degenerate, and bear small fruit: frequent 
hoeing and cleaning between the rows is a very necessary pro- 
cess, and should not be neglected. The following are the sorts 
best worth cultivating: — 

NottiDgham Scarlet Smooth Cane, Large Red, 

While Antwerp, Baroet, 

Red Antwerp, Early White, 

Snaooth Cane Double-bearing, Large White, &c. &c. 

Messrs. Thomas and William Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, 
have a collection of fine sorts for sale. 

• I am yours, &c. 

J. W. Russell, 

Jlfovfi^ •flti&um, Cambridgey Dec. I2thy 1836. 



Art. IV. Description of a J^^ew Method of heating Pits for 
forcings or Pits in stoves, for tropical plants, toith Hot Water; 
first erected in the garden of Mr, 8. Sweetser, Cambridgeport. 
By the Conductor. 

A GREAT variety of methods have been devised, in England, 
to apply heat to pits for forcing, and for other purposes connect- 
ed with gardening. Brick flues, steam, and hot water, have 
each been tried, and each at the time of their invention been ap- 
proved of: subsequent improvements on each have been made, 
but the mode now most generally adopted is either by steam or 
hot water; brick flues having been dispensed with, as giving out 
an uneven and too drying a heat. Steam pits are formed by 
running perforated pipes through a quantity of loose stones, over 
which is the soil, for setting in the plants, or for plunging in pots; 
the stones become heated and hold their warmth, and give it out 
gradually and very evenly to the soil. Hot air-chambers, warmed 
by steam pipes running through them, have also been adopted. 
But the former method, in conjunction with hot water, is now 
thought to be the best. It was invented and first applied to 
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the heating of pits by Mr. Hay, of Edinburgh, and is iiilly de* 
tailed in tlie Gardener^s Magazine^ Vol. VIII. The improve- 
ment on his system consists in substituting, for the loose stones, 
a cistern of water; through this the steam-pipes are conducted, 
near the bottom: fires are applied twice a day, and the large 
quantity of water gives out a very equal warmth: this improve- 
ment was made by Mr. Stothert, a civil engineer. 

In the climate of England, so mild compared with ours, heat- 
ing stoves, green-houses, or pits, is not a subject of so much 
importance as with us. Here, where strong fires are almost 
constantly required for the space of six or seven months, econo- 
my in the mode of heating is the first consideration. And that 
which shall be the best adapted to advance this object, and, at 
the same time, combine the most advantages, will be sought after 
in the construction of various gardening structures. Steam will 
therefore be found to be objectionable, as it requires a greater 
degree of heat, and consequently more fuel, to generate it, than 
to circulate hot water. Steam also demands more attention in 
its management than hot water, and is here again objectionable 
on the score of expense, where labor is as high as in this coun- 
try. By this mode there is also the double cost of a cistern and 
steam pipes, only the former of which there is any necessity 
for, as will be seen in the method we are about to describe. 

In stoves, and pine pits, which latter, however, are here but 
little known, it has, till within late years, l3een usual to employ oak 
bark, (which has been used for tanning,) or leaves, and hence 
the common and oft repeated name, in English works, of bark beds, 
bark stoves, &c. Oak bark is not procurable here, and conse- 
quently leaves have been substituted: to the amateur American 
gardener who is a novice in horticulture, the term bark bed is 
scarcely understood, and we know of but few expressions which 
have so repeatedly puzzled the ideas of young beginners. As we 
have just stated, these have given way in many instances, though 
by no means in all, to the modes of heating mentioned above: 
in common forcing gardens, where neatness is not an object, they 
are still m use. But that hot water will finally take their place, 
there can be but little doubt. 

In the following plan, {figs. 1 and 2,) hot water alone answers 




all the purposes of warmmg the soil. We have given the plan 
from that erected in Mr. Sweetser's garden; but the principle 
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OD which it is constructed is all that we wish to pomt out, as it 
can be made of any dimensions, and work with equal facility. A 
cistern {fig 1,) is made for the purpose of holding water: this 
cistern is divided in the centre by a strip of board or plank, (6) 

with the exception of an open 
^ space at one end, as seen in the 

plan: at the other end the hot 
water enters, though one of the 
pipes, (a a) which may be made 
of copper or iron, and circulat- 
ing round the cistern by means 
of the open space just men- 
tioned, returns to the boiler 
through the other. The water 
enters and leaves the cistern on a 
level, but the return pipe, just 
outside, drops down by means of 
an -elbow, and the water returns 
with the same facility as from a common reservoir. The depth 
of water is about five inches, as will be seen in the section, 
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Sweetser's pit measures about sixteen feet in length, and 
three in breadth. The cistern takes up but part of this, as seen 
in the plans, and is about twenty inches wide and six inches high. 
Across the pit, about four inches from the surface of the water 
in the cistern, joists or plank are laid, to support a covering of 
bricks and stones, on which the soil, consbting of decayed leaves 
and light mould, is placed, for plunging in the pots of plants. 

When the fire is applied beneath the boiler, the water circu- 
lates freely, and that in the cistern soon becomes heated; the 
warm air rises through the bricks, which are laid without mortar, 
and stones, heating them in its course, and communicates with 
the soil: the evaporation is just su£5cient to keep the soil in a 
moist state, highfy conducive to the vigor and health of the plants. 
Fires are not required during the day, as the great body of water 
will retain sufficient v^rarmth to keep the heat of the soil above 
from declining. The bricks and stones also retain their warmth 
for a |reat length of time after the fire is out. 

This pit has been in operation several weeks, and continues 
to afford the greatest satisfaction. There is always a genial 
warmth in the soil, and the pipes communicating from the boiler 
to the cistern, together with the flue, keep the air of the house 
at as high a temperature as is required. This is an important 
thing in the constmction of the pit; as the same pipes in all ca- 
ses, no matter how large the dimensions of the water cistern, that 
warm the house, may be conducted into it: and, if required, can 
leave it, and still contmue further round the house before they 

VOL. III. — ^NO. I. 4 
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return to the boiler. Several amateur and practical gardeners 
have seen it, and pronounce it the most complete apparatus for 
the purpose that has ever been invented. Mr. Wilder has al- 
ready put one up like it in his stove. 

It only remains for us to say that this improvement is the in- 
vention of Mr. P. B. Hovey, jr., and was erected from a phm 
drawn by him, at the request of Mr. Sweetser, who was desiroiis 
of adding a pit to his stove, for plants that require /bottom heat. 
The success which has attended this system is such as to give 
us the utmost confidence in recommending it for all similar pur- 
poses, and more particularly for forcing cucumbers and other 
vegetables in the months of January and February, when it is 
all but impossible to work ordinary hot-beds. The first cost is 
not great, and the fuel which it consumes is very small; and in 
the latter case it would not cost half as much as the quantity of 
dung necessary for the formation of beds. 



Art. V. . CaUa at Gardens and Nurseries, 

Charlestown Vineyard, Messrs, Mason, — Dec, 14th. Within the 
past year there have been many additions made to the forcing depart- 
ment here, and it now contains, for the purposes of growing grapes, 
peaches, and various veeetablee, as lettuces, radishes, &c., upwards of 
four hundred feet of glass. An immense quantity of grapes will be 
produced here in the course of a year or two, as soon as the plants get 
well established. Mr. Mason, senior, is a very good grower of grapes, and 
we have no doubt that he will be able to make it a very pronuble bosi- 
ness. There' is a great demand for forced grapes, and it would give us 
much pleasure to see them supplied by such men as the Messrs. Ma- 
son, who are very industrious in their profession, rather than from the 
gardens of amateurs and wealthy gentlemen, who should be above 
such petty dealing, which interferes with the business of t^ forcing 
gardener, and prevents him from procuring the ready sale fof-^Us vari- 
ous articles, wnich he otherwise would. This is carried to a consider- 
able length by some ffentlemen, who, were it generally known, we can- 
not but believe would be ashamed to be considered as competitors with 
the industrious and hard-working forcing gardener. The same prac- 
tice in regard to flowers is pursued by too many who wish to be con- 
sidered as amateurs, but who are, in fact, nurserymen under this as- 
sumed title. Until this practice, unknown in any other section of the 
Union, except Boston and its vicinity, is done away with, it will be in 
vain to expect to find nurserymen possessing good collections of plants. 
It is one of the most serious drawbacks upon the progress of floricul- 
ture; and if as much of it is done for the niture as has been within a 
year or two past, we fear the business of the nurserymen will be so de- 
pressed as to render it scarcely worth pursuing. We throw out these 
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femarks with the hope that the minouB efifects of such a policy may be 
constantly impressed upon the minds of all those who have not reflect- 
ed upon the subject. 

In the green-house the plants look yigorous and healthy. The col- 
lection does not include many very rare plants, but abounds with such 
as are in demand and are constantly wanting, as geraniums^ mvrtles, 
oleanders, roses, &c. &c. The stock of these is very larse. Of three 
or four of the more common kinds of cereuses, there is also a conside- 
rable number of plants. There are a few camellias, including some 
good sorts, and one very fine plant of the double white. We observed 
a great manjr acacias, which Mr. Mason raised from seeds, the past 
summer, which he received from the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
cio^, and which were some of the number presented by the Baron Von 
Ludwig. But very few plants were in flower, excepting some roses, sal- 
vias, heliotropes, «lc : and, among these, AckciK suav^olens, with its deli- 
cate biosBOms, was the most conspicuous: several double white camel- 
lias were expanded, and one or two other varieties. Quite a number 
of bouquets are cut here during the winter, and just at the present time 
the plants had been tolerably well dipt. 

BroonUef Vale, Roxbury, Hon. John Lowell^ — Dec, 19th, We have 
not visited this place since August, 1835. The plants are in very good 
order, and the houses, which are altogether too small for such a valua- 
ble collection, are crammed to. overflowing. We hope Mr. Lowell will 
be induced to erect a more commodious house for many of the finer 
-specimens. Certainly the large and beautiful shaped orange and lemon 
trees here, the best by far in the vicinity of Boston, are deserving of a 

eace by themselves ; they show now to but little advantage; but Mr. 
[»weU cares less for display than many amateurs who possess inferior 
collections. 

In the stove, we found the pine plants in bloom and in fruit. We 
were astonished when Mr. Lowell's gardener informed us that several 
fruit had been cut during the past ^ear. The young fruit showing now 
will not be very large, as the pit m which the plants are growing has 
but little bottom heat, and at this late season they rarely swell up to a 
good size. This most excellent of all fruits is about to be raised in 
considerable quantity at Belmont Place, and, we hope, in greater num- 
ber here. Amon^ the plants were Poincidna pulch^rrima, or flower 
of Barbadoes, which) when we were here last, was a little plant not 
more than two feet or so in height: it has now attained the size of a 
large shrub, and is four or five feet high. We hope it will be made to 
prcNince flowers another season. The branches or the coffee tree were 
bending down under the great weight of the berries: it is a most orna- 
mental shrub. Pancratium specidsum was throwing up what we took 
for a flower spike. The Ficus el&stica and some other plants have had 
their tops cut off* on account of reaching to the glass ! Some of the 
finest specimens of Gdreus speciosissimus are here that we have ever 
observed, and one plant covers several square feet of the back wall. A 
small plant of the Tandiknut spiralis we noticed among the rest. 

In tne green-house the orange and lemon trees are almost breaking 
down with the quantity of fruit: we have no doubt but that some inuheU 
might be gathered from ten or twelve plants. Among the rest is the 
Citrus decumana, with the same fruit upon it which it was bearing when 
exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's exhibition at the 
Odeon, in September, 1835. Ardisia acuminata was in fine flower. A 
few camellias have expanded. C. reticuliLta was showing two buds, 
whieh will be in bloom in the course of a few weeks. A variety with a 
red flower, something in the way of coccinea, was in bloom; but we do 
aot'know that we have ever seen any thing just like it : there is no 
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great beauty about it, but we should be glad to know its origin. Seve- 
ral flowers of the double striped were expanded, but they looked so 
different from those that we have in bloom in our garden, that, were it 
not for the general familiar appearance of the plants, we should have 
called them some other kind: scarcely a spot or white was to be seen in 
some of the flowers, and the red was much paler than usual. There is 
here quite a collection of ixias, tritonias, gladioluses, &c., and a faae 
display may be anticipated in March and April. 

Seat of Col. T. H. Perkim, at BrookSne.^Dee. SOtA. As usual, 
this place is in excellent order. In the graperies the pruning of the vines 
is just commenced: the wood is exceeaingly large this year. The 
peacheries have not been pruned. In the small pic in the garden, where 
the grapes were cut this year, in April, Mr. Cowan has alreadv began 
to force the vines, and some of the ouds are now bursting; he calculates 
now upon cutting fruit in March. The fires were not put in until the 
flrst of the month, and the forcing must have been pretty rapid to have 
advanced so far already. The grapery, heated on Perkins's system, 
which was forced in succession to this pit last winter, will be brought 
forward with the others the ensuing spi*ing. 

We found very few plants in bloom. Some camellias were just be- 

S'nning to expand. C. var. ffloridsa here, is the same as C. var. gloria 
ilgica in our collection: like manv others, it possesses but little 
beauty, and can scarcely be considered as worth growing. JStehcia. Ion- 
gifldra, several plants of, and A. verticillkta, are full of buds, and will 
soon be lovely and conspicuous objects. Sparrmlmia afric^a is an or- 
namental green-house plant, which should be in every collection. En- 
kilinthus <][uinquefl6ra will flower again in the spring: this plant is said 
to be easily propagated by cuttmgs ; Mr. Cowan laved some of the 
shoots into pots last spring, but thev showed no signs of rooting late In 
the fall, ana the pots were removed: it is undoubtedly slow of propa- 
gation, which will prevent its being common for some time. Mr. Cow- 
an's seedling camellias, which we have before mentioned, have made a 
vigorous growth, and some of them show flower-buds; from the ap- 
pearance of the foliage some good sorts may be looked for. This fine 
tribe seeds freely, if the flowers are imprecated, and a great number 
of plants have already been raised in the vicinity of Boston. We may 
look forward to the time when as beautiful varieties will be produced 
here as have been raised by Mr. Floy and others in New York. We 
would advise those who have plants of the single red or warratah to be 
particular and impregnate the flowers with some of the finer kinds; the 
plants come forward slowly, but if a few aeeds are sown every year, 
after those of the first sowing begin to flower, there will be a contmual 
succession. 

We took a walk round into the forciuj^ ground, to see the foundation 
of two new forcing-houses which had lust been laid. The length of 
the two will be upwards of one hundrea feet: the back wall will not be 
very high, and the width of the houses will not be more than ten feet. 
Mr. Cowan has planned out what he thinks wiU be an important im- 
provement, in the construction of these, for the forcing of vines. It has 
always been a great objection to hot-houses, stoves, £c., that, from the 
high temperature at which they are kept the year round, vines could not 
be cultivated in them; and, consequently, where these alone exist, a 
grapery has to be erected. In Mr. Cowan's plan, this objection is done 
away with. The front wall is built on arches: at the distance of a foot 
from the inner side of the wall another one is built; the vines are plaotr 
ed outside, as usual; and when it is desired to give them a period of re- 
pose or rest, they are laid down in the cavity between the two walls: 
a jAank coping or shelf is laid over this cavity, which can be removed 
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at any time; and while it keeps all cold air out of the house, it answera 
the purpose of a shelf for placing on plants. In this manner the vines 
have the full action of the air upon them, and the necessity of cutting 
aipray the sill or sash, as is generally done to draw out the vines, when 
they have acauired any size, is entirely prevented. It only remains to 
be seen whetner it will answer all the purposes when completed: if it 
does, we shall endeavor to lay before our readers a plan or the same. 

Seai of Dr, Howard, — This appears to be a ver]r good situation, 
though, from a mere passing visit, we had scarcely time to notice its 
natural or artificial beauties. It is situated on Perkins^ Street, but a 
short distance from Jamaica Fond, which is plainlv seen from the man- 
sion. Of the style of the grounds, &c. we shall speak at another time; we 
now confine our remarks to the green-house wnich has been built the 
past annuner. It is about fiftv ieet long, with a main house and two 
wings, and is heated with brick flues. The principal fault we have to 
find with it is its height, which is barely sufficient to clear the head in 
walking through the house. Vines are planted in the border, and, when 
these come into bearing, it will be found impossible to pass along with- 
out touching them: the situation is rather high, and the walk might 
be easily sunk a foot or more, which would remedy this. Dr. Howard 
has lately purchased this place, and the collection is entirely new. 
The gardener, Mr. Irish, appears to understand his profession very 
well, and the plants were m a healthy state ; the g:eraniums were 
grown very strong. To occupy the spare room this winter, Mr. Irish 
was plaBting some lettuces in one or the wings, there being no stage 
for plants except in the centre apartment : these looked in a forward 
state. In the other wing some had alreadv attained a large size. 
Ameng the plants in flower were a few camellias; three or four boxes 
of mignonette perfumed the house with their fragrance, and some roses 
and other common flowers were expanded. Another year there will be 
more that is interesting. We hope Dr. Howard, who is a gentleman 
of taste, and has sufficient means, will extend his collection and add to 
it all the finer plants. It is an evidence of the' rapid progress which 
horticulture is making to see even as much, as has been already done, 
accomplished in one season. He already contemplates, we believe, the 
erection of a house, about eighty feet in length, for a grapery, peachery, 
&c. 

Seat of T. L««, E^q. — ^We had intended visiting this place the past 
summer, when the various plants which are the principal attraction 
here were in bloom. Mr. Lee is alreadjr known to our readers as a 
great admirer of hardy plants, and as having made great exertions to 
naturalize many of the kinds which have generally been called tender. 
With what success his efforts, which are continued with much zeal, 
will be crowned, remains to be seen. Since we were here, in 1885, a 
small green-house has been added; Mr. Iiee, however, does not appear 
to be partial to green-house collections, as he has added scarcely any 
plants to it He stated to us, some time since, that during the winter 
season, when residing in the city, a green-house would not afford him 
much pleasure; whien is, perhajM, one reason of his not giving more 
attention to getting up a collection : the present house was buut only 
Amt the purpose of protecting a few plants. We hope, however,, that 
Mr. Lee will alter his mind, and be induced to erect a range of houses 
which vrill compare with that at Belmont Place; or, if not as extensive 
as that, such an one as Mr. Wilder?s at Hawthorn Grove. We admire 
the taste which directs one to plant hardy trees and shrubs, which adds 
so much to the embellishments of garden scenery; but we would not 
exclude a love for green-house plants, which, during more than one 
half of the year, present to our eyes a mass of foliage and flowers. 
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and at a season, too, when our climate denies us any thing in the shape 
of vegetation. We would encourage a taste for green-house plants, 
but at the same time we would not lessen the desire of possessing hardy 
trees and shrubs. 

But to return to our subject: in the green-house we noticed a few 
remaining flowers of the yellow Indian chrysanthemum. This is set 
down in a paper in the Transactions of the London Horticultural So^ 
dety a» not worth cultiyating. We have given it up ourselves — still we 
cannot say it does not possess much beauty; but the late period of its 
flowering will prevent it from being generally grown. The principal 
plants were tender herbaceous ones, intermixed with stocks and a revr 
annuals, as the Jtfal6pe trifida var. grandifl6ra, JIfilva moschiLta, 8cc., 
which were in flower. The mode of heating is not very good: and, 
vrere the plants very valuable, some danger might be apprehended of 
injuring tnem, A common cylinder stove is placed in a irame of brick- 
"work, open on tlie front, the smoke passing off through a flue at the 
back ; tne heat supplied is very unsteady, sometimes hot and again 
cooler. As we have just stated, Mr. Lee must have a well-constructed 
house, heated with hot water pipes, and a good collection of plants to 
stock it. Many fine species and varieties for ornamenting the grounds 
in the summer season may be brought forward here, and such half hai^ 
dy shrubs as some of the rhododendrons, azaleas, &c., with protection, 
would display their flkrwers placed in clumps upon the lawn in the 
months or May and June. 

At Mr. fVitder'Sy Hawthorn Chrove^ the new stove, mentioned in our 
late visit to this place, is now about completed. A new mode of apply- 
ing bottom heat, described in another page, has been put in operation 
for the pit. In the green-house several camellias are in full bloom, 
and some varieties that have never flowered here will be expanded soon. 
Some of the fine amaryllises are beginning to throw up their flower 
spikes. 

J. D. FT. WiXliamSs ^^-i -Rox^ury, is about erecting a fine range of 
bouses. When completed we hope to have the pleasure of giving our 
readers some account of it. He is a gentleman of ample means, and, 
we doubt not, will spare no pains to make it one of the handsomest in 
the vicinity. 

j9 Spanr^oofed Chreen-house has been added to the garden of Mr.Leathe, 
Cambridffeport, the first of the kind, we think, in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. It has a light and airy appearance, and for some purposes prom- 
ises advantages over the common ones. It is upwards of thirty feet 
loi^. 

Mouni Washington House^ Sonth Boston. — ^This large, commodious, 
and elegantly furnished house, already known to the public as one of 
the best conducted in Boston, has annexed to it a fine garden, both for 
the recreation of the boarders, and for the purpose of supplying the ta- 
bles with all the luxuries the warden affords. A fine range of forcing- 
houses has just been completed. The whole is under the management 
of Mr. McOuUough, who, we have no doubt, will be able to furnish 
every thing the proprietors of the place can desire. 

In Boston, Mr. Winchester has had a fine-green-house erected in his 
garden in Franklin Street, We have not seen it, but understand it is a 
very beautiful and well proportioned structure. 

Brooklyn, New York, Residence of Perry, Esq., Henry Street, 

At a recent hasty visit to this city we were much gratified with the 
improvements in matters of taste connected with horticulture which 
came under our notice here. Indeed, in the erection .of handsome 
structures for the §[rowth of plants, the inhabitants are quite in advance 
of any thing in a sunilar way on the opposite side of the river — New 
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York. Mr. Perry's resideDce is situated near the South Ferry. The 
house is a handsome buildiuff, in the Grecian style, with Ionic porticoes 
and two wings, one of which, the eomervatory, is certainly one of the 
most complete and elegant structures of the kind we have yet seen. It 
is probably about fifty feet in length, with a span-roof, glazed on all 
aides, excepting, of course, where connected with the mam body of the 
house, with one of the parlors of which it communicates, through a 
glass door. In the interior there is a border around three sides of the 
conservatory, and a large oblong bed in the middle, filled with the choic- 
est plants. Between this bed and the border, the walk, paved with 
marble, is conducted round the conservatory: the building is heated by 
hot wrater circulating in cast-iron pipes. Among the choice specimens 
growing in the central bed, we observed very fine plants of Urknia 
8peci6sa, Ficus macrophylla, and jRhodod^ndron Russellu^itttm, the 
latter full of flower-buds. Very large orange and citron trees, a large 
fruiting specinien of the rose apple, Jambbsa vulgaris, and another of 
the double white camellia, all of which were more than eight feet hiflh, 
occupying the centre of this bed, and attracted our admiration. We 
noticed a number of fine camellias, of« which a few of the earlier sorts 
were then* (Nov. SO,) coming into bloom. Several acacias, decorated 
also with their pretty yellow blossoms, and a number of fine chrysanthe- 
mums, full of dowers, gave a ga^r appearance to the apartment. The 
exterior of the conservatory exhibits a row of pilasters supporting the 
roof, in the space between which, the windows, constructea and hung 
like double doors, open outwards for ventilation. The whole structure 
is one of the most finished models for those who are erecting similar 
edifices, that we can point out, and makes a very handsome wing to a 
villa in the Grecian style, now so prevalent in this country. The ad- 
vantages of thus connecting the green-house with the living-rooms of 
the house, in a private mansion, are so obvious as to need nothing ad- 
ditional on the subject from us. By the opening of a single door, the 
ladies of the family can refresh themselves, at any time, with the beau- 
ty and fragrance of the flowers, and enjoy the pleasant recreation of a 
half hour's delightful occupation among the plants, in the very depths of 
winter. This seems to have been too much neglected among us gene- 
rally, the green-house being, most frequentlv, a detached buildinff not 
accesuble to the family, in those months when most enjoyed, wiuout 
braving the cold air of winter. 

Mr. Perry has very considerable ground around his residence, which 
we were ^lad to see he is laying out in the most beautiful manner. A 
large basm of water with a handsome jet or fountain will be a conspic- 
uous ornament, and, judging from present appearances, the whole will 
be a suburban garden of the first order. 

ReMenee ofN. L BeeaVy Esq. — There is a handsome conservatory 
erecting here, in the same street, and nearly in the same style as Mr. 
Perry's, but detached from the house. Mr. Becar has just commenced 
collecting exotics; and as his conservatory was not quite finished, his 
plants were temporarily crowded into a green-house adjoining; among 
them we observed some noble orange trees, passifloras and.Cape plants. 
The hot-water apparatus putting up here is of the same construction as 
that we saw in Mr. Perry's conservatory, and is the work, we believe, 
of Mr. Anderson, engineer, Brooklyn. It appears to heat the house 
very perfectly, and is certainly neat in its appearance; but its first cost 
is probably twice as great as the apparatus with copper boiler and tubes, 
so generally used m Boston, and we are strongly inclined to doubt if its 
durability will be found greater. The furnaces in both cases are of 
course constriicted for burning coal under the boilers. Mr. Becar ap- 
pears to be quite an amateur of plants, and has a choice collection al- 
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ready brought together to ornament his conservatory. We passed sev* 
eral other neat structures for plants, attached to the town residences in 
Brooklyn, and were much pleased with the architectural taste shown iki 
their construction. 

New York. Mr. Thorhum, connected with his large seed store, in 
John Street, has a rather unique appendage, viz. a handsome saloon^ 
fitted up as a picture gallery, where one may be entertained with some 
excellent specmiens of the art. There is also an avianr, forcanarr and 
other birds, where we saw an immense number of these feathered 
sonffsters, whose sprightly notes of melody quite filled the building. 

Jit Mr. Thomas Hogg^s establishment, near the House of Refuge, 
we called for a moment to look through his well filled green-houses, 
and especially to examine the singular liot water apparatus already de- 
scribed in this* Magazine, vol. II, p. 248. It is now in steady opera- 
tion here, and we were equally delighted with its extreme simplicity, 
the email space occupied by the furnace and boiler, and the evident 
economy in point of fuel. The water circulates in the most free and 
perfect manner, which is more than we can say respecting all the differ- 
ent apparatuses we have seen in this neighborhood. The truth, as Mr. 
Hogg remarked, is, that in the level system of circulation, csfire should 
always be taken that the tube leaving the boiler shall ascend a trifle to 
the open reservoir, and the return pipe descend towards the boiler, en- 
tering of course at the bottom. This effectuaUy prevents the accumu- 
tion of air in the pipe, and, consequently, the gurgling sound sometimes 
heard in an apparatus not properly laid. 

On looking through the houses, we saw a number of fine seedling 

S uraniums, raised from the rarest yarieties the past season, which, from 
eir handsome foliage and thriAy appearance, promise to be valuable 
sorts. Mr. Ho^g is celebrated for his superb collection of this tribe of 

Slants, comprising all the most celebrated European kinds, and the 
loom here every spring is quite splendid. We saw also, with pleasure, 
a number of young plants of the rarer Cape heaths, and a ffreat many 
pots of seedlmgs of many Botany Bay plants. A very handsome Ian- 
tana (L. Selldwt^,) has been sometime m bloom here, of a fine purple, 
which we have not seen before in this country. 

Dr. H. S. Moat is, we understand, erecting a very splendid mansion 
in the Gothic style, in Westchester Country, a few miles from this city, 
with a very extensive and complete range of hot-houses, stoves, and 
green-houses. The whole is to be heated by hot water, and constructed 
after the most approved plans, and the collection of plants, when com* 

Eleted, will probably be one of the first in the Union. Dr. Moat is, we 
elieve, a gentleman of unlimited means and excellent taste, and we 
anticipate from him something very creditable in the way of horticul- 
tural improvement. — J3l. J. D. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. Oeneral Noiieei. 

Perkinses System o^ heating by Hot Water.^Thia system of heating 
is now much adopted in England in green-houses, hot-nouses, &c., and 
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also for private dwelUngs, charches, ware-houses, &c. The expense 
of the erection is cheaper thaa that of copper pipes and reservoirs^ 
and the small space it occupies renders it exceeainfflv useful where 
elegance and lightness of structure is considered. We hope it will 
be more adopted here^ where we are confident it will be found much 
better than tne method now in general use. In one of the graperies of 
Col. Perkins, at Brookline, it has been in operation some time, but we 
believe at no other place in this country. It is particularly applicable 
to early forcing-houses, and we have no doubt, could the apparatus be 
procured here, that it would soon take the place of the present system. 
— Cofuf. 

Cau»e of Mildew. — It has generally been supposed that mildew was 
caused bv a damp atmosphere, owing to dull cloudy weather, or to 
long and continued rains. We have, however, long believed to the 
contrary i indeed, we have proved it to be caused by the reverse of this; 
and we are glad to perceive that we are supported in our opinion bv 
Mr. Towers, the talented author of the Domestic Oardener's Mamui, 
He states what we have always main tained,that it is owing to a ^'droughtv 
slate of the soily high solar heat during the day," accompanied with 
cold heavy dews at night: and that the only preventive is, a plentiful 
supply of water both to the roots and foliage of plants affected. We 
several years since thed an experiment upon some gooseberry bushes, 
and ascertained the cause and also the same preventive : copious sup* 
plies of pure water stopped its increase; while on those wnich were 
not watered it continuea to spread with great rapidity. At a future 
time we shall extend our remarks on the subject. — id. 

New Method of §oioing Orain, praetieed in the §outh of Europe.-^ 
Durioc four vears past, S. Bocquet of Dammontin, whose husbandry 
is too Smited to permit a large rotation of crops, has sown his winter 
wheat from the 15th of June to the middle of July. In sowinff he 
makes a mixture of one half wheat and one half barley. The earuest 
of barley is of course preferred, as coming soonest to maturity. By 
the end of September or the middle of October, the barlejr being ripe, 
and the wheat already large, he cuts the whole within two mches of the 
ffTonhd — obtains an abunoant crop of fodder and a half crop of barley. 
In the mean time the wheat is by no means injured, grows vigorously, 
and attains a large size the next season. The crop of wheat is very 
abundant, the heads of large size and well filled. (Extracted froni the 
RqfortoHs di AgrieuUura, 1835.)— wA. J. D. 



Abt. II. Foreign NoHeee, 
ENGLAND. 



€frowim Plani$ in Olaee Casee. — At a late meetmg of the British 
Sdentifie Association, a {vetnium of the value of i&96 was awarded to 
Professor Henslow for ex[)erinlents and observations on the crowth of 
plants excluded from the air, according to the method of Mr. Ward, an 
account of which is given in our I, p. 34. The discovery of this method 
is likely to prove of great ^importance in floriculture: plants have al- 
readv Men sent from England to the East Indies, and arrived there in 
good order, which have repeatedlv been shipped in the ordinary modes, 
and have as repeatedly died on the passage. Might not many plants 
be added to our collections, which it has Men foimd impossible to im- 
port in the usual way, by having them planted in glass cases? We cer- 
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tainly hoi>e that some of our enterprising nurserymen in New York or 
Boston will attempt it. In our opinion carnations, pinks, &c. could be 
received without tne loss of a plant. — Cond, 

, FRANCE. 

Floral Commerce of Paris. — In a paper read before the Horticultu- 
ral Society of Paris by the president, on the 2d of March last, a 
lengthy account is giyen of the floral decorations made use of during 
the winter months, at the soirees and balls of that metropolis, and a de- 
tailed estimate made of the quantity of cut flowers sold in the shape of 
bouquets, flower-baskets, jardiniires, &c. during eight days or the 
month of January, between the 3dd and 30th of that month. From 
this account it appears that no inconsiderable trade is carried on by 
hiring out handsome plants, in boxes and pots, which are in general use 
for the decoration of the peristyles, vestibules and stairways of the 
houses. The vases or pots of plants being hired for a single night, 
not unfrequently serve to embellish, in succession, a dozen or twenty dif- 
ferent mansions in the course of a month. The extent to which this 
is carried in some instances may be estimated from the fact, that 
more than 1500 francs were paid for the plants used at a sini^le entM'- 
tainment, given by the Baron Rothschild, in February last. The efiect 
of these decorations, converting the passages and ante-rooms into a 
{garden of verdure, is described as being quite magical. Immense quan* 
tities of camellias are used for bouquets, and bouquets composed of the 
common fragrant violet, with a bud or two of the Bengal rose, are sold 
to the amount of 1000 francs, daily, during the winter months. The 
other flowers principal!]^ used are hyacinths, primroses, cyclamens, 
lauristinus, orange and citron, daphnes, heaths, pittosporunis, strelit- 
zias, &c. The following is an abstract of the estimate given of the 
amount produced, by the sale or hire of flowers and plants, during the 
eight days of January : — 

1st. Hire of boxes, pots, and vases of plants, shrubs, &c. 

transported from one ball to another . . . 10,000 fr. 
2d. Flower-baskets, wreaths and jardiniires, for the 

soirees 6,000 

8d. Single cut flowers of camellias, (250 dozen, at 10 to 

24 fr. per dozen) S,600 

4th. Bou^ts de Ute, and flowers for the head-dress, 

consisting of the choicest camellias, with flowers, buds 

and leaves 1,000 

6th. Pots of beautiful camellias in bloom, (200 at an 

average of 10 fr. each) 2,000 

6th. Bouquets for balls, at from 2 and 3 to 15 and 20 

fr. : average, 5 fr 20,000 

Total commerce in flowers, for the balls 

and soirees of eight days . . . 42,600 fr. 

The above is exclusive of the great sales constantly made in the 
Marehi auxfleurs, or flower-market of Paris, which covers the area of 
two acres on the Quai Dessaix. The large amount of the above sale 
is easily accounted for, when we consider the great number of balls, 
public and private, which take place in Paris during the vrinter months. 
From the report made to the prefecture of the police, it appears that 
there had been, on a single night of February (Shrove-Tuesday), 875 
private and 183 public balls. At the public court balls there are oflea 
assembled between 3 and 4000 persons. — Ji. J, D. 
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Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

Mr, RusselPs Garden and Nursery, at Worcester. — Our correspond- 
ent, Mr. J. W. Russel], now at Mount Auburq, has erected, the past 
sununer, in his garden here, and just completed, an excellent and well 
constructed green-house for growing both nowers and vegetables. Per- 
haps few of our readers are aware that Mr. Russell has lately purchased 
a tine piece of land, at a short distance from the centre of this nourishing 
town, containing upwards of thirty acres, part of which he intends to 
devote to a nursery, and the other to the production of vegetables for 
the market, for which, owing to the ereat increase of the population of 
the towo, there is now much demand. There is a spreading taste for 
horticulture here, as the neat and well laid out grounds of some of the 
wealthy gentlemen will attest. It must be a source of much gratifica- 
tion to the citizens to have Mr. Russell select their vicinity for the e«- 
tablishment of his garden; and while we congratulate them upon the 
accession of a gardener among their inhabitants who possesses so much 
practical knowledge, we must lament his removal from our vicinity. 
We would state, however, that he does not contemplate to leave his 
present situation for some time; and we shall be much astonished if the 
proprietors of Mount Auburn are willing to dispense with his services, 
if a good salary will be any inducement fpr him to remain. The affairs . 
of the cemetery are looked af\er with the interest of a prourietbr, and 
we doubt if a person could be found who would perform tne duties of the 
^office in all its parts with the same fidelity. Mr. Russell has given the care 
of his garden at present to Mr. Hall, a very good cultivator, and he 
will remain where he now is for at least two or three years. When he 
does leave us, he will carry with him the good wishes of every person 
interested in sfardening. — ^Cond. 

New seedling Pear. — We have been just presented, by James Brown, 
Esq., of this city, with a fine native pear, originated in West Cambridge 
about seven years since. It bore a few pears in the season of 18S5, 
and, during the one just passed, produced above a peck. We have not 
time or space to speak of its merits, otherwise than to say it will rank 
with the Dix, Wilkinson, and others of the best native sorts, but shall 
describe and name it af\er the raiser, who is an old inhabitant of the 
town of West Cambridge, in our next, — Id. 

Urania speeidsa. — A fine plant of this splendid species is in the pos- 
session of J. W. Boot, Esq. of this city. It is about ten feet high, and 
its rich foliage is an object of surpassing grandeur. Such a fine speci- 
men is rarely seen, but we anticipate the time when this, together with 
the whole of the noble order Muskcece will be appreciated sufidciently 
to be grown in houses by themselves. — Id. 

SL Oermain Pear.— This noble fruit, which has been termed an 
"ontcasf ' by Mr. Kenrick, in his Orchardist, has been raised in all the 
perfection of olden time in the garden of Mr. S. Sweetser, Cambridge- 
port. Some of the individual fruits were upwards of Jive inches in 
length. This does not look so much like an *' outcast" as Mr. Ken- 
rick would have us believe; and we are inclined to the opinion that 
climate and old age have less to do with the deterioration of many of 
what are termed " ancient" varieties, as the Doyenn^ Gris or St. Mi- 
chael, brown beurr^, &c., than careful cultivation, sheltered situations, 
E roper soil and judicious pruning. The only complaints we have heard 
ave been made by cultivators within a short distance of Boston; while 
throughout nearly the whole extent of the Union they are produced in 
all their original beauty and excellence. We have received, the past 
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fall, from the Messrs. DowniDg, Newburgh, New York, specimens or 
several of these " outcasts" which were from old trees, and which, we 
hesitate not to say, were never seen in greater perfection by Duhamel, 
or other equally eminent pbmologists of his time. — Id, 

Aquatic Plants^ either hardy or tender, are rarely met with in oar 
gardens: with the exception of a few of the former in the Botanic 
Garden at Cambridge, and one or two of the latter at Belmont Place, 
not one is believed to exist in this vicinity. Are they difficult of flow- 
ering when transferred from their native habitats, that they are neglect- 
ed? Nothing is more beautiful than the nymphfeas, and perhaps some 
remarks by your correspondents, who are acquainted witn them, might 
be the means of drawinff attention to the subject. — <S. 

Lichen Tree. — On the edge of a neighboring swamp in Scituate is 
an old and decayed apple tree, of a very large size, whose branches are 
covered with a profusion of lichens of two species, viz. Usnea fl6rida 
and barbka. Not a twig of its spray which is not enveloped in this 
singular drapery of cryptogamus vegetation ! As I saw it leafless on a 
November morning, and in the midst of a violent shower, its appear- 
ance was highly picturesque and altogether uuique. The moisture of 
the atmosphere had given a verdure to the vegetation, of that grayish- 
green color peculiar to those plants. It seemed some hoary patri- 
arch of the vegetable world. — If. 

The Estate of the late Dr. tlosack having been sold since his death, 
I understand the green-house collection will be offered for sale in the 
ensuing spring. The collection b remarkably rich in banksiaSj a noble 
genus of plants, of which the Doctor was probably fond, and the plants 
of the different species now at Hyde Park are believed to be the finest 
in the country, being thrifty and of large size. We hope these, as well 
as many other fine things in that collection, will fall into the hands of 
some amateur who will appreciate their value. — Yoursy N.y New York. 

riex optUa, or Jimeriean HoUy. — ^This splendid native shrub [ f] is now 
in all its glory, interspersed amidst the fine specimens of eversreen 
pines and neinlocks, or else rendered more conspicuous in itself, by its 
contrast with the leafless forest trees of a deciduous habit. Its rich 
scarlet berries, on short peduncles, glittering among the dark-green 
leaves, render it an exceemngly interesting object, even when seen at a 
considerable distance. This neighborho^ can boast of several ever- 
green shrubs, such as the above, together with Kilmia latif5lia, Prinos 
gUber, Andrdmeda calyculkta, and at Plymouth the alpine prostrate 
crowberry, E'mpetrum nigrum. — J}., Hinghamy Nov. 30, 1886. 



Art. IV. Q^erie$y CriticiitM, ^e. 

Malta Melon. — ^Have any of your correspondents ever cultivated this 
melon? It is said to possess the rare quality of keeping three or four 
nlonths without its flavor, which is also stated to be delicious, being in 
the least injured. Some information respecting it will be very accept- 
able to ^our friend and subscriber — S. Dec. 16<A, 1836. 

MMltara aurani\aea. — Can Judge Buel have reference to this plant 
when he states, in the Cultivator ^ tor December, that it is of slow growth, 
more tender than the Chinese mulberry, that the stems have been killed 
down to the ground everv season, for eight or ten years in his garden^ 
and that the fruit is similar to a black walnut? This statement is so 
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entirely different from all others that I have ever seen, that I am hiclined 
to beliere he refers to some other plant. — P. jB. jH. jr., Cambridgeppri* 
JDce. IS/A, 1836. 

Tree mMignoneiie, — ^A correspondent of the Oardener*s Magaxtntt 
Tol. IX, states that the common or sweet migQ<Miette, (JResMa odor^ta,) 
may be grown to the height of ten feet. Do any of your corresponds 
ents, especially some of uiose who have practised gardening in Eng- 
land, know what method of culture is pursued, to make it attain this 
great height ? Some information would be much liked by one who is an 
admirer of this plant. — Yours, 8., Dee. 16th, 1836. 



Akt. Y. J\ifa$Baehu9ett§ Hortieulttaral Society. 

Saiwrday, Nov. %9th, IBSB.'-Exhibiied. From the Hon. E. Yose, 
Napoleon, Urbaniste, Frederic de Wurtemburg, Duchess d'Angouleroe 
and Doyenn^ blanc pears; the latter very go(^ specimens. From B. 
V. French, Capsheaf pears. From the Rev. Dr. Harris, Dix pears; 
these specimens were nandsome but over-ripe. From B. Guild, Esq., 
Holland green, Crasanne and some other kinds of pears. From 
L. P. Grosvenor, Porame Royal apples, a most excellent and valuable 
variety, a native of Connecticut, from whence it was introduced to this 
vicinit|r by him. Dr. Ford, Alna, Maine, sent specimens of the 
folio wmg apples for exhibition: — Baldwin, (not the old well known va- 
riety of that name,^ Haley, Golden russet, King's pocket, spice and 
Plummer apples, all native fruits, and some of them deserving cultiva- 
ticm. From the Rev. H. Ramsdale, West Thompson, Conn., speci- 
mens of the following kinds were also sent for exhibition, viz. *Chan- 
dler, Ponune Royal, large red sweet, •Harvey, Hollow Crown, •Red- 
dick, large red, and' belle et bonne: those marked with the star we 
tasted ourselves, and can recommend them as excellent varieties; all 
supposed native fruits. At this meeting specimens of the Sylvance 
verte, presented at a former one, by the Hon. John Lowell, and the 
IdabSle, sent by the Messrs. Downing, (see vol. H, p. 456,) were tasted, 
as they were now mature; both were found to be excellent, particularly 
the latter, as we have before stated. 

November 36<A. — Exhibited. From S. Downer, Urbaniste, beurr^ 
Die], Wilkinson, beurr^ Ranee, Bleeker's Meadow, Messire 
Jean, Forelle and Burgermeester (?) pears; the specimens of some 
of these sorts were very beautiful; uso, Ortley pippins, very large, 
and a fine fruit. From Hon. E. Yose, Napoleon and Frederick de 
Wurtemburg pears, the lattw better known as the beurr6 Capiaumont, 
bat which is not the true variety; also, Hubbardston Nonsuch apples, 
excellent. 

December 9d. — Exhibited. From R. Manning, iHapoleon and Fiffue 




eric de Wurtembure pears; the latter fine specimens, and better than 



we have ever tasted them: also, Marygold, Bellflower, Autumn pippin 
and Hubbardston Nonsuch apples. From M. P. Wilder, Colurooia 
Yirffalieu pears, from the origmal tree, in Westchester County, New 
Tore: this is a very ffood December fruit, and we shall notice it here- 
after under our Pomoiogical Notices. 

December lOth. — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, St. Germain 
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peon; beautiful specimens. From John Clapp, Reading, Verte Longno 
Fanach^e pears and Baldwin apples. From M. P. Wilder^ beurr6 
d'Aremberg and Young's baking pears; the former good specimens, 
from a young tree. From L. P. Grosvenor, Spitzemberg and black 
giliiflower apples. From John Heard, Esq., Green sugar pears. 



Art. VI. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Roots, Tuben, ^c. 
Potatoet : 

**«»•»«««•• {JSbS^l; 

Tuniipfl: common, 

per bushel, 

OnioDB : 
per bodicl 

Beets, per bwhel 

Garrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Salsify, pea* bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound, i.. 

Radishes, pcr.bimch, 

Shallote, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^. 

Cabbages : per doien, 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red. 

Ciauliilowen,6ach, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

Spinach, per peck, 

Squashes and Pumphms, 

Cbnada, per pound, 

Winter crook neck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

West India, per pound,. . . 
Pumpkins, each, 



From To 



9cts, 



60 
75 

25 

00 



60 
50 
60 

00 

4 

4 
76 
76 
75 
124 
121 
12J 
20 
14 



1 00 
1 00 
26 
10 
12J 
26 



6 
4 
4 
8 

m 



«cts, 



1 75 
75 

2 00 
75 

2 75 
1 25 

76 

76 

1 25 
6 
6 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 



17 

20 



75 
1 60 
1 60 
60 
12J 
25 



7 
6 

4 
20 



Pa and Swtet Herbs, 

Parsley, per half peck,. . . 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . . . 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . « . 

JFVutte. 



Apples, dessert : 



From To 



9ctB, 



17 
6 
6 
6 



$cts. 



20 
12 
12 



N.Y.Pippins,{j^^a, 

«-ts,^P^J,^-l;::;;n 

Baldwins, J P*^*?;";^; I? 

'( per bushel, 1 

Golden Pippins, per bushel,'! 

Bellflower, per bushel,.. . 

Pears : 

St. Germain, per dozen,. 

Passe Colmar, per doien, 

Chaumontel, per half peck, 

Messire Jean, per half peck. 

Baking, J P*''HJ*!' ? 

'^ *^* l per bushel 1 

Quinces, per bushel, 2 

Cranberries, per bushel, 4 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound. 

White Malaga, 

Purple Malaga, 

Berberries, per bushel,. .. 



12 00 

|l 00 
|2 50 
|1 50 
|2 60 

1 25 

2 60 
1 25 
2O0 



On«ige.,fp^ »?>*'• 



per doten, 

Lemons, J »*'*?«' 

^^ » ( per doien, 

Shaddocks, each, , 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 

Walnuts, J '^'^bT*V 

* i per bushel 

Almonds, (sweet) per pound,. 

Filberts, per poimid, 

Castana, 



50 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
50 

50 ll 00 
50 1 00 
00 I 
Z7t 60 



4 00 
2 00 
8 00 

5 00 

m 

26 



20 

20 
00 2 60 
00 8 60 
25 60 
00 ,6 00 
87^! 60 
26 



600 

500 

2 60 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — Owing to tbe open weather during the month nearly up 
to this date, which is rather unusual at this season, the market has been 
tolerably well supplied with the various articles; last year the early 
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snow, which fell in the latter part of November, completely buried np 
whole crops of turnips and cabbages, and, in some instances, potatoes 
and other vegetables; had the winter set in as early this year, the sup- 

gy at the present time would bv no means be adequate to the demand, 
f potatoes there is a fair supply : some few have arrived, and though 
sales are rather dull, the prices seem to be maintained; Eastports are 
« exceedingly scarce, and sell at our highest quotations; very few St. He- 
lenas have come to hand this year; they have been asked for, and would 
command a good sale : sweet potatoes are all gone. Turnips, onions, 
&c. are as abundant as usual at this season. Horseradish has been re* 
ceived in tolerable supply, owing to the open weather, but within a few 
days it has been more scarce, and the price advanced. Cabbages of ail 
kinds are still scarce; Savoys command a slight advance from our last. 
We have not seen any brocolis this month. A few cauliflowers occa- 
sionally come to hand, which are very readily taken. Spinach is un- 
commonly abundant: we have rarely known so great a supply and pri- 
ces so moderate at tnis season; it comes in verv handsomely grown and 
of good size. Of West India squashes there have been some arrivals 
of small lots, the first of the season, since our last; a slight depression 
in the prices of poorer common kinds has been the consequence; those 
already received are handsome and of tolerably large size. 

In apples, and, indeed, most other fruits, there is not muchdoin^, and 
sales are rather dull; prices remain moderate, and the supply is suf- 
ficientlv lar^e for the demand^ a large lot of bellflowers have arrived 
from the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and are sold at retail in ffreater 
quantity than any other sort; it is a fine apple: a few bushels of hand- 
some golden pippins have come in, which were raised in the vicinity. 
Fine varieties of pears were never so plentiful; good Passe colmars 
and St. Gernuiins are now to be had, as also some Chaumontels; it is 
gratifying to see these excellent fruits introduced to our market. Pine 
apples are scarce. Foreign grapes are vet abundant, continued supplies 
having been received by recent arrivals; they come in (food order this 
season. Walnuts are quite abundant and of good quality this winter. 
-^Youri, M. T., Bo$t<m, Bee. 20(A, 1886. 



Art. YII. Meteorological Notice. 

FOR NOVEMBER. 



November throughout was a cold month, the thermometer fallinr 
below 15^ for several mornings the last week. The frost in the grouna 
averaged upwards of six inches in depth during this cold spell, and 
had not a thaw succeeded early in December, the planting of many 
sorts of bulbs must have been put off until spring. No snow fell : last 
year it covered the ground the SSd, and did not disappear until April. 
The mean temperature, as will be seen by the following table, was very 
low. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, $^ 50'— highest, 53^; lowest, 
1(P above zero. 

WiifDs.— N. three days— N. E. two— E. four— S. five— S. W. five 
— W. four — N. W. seven days. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, nine days — light, twenty-one days. 

Character of the Weather. — Fine, two c&ys, — Fair, Meen days — 
Clovot, thirteen days. 

IZotny, five days. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JA.NUART. 

Ufdbr this head we shall continue to jpye the same infonnation as 
we have heretofore, believing it to be useml to a great portion of our 
readers. Some may object to it as being a repetition of tne same thing 
jrear after year; but if useful in the first instance, it mast be so still, as 
It will preclude the necessity of continually referring to back volumes. 
New plants, too, occasionally come under this head, which may not 
have been noticed before. Until our readers shall think that there is 
no necessity of a monthly calendar, we shall continue to insert it, 

FRUIT DEPARTMEKT. 

Grape vines in the green-house or grapery, which have been pruned, 
should have their shoots tied up singly to the raflers, or, if more con- 
venient, bundled together and laid along horizontally with the front 
sill. Shoots intended for cuttings, in the spring, may be preserved ia 
the cellar, by inserting their lower ends in some moist soil. 

Peach trees grown m graperies, or in houses by themselves, will re- 
quire pruning, if not done before. Trees in pots may be placed in the 
cellar for protection. 

Stratoherries in pots for forcing, may be now placed in a pit or stove, 
very near the glass; give a deal of air, to ensure a good settmg of fruit. 
Water sparingly while the flowers are expanded, r^ow is a good time 
to sow the seeds, in boxes, in greenhouses, pits or hot-beds. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT, 

CameUias will now be advancing their flower-buds rapidly. Give 
good supplies of water, and in very fine weather an oceasjonal sprink- 
Bng with a fine rose syringe, with perfectly pure water. Sow the seeds 
now in small pots, five or six in each. 

Cereuses, eaetuses, ^e. must be watered very sparingly for a month 
or two. 

Hyacinths and other bulbs, planted in November, may now be intro- 
duced into a warm part of the green-house to flower. 

SparaxiseSi ixias, Sre.y where not planted, should have the same done 
this month. 

Heaths: give these judicious waterings, and place them in an airy part 
of the house, and not very near the flues or hot water pipes. 

Azaleas and rhododendrons, as soon as the least sign of growing or 
flowering is perceived, should receive liberal supplies of water. 

AmofryUises of most sorts will not now require any water, unless 
placed in the store. 

Mstrcsmerias will require potting oflf into a good compost as soon as 
they begin to grow. 

m the greenJiouse give frequent airings if the weather wiH permit: 
pick up all dry leaves, and spill as little water as possible in watering 
the plants. Dampness is always troublesome in the months of Decern* 
ber and January. Fumigate often to destroy insects. In the stove 
continue to propagate all kinds of plants; and tnose sorts that are grow- 
ing freely may be watered more plentifully. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber beds should be made up this month, or the. dung put in 
preparation for making up the next. 

Lettuces and radishes, m frames, will require air every fine day, but 
should be covered warm at night. 

Cabbages, eauHflowers, ^e. may be now sown for a very early crop. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Microscopic Observations, No. I. By A Corres- 
pondent. 

Whoever has taken any notice of the forms and modifica- 
tion of leaves, must have observed a diversity of pubescence in 
the greater or less number of hairs which constitute that peculiar 
and organic structure. Thus the beautiful ciliae on the margin of 
some, as O'xalis, sp. , the woolly appearance on others, Ferbdscum, 
GnaphMium, iStkchys, tlie sericious clothing of Leucad^ndron 
arg^nteum, the soft and close pile of Pycndnthemum, the fragrant 
apparatus of Jl/^ntha, and the poisonous, stinging armature of 
LTrtica and Lodsa^ are familiar examples. The functions such 
organs perform in the general economy of the plants have not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Absorption and exhalation have 
been supposed to be effected by their agency. As a protection 
from undue heat or moisture they have been considered of im- 

J)ortance. For the former purpose diey must serve as a defence 
rom the sun to those minute pores which exist on the surface of 
the leaf. 'In the latter instance they should answer a similar pur- 
pose to the glaucous investment on smooth foliage, technically 
called the bloomy which, though easily removed, has an astonish- 
ing power in the repulsion of water. 

Notwithstanding most plants are furnished with pubescence in 
some stages of growth, or on some parts of their structure, yet 
whole familes and groups are entirely destitute of it. Such are 
the tliick leaved and succulent kinds. Even here we have nota- 
ble exceptions in the fierce and strong-armed species of the 
C4cti, many of which are completely invested, on their leafless 
stems, with a larger and smaller series of prickles, improperly, 
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as we think, termed spmes, which, phjsiologic^Dy considered, 
are abortive branches, needing only peculiar circumstances to 
call them into a gemmiferous and leafy habit. Here then the 
character of pubescence is changed of modified, from delicate 
vascular structures, to rigid and indurated forms. 

The leaves of aquatic plants are also destitute of such organs. 
The leaves of amphibious vegetables are smooth when un- 
der water, but of a different form and texture when emersed. 
Several species of Jtandnculi have sets of foliar appendages, 
with different degi'ees of pubescence. 

From these and similar considerations we should conceive that 
a system of pubescence on different plants might afford impor- 
tant data in the methods of studying their habitis, and employing 
the results of isuch study to their certain and successful cultiva- 
tion. Thus, if it be true as has been conjectured, that the ofiSce 
of the hairs, which constitute the pubescence, be to prevent a 
too rapid evaporation from the stomata of the leaves, and to pro- 
tect their surfaces from too great heat or moisture, then where 
these natural provisions are artificially effected, should we not 
notice some change in their general economy? Or, were these 
minute organs . mtended to facilitate evaporation by creating a 
greater surface without extending the amplitude or circumference 
of the leaf, ought not a change in their nutrition effect a corres- 
ponding change in their economy? To what end are the young 
leaves so abundantly provided, which on maturation lose such 
a provision? Or why, as others expand, (for instance, those of 
the horse-chestnut,) they part with the superfluous covering, 
so palpably apparent in their primary expansion? In these two 
cases there would seem to be a temporary provision against the 
effect of cold in the critical period of their vernation. 

But the structure of the pubescence, as well as its presence, 
claims our attention and admiration. Perhaps there are few sub- 
jects for the microscope of greater interest, so far as real beauty 
and elegance of form is concerned, than may be found in the 
pilose clothing of leave$ of different plants. The more aston- 
ishing discoveries of physiological botany which this instrument, 
in the skilful hands of the patient investigator, have made and 
given to the world, require a peculiar genius and talent, with 
great nicety of operation, to trace. The diflSculty of procuring 
proper instruments, and the expense of- accurate ones, have ex- 
cluded these deeply interesting studies from many an inquirer 
into the mysteries of organized matter. Nor are experimenters 
themselves mutually agreed respecting various minute but impor- 
tant organs, as their form, function or even existence. Not im- 
perceptible to unaided vision, as are these just mentioned, the 
pubescence, with ordinary instruments of considerable power, 
will display diversity and beauty combined. A bouquet firom 
the green-house, the few plants of our own cultivation in the 



parlor, may serve to pass many a tedious hour of winter, when 
we are secluded from the free participation of studies connected 
with 3n outdoor communion with Flora. Radiating from the 
lamina of a simple leaf, We may discover myriad mimic stars in 
a limited field of a few inches. Transparent crystallme bead 
on bead may be seen in a single hair of another species. Jointed 
in distinct and frequent articulations, you will have the mimicry 
of the stately Bambusa ^Bamboo) in the length of an eighth of 
an inch. Furcillated and pectinated, plumose and simple, soli- 
tary or by pairs, their forms are equally of individual and pecu- 
liar interest. The fang of the rattlesnake, (Croialus^) with its 
remarkable structure, is displayed in the excretory hairs of the 
UnicBj while the highly irritating pubescence on the pods of 
i^6]ichos priliriens ( Jkf tict^na pruriens Dec.) has furnished a valu- 
able article in the practice of pharmacology. 

The fragrance with which the foliage of some plants is fur- 
nished, and which it gives out when bruised, proceeds from a va- 
riety of organs appropriately contrived to secrete it. Among 
others we have noticed a curious provision in Primula prsB^nitens, 
whose leaves possess a not unpleasant odor.* A minute section 
of a leaf submitted to a magnifying power of two thousand five 
hundred times, and in a vertical direction, displayed a great num- 
ber of perfectly transparent hairs of various lengths, each sur- 
mounted with a gland, from which issues the peculiar odor of the 
leaf. The delicacy of this body requires that considerable care 
be used in preparing the section of the leaf for the microscope. 
The glandular summits of several were broken, and exhibited a 
flaccidity such as might arise from the rupture of an attenuated 
juice from between the delicate and thin membrane of the hair. 
The young shoot of Ferb^na JUehndres (cfaamaedrifdlia Swt.) 
submitted to the same test, was furnished witli flat and twisted 
hairs, inserted on a short pedicel, and articulated with it. The 
cellular tissue of the mosses affords a spectacle of no ordinary 
interest; but we could not have previously conceived that a few 
such seemingly simple and uninteresting objects could have open- 
ed to us such a field of observation, instruction and delight. 

Hoping to be able to pursue the subject more in minute detail 
at some future time, we may be prompted to give the results to 
this journal, should the present number prove acceptable. 

Yours, 

A Correspondent. 

* So far from considering the odor of the foliage of this beautiful iilant 
at all unpleasant, we view it as a property recommendinff it to cultiva- 
tion. A few leaves in a bouquet add a more agreeable odor^ to our 
nund, than those of the rose geranium. — C<md, 
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Art. II. Pomological Mticea: f^^otiees of one hundred and 
twenty-six varieties of Pears which have ripened their FVuii 
during the season of 1836, tn the Pomological Garden^ Salem^ 
Mass. By R. Manning, Esq. Some ^ccount^ together with 
a Description^ of a new native Seedling Pear. By the Con- 
ductor. Mtice of the Mabille Pear. By Messrs. C. &. A. J. 
Downing, Botanic Garden and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. 

We conclude Mr. Manning's excellent paper with this num-* 
ber; and we have no hesitation in saying that in his remarks is 
embraced a large amount of information respecting the great 
number of fruits of which he writes. In addition to those enu- 
merated, twenty or thirty other fruits, received as different vari- 
eties, attained perfection the past year; but ^ ther^ were some 
doubts about the correctness of the names, a notice of their 
merits is deferred to the end of another season. 

55. Beurri Diel Pom. Mag. — One of the new Belgic pears: 
it is of first rate excellence and ripens gradually, in the house, 
in the early part of winter. The tree produces abundantly, and 
grows vigorously, but i? of a crooked and irregular shape. The 
pear which I have received from several sources as the Colmar 
Souverain, proves to be the same as this. There is, no doubt, 
a true Colmar Souverain not yet received in this country. 

66. Easter Beurri Pom. Mag. — The best very late pear yet 
known: it is in use in March, April and May. The tree grows 
vigorously, and is an early as well as a great and constant bearer. 
The Bergamotte de la Pentecote of the French and Flemings 
is undoubtedly the same as this, although the editors of the Po' 
mological Magazine are of a different opinion. 

67. Beurri Gris. Sjmonyme: Brown Butter* — ^One of the 
best, if not the very best of the old varieties. In exposed pla- 
ces these pears are worthless^, but in protected gardens, in 
cities, or trained to a wall, they are still excellent. 

58. Bezi Vaet. — This is undoubtedly an old variety, althou^ 
new with us. The tree attains a large size before it produces 
fruit, but then bears abundimtly. The flavor of the fruit is fine, 
in this respect resembling the Bezi Chaumontel. I had an abun- 
dance of these pears during the past season, but, I regret to say, 
not one fair and perfect specimen; all had the appearance of the 
old varieties. 

59. Black Pear of Worcester. Synonyrae: Iron Pear. — 
A large and very productive baking pear, one of the most pro* 
fitable fruits for the market. The tree is a great and constant 
bearer. 

60. Bkecker^s Meadow. — A native fruit from New York. 
The tree grows vigorously, and attains a large size before it 
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bears. The pears of this kind sent from New York are very 
fine; but those raised in my own garden did not arrive at the 
same perfection. I think that this tree, like the Seckel, requires 
a rich soil in order to produce fine fruit. 

61. Jlot de fVurtemhurg. Synonyme: Capiaumont of the 
Pomological Magazine. — The tree produces abundantly. The 
fruit is very fine and handsome, and in every respect entitled to 
extensive cultivation. Ripe in October. 

62. Caiillae Duhamel. Synonyme: jFbrty Ounce Pear of 
the French gardeners. — A very large and productive winter ba- 
king pear. 

63. Bezi Chaumontel. — An old variety of first rate excel- 
lence; it is very productive, and not subject to crack. Its only 
fault appears to be a disposition to rot before it becomes mellow; 
when this is the ease, it may be baked, for which it is well 
adapted. 

64 . Delices d^ Hardenpont, — This new pear produced a few im- 
perfect fruits for the first time the past season, (1836.) Further 
proof and a more favorable season are necessary in order to judge 
of its merits. 

65. Duchess d^JlngouUme, — A very large and productive 
pear, of recent origin. In order to produce fruit as large and 
as handsome as that figured in the Pomological Magazine^ I 
think the trees should be trained to a wall in a rich soil. ' Mine 
were standard trees, in a rather poor soil, and the fruits did not 
answer the expectations I had formed, from seeing the specimens 
produced in the highly cultivated gardens in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. Ripe in November and December. 

66. ^Echasserie Duhamel. — A very productive winter table 
pear; in some seasons verv fine. I have seen them in the mar- 
ket in Boston, equal to the very best winter pears. They are 
of small size, except in g rich soil. The leaves are indented, 
and the young wood is weak, and bent at every eye. 

67. Glout Moreeau. — This has till lately been cultivated as 
the beurr^ d'Aremberg; the French gardeners still continue it 
by that name. After the experience of several years I do not 
consider it as a first rate fruit. It is produced in abundance, 
hangs late on the trees, and ripens in the early winter months. 

68. Martin See Duhamel. — An old variety: although in some 
catalogues it is called ^' fine," I have found it so indifferent that 
I shall not continue its cultivation. Ripe from November till 
January. 

69. Mesrire Jean. — A well known pear, of a sweet and agree- 
able taste, breaking fike an apple in eadng. It is productive 
and well suited to the market, but only of second rate quality. 
Ripe m October and November. 

70. WinUr Orange. — A very productive old variety. The 
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leaves are smooth and the young wood downj; the fruit is small 
and not very desirable. Ripe in January and February. 

71. Lewis. — A native fruit from the vicmity of Boston. The 
trees are vigorous and healthy, producing immense crops, and the 
fruit highly deserving of cultivation. November and December. 

72. Louise Bonne. — An old early winter pear. In some 
seasons I have raised them of middling quality; but, taking into 
consideration the large number of fine fruits which ripen at the 
same time, I have determined to discontinue the cultivation of 
this variety. . I have received, as the Long Rose-water, a pear 
which proves to be the ?ame as this. 

73. Pcuse Colmar. — One of the best and most productive of 
the new Flemish pears. My trees bear abundant crops of fine 
fruit every season, yet their rapid and vigorous growth is not ia 
the least impeded; the young shoots become ripe in June, imme- 
diately blossom, and produce a second crop of fruit, of a small 
size and oblong shape. Trees which I have received from va- 
rious sources, as the beurr^ d'Argenson, prove to be the same 
as the Passe Colmar. The fruit ripens in November, and will 
continue in eating till February. 

74. Pound Pear. — The pear cultivated in New England un- 
der this name is the largest, the most productive, and the most 
desirable of all the winter baking pears. From all the evidence 
I have'bpen able to collect, I have no doubt that this is the 
Treasure pear, described and figured in the old edition of Du* 
hamel. 

76. Prince'^s St. Germain. — Raised from seed in the nursery 
of W. Prince & Sons, at Flushing, L. I., near New York. 
The tree is a great bearer, but in my garden the fruit is but of 
second rate merit compared with those of high excellence which 
ripen at the same time. January and February. 

76. Raymond."^ A new fruit, raised ^om seed by Dr. Joseph 
Wight, of Raymond, Maine, from whom I obtamed grafts sev- 
eral years since. The growth of the tree is weak, and the shape 
crooked; the leaves are small; it produces abundantly, and the 
fruit is decidedly of first rate quality: it has been eaten with the 
St. Michaels, and decided to be equal to that old variety in its 
most perfect state. Ripe in September and October. 

77. Sabine d^EU. — Grafts by this name have been received 
from various sources, and they all prove the same as. the old 
English Red Cheek. The true fruit is yet to be obtidned from 
Europe. « 

78. St. Ghislain. — One of the new Flemish pears. The 
trees are healthy and grow vigorously, and the fruit is not ex- 
celled by any that ripens at the same time, and cannot be too 
extensively cultivated. Ripens in September. 

79. St. Germam. — I have been unable to raise this variety^ 
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winch is 30 fine in the gardens of Boston and New York, and in 
the vicinity of those cities. After a trial of several years, I 
shafl now discontinue its cultivation. 

80. Styrian. — The grafts of this variety were received from 
England; its origin is unknown. It produced fruit for the first 
time this year; but, the season being unfavorable, it was hardly 
of second rate quality. Like the Passe Colmar and the Roi 
de Wurtemberg, it produces a second crop of fruit. Ripe in 
October and November. 

81. Surpass St. Germain. — The grafts received by this name 
produced for the first time the past season (1836.) The crop was 
abundant and the fruit handsome and very good, but I have doubts 
as to the correctness of the name. The Surpass St. Germain 
IS stated by European writers to ripen in winter; mine were in 
perfection in September. At any rate it is worthy to be culti- 
vated, and ils true name may perhaps be ascertained at some fu- 
ture time. 

82. Washington. — A native pear from New Jersey. Very 
productive, handsome and good, though it cannot be decidedly 
termed a first rate fruit. Ripe' in September. 

83. Wilkinson. — A native fruit from Rhode Island. The 
tree is vigorous and healthy, bearing early and abundantly; the 
fruit beautiful and highly flavored. If these qualities constitute 
a first rate pear, this may be pronounced inferior to no other 
ripening at the same time, which is in October and November. 

84. Winter •Ycfo. Synonyme: Bonne de Mailines.. — I re- 
ceived grafts of this variety from Mr. Lowell: my trees have 
produced for two or three years. At first the fruits were small, 
and wilted in ripening, which led me to form an unfavorable 
opinion of diem; but in the past most unpropitious season, I 
have had an .abundant crop of fine pears; they are now (January 
7,) in eating, and, in ixiy judgment, are equafl to the best of 
the season. 

85. Saunders Beurri. — A foreign pear, found m the garden 
<rf Thomas Saunders, Esq., of Salem. The tree is a great 
bearer, and the fruit good, but in the opinion of many persons, 
Dot decidedly first rate. Ripe in September. 

86. Beurri de Bollwiller. — This tree is a great bearer; but, 
after the experience of several years, I feel justified in pro- 
nouncing the pears, either for the table or for baking, inferior to 
most others which ripen at the same time. February and March. 

87. Beurri Bosc. — Grafts received from Dr. Van Mons, and 
from the London Horticultural Society. The trees produce 
early and plentifully. The fruit is oblong, of a cinnamon russet 
color, and wiH undoubtedly, after the trees arrive at a good size, 
prove of first rate excellence; for so it is described by Euro- 
pean writers* Ripe in September jand October. 
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88. Goldtn Beurri of Bilhoa. — This fine pear was imported 
from Bilboa, by Mr. Hooper, of Marblehead. The tree is a 
good bearer; the fruit of a cinnamon russet cplor: it resembles 
the Doyenn6 Gris, but is more oblong in shape: it ripens in 
October. We shall no doubt find it under its true name among 
the numerous varieties received from authentic European sources. 

89. Bowdoin. — A native pear raised from seed in the vicinity 
of Boston; it is large, with a thick skin; ripe in September. 
The tree is a good bearer, but the firuit is only of secondary 
merit. 

90. Burgermeester, — The pear cultivated under this name 
near Boston is large, and the tree a great bearer. Those raised 
in my own garden were of indifferent quality; but some sent me 
from Medford a few days since were very fine. It is proper to 
observe that this cannot be the true Burgermeester, as it does 
not agree with the description given in the Catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society, nor with the grafts received from 
Mr. Thompson, nor with the trees sent by the Messrs. Bau- 
mann of Boll wilier; it is however worthy of cultivation. 

91. Colmar Sabine. Synonyme: Flemish Sabine. — This 
tree bore for the first time the past year, therefore we cannot de- 
cide with certainty upon the merits of the fruit, of which there 
are two crops, ripening in the winter. 

92. Dearborn^s Seedling. — Produced from seed by Gen. Dear- 
born, late President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
The tree is a great bearer, and the fruit very beautiful in appear- 
ance, of a whitish yellow color, with russet round the stem. 
When eaten ripe from the tree, it is surpassed by no pear of the 
same season. Ripe in August. 

93. Double-Eyed. — A pear of second rate quality, ripe in 
August. Excelled by most others ripe at the same season. 

94. Figue of J^apks. — As this is the first year that the trees 
of this variety have borne, we cannot judge of the excellence at 
which the fruit may arrive m a more favorable season. The 
grafts were received from the London Horticultural Society, ia 
whose catalogues it is described as a pear of first rate quality. 

95. Frederic of Prussia. — The tree received with this name 
bore fruit of very indifierent quality; but the name may not be 
correct. Its genuineness will be tested by grafts received from 
other sources. Ripe in October. 

96. FuUon. — A native fruit from Topsbam, Maine. A great 
bearer; of a russet color, and worthy of cultivation. Ripe in 
October and November. 

97. Green Pear of Yair. — Grafts received from tlie London 
Horticultural Society. The tree is "a most abundant bearer, and 
the fruit, though not first rate, deserves to be cultivated. Ripe 
in September. 
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98. Remsen^B Favorite. — This is said to be a native pear, but 
is only of secondary quality. The trees produce fruit when 
young. Ripe in September. 

'99. Sabine^ of the French. — Grafts received from the Lon- 
don Horticnhural Society. Though not a first rate fruit, it may 
be considered worthy of cultivation where an extensive collec- 
tion is desired. Ripe in December and January. The trees 
received from other sources, as the Josephine and Jarainette, 
prove to be the same ai this. 

100. Green Sximvur Sugar Pear of Hogerswerda. — This is 
described by the German writers as a first rate fruit; but though 
there is not the least doubt that we possess the true sort, it is, in 
this climate, entirely unworthy of cultivation when compared 
with other pears of the same season. Ripe in August. The 
tree is a great bearer. 

101 . Summer Melting. — I do not find this pear described un- 
der this name by European writers or in European catalogues. 
The tree is a great bearer, and the fruit, though not first rate, 
is worthy of being retained in any collection. August and Sep- 
tember. 

102. Surpass Virgoulouse. — I received this tree from the 
kte Mr. Parmentier, of Brooklyn, New York. It produces large 
crops ev^ year, and in seasons more favorable than the past, 
the fruit has been decidedly first rate. October and November. 

103. Farelle. Synonyme: Troui Pear. — This is placed by 
£mx>pean writers in the highest rank of good pears. My trees 
grow strong and healthy, but the fruit does not appear to come 
to perfection. Its character is so high in Germany that we ought 
to continue to cultivate it; it may eventually prove to be of great 
excellence. October and November. 

104. Chair d Dame. — One of the old French firiits. The 
tree is a good bearer, but the fruit, though sweet and sugary, is 
only of secondary merit. Ripe in August. 

105. Princess of Orange. — The tree received by this name 
has borne for several years large crops of good pears, but this 
year they were very inferior, and ripened badly. A most dis- 
tingaished pomologist from Belgium thinks that it cannot be the 
true Princess of Orange. Ripe in October. 

106. Sfi^ar Top. Synonyme: July or Hartjest Pear. — 
This is said to be a native fruit. The trees attain a large size 
before tbey bear. I'he fruit sells well in the market, but is dry 
and inferior to several other sorts that ripen at tlie same season. 
August. 

107. Windsor^ of the English. Synonyme: Early Bell of 
New England. — This tree bears well: the fruit is large, but dry 
and deficient in flavor, and its cultivation should be discontinued. 
It no doubt originated in England, as it has never been found 
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among the numerous French varieties received in this comtrjr* 
Some persons have supposed it to be the Cuisse Madame of the 
French; but I thmk further experience will prove that this opin- 
ion is incorrect, as it does not agree either in the wood, the leaf, 
or the fruit, widi Duhamers description of the Cuisse Madame. 

108. Beurri d^Jlngleterrty or English Bulttr. — This tree is a 

§ood bearer, but the fruit, though very extensively cultivated for 
30 market of Paris, is with us only of second rate merit: it 
ripens in September, when many of our choicest pears are in 
perfection. 

109. Holland BergamoUe. — An old variety. It keeps tiB 
late in the spring; but I have determined to discontinue its cultiva- 
tion, as it is very inferior to many of the new varieties which 
ripen at the same time. 

110. Beurri Ranee. Synonyme: HardenpotU du Printempi, 
— This new pear is figured and described in the Fomological 
Magazine. My trees have just begun to bear. The fruit ap- 
pears to be apt to shrivel in ripening; but further experience will 
no doubt prove it to be here, as in Europe, a first rate late winter 
pear. 

111,. Muik Summer Bon Chritien, — This pear is smaller 
than the old summer Bon Chretien or Gracioh, which is still 
cultivated in many gardens ia our cities. We ought not to at- 
tempt the cultivation of either of these varieties in exposed situ- 
ations. It ripens in August, and is inferior to many other sorts. 

112. Spanish Bon Chritien, — This pear is large and hand- 
some, but in our climate it does not amve at perfection as a ta- 
ble fruit; it is suited only for the kitchen, and ripens in January, 
when we have many others as good or better, 

113. Winter Bon ChriHen. — This also is an old variety, once 
celebrated as the best of all winter pears. Though my trees are 
on quince stocks, trained as dwarfs, the fruit is very inferior. 
The Bon Chretien d' Auch proves with me to be the same as 
this. 

114. Endicott. — The original tree of this native variety is yet 
standing on the old Endicott farm, in Dan vers: it produces well, 
and in some seasons the fruit is of good quality; but it can only 
be placed in the second class of table pears. Ripe in October. 

115. GansePsy or Brocas Bergamotte. — An old pear, of Eng- 
lish origin. I cannot bring it to perfection in my garden, but m 
the enclosed gardens of this city the trees of this kind produce 
vearly good crops of fine fruits Ripe in September and Octo- 
ber. 

116. ^rch'duke of Austria, — This tree bears well every year: 
the firuit is handsome, but very dry and of inferior quality. Kipe 
in September. It may prove to have been received under a 
wnmg name. 
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1 17. Beurri de M\iremburg. — This was received from a cel- 
ebrated establishroeDt m France as a specimen tree; it bore the 
second jrear, and the fruit was of inferior quality, both for the 
table and for baking. Ripe in January and February. 

118. Orange Musk. — This old pear was again produced in 
my garden from a dwarf tree. It is dry and mealy, and unwor- 
thy of further trial. Ripe in August. 

1 19. Pasiarale. — An old French winter pear. In the Cata- 
hgue of the London Horticultural Society, it is described as a 
second rate fruit; but with me it hardly merits even that charac- 
ter. It ripens badly, and is deficient in flavor^ 

120. ReveilkreltPaux. — This tree was received from France, 
and high expectations were entertained of its excellence; but it 
is found to be dry and unworthy of cultivation in comparison 
with many other sorts which ripen at the same time. Sep- 
tember. 

121. flforoxin.— ^This is -another of the old French winter 
pears. The tree produced a great crop this year: the pears are 
large and handsome: they are not yet mellow, but present no in- 
dications of excellence, either for the table or for baking. 

122. Tkompton^t. — A small winter pear, the grafts of which 
were received from New Hampshire, where it is said to bave 
originated. It is wholly unworthy of cultivation. 

123. FinIUe Franehe. — The scions of this tree were received 
from the London Horticultural Society. It is a great and con- 
stant bearer: the fruit is of excellent quality, and it deserves to 
be extensively cultivated. Ripe in September. 

124. Beurri Von Marum, — A new pear, noticed in Dr. 
Tan Mons's Catalogue. The tree bears well; the fruit is large 
and good, and appears to deserve a place in any collection. 
Ripe in (October. 

125. Williams^B Double Bearing. — ^This tree was produced 
from a seed of the St. Germain, in the garden of Mrs. Williams^ 
in Salem. Ifbears two distinct crops of fruit every year, more 
curious than useful. Ripe in September and October. 

126. ffilliamiU Barly. — This tree, produced from seed by 
Aaron D. Williams, Esq., of Roxbuiy, has borne fruit in mjr 
garden for two years: it bears well: the fruit, which ripens in 
August, deserves to be placed in the first class of table pears. 

127. BanerofVs Hamburg. — This tree was imported firom 
Hamburg. ' It produces plentiful crops of large and good fruit: 
ripens in Septenfber, but cannot be esteemed a first rate pear. 
It answers well to the description of (he Ronville, figured in the 
new edition of Duhamel, and may prove to be (he same. 

128. Holland Oreen. — This pear again made its appearance 
in n^ jgarden 'from a branch left ungrafted. The CaUdogue of 
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the London Horticultural Society describes it.as^ worthless: in 
our climate it deserves no other cl)aj:acter. 

129. Capsheaf, — This pear is much cultivated in Rhode Is- 
land, where it perhaps originated; but I have no accurate infor- 
mation as to that point. When it was first exhibited it was sup- 
posed by some persons, from a faint resemblance, to be the 
JDoyenne gris; but further examination proves it to be a totally 
distinct fruit. The tree is a great bearer; the pear is of a light 
russet color, and, though not highly flavored, is entitled to culti- 
vation as an excellent market fruit. Ripe in October. 

As soon as my leisure will permit, I shall send you an account 
of such apples, plums and cherries as I have proved. — Yours ^ 
JR. Manningj Pomological Gardeiiy Saleniy Jan, 7, 1837. 

In our last, p. 35, we stated that we had been presented with 
a seedling pear, which we should describe and name in the pres- 
ent number. We had intended to have accompanied this no- 
tice with an engraving of the fruit; but as a mere outline gives 
but a faint idea of the natural appearance of a variety, we have 
omitted it at this time. 

The pear is the produce of a tree which was raised from seed 
in the excellent fruit garden of Mr. James Locke, of West 
Cambridge. Mr. Locke possesses one of the largest orchards 
in the state of Massachusetts, and the excellent condition in 
which it is kept may serve as a pattern to many farmers who al- 
low their orchards, after they have once began to produce fruit, 
to take care of themselves. As an evidence of the flourishing 
state of his trees, a few years since, twenty-Jive barreh of apples 
were gathered from one tree. This is no exaggeration, as the 
gentleman who presented us with this pear has himself been an 
observer of the fact. 

In the orchard of Mr. Locke are a large number of Baldwin 
apple trees, the scions of which were taken from the original 
tree of this fine sort, and grafted with his own hands. The 
cultivation of fruits has always been a source of great pleasure to 
Mr. Locke, and it was with a desire to procure new varieties, 
that the seeds of the pears, from which this variety was pro- 
duced, were planted. 

Seven years since Mr. Locke planted a great quantity of pear 
seeds upon an old asparagus bed: a large number vegetated, and 
the trees grew vigorously, and soon attained a large size. Dur« 
ing the severe winter, however, of 1834, every tree was de- 
stroyed except the one which produced this pear. This tree 
came into flower the following season, and bore a few pears; the 
past year it produced upwards of a peck. The specimen which 
we tasted was rather over-ripe — but its merits are sufficient to 
place it with our best native seedlings. We append the follow- 
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ing description, and have named it after the raiser, who deserves 
the thanks of aJl horticulturists for his labors in endeavormg to 
produce new varieties. 

Locke pear, — Pruit pretty large, roundish, oblong, somewhat 
siinilar in shape to the Doyenn^ blanc or St. Michael, but rather 
more pyramidal, two inches and three quarters in length, and 
two and a half in diameter. Stalk one inch long. Eye small, 
contracted, and very slightly depressed. Skin yellowish green, 
with spots of a darker hue intermingled with russet. Flesh but- 
tery, with a little grit at the core, exceedingly sweet, with an 
agreeable aromatic flavor. In eating in December. 

The seeds were either from a St. Germain or the Doyenn^ 
blanc; but which, Mr. Locke is uncertain; the wood has the 
appearance of the former variety. As the trees advance in 
age the specimens will probably be larger than they were this 
season. — Cond. 

The Mabille Pear. — This most excellent winter fruit came 
into our hands through the late Dr. Hosack, of Hyde Park, New 
York. The doctor cut the graft, in our presence, from a dwarf 
at that time growing in his garden, and which he stated was ob- 
tained by him from Messrs. Buel &. Wilson, of Albany. Judge 
Buel has lately informed us, in answer to our queries on this 
subject, that it was imported by him four or five years since 
among one hundred new varieties from Vilmorin, Andrieux It 
Co., Paris, and that duplicates having been received, one of each 
kind was sent to Dr. Hosack. Messrs. Buel& Wilson, it ap- 
pears, have lost sight of their tree, which has not fruited or been 
propagated from. Whetlier the tree at Hyde Park is yet living 
we are unable to say — our graft was inserted upon a large tree, 
where it produced fruit abundantly the past season. From the 
fact that this variety has had no reputation in pomological works, 
we have not hitherto propagated it, but shall endeavor to do so 
largely the coming season. The fruit, as you will recollect from 
the specimens exhibited by us before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, is of large size, fine golden yellow color, and of 
the richest and most delicious flavor: ripe in December. We 
think it approaches the Colmar in form more than any other va- 
riety, though much superior in every respect to that kind. It is 
decidedly different from any of the new European sorts hitherto 
imported by us. C. ^ •S. J. Dooming, Botanic Garden and 
Jdursery, J^ewburghy JV. F. [Our correspondents have antici- 
pated us in the notice of this very superior fruit; and we are 
glad to hear that they intend to propagate it largely the present 
year. In our opinion it is the very best December fruit we have 
ever tasted.— Concl.] 
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Art. III. Notices of Culinary Vegetables, new or reeenthf 
introduced, worthy of General CuUivation in private Gar^ 
dens or for the Market. By the Conductor. 

We continue our remarks upon this subject, with the hope of 
paving the way for the more general cultivation of improved varie- 
ties. We expect, by another season, to obtain more information 
respecting many new kinds which have originated b Britain and 
France, and which we have seen named in the catalogues of 
seedsmen; we are well aware that some which prove valuable in 
the mild climate of these countries are worthless, or scarcely 
worth growing here. But our seedsmen are enterprising, and we 
shall expect to see every thing new introduced; we shall therefore 
mention such as are said to be valuable, that those horticulturists 
who are ever doing good in the cause of gardening, and who 
with praiseworthv zeal spare neither time nor expense to ascer- 
tain the worth of any new variety of vegetable or fruit, may give 
them a trial; and if they find them to possess the merits which 
have recommended them to notice, to urge their general cultiva- 
tion. We shall endeavor ourselves to prove all the kinds in our 
power, and the results we shall speedily lay before our readers. 

A great variety of names of cabbages and lettuces are to be 
found in the seedsmens' catalogues, but many of them are syn^ 
onymous; and in some instances, where twenty or thirty sorts 
are mentioned, not more than half are really different. We hope 
the London Horticultural Society will continue to arrange, clas- 
sify and correct tlie nomenclature of all the most useful culiqary 
vegetables; and none need it more than the lettuces. They 
nught be put into groups, and these groups divided into sections, 
something in the following manner: — Common lettuces, first 
those with curled, and second those with smooth leaves, without 
heads; Cabbage lettuces, first white cabbage lettuces, and second 
^reen cabbage lettuces; Coss or ice lettuces, first white cosses, 
and second green cosses. This is only an idea of the moment, 
for a method of grouping them together, and may be altered, 
improved or discarded for some other. A similar mode of clas- 
sification might be adopted with cabbages. But we proceed to 
the enumeration of the varieties. 

Lettuces. — Many new varieties are named in some cata- 
logues, but the qualities we are not informed of; they are stated, 
however, to be excellent. The following are some of them: — 
Naples cabbage, Royal cabbage, Meterelle cabbage, Grand Ad- 
mirable, VersaHles, Turkish and Red Chartreuse: we should 
prefer to give these a trial before we recommend them to gene- 
cal cultivation, for fear they should prove synonymous with older 
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sorts. There are in cultivation for the market in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton only four or five kinds, and, we. presume, though we are not able 
to state, not many more in the vicinity of New York or Philadelphia. 
These are the early curled Silesia, Tennis Ball, Royal Cape, 
Hardy Green, and the Ice or common coss; but we have seen cata- 
k^es with upwards of forty varieties enumerated. We cer- 
tainly do not believe that near all these are distinct, and if they 
were, they cannot jpossess individual merit enough for the culti- 
vator to put himself to the trouble of growing the whole number. 
This innumerable mass of names only tends to create confusion, 
without bemg of any permanent benefit. The coss lettuces are 
not grown to any extent in this country: whether it is owing to 
the peculiar climate, or from ignorance of the mode of managing 
the plants, we are unable to say: we have never seen any of very 
great excellence, though their cultivation was attended with much 
care, and we are inclined to believe it is iGrom the former cause: 
our warm and dry summers induce a rapid growth, and the plants 
run up to seed before their heads are matured. 

ImperiaL — Under this name we have cultivated a variety 
winch deserves to be extensively grown; the heads are large and 
solid, and ^the plants are not so apt to run up to seed as some 
other sorts. It approximates somewhat to the kind cultivated as 
the Boyal Cape, but is superior to that. We can highly recom- 
mend it. 

Early Dwarf Head. — This is another sort which we have 
found to be worthy of general cultivation for an earl^ crop. The 
beads are small but very solid, and in this respect it has the ad- 
vantage of the old kind known as the Tennis ball; it is, also, a 
more delicate looking lettuce than the latter, and its heads attain 
perfection at quite as early a period. 

The varieties of lettuces first named in this article we hope to 

?lve some account of at the end of the season. Those of our 
lends who know any thii^ of their merits will confer a favor by 
communicatmg such information to us at an early period. 

Cabbages. — The early Dutch, early York, Drumhead, Sa- 
voy and Red Dutch varieties, have been so long ahnost exclu- 
sively cultivated, and the names have become so familiar to mar- 
ket gardeners, that it is almost impossible to persuade them to 
try any new sort. As long as the purchasers of these vegetables 
are satisfied with such as are brought to market, it is of little 
consequence to the raiser whether they are an old or new varie- 
ty; they sell well, and that is sufiicient: they do not take into 
consideration the great difierence in the production of a crop 
from a given quantity of land; and rarely deem it of sufficient 
importance even to try the experiment, to see what variety is 
the most profitable in this respect. With vegetables, as with 
finrits, there must be a demand tor superior sorts before the mar- 
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ket gardeners will make exertions to raise such. Until the Urban- 
iste, Passe Colmar, and other such pears were known, the Mes- 
sire Jean was a saleable fruit; but the latter is now thought but 
little better than an Iron pear: so it will be with vegetables: 
the merits of new kinds must be made known, and the zealous 
and industrious marketman will cultivate a few of the more choice 
with the common, until the former will be alone demanded, and 
the latter be thrown aside as unworthy of growth. 

Vanack. — It is hardly necessary for us to again recommend 
this to the notice of our readers; we have already stated its 
qualities and urged its general growth, and we are glad in being 
able to state that our efforts have not been made in vain. We 
first introduced this variety into the vicinity of Boston, and it 
has been so well liked that several of the principal market-gar- 
deners have begun to cultivate it extensively. It is very early, 
with fine dark green leaves, and forms heads remarkably solid, 
and yet tender. It is an old variety in England, and was culti- 
vated as long ago as 1776: no better proof of its merits is need- 
ed than the fact that it is still grown under the same name. It 
should be sown at the same time as the Early York, and the 
heads attain a good size nearly as soon as this sort. 

Large Pancalier Green Savoy of Tours. — This is a fine 
variety of the Savoy, and deserving of extensive cultivation 
for winter use. During the season of 1834 we raised several 
plants, but the early setting in of winter prevented their attaining 
their full size; they were, however, sufficiently grown to warrant 
us in recommending this new kind as very superior. 

As sorts wortliy of trial we would mention the early Dwarf 
Russian, the Dwarf Portugal and the Hounslow cabbage: the 
two first are recommended by Mr. Gordon of the London Hor-* 
ticultural Society's garden, and the latter is said to be a new and 
fine sort, lately raised, and the seed of which is not yet in the 
catalogues of the English seedsmen. It can probably be pro- 
cured another season. 

In addition to the above we find the following in some cata- 
logues: — Early Royal Dwarf, (producing two crops in a season,) 
and Monstrous French Savoy, both of which are strongly recom- 
mended. 

Brocolis.— -These are not yet cultivated to much extent; 
but they are liked more now than formerly, and we have no doubt 
will soon be in great demand: they are easier grown than cauli* 
flowers, and are equally as good when cooked. The best sort 
is said to be the new Russian dwarf. The purple Cape answers 
well for a general crop. 

Celert. — The old white sort continues to be generally 
gipwn; several new sorts have been mcroduced, but they have 
not been grown only m private gardens. This fine vegetable is 
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not yet produced in much perfection; the roots are small, and, 
generally, composed of a mass of weak, spindling and tasteless 
shoots, instead of large strong ones, brittle, tender, and of fine 
flavor. The old system of growing this estimable vegetable, in 
trenches^ is now exploded, and the more rational mode of treat- 
ing it like other plants is beginning to be practised here. We 
hope certainty, for the credit of what knowledge we possess in 
gardening, to see celery grown in greater perfection, whether old 
or new sorts. ' 

The ItaKan and Kentucky varieties are stated to be the best; 
we have never tried these, and the names are new to us; those 
which we can recommend are the Giant Red and White^ both 
exceUent: they may be grown to the weight of eight or ten 
pounds a root in a good soil and with proper care. 

Radishes. — Some new varieties have been lately produced, 
which are highly esteemed, and are recommended as superior to 
the old sorts; they are mostly of French origin. The following 
variety is stated to possess excellent qualities: — 

The Radis rose demi-longue. — It is of a fine bright scarlet 
color, and is intermediate between the long and round rooted 
kinds. It is stated to be very early, handsome in appearance, 
of excellent quality, and tQ remain longer in perfection than any 
of the long rooted varieties: it is well adapted for growing id 
frames, and, probably, for early forcing. 



Abt. IY. On the Mature of the varieties of Engrafted lYvii 
Trees. By the late Mr. Bucknal. 

[We present to our readers the followbg article, m compU* 
^ance with the request of several of our pomological friends. It 
was originally written by the late Mr. Bucknal, a friend of Mr. 
Knight, for, and published in, the Transactions of , the Society 
of Arts, (Vol. XX,) and was subsequently copied into the Do- 
mestic EncyclopcRdia, by Dr. Willich. This work was repub- 
lished in this country, (in 1804,) with additions, by Dr. Isaac 
Mease, of Philadelphia. It is a valuable essay, and as the sub* 
ject is one which is now engrossing the attention of horticultur- 
ists ID this country, no apology is needed from us for its publi- 
cation, in our Magazine, at £is time. The Domestic Encyclo- 
pmdia is a work of five octavo volumes, and the practical horti* 
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culturist or the amateur who is desirous of seebg it, would hare 
to purchase the whole work for the sake of this article. The 
early decay of many of our fine pears, in peculiar situations, has 
induced some writers to terfn them as " outcasts;" and have as* 
signed as the reason, the decay of the parent plant, and, conse- 

Juently, according to the theory of Mr. Knight and of Mr. 
(ucknai, as contained in the following essay, the decline of the 
grafted trees must be looked upon as certain: the fruitful appear- 
ance, however, of many of the sorts in the middle states of this 
coimtry, which have been long since condemned as unworthy of 
cultivation, would seem to be sufficient evidence to controvert 
this fact; but Mr. Knight has stated that a fruit will be produced 
in perfection for some time, in a warm latitude, after it has ceased 
to do so m a more northern one* Whether this theory is true 
in all its parts we shall not now pretend to say: we have ahready 
extended these remarks beyond our limits, but at a future time 
shall resume them, at some length.] 

Some fKends have requested that I would introduce another paper on 
the nature of the valuable varieties of engrafted fruits, as they are of 
opinion that the ^ssay in the seventeenth volume of the Tran$aeti<m$ of 
the Society is not sufficiently extended for a subject so iaiportant to the 
flruit growers, and those interested in the productions or fruits. As a 

groof of my willingness to make the orcbardist as perfect as I can, I 
eg you to present my compliments to the Society, with the following 
elucidations. 

This is a subject in rural economy which ought to be much better un« 
derstood than it is, in order to enable the planters to judge of the sorts 
proper to be planted, either as an article of pleasure, profit, or recreation; 
as much of the credit of the plantation must arise from judiciously choos- 
ing trees of the best, new, or middle-aged sorts, and not of the old worn- 
out variet^ps, which latter cannot, in the planting of orchards in common 
situations, ever form valuable trees, and must end iu the disappointment 
of the planter. 

Engrafted fruits, I have before said, and I now repeat, are not per^ 
manent. Every one of the least reflection must see that there is an e»- 
sential difference between, the power and energy of a seedling plant, and 
the tree which is to be raised from cuttings or elongations. The seed- 
ling is endued with the energies of nature, while the graft or scion is 
noUiinff more than a regular elongation, carried perhaps through the 
several repeatinffs of the same variety; whereas the seed, from ha.ving 
been placed in the earth, germinates and becomes a new plant, wherever 
nature permits like to produce like in vegetation; as in the oak, beech, 
and other mast-bearing trees. These latter trees, from each passinf 
through the state of seMllmgs, are perfectly continued, and endued with 
the functions of forming perfect seeds for raising other plants by evolu- 
tion, to the continuance of the like species. 

This is not the case with ensrrafted fruits. They are doomed by na- 
ture to continue for a time, and then gradually decline, till at last tha 
variety is totally lost, and soon forgotten, unless recorded by tradition, 
or in old publications. 

Reason, with which Providence has most bountifully blessed some of 
onr ^>ecies, has enabled us, when we find a superior variety, to engraft 
k on a wilding stock, or to raise plants ftrom layers and eattingSt or 
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«v«n to rtise up the roots, and thus to nmltiphr our soureeB of coinfbrt 
and pleamre. Thig, however, does not imply chat the multiplication 
of the same Tariety, for it is no more, should last forerer, unless the 
species w31 naturally arise from seed. 

Naturcy in her teaching, speaks in rery intelligible language, which 
language is conveyed by experience and observation. Thus we see 
that among promiscuous seeds of fruits of the same sort, one or more 
may ariae, whose fruits shall be found to possess a value far superior to 
the rest in many distinguishable properties. From experience, also, we 
have obtained the power, by engrafting, of increasing the number of this 
newly acquired tree, can chanse its country, give it to a friend, send it 
beyond the seas, or fill a kingdom with that fruit, if the natives are dis- 
poned so to do. Thas'we seem to have a kind of creative power in our 
own hands. 

From the attention lately paid to the culture of engrafted fruits, I 
hope we are now enabled to continue a supposed happily acquired tree, 
when we can find it, for a much longer duration than if such variety had 
been left in the state of unassisted nature; perhaps I may say for a du- 
ration as long again, or something more. After these sanguine expecta- 
tions, I may reasonably be asked, to what does all this amount? For 
here there is no direct permanency — and why? The wky is very obTious— 
because the kemek within the fruit, which are the seed of the plants for 
forming the next generation of trees, will not produce their like. I al- 
low they may do so accidentallv; but nothing more can be depended on. 

For example, suppose we take ten kernels or pips of any apple rais- 
ed on an engrafted stock; sow them, and they will produce ten difierent 
varieties, no two of which will be alike; nor will either of them closely 
resemble the fruit from whence the seeds were collected. The leaves 
also of those trees raised from the same primogenious or parent stock, 
will not achuiik/ be a copy of the leaves of any one of the varieties or 
fiunily, to which each is connected by a vegetable consanguinity. I in- 
tentionally used the word aetuaUy^ because a resemblance may be fbund, 
though sot much of that is to be expected. 

I beg that what has been last mentioned may not be taken as a dis- 
couragement to attempts for raising new varieties. I was obliged to 
•peak very strongly, in order to place the culture upon its true founda- 
IHHI. I thmk it need not be observed, that there is no acquiring a new 
variety, but through the means of a seedling plant; and therefore who- 
ever wishes to succeed must attempt it that waj, or wait till others in 
their plantations may more fortunately [Nroduee it. 

In choosing the seeds, that apple is most likely to produce the clearest 
and finest plants, whose kernels are firm, larse, and well ripened. The 
size of the Ihiit is not to be regarded: for Targe apples do not always 
ripen their fVnit well, er rather for cider the small fruits are generaAy 
pre^rred for making -the strongest, hiffhest flavored liquor. And fi-om 
what 1 have been able to collect in the cider countries, it is there the 
opinion, that an apple something above the improved crab promises the 
hest success. This advantage also attends the practice : ifthere are no 
valuable apples raised from that attempt, these wildings will make ex- 
cellent stocks to engraft upon; 

Gentlemen who actudlly employ themselves in attempting to acjtjuire 
new varieties, should -remember that they ought to select all the sets 
firom the bed of appleniuick, whose appearance is in the least degree 
promising, and plant them together, at such a distance as to allow each 
to produce its fruit, which will happen in about twelve, fifteen, or 
eignteen years. My fiiend, Mr. Knight, who undoubtedly is the first 
m actnal e^ertioos for procuring these happily acquired new varietiesi 
mam had two pUmts bear Ihiit at six yeass old, and one at ^ye. The 
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eider oountries have offered severa] premimni for procuring new rarf^- 
ties, and some with good effect. Premiume have been given both to 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Alban. 
When the new variety is to be raised from a valuable admired apple, 

1 should recommend the placing these seeds in a garden pot, filled with 
mould from an old melon-bed; carrying the pot into a retired situation 
near the water, and giving attention to run the plants to as large a wize 
as is convenient within eighteen months. With tnis view the pot should 
be placed in the green-house the first winter; and when the plants are 
afterwards to be set out in the spots, they should not be placed under 
the drip of trees, or much exposed to the winds. 

Two instances have been meniioned, the improved crab and most ad- 
mired apple; but prudence says, tiv all sorts, and something probably 
will arise; and the process is attended with little trouble or expense to 
a person who constantly resides in the country: yet, after all this flcien- 
tine care, the apple may want flavor, and be in other respects nothing 
better than a common wildinr. 

It is an undoubted fact, and worthy of observation, that all the differ- 
ent trees of the same variety have a wonderful tendency to similarity of 
appearance among themselves; and that the parent stock, and all en- 

grafted from it, have a far greater resemblance to each other, than can 
e found in any part of the animal creation; and this habit does not vary 
to any extent of age. 

As an encouragement in attempting to increase the number of new 
valuable fruits, we can prove that the golden pippin is native English. 
The red-streak, a seedhng of Herefordshire, ir not raised, yet was fint 
brought into notice by Lord Scudamore, and was for a long time called 
Seu&more*$ Crab. The Slire Jpple was accidentally raised in the 
forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and took the name of Fore$t Stire^ 
The cider made from this apple was the strongest the country ever pro- 
duced, accordini^ to any livmg record. The Haglo-crab, the best cider 
fruit now remaming, was discovered in the parish of Kcloe, on the 
banks of the Severn; and about sixty or seventy years ago, many scions 
were taken from this tree by Mr. Bellamy, and engrrafted on seedling 
stocks about Ross. These are now grown old, and, to ascertain the 
age of the variety, I went with Charles £dwin, Esq., to Edoes, in hopes 
of seeing the primogenious of this family. The proprietor of the ^tate 
acquainted Mr. Edwin that it had ceased to bear, years ago, and was 
cut down. Those at Ross are but poor bearers now; and I should sup- 
pose the variety must be one hundred and forty years old, though Map- 
thai, who wrote in the year 1786, mentions these trees were prolific, 
and he supposes the sort to be about eighty years old; but from present 
experience it must be much more. The Tinton Squash-pear is of Glou- 
cestershire; the Barland and Old-field were near Ledbury, Hereford- 
ahire. The two last pears clearly bear the names of the t^vo fields 
where thev were raisecL The Barland fell about six years ago, visibly 
from weignt and longevity, which was supposed to have been about two 
hundred years. There have been many other names of estimation 
handed down to us, though the realities are now totally worn out, and 
have coased to exist. Can any better proof be desired, that enmfted 
fruits are not permanent, than the regret we feel for the loss of these 
old valuable fruits ? 

To make my paper as short as convenient, I have dwelt only on the 
epple and pear: yet all the engrafted fruits are under the same predica- 
ment jof the seed not producing its like, and the offspring in time fidling 
into a nothingness or growth and bearing, though that space of time 
must certainly depend on the natural longevity and haroiness of the 
jorty soil, poaitioa, eare, &c. All these are move ftilly erpre s aed in the 
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papers published in the different Tolunies of the transactiona of this So- 
ciety, and the two volumefl of the OrcAertffiff, wherein the who)e system 
is extended, to form a rational culture for the management of standard 
Irnits. 

It should he rememhered, that as I am now alluduig to the state of 
actual permanency, ^(iy years are to he accounted as nothing; and as 
often as we come 'to that point we are compelled to resort to our first 
assertion, " That engrafted fruits are not permanent, they being con- 
tinned from elongations, and not raised as a repetition of seeds." This 
is the only rational way as yet introduced of accounting for the loss of 
the Yaluable old varieties of fruito. Should a better system be intro- 
duced, I shall readily adopt it; but this sufficiently answers the purposes 
of the planter. 

Some years ago, ftom due investigation and thorough conviction, I 
propagated this principle, and it was published in the seventeenth vol- 
ume of the Society's Transactions, in the following words: *'A11 the 
grafts taken from this first tree, or parent stock, or aiw of the descend- 
ants, will for some generations thrive; but when this first stock shall, by 
mere dint of old age, fall into actual decay, a ^nihility of vegetation, 
the descendants, however young, or in whatever situation they may bOy 
will gradually decline; and, from that time, it would be imprudent, in 
point of pront, lo attempt propagating that variety from any of them. 
This is the dogma which must be received. I do not expect a direct 
assent, neither do I wish it, for it should be taken with much reserve; 
but it is undoubtedly true." These considerations should stimulate us 
in searching after new varietiea, equal, or perhaps superior, to those of 
which we recret the loss. 

Observe, tnat from the time the kernel germinates for apple-^iuick, 
sbooki the plant be disposed to fonn a valuable variety, there will ap- 
pear a regular progressive chanffe or improvement, in the organization 
of the leaves, until that variety has stood, and grown sufficient to blos- 
som and come into full bearinff; that is, from the state of infancy to 
maturity^ and it is this and other circumstances, by which the inquisi- 
tive eye 18 enabled to form the selection amonff those ap|>earing likely to 
beoome valuable fruits. But from that time the new variety, or selected 
plant, compared with all the engraftments which may be taken from it, 
or any of them, these shall shew a most undeviating sameness among 
themselves. 

It m readily allowed, that the different varieties of fruits are easily 
distinguished from ea<^ ether by many particulars; not only respecting 
their general fertility, and the form, size, shape and flavor of the fruity 
but abo the manner of the growth of the tree, the thickness and propor- 
tion of the twigs, their shooting from their patent stem, the form, color, 
aod consistence of the leaf, and many other cucumstances, by which 
the variety can be identified^ and were it possible to enjjpvft each varie- 
ty upon the same stock, they would still retain their discriminating 
qiMlities, with the most undeviating certainty. 

Yhe proper conclusion to be drawn from the statement in the last 
paragraph, is this— <that were any one to put the thought in prac« 
tice on a ftilUgrown hardy or crab stock, it would produce an excel- 
lent proof that engrafted fruits are not permanent. For if twenty 
different varieties were plaoed together, so that each might re- 
ceive its nurture from ^e same stem, they would gradually die off 
in actual succession, according to the age or state of health of 
the respective variety, at the time the scions were placed in the 
Stock; and a discriminating eye, used to this business, would nearly be 
able to foretell the order in which each scion would actually decline. — 
Should it also happen that two or three tucken from the wilding stock 
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ItfMl been permitted to {prow among the twetUu grmftif nich sueken or 
wilding shoots wi}l continue, and make a tree after ail the rest are gone* 
A furtner consequence would result from the experiment: among such 
a number of varieties, each of the free growers would starve the deli- 
cate, and drive them out of existence only so much the sooner. It must 
be observed that this supposed stem is the foster^parent to tbe twenty 
scions, and real parent to the suckers: and those the least conversant 
with engrafted fruits know the advantage acquired from this circum- 
stance. And here it is worth while remarking, that a Gascoyne, or 
wild chernr, will grow to twice- the size that ever an engrafted cherry 
did. 

By an experiment we have had in hand for five vears, it will appear 
that the roots and stem of a large tree, after the m^t set of scions are 
exhausted or worn out, may carry another set &>r manv years; and we 
suspect a third set, provided the engraftinir is properljr done, and the 
enji^rafter chooses a new variety, rfow me Ripston pippin, of York- 
shire, is the favorite, as being a free grower and irood nearer, with fine 
fruit. This, however, m^y be eertainly depended on, that when a new 
apple is raised from seed, if a scion were placed in a retired situation, 
and constantly cut down, as a stool in a copse-wood, and the epp^ 
never suffered to fulfil the intentions of nature in bearing fruit, 
the practitioners of the following aces may procure scions from that 
stool, to continue the variety much longer. Hence, though I have 
written as much as is in my power agamst pertaianencv, yet I have 
taken some pains to assure the planters, that forecast, selection, prun- 
ing, cleanliness and care, will make the orchards turn to more profit for 
the irisii^ generations, than what rhe3r have done for the last hundred 
years. To place the nature of varieties in its true light, for the informa- 
tion of the public, I must maintain that the different varieties of the 
apple ¥^ill, atter a certain time, decline and actually die away, and each 
variety, or all of the same stem or familv, will lose their exbtenee in 
vegetation; and yet it is a known fact, and mentioned in the seventeenth 
volume of the Trtm$aetimu, that after the debility of age has actually 
taken possession of any variety, it will yet thrive by beinc phieed 
against a southern wall, and treated as a wail fruit. Who, however, 
can afford to raise cider at that expense, exoept as matter of curioaity, 
to prove, that when the vital principle in vegetation is nearlv exhausted, 
a superior care and warmth will still keep the variety m exiatenoe 
some time longer.^ 

It shoukl be understood that the external air of Britain is rather too 
cold for the delicate fruits; which is the reason why, in the Orehm'dut^ 
I lav such a stress on procuriikg wamUh for the trees, by dramiitg^ 
ikelUr and mmiure. It would be now lost time to attempt to recover 
the old varieties as an article of profit. 

If 1 have not expressed myselr, in this E$$ay on the Nahtre of Vmrio-^ 
IMS, with so much clearness and conviction as might have been expect- 
ed, it should be considered, that it is an abstruse subject, very litde ^^ 
derstood, and requiring at first some degree offoUh, obtemalion Ad 
peneveranee. The prejudices of mankind revolt against it. They are 
not disposed to allow the distinction of nature; and they imagine, that, 
in the act of engraftin§r or multiplying, they give new Me; whereas h is 
only continuing the existence of^ the same tree, stick, or bod. Observe 
what I said before: the seed of the apple, when placed in the earth, 
germinates and unfolds itself into a new plant, which successively passes 
through the stages of infancy, maturicjr, and decay, like its predeoessora. 
I might say, all created nature is similar in this respect; though, fron 
the circumstance that varieties are much longer lived than man, tbe 
pUHU have appeared to be peesesMd of eternai powen ef daiptMNi: 
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MOnng sublttnaryy hovrarer, which powciwog either animal or TegetaUe 
Ufe, is exempt from age and death. 

Within the last twenty years I hare travelled many hundred miles, 
and conversed with the most intelligent men in each county; and I now 
wasit to convince mankind, for no other reason than because it is their 
jatereat bo to believe, that there is in creation an order of beings (en* 
grafted fruits) so formed, that we have the power of multiplvinc a sin- 
gle variety , to whatever number of trees we please; that the first set 
arises from a small seed; that the next and descendant sets are propa- 
gated by engraftings, or from cuttings, layers, &c.; and although these 
trees may amount to millions, yet, on the death of the primo^nioua of 
parent stock, merely from old age, or nihility of growth, each mdividual 
shall decline, in whatever country they may be, or however endued with 
youth and health. I sa^ they snail gradually begin to decline; and in 
the course of time or of centuries, to those who would preftr that ex- 
pressioD, the whole variety will scarcely have a single tree remaining to 
show what the fruit was. Let those who are not disposed to assent to 
the statement, ask themselves what is become of the old lost varieties? 
Did they die, or did wicked men maliciously cut them up? 

I, who am firmly convinced of the truth of what 1 have advanced on 
(his subject, have no doubt but that the same would happen by engrafU 
ing on the oak or beech, if the mast raised from the engrafted tree did 
not produce the like; for there the question turns. 

Is it not known that the woodman, in setting out his sapling oaks, al- 
ways selects new seedling plants, and never continues one upon an old 
iiool; and that if he should so blunder, that tree, firom the stool, will 
neither have freedom of growth, nor the size or firmness of timber, eqlial 
to the new-raised plant? 

I wish 1 could persuade my friends, that, with the same attention with 
which the woodman acts, the planter is to raise his orchard from the 
young fruits which thrive in the neighborhood, or are in health and fall 
bearing in the country whence they are to be brought. 

The fruit ^ower should look to Selection, cleanliness and care. To 
oie it is a circumstance perfectly indifferent, whether he is to use Mr. 
Forsyth's composition, Mr. Bulingham's boiled linseed oil, or my medi- 
eation. I only maintain that the wounded parts of trees want some- 
thing to destroy the insects and vermin, and heal the wood, from which 
the trees are kept in health. 

Let those who are blessed with fruit plantations attend to their pre- 
servation, and not leave them to the state of unassisted nature. 



AftT. V. On the Cultivation of the Hydrangeq^ {H. hortinsis.) 
By the Conductor. 

This very showy and highly ornamental plant, though it has 
long been cultivated, is hr from being very common. Indeed 
fine specimens are not often seen, and we may infer that the 
of better information m regard to their cultivation is one 
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cause why they are not grown to greater perfection. The pecn* 
liar soil which tliey delight to grow in, and in which alone tbej 
ever flourish successfully, is not always to be conveniently found; 
recourse is consequently had to the common earth of the garden, 
in which they grow tolerably well for a little while, but finally 
dwindle away and die. Persons unacquainted with the plants, 
at all, are apt to kill them immediately; having a desire to enrich 
the soil, manure is added,. which is sure death to them. The 
following few bints may be therefore of some service to our 
readers. 

Hydrangeas are cultivated by layers and by cuttings; the for- 
mer make the largest plants in the shortest period of time, but 
the latter method is the most convenient, and the plants are hand- 
somer shaped. To propagate by layers, all that is necessary is 
to plunge the plant in the garden, or turn it out into the soil, and 
place round it some suitable earth; then make a slit in the shoots, 
longitudinally tl)rough a bud, and peg them into the soil, cover- 
ing them over an inch or two in depth. The operation may be 
done either before or after the plants expand their blossoms; in 
either case they will generally root very easily. To propagate 
the plants by cuttings, the shoots should be taken off in the 
spring, about a fortnight previous to the breaking of the buds, 
just as they begin to swell, or in the fall, two or three weeks 
after they have finished their summer's growth, and the wood 
begins to harden. The former season may be chosen to 
procure flowering plants of a small size, but the latter should 
be preferred where the object is only to get plants, without any 
regard to their early blooiping. Cultivators who put in Cuttings 
in the spring go over the old plants and select such shoots, as, 
firom their sweUed appearance and firm feeling, tl|ey judge will 
throw out flower-buds; these are cut off below a bud, wi£ from 
one to three inches of the wood, and are inserted singly in small 
pots, and plunged in a gentle bottom heat, and shaded from the 
rays of the hot sun; they soon emit roots, and they are then 
shifted mto the next size pots^, (No. 2,) in which they generally 
produce a fine large umbel of flowers. Plants thus treated have 
a very pretty appearance, the flowers sometimes being three times 
the size of the pots they are growing in. This mode may be adopted 
with amateurs, but is attended widi more care than that of taking 
off the cuttings in the autunm. 

After the summer shoots have acquired some solidity) and be^ 
gin to assume a slightly brownish tinge, cut off the ends of as 
many as there are plants wanted; let them be about four inches 
long, and contain six leaves; be careful that they are cut across, 
directly under a bud; trim off the two lower leaves, and insert 
each cutting m a No. 1 pot. Place them in a frame or agamst a 
north wall, where they will be shaded from the sun for a month; 
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bf the end of this period they wiQ have made sufficient roots to 
be removed to a warmer situation, where they may remain until 
severe frosty weather, when they must be taken into the green- 
house, frame, or, in want of eiuier of these, the ceDar. The 
soil in either of these modes should be composed of peat or leaf 
mould, with the addition of about one third sand. Out of twen- 
t]»-five cuttings, the most we ever put in at any one time, not one 
failed to grow treated in this manner. 

The after management of the plants is very simple; the fol- 
lowing season they should be shifted into No. 2 pots, and, as 
they continue to grow, they will require larger ones, until they 
reach such a size as to need large tubs. The soil should be 
peat, from low situations, or bog earth, or, if these cannot be 
procured, leaf mould. Give a good drainage to the pots, as 
stf^ant water is injurious to the roots. When the plants come 
into bloom, keep them well saturated with water, and let them 
stand in situations where the sun shines only a few hours in the 
morning. The proper season for potting is early in March, just 
before the plants begin to grow. 

Much haa been written respecting the cause of the flowers 
sometimes opening blue and at others red, and various modes 
have been recommended to make the plants produce those of the 
latter color. Bog earthy loam, and saturating thb plants with water^ 
in which iron filings have been steeped, have each been tried, to pro- 
duce the effect, and each have answered as well as failed to do so. 
That it is owing to the presence of oxide of iron in the soil we 
hare no doubt; and when bog earth or loam can be procured of 
the right kind, the color will be changed. This we Know to be 
the fact. A few years since we tried the experiment upon a 
plant; it was an old one, and was separated so as to make two; 
one was planted in bog earth, and the other in a hasel colored 
kiam; the flowers of the one in the bog earth were red, and 
(hose on the other, in loam, were c^ a more intense blue than 
any we have ever seen since. Cuttings that we have raised and 
planted in the same loam have flowered blue. There are, per* 
iiaps, few soils that possess this property, but when one is found 
a stock of it should be secured, if blue flowers are desired; the 
plants do not, however, grow so vigorously as in bog earth. It 
is a good plan to grow the plants a year or two in loam, and dien 
shift them into bog earth; but it must be remembered that the 
latter soil wiU sometimes produce blue flowers. 

Hydrangeas should be m every garden: the long period which 
their flowers remain in perfection, and the care with which they 
are grown, should entide them to the notice of every lover of 
flowers. 

[This articlii was written to appear last autumn, but was laid 
aside to accommodate our correspondents.} 
VOL. III. — wo. II. 9 
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Art. v. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, . 

Edwards's Botamcal Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden Ad 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s, colored, Ss: plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss. 6d. colored, Ss. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in die University of 
Glasgow. 

JVo/cs relating to Floriculture. — M. Persoon, a celebrated 
French Botanist, lately died at a very advanced age, at Paris. 

Mr. Douglass. — In the Gardener^s Magazine^ for November, 
a sketch of the life of this distinguished botanist is given, ac- 
companied with his portrait. We hope to be able to insert this 
account in a future number, and, if possible, to have a copy of 
the above portrait taken for our Magazine. A list of all the 
hardy plants introduced by Mr. Douglas is also appended te the 
above notice of his life. 

Owing to circumstances beyond our control, our foreign bo- 
tanical and floricultural periodicals have not reached us for sev- 
eral months. We are consequently constrained to omit our usual 
notices of new and interesting plaints, which not only keep our- 
selves, but our botanical, and, more particularly, floricultural 
readers, who are always looking out for new and rare plants, 
wholly uninformed respecting any newly originated varieties, of 
lately introduced species. When they do reach us, however, 
we shall give an account of every thing interesting, in a con- 
densed form, which has appeared since our last notices of the 
works at the head of this article. This we are in hopes will be 
ere long, and in the meantime we would request our floricultural 
friends who are eager for such information to be patient for a 
few weeks. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants- 

Temstromih^cetd. 

Ilk this order the camellia, magnificent both in foliage and 
flowers, is now ornamenting the green-houses and conservatories 
with a profusion of its splendid blossoms. Without the addi- 
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lion of this fine tribe, how barren would be these structures dur- 
ing the inclement weather of our long and tedious winters! Even 
the type of the genus, the old single red, is a welcome visiter at 
this season. It is but a few years since this species was consid- 
ered as rare in oiu* gardens; and whoever possessed a small 
plant was thought to be the owner of a great treasure in the floral 
department. But the great progress floriculture has lately made 
has been the means of producing from this, and others of the 
tribe, a great number of varieties of diversified colors: of the 
value of cross fertilization in raising new varieties of flowers 
there can be no question; and in no class of plants has such aid 
been made use of with better effect: already the varieties number 
several hundred, and we know of no limit to the production of 
new ones. 

At no time, in the vicinity of Boston, has there been a great- 
er number of splendid varieties in bloom than is now to be found, 
in the various amateur and nursery collections, in and around 
this city. Perhaps not even many of the English nurserymen 
possess so many varieties as are to be found here: and although 
they are all not equally beautiful, still, where there is plenty of 
room, they are sufficiently so to demand a place with the finer 
kinds. It is not to be supposed that the amateur who has but a 
limited space to devote to flowers will fill it with such as are not 
truly splendid: it would, indeed, be showing a want. of taste to 

Kssess merely a variety in tliis case: those alone which combine 
th elegance of foliage and flowers, (and there is a sufficient 
number of these to stock a large green-house,) should be chosen; 
but those who have sufficient room should not be accused of a 
want of taste, or a desire only to show a long list of names, for 
cuhivating every new plant that comes into their possession. 
Were we to be confined to one plant, we would sooner prefer 
some of the single ones, with their large, glossy, dark green fo- 
liage and broad expanded flowers, filled with their rich yellow 
stamens, to some of the double ones, whose sole beautv is in the 
multiplicity of their petals, without any symmetry of form. 

As the cultivation of the camellia is increasing very rapidly, 
we have annexed lists of several of the varieties that will be in. 
flower the present month in some of the gardens in this vicinity, 
that amateurs and gentlemen, as well as lovers of this fine tribe, 
m^ have an opportunity of seeing the various sorts in bloom, 
and thus form some estimate of their beauty. 

Jimateur Garden of Mr. Sweetser. — In this collection about 
fifty varieties will be in flower. Among those in bloom now 
(Jan. 16th,) which are splendid, are C. j. Swe^tii, oxoniensis, 
pulchirrima, Weimarta and specidsa; the first is a gorgeous 
flower, nearly the color of Chdndlert, but opens more in the 
way of a provins rose; the outer petals gradually unfolding, leav- 
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ing the centre ones like an unexpanded bud, until they all open u 
once: the inner ones are marbled or splashed with white. This 
is not the Sweetuina of the English gardens, and one of the last 
productions of that late excellent practical botanist, in honor of 
whom it was named; but is probablya French seedling, as the 
plant was received from France. We hav.e previously spoken 
of the beauty of the others, except oxoni6nsis; this is also a 
French variety, but deserves to be ranked with the fine varieties 
produced by the Messrs. Chandler, of Vauxhall, and figured in 
their splendid work; the color is a lively pink, the flower loose 
In its formation, with two or three rows of large symetrically 
formed petals, and a few small inner ones which are delicately 
pencillea with white; the flowers remain in perfection a great 
length of time. A plant called gig&ntea shows a promising bud; 
we have never seen one so large, except upon the original plant 
of Fldyii, in the eollection of the grower of this superb sort; it 
will undoubtedly be a very desirable variety. Many others are 
in bloom, but their elegance can only be appreciated by seeing 
the flowers. The annexed list of varieties will be in flower here 
•during thb month: — 

>C. j. Ait6DMi (iingle) Iroperatrice du Breail 

&lba pl^na incarnkta 

Alnutt's superb ' Lindbrikta 

atroviolkcea Lindleyt 

mteubcBfbha. marmorkta 

blinda myrtif51ia 

Calvert n^va ozoni^naia 

Ch&ndlert Pmonifl^a rdaea 

coccfnea papaveriLcea (^ngk) 

conapicua paraddxica (ntigtfi) 

erassif5b'a pulch^rrima 

De Gand6Uett Reev^tindva 

Derbidna Rivfnti 

Dirnii r^sea 

diverslf5lia ros»fl6ra 

Dors^ttu rdaea cimea (BUigle) 

fl6rida Rdaat 

fimbriita Single white striped 

gu^tea specidaa 

gloria b^lgica Swetot 

Gouas^fs Travdrst mut&bilis 

Hal^aui varieg^ 

Herbtet Wallndm 

Hoaickn Weimkria 
H6vea C. malifldra 
imbriciita 

- Havfihom Groeey Mr. Wilder.— The show of camellias here 
has been extremely splendid this season; from one to thiee him- 
dred flowers have been expanded during the past month, and, 
although the height of their bloom is over, there will be speci- 
mens of nearly all the varieties, in the collection, in flower, 
ihis month. Among those new and elegant which have opened 
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their blossoms here for the first time in the vicinity of Boston, 
and probably in the country, are conchifl6ra &Iba, and c. ndva, 
del6cta, and fasiculkris: the first is a lovely white, and though 
not more than a semi-double flower, the shell-like formation of 
the petals, and their pearly whiteness, are properties which place 
it among the most desirable sorts; conchifl6ra n6va is similar to 
the conchifldra, but of a deeper and richer color: del^cta, though 
in the style of insignis, is a most exquisite variety; fasiculkris is 
a small but pretty kind, with red and white mottled flowers: 
many other new ones have expanded, but these were all that 
were beautiful that we observed at a late visit. Among others 
wluch promise well we noticed Triph6sa and Doncla^ri, two, 
reported to be, splendid varieties; the first is of a white or cream 
color, the form as good as the old double white; a bud which 
was just beginning to open, was ve^ large; the latter has been 
noticed in our last vol, p. 293. Of the varieties which have 
flowered before, Dors^ttu, oxoni^nsis, R6ssi, £6sa sinensis, 
Clivedna, punctiita, eclipsis, Wo6dst, althaesefldra, imbric^ta,&c. ; 
there were fine specimens of blooms. Greville's red, one of the 
tree camellias, was magnificent with upwards of a dozen flowers 
expanded, many of which measured five mches in diameter, and 
had more the appearance of pseonies than camellias: no idea can 
be formed of tibe beauty of this sort until the plants acquired a 
large size: indeed this observation may be applied to all the va- 
rieties. The large plants of the double white were full of flow- 
ers; coccinea or spi^ndens has sported so as scarcely to be re- 
cognized; some of the blooms are as much marbled with white 
as, and in some instances more than, the variegiita; it is a very 
free flowerer, and is invaluable in a collection: imbrickta has 
here opened several flowers, which are all crimson; in our col- 
lection they are el^antly striped with white: Ch&ndleri has 
sported mto all shades and shapes; some all red, others nearly 
white, and a third with colors finely marbled together. The 
following list includes all ^ the varieties that will bloom in Febru- 
ary; but as many of the plants are small, the character of the 
flowers cannot be fuUy ascertained. 

C j. Aitdnia (tingle) atroh^beDs 

&lba pUna atroviol^ea 

afmplici im<^(ef61ia 

4iltluB»flora B&nksta 

ampllssima Baumanntc^na 

4niemoDefl6ra Berlezidna 

41ba bilob^ta 

—— rdsea bruxilli^nsis 

— hibra Calvert n6va 

-^ strika cerasina 

antiverbi^Dsifl Ch&ndlert 

Ardens sup^ba Charles Augusta 

atropurpureandva Charlemagne 
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Clintdnta 

Cliveidna 

coccfnea 

ColviUu 

Comdte n6va 

comp&cta 

Comptonidfui 

concata 

conchifl6ra 

Mba 

nAva 

concinna 

conspicua 

coronkta 

corillina 

crassifS^lia 

crasain^rvis 

dec6ra 

De Canddlleu 

delicatissima 

Derbic^na 

Doncladrt 

Dors^ttu 

ecHpsis 

Egert6nia 

ellcta 

^legans Chandler 

^legans French Cat. 

Elphinstbnui 

exc^lsa 

eximia 

exp&nsa 

fasiculkris 

fimbrika 

flav^scena 

fldrida 

Fldyu 

French white 

f&lgens (single) 

gl6ria b^lffica 

rodndi 

grandissuna 
Gr&ya n6va 
Hal^sta 

Harrison's No. 8 
helv61a 

Henriette (belle) 
heterophylia 
hexangulkris 
Hogg's spectibile 

ign^scens 

imbricita 

incamMa 

insignis rilbra 

intermMia 

Johnsdatt 



K^iitu 

Lankm&ntt 

Ifmbria 

Lindleyt 

Mcida 

Macka^i^no 

Mest^rtt 

multifl6ra 

mut&bilis Cassor^tt 

f»yrtif6]ia 

oxoni^nsis 

Pmon\fl^a rbsen, • 

p&llida 

Falm^rit 4lba 

'rarment^rta grandifl6ra 

nivea 

parvifl6ra 
pensillkta 
platip^tala 
plum^ria 



■ semipldna 
pr^gnans 
prlnceps 
punctata 

s(mplici 

Reev^sn 

ReeT^sii ndva China ? 

Rivinu 

Roi des Pajs Bas 

r6sa mdndi 

rosacse^a 

rosffifldra 

Rosalie (belle) 

rdsea pldna 

Rdsst 

Rossu^ Bup^rba 

riibra pUna 

rubricatilis 

rarieg&ta 

rubicdnda violdkcea 

Sabint 

scintfllans 

Single white striped 

sinica 

Simsn 

spatulkta 

specidsa 

splendida 

spofTorthikna 

suphia 

Thunb^i]gia 

Trav^rst mut&bilis 

Triph6sa ilnica &lba 

tridinphans 

Vandesta sop^rba 

variegka 
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vendea 

Firginea (Floy's) 

Wallnim 

Wardii 

Welb&nkn 



Wiltdn* 
Wo6d8»» 
C. euryoides 
malifl6ra 
reticulata 



^ our Garden a considerable number of varieties will be in 
flower. Among them, C. j. Colvillw, corillina, onemonefl6ra 
ilba, conchifldra 41ba, concinna, imbricJiu, Chandlen, 61egans, 
and Vandesta sup^rba, will be superb specimens. The buds on 
Colvilln are remarkably large, and promise finer blooms than 
have been seen m the vicinity of Boston. The following includes 
aearly all the kinds which will expand in February. 



C. j. ^Ibapl^na 

simplex 

acotif&lia 
JSgiae 
althaeaefldra 
aoemonefldra 

ilba 

r6sea 

bl&nda 

Ch&ndlen' 

coccfnea 

C6\\a 

Colvflhi 

colorkta 

comp&cta 

Comptonidna 

conchifldra 

ilba 

eoncfnoa 

corilliDa 

coroniita rdsea 

crassifdlia 

crassin^rvia 

decdra 

dianthifldra 

ecHpsifl 

electa 

^legans 

elganttssima 

exc^lsa 

fimbri^a 

flimmea 

fl6rida 

F16ytt 

fViftfeos 

g\6m balnea 

mlindi 



fflori6sa 

Gouss6iu*a 

crandifl6ra (single) 

nelv61a 

Herb^rtt 

imbricita 

incamkta 

insignia 

Kew blush 

Magnoh'a/d/ia 

marmorica 

myrtif6]ia 

Pwonifldra ilba 

r6sca 

Palm^m ilba 
pillida 

paraddxica (single) 
rarks's striijed 
Pompbnia 
pl^na 

Surple warratah 
leevdstV n6va 

Roi des Pays Bas 

RdnsL sinensis 

rdsea 

Roasi^na supdrba 

riibra pldna 

rubricadlis 

serfcea 

Vanddsta sup^rba 

variegita 

vendsa 

Welbinkn 

Wiltdni 
C.KUsi 
malifldra 
reticulata 



^ the Botanic Garden^ a seedling plant, raised by Mr. Car- 
ter, has been in bloom. It is in the style of the carnation war- 
ratah, but the outer petals are white, and the small inner ones 
finely striated, as in the former variety, formmg a beautiful 
contrast. 
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At Messrs. Win»h%ps\ Brighianj and Messrs. Masons^y 
Charlestownj several kinds will be in flower, but mostly of the 
more common varieties. 

Mr. Cushing is about enriching his collection by the addition 
of the new varieties. 

In •W10 York the collections of Messrs. Hogg and Fhy are 
probably in their ^eatest splendor; we had hop^ to have given 
a list of the varieties which would be in bloom in their gardens^ 
but were tmable to this month. 

Mr. Knevels^ of Jfewburgh^ JV*. F., has a fine collection, and 
our friends in that vicinity will not let this opportunity pass by 
of gratifying themselves with a si^t of the numerous and beau* 
tiful varieties in his possession. 

Legumindcem. 

Jlckcm spect&bile is now in flower at Mr. Wilder's; we also 
have it coming into bloom at our garden; it is a lovely species 
and highly odoriferous in its flowers. A. loph4ntha, conmion in 
most gardens, is now also in bloom; its growth is too rapid to 
make it a favorite, as it soon acquires a size which forbids its 
admission to ordinary green-houses. 

Plants of the magnificent Cli&nthus puniceus, (noticed in vol. 
ii, p. 79,) are for sale by Mr. Buist, Philadelphia. 

, DiCOTTLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Ericdceee. 
In this order many beautiful species and varieties of Azilea^ 
Ahododdndron, JSrica, Andr6meda, &c., will be in flower at 
the various gai'dens. At Mr. Wilder's, Azalea indica ign^scens, 
i. Gillingh&mi, i. phcenicea 61egans and i. Smithit coccinea, will 
blossom, together with most of the commpiji sorts; phdenicea has 
ahready begun to open its flowers. Wi(h us. Azalea indica 
Smithit will be superbly in bloom; last year the plant, which 
was small, had upwards of a hundred flowers expanded at one 
time; it wiU produce a greater number this season. This is the 
handsomest of all the azaleas that we have ever seen; some gar- 
deners have expressed an opinion that it is not the^^Smiditi, 
as plants have been received from England markedw Smithii 
coccinea, and from this it is inferred that there is a spurious and 
a true sort: for ourselves we have no doubt of its correctness, as 
no other kind has that very peculiar habit of producing eight or 
ten flowers in a cluster. EricsL arbdrea is now charming in all 
collections in which it is found, with its branches clothed with 
its delicate little racemes of blossoms. E. rilibida has been in fine 
flower in Mr. Towne's choice collection, and many others are 
now about showing bloom. Rhododendrons will not bloom quite 
so/reely thb season as usual; R. arbdreum hy'bridumis begimimg 
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to open its buds at Mr. Wilder's. A. &lta cler£nse, which blos- 
somed so finely at our garden last season, has not a single bud 
upon it this. 

MONOCOTTLEDOMOUS PlANTS. 

dSmaryZ&ces. 
During the present month, at Mr. Wilder's, there will be a 
brilliant show of amaryllises, including some of the very finest 
varieties: this very desirable tribe is just beginning to be appre- 
ciated, and we hope that now there is no difficulty in cultivating 
them, to see plants in every good collection. Many of the spe- 
cies will do well in a green-house, though a stove is better suited 
to their habits. w9. Belladdnna crockta, tricolor, vitt&ta, John- 
soni, and several others, will flower finely in the former situation. 
The following species and varieties were expanded a week since, 
or had already thrown up strong flower-spikes, which will be 
open in a few days: — 

A. polverul^nta pulverul^nta gr&ndicept 

tncolor gr&ndiceps 

riUiro cr6cea tortu6sa 

glaac^scens Hi^met 

reon^rria Lim^'a 

Btriatifldra rhodol^nta 

refHilgena Comptdnta 
paittacina 

The plants are well grown, and look in excellent condition. 
Many more kinds, in addition to the above, will probably bloom 
a few weeks hence. Crinum am&bile was throwing out a large 
flower-spike. 

Orehiddcem* 

Some of the plants of this curious and splendid order will 
bloom at Mr* Wilder's soon; Goody^ra discolor, and Oncidium 
flezodsnm, with two or three West India and Kio Janeiro spe- 
cies, are be^nning to show buds. These plants are very Well 
managed and in good health; we see no difficulty in growing 
them aa well as o&ot plants. 

Besides the above in Cra^suliices, Sempervivum arbdreum 
IS in flower at Mr. Wilder's and at Mr. Sweetser's. In Epac- 
rid^ces, E'pacris impr6ssa is finely in bloom at Mr. Wales's 
forcing flower-garden. In Labi^ces, Prostanth^ra linearis, in 
jEupborbtdceiB, Poins6ttta pulch^rrima, in Goodendcece, Lechna- 
fihia Baxtdri, (formdsa BoL Mag.) highly ornamental, in Mu- 
skcMB, the splendid Strelitzia regins, and in Orchidiice* the 
charming BU^ia Ayacinthinii, are in bloom at Mr. Wilder'». In 
Qzafidicett, (Xxalis rdsea is now ornamental with its numerous 
rosy colored blossoms, and in Primoliicee, the white and purple 

VOL. III. — ^IfO. II. 10 
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Srimroses are beautiful wherever growo. In Papaver^ces, Pae- 
Dta Moutan papaverkcea and the variety B&nksuB, are rapidly 
advancing their flower-buds, and have abready opened a fei^ 
blossoms in some of the neighboring collections. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



A&T. I. Domestic Notiees. 

The Chinese Mulberry, MdriM muUiea(Ui$,^The immenge quantities 
of this tree, now disseminated throuffh every part of the Union, from 
the different nurseries, will undoubtedly serve to test thoroughly its good 
or bad qualities. Its hardihood will also be fairly proved by the present 
winter,which,so farat least, may be considered a season of the ordinary 
severity. For ourselves we have no doubt that the J(f6rus multicatilui 
will become perfectly naturalized in every part of the Union south of 
43° latitude, and that the facility of silk-reanng will be wonderfully in- 
creased by it. The leaves being of very large size, the trouble of gath- 
ering a given weight is greatly (Sminished, and there is every reason to 
believe that two crops of silk may be reared upon them in a single sea- 
son. The French suk growers now plant the Jll6ms multicaliliB entire- 
ly in rows or hedges, to be kept dwarf by cutting them.down to within 
one, two, or three feet of the ground annually. The advantages of this 
method are — -perfect hardihood of the plants — ^facilitv in gathering — and 
enormous weight of foliage from a small surface. In addition to this, a 
crop of silk-worms mav be fed on the leaves from cuttincs of the Ch^ 
nese niulberry of a single season's growth, instead, as in the case of the 
old Italian vanity, of waiting until the tree attained considerable size be- 
fore plucking the foliage. It appears from accounts in the French jour- 
nals, and from experiments macle by ourselves, that the M6rua multi- 
catUis cannot be reproduced with any certainty from seed, and, conse- 
quently, must be propagated from cuttings or layers. A considerable 
quantity of the seed was imported and sold by the American seedsmen 
last spring at enormous pnces, but we believe in everv instance the 
seedlings have shown themselves different from the true Ja, multicatilis; 
ffeneraUy exhibiting finer foliage and morl robust g^wth than the white 
Italian mulberry. Fortunately, however, there is no necessity of re- 
sorting to the seed for the propagation of this exceUent variety of the 
mulberry, as no tree is more easify jifrown from cuttings or layers of the 
branches. — d. J. Downing, Botantc Garden and Nursery, Neufhurgh^ 

Hardiness of young Fruit Trees in elevated situations. — ^It is a re- 
markable fact that during the seasons following the two late severe 
winters of 1834 — 5, when, in consequence of the intensity of the cold, 
soch tender fruits as the peach, nectarine and grape, have been de- 
stroyed in the warm plains and valleys — ^the same fruits, in elevated sit- 
uations, upon ranges of mountains, &c. have thriven well and produced 
abundant crops. We have had occasion to remark this several times 
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the past summer^ on the Catskill and Alleghany ran^i^es of mountains, 
where the peach trees in particular were healthy and loaded with fruit, 
whea in the old and fertile plains below scarcely a single peach was to 
be found. The cold, it is well known, increases in the proportion of 
the decrease of temperature of one decree of latitude for every eight 
hundred feet in altitude, and we must look for some other cause than 
temperature, to account for the abundance of fruit in these elevated 
sites. This cause we believe to be the su])erior vigor and thriflineai of 
the trees in the new soil of the mountain ridges, and the greater conse- 
quent hardihood of the whole system of the tree in such localities. 
This opinion receives much weignt from the fact that in this establish- 
ment, m the severe winter of 1834, when the did peach trees were almost 
nniYersally destroyed or greatly injured by the cold, the youn^ and 
•thrifty stocks, man^r thousand in number, were not in the least afijected. 
The deductions which we would draw from these facts are, that fertile 
spots -in mountain ranges may be made to yield a profitable return by 
jMantin^ them with the more delicate fruits — and (contrary to the com- 
mon epmion^ that young trees, in a highly vigorous state, are less liable 
to be affectea by intense cold than old unthrifty trees. — j9. J. JD., Botan- 
ic Garden and Nursery, Newburghy N, Y. 

Maurdndys, Bearclay^tL. — ^This very beautiful plant was displaying 
its flowers on the south side of a building at the residence of ,T. Lee, 
Esq. Brookline, as late as December 1. The severe frosts in Novem- 
ber destroyed part of the foliage, but a succession of flowers continued 
to appear up to that date. Its hardiness, separate from the elegance of 
its daiiL tubiflar shaped corrollas, should recommend it to every garden. 
— Oon^. 

Bkeker^s Meadow Pear, which has had considerable notoriety as a 
native fruit, has been much overpraised : it is certainly not above a 
third rate vmetv. I had an abundant crop this season. The great 
-fault is, the hardness of the flesh — it never becoming buttery and melt- 
ing like the fine rarieties, either when ripened on the tree or in the 
fruit room. For the rest it has a good flavor, but cannot be ranked 
unong good fruits, now that we have the beurr^ Diel, Duchess d'An- 
gouleme, Capiaumont, and so many other delicious pears. — Yours y JJn 
Mmateur, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Mrs.' Marryatt. — This distin^ished patroness of botany and garden- 
ing was elected, at a late meetmg, an honorary member of the Biassa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. — Cond. 

Oarden Enrines.^— An excellent engine for the various purposes of 
gardening, such as washing wall trees, trees in forcing houses, vines in 
ffraperies, ^. is manufactured by Mr. J. Clark, Court-street, Boston. 
It throws the water with considerable force, and we have* been inforni- 
ed by gardeners who have had it in use for some time, that it is an in- 
dispensable article in large gardens containing grapenes, &c. — Id, 

The Red stock {MathibU incdna and dnnua,) was " the favorite 
flower" of Cuvier, and the sentiment which prompted his preferencQ^ 
the memory of a mother, is as honorable to his character as any more 
striking incident in his life, in the capacity of the profoundest investiga- 
tor of Nature. What delightful stories are connected with many a 
little floweret, and with what renewed interest do we regard the hum- 
blest vegetable whose history is connected with that of man1 Bums 
has inunortalized the simple "crimson-tipped flower," as the daisy, 
which grows in wild luxuriance in the meadows of Britain, and we 
cannot see a patch of its descendants in the double varieties of the gar- 
den, without an admiration of the character of the poet who could by 
the magic of his song captivate our hearts. The meek blue oorol of 
the Myositis with its golden eye, fringing the .bank of the slug^iih 
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ditch, and giving mce to its weedy margin, recalls tbe token of true 
afiection, in the oft repeated " Forjget me not." Nor unapt is its name; 
for though it may long pass unnoticed, from its unobtrusive character^ 
yet, once found, it will ever after prove a favorite. Emotions such as 
these, which the simpler beauty of a flower excite, are worthy the finer 
and higher principles of our nature, and evince a connection and sym* 
pathv with nobler and better thin^. — R, 

MdriM mtUttetUdii. — We have lefl out this season, in our ^ardea 
here, upwards of twentv strong roots of this plant, with the object or 
testing Its hardiness. 1 he shoots were cut on close to the ground, as 
recommended by M. de Wael, vol. ii. p, 391, and about three inches of 
BoU thrown over them. The situation is a sheltered one, under a south- 
west fence : and the unsettled question respecting their hardiness in this 
latitude we hope to set at rest. — jP. B. H.yjr,, Cambridgepwrt^ Bee, 
12/A, 1836. 

Inarchif^s Camellias^ byiruertir^ the bottoms of the Seiomin apkiml 
ef Water » — ^We have lately seen a large plant of the camellia in the 
v>Tcins flower-garden of Mr. Wales, Dorchester, on which he has izi- 
archea several varieties by this system. It is an excellent mode when it 
is desired to inarch a large plant with several kinds, and supersedes the 
necessi^ of elevating other plants on stages for the same ob^t. • A 
scion of a rare variety can also be carried a great distance, and inarched 
on to another plant. — Cond, 

Pcednia Moutan papaveriUea var, Rawhn. — ^A plant of the sanie kind 
as that mentioned, in our article in vol. ii, p. 371, as existing in Col. 
Perkins's collection, and which we suppose to be the variety Raw^stt, 
wUl be in flower in a few days in Mr. Leathe's green-house, in Cam- 
bridgeport. We hope when it opens to satisfy ourselves respecting its 
true name. — Cond. 

Forty-fold Potatoes, — ^This fine variety, which we have fireouently 
notice<^ and which has been cultivated to a considerable extent tne past 
season, and is likely to be more so the coming one, is an enormous pro- 
ducer, and we have been informed by several gentlemen, who have 
grrown it, that the quantity of potatoes generally found in a hill is three 
times the number of any other sort. Owin^ to this large number, the 
potatoes are, consecjuently, not so large in size as they would be were 
there not so many in a hul; a gentleman who raised upwards of fifty 
bushels year before last, observed this, and, the past season, ordered but 
one potato to be planted in a hill; but when the crop was dug the num- 
ber of potatoes was found to be nearly as great as the year before. The 
coming season he informs us that he shall cut them up into sets^ and in 
this manner one potato will plant three or four hills: what the result 
will be remains' to be seen; but we have no doubt that the potatoes will 
be less in number and of much larger size. The same gentleman has 
stated to us that he thinks it is tne best variety he has ever eaten. — 
Cond. 

Loksa nltlda. — This plant, which has been recommended as a beau- 
tiful annual, is not deserving a place in the flower garden. The leaves 
are covered with a prickly armature, which appeared to be hollow 
tubes, secretmg a poisonous fluid. The flowers cannot be plucked 
without some of their prickles stinging the hand, which wounds are 
generally attended with considerable pam. When there are so many an- 
nuals which are so much more beautiful than this, it seems singular that 
it should have ever been recommended to cultivation. — Id. 

Arauckria tm&riea/o.— Plants of this spendid species are for sale by 
Mr. Buist, Philadelphia. This species, as also most all the coniferoue 
tribe, are multiplied eztensiveljr by cuttings and layers by the French 
nurserymen, we hope to see it in all collections of plants. — Id. 
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Art. II. Queries f Criticisms, ^c. 

Errata. — In our last, at p. 15, bottom line, for " East Cambridge," 
read West Cambridge; p. 28, line 20 from the top, for <<gldria belgi- 
ca," read ffl6ria mdndi. In this number, p. 41, hne 12, from the top, 
for "CKxalw," read Cxalis; p. 67, for "Dr. Isaac Mease," read Dr. 
James Mease. 

Rdsa flrox arid the Kamtschatka rose identieaL — A remark will be 
noticed m the " List of Plants" attached to the December number of 
the second yolume of this Magazine, page 470, respecting the specific 
of a lari^ single red rose, commonly known in the few gardfens in which 
it 18 caltirated, as i^dsa f(&rox. By that remark it would appear that 
this commonly received name was not correct. With this opinion I 
entirelF disagree, and for the following reasons, viz. • 

I. iftsa Bieberst^inn Lindl., or Jfdsa firox Bieb, which is sunposed 
to be the genuine species, having white flowers, will be found to Mlong 
to that group of roses, whose stems are covered with very minute 
prickles, and which have small delicate leaves, which, from their strik* 
mg likeness, are termed PimpineDif^lise. To this group belong the 
beautiful Scotch rose and its numerous varieties, which may be consid- 
ered as its type. 

IL The Kamtschatka rose has neither pimpernel leaves nor mmute 
piickles; on the contrary, its foliage is very lar^e and of a vivid green, 
and Us prickles st&ut, rigid and long, and of uniform size. 

III. This rose will also be found to be of Caucasian origin, the l^dsa 
flrox of Lawrence and the i^^sa kamchitica of Redout^. 

For these reasons I am still inclined to maintain the common appel- 
lation of the plant in question, unless other and more decisive authority 
is adduced to invalidate its prior claims. — wSn admirer ofRbsafhrox, 

Sago Palm {Cif'eas revotkta,) — ^A plant in full bloom was presented 
at the New York Horticultural Society's exhibition, in October last. 
Can any of our friends inform us whether it was a male or female? — 
Cand. 



Art. III. Massachusetts HortieuUural Society. 

Saturday, December Slst. — Emhibited. From J. Heard, Esq., Bur* 

Krmeester pears, (see Mr. Manning's account of this fruit, p. 48.) 
om B. Weld, Roxbury, Passe Colmar pears. From P. C. Brooks, 
Esq., Burgermeester pears. From B. V. French, Bellflower and Dan- 
▼ers sweet apples. From James Eustis, Baldwin apples. 

January Itn. — Exhihited. From the Hon. E. Yose, Lewis, Wilkin- 
son and Passe Colmar pears, all fine specimens: also Marygold and 
Hubbardston Nonsuch apples. From L. P. Grosvenor, Chandler ap- 
ples, and a kind called the Queening, but not the true variety known by 
this name; the Chandler apples we have before stated to be an excellent 
fruit. From James Eustis, apples, very handsome, the name unknown. 

January 14tk, — ExhMted!, From J. M. Ives, Salem, Carfaousei 
Fama Gusta, and MichflBl Henry pippin apples: alio a kind, the nanoe 
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unknown^ the first named fhiit was handsome and of fine flavor. From 
Jt. Mannm^^, Nelis d'hiver and Newtown yirgoulouse pears; the former 
is a fine fruit, as has been stated by Mr. Manning in his excellent article 
in the present number^ 



Art. IV. FaneuU HaU Market 



Potatoef : 

<'—. f?SK:::: 

v^.K^r* J P^*" barrel— • 

Tumip*: common, 

per bushel, 

Oniom : 
per bushel 

Beets, per bushel, 

Oarrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, p«r bushel, 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . 

Radishes, per bimch, 

Shallots, per pound,. ...... 

Garlic, pier pound, 



Cabbaget, Saladt, 4iv. 

Cabbages : per dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Cauliflowers, eaeh, 

LetUioo, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

Spinach, per peck, 

S^uaduB and Ptanpkina. 

Canada, per pound, 

Winter crook neck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

West India, per pound,. . . 
Pinnpkins, each, 



From To 



9cts. 



1 60 

200 
75 

2 60 
1 00 

60 

1 60 

60 

1 00 
4 
4 
76 
76 
76 
12i 
121 
17 
20 
14 



60 
1 00 
1 00 
26 
10 
121 
60 



none. 
7 
6 

none. 
12jk 



9cts 



1 75 
76 
225 
1 00 
800 
1 25 

75 

75 



6 

6 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

17 



76 
1 60 
1 60 
60 
12i 
25 



Pot and 8w€H Harbt. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . 



Fruit*. 
Apples, dessert : 

ui—n., J perb„j^|^ 

Golden Pippins, per bushel, 

BelUower, per bushel, 

Pears: 
St. Germain, far doaen,. . . 
Passe Colmar, per dosen,. . 
CSiaumontel, per halfpedt, 
MessireJean, 

Quinces, pel' bushel,. . . 
Cranberries, per bushel. 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound. 

White Malaga, 

Purple Mdaga, 

Berborries, per bushel,. 



Shaddocks, each , 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 

^••"«».{?sa::::: 

Almonds, (sweet) per poimd,. 
Filberts, per poimd, 



FrtMD. To 
$ ctJ$ eta. 

26 

17 20 
6 IS 
6 12 
6 



60 
76 
2 60 
1 60 
200 
1 00 
200 
1 00 
1 60 
1 60 

60 
none. 

60 

871 
860 
1 60 
none. 
600 

26 

25 

20 

one. 

800 

25 

800 

26 

25 

400 

4 60 

226 

12 

4 

8 



200 

1 00 
800 
200 

2 60 

1 26 

2 60 
1 25 
200 



100 

75 

60 

400 

200 

800 



860 

60 

860 

m 

600 

500 

2 60 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. There has been but a slij^ht alteration in the state of the 
market since our last report. Sales continue dull, and yeir little is done 
ID shipping. Potatoes, of common kinds, of rather onUnary qualiQry 
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are abundant: there have been the nsual arrivabi from tlie eastward, 
but few of the venr best quality have come to hand; consequently 
prime Kastporta and Chenangoes demand a high price and a quick sale. 
Salsify is scarce, and but little is brought in; it Is not yet cultivated to 
much extent for the market. What radishes are received are very good, 
but they come in slowly. 

Cabbaffes remain as at our last, but the quality of those now sold is 
poorer; uiey are exceedingly small. Cauliflowers are scarce; they de- 
mand a good price, and it is remarkable that they are not raised in 
peater abundance. Lettuces are scarce, but will probably soon be 
brought in; during this month they are less abundant than in any other 
in the year. Celery is quite scarce, and the supplies of fine roots 
are received from New York: this should not be; toe marketmen of 
this vicinity might raise it in sufficient quantity for all demands; some 
roots of the giant red and white have come m thus year; this is much 
preferable to the common sort, and ft should be' generally cultivated, as 
It conunands a more ready sale, from its beautiful appearance ; its 
quality is also better than the old kind. 

Of squashes there is scarcely one of any sort to be found in the mar- 
ket. Arrivals from the West Indies are looked for, but there are none 
of this kind remaining on hand; a few crooknecks may be found, which 
quickly sell at our highest prices. 

Sales of apples continue very dull. Fruit keeps well this season, and 
finer specimens were never seen at this season or the year. New York 
pippins have advanced a little. Chaumontel pears are very plenty, but 
otner dessert varieties are gone. Cranberries bring an exorbitant price; 
they have not probably been as scarce for twenty years. Malaga grapes 
m yet plentiful.— Four^, M^ T., Boston^ Jan, 30, 1837. 



Art. V. Meteorological Notice, 

FOR DECEMBER. 



The month of December was much milder than was anticipated from 
the severity of the weather in November. No snow fell during the 
month, and there were several rainy days: after the S5th, howev- 
er, the thermometer ranged considerably lower, and the last three or 
four days of the month it fell below zero in the morning. Prevailing 
winds, as usual at this season, N. W. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 36^ 16' — highest 50° above; 
lowest, 6° below zero. 

WiKos.— N. two days— N. E. one— S. E. two— S. five— S. W. seven 
— W. four— N. W. ten. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, fourteen days — light, seventeen. 

Character of the Weather^ — Finb^ eight days — Fair, sixteen days — 
Clovdt, seven. 

Bainy, six days^ 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR FEBRUARY. 



FEUIT DEPARTMENT. 

At this season of the year but little can be done, except where there 
are forcing-houses. Towards the latter part of the month, however, 
the pruning of orchards mav be commenced; large fruit-trees in the 
garden may also be pruned or all decayed branches. 

In the farcing depai'tment there will be plenty of work, especially if 
it is very extensive. Where there are several ranges, trees will be in 
fruit in one, in flower in another, and just breaking tneir bads in a third. 
We have not room in this page to go into detail, but most refer those 
wanting information to the articles on forcing among the original com- 
munications. 

Orape vines in the green-house will begin to swell their buds towards 
the latter part of the month ; tie them up neatly to the trellis as soon as 
they do. 

Chape eiUtinga, where there are hot-beds, and it is wished to procure 
strong vines the first season, may be nowput in, each formed of a single eye. 

Peach and other fruit trees in pots, now set in the green-house, will 
ripen their fruit early in the season. 

FLOWER department. 

JimaryUises will now begin to throw up their flower spikes; re-pot 
them in a fresh soil, and they will n-ow rapidly. 

Roses ahould now be watered toferably ireely, occasionally, if conve- 
nienty. using liquid manure, and they will make strong shoots. 

OactMSfi^ B^y now be watered occasionally: place them in the warm- 
est situation m the green-house. 

Seeds of various Kinds of green-house plants should now be sown in 
shallow pans. 

JUstrasmerias will be now pushing their shoots and should be inunedir 
ately re-potted. f ' 

Hyacinths, ranuneuiuses, &c. should have plenty of air to prevent 
their being drawn up. 

Orange and Uman trees may be grafted at this season; and the plants 
will be much handsomer than when budded. 

Dahlias: those who are eager to have dahlias in June should start 
the plants this month. 

ComeUias will need good supplies of water till they have completed 
their growth. Durinff this month inarching may be performed. Sow 
the seeds, if neglected last month. 

Caleeotarias: repot these, as soon as they require it, into larger pota* 

Propagate all sorts of green-house plants at this season. Where 
there is a stove, cuttings may be put in the year round. 

vegetable department. 

Cucumber beds should be put into operation this month; sow the seeds 
or procure plants as soon as possible. 

Celery, radish, lettuce, cauliflawer and cabbage seeds, should be 
sown for an early crop. 

Jbparagus may be easily forced in an ordinary hot-bed; but the roots 
should be laid in the cellar in the fall. 

Rhubarb plants, in poU, may be brought forward, by ptangmg them 
in a good hot-bed. 

Tomato seeds should be planted, to procure the fruit early in the 
season. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. IhreH and Timber Trta^ the Osage Orange, ^e. 
By William Kenrick, Author of the New American Or- 
chardist. 

I AM ioduced to send you a few remarks on timber txees, to 
which I shall add some observations on other subjects. I was 
bduced to this by an observation in one of the late numbers of 
The CuUivatarj a valuable work published by Judge Buel, at 
Albany, wherein, speaking of the Osage orange, (Macliira au- 
rantiaca,) he says, ^^ The Osage orange is tender^ even mare 
Under than the Morus muUicaulis^ as it had there been kilkd 
damn to the ground every innler." These are the words, as nigh 
as I can recollect, in substance. I had stated, in some of the 
periodicals last spring, which I have seen copied into other jour- 
nals at Hartford and Albany — that Hie Osage orange w€u a hardy 
tree, as it had sustained the rigors of the laH seven years near 
Boston. I have two trees standing on the hill where I reside, 
one seven, and the other eight inches in circumference — ^the one 
ten feet high, and the other eleven feet; here they have stood 
since the spring of 1829, without any protection, and are yet 
uninjured by our worst winters; one in a northerly and bleak ex- 
position, the other north-westerly — the soil loamy, springy, resting 
on a soUd hard pan of gravelly clay. The tree being yet rare here, 
I know none so large in this state, except at the Botanic Garden, 
in Cambridge, where I think I have seen them. I have general- 
ly bought these trees, but never recollect to have lost one single 
tree by winter. 

Yet when I had read the account of Judge Buel, and towards 
the last of December, and some time after winter had set in, re- 
collecting I had a nursery of a few thousands of these trees on 
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some low sloping land, which I bought late last spring, and then • 
only a year old, I caused horse manure to be spread over the 
roots, leaving the tops quite exposed as before, I have but little 
or no fears for their fate. 

We know from experience that even in our climate the pear, 
the cherry, the plum, and the quince, while young, and but of a 
single summer's growth, are tender trees ^ and require protection, 
during the first winter, on a naked and defenceless soil. We 
know that these trees, during the first winter, are liable to be 
thrown out by frost and destroyed, unless we afford them pro- 
tection; but in the second winter, if they grow well, we have 
rarely witnessed any injury from winter. 

I am inclined to believe that the climate of the valley of the 
great Hudson river is exposed to a degree of extreme cold dur- 
ing winter, which is unknown in the same latitudes on high hills 
remote from that river, or on the lands near the sea. The same 
remarks may apply to the valley of the Connecticut, from the 
position of ^ this river, throughout its whole extent, from Canada 
to the sea. 

I have good evidence that the climate of the whole valley of 
the North river is, in all low situations, another and much more 
severe and destructive climate, during winter, than ours at Bos- 
ton, — the extreme cold of Canada being brought down and con- 
centrated by the prevailing whids, which usually blow either north 
or south, and seldom across the stream; and the frosts of summer 
are more common and destructive in these valleys, as the dews 
exhaled by day descend and rest on these valleys by night. I 
have evidence of 'this in the frequent destruction of the cherry 
trees, particularly at Albany, and of some other trees which in 
other situations are deemed hardy. Albany being in the same 
latitude as Boston, I have never particularly noticed in our jour- 
nals how low the thermometer had descended at that place. I 
only recollected once to have observed that it descended as low 
as twenty 'four degrees below zero; but it may at times have gone 
down much lower, as I think I remember seeing an account that 
It had descended to thirty degrees below zero at Troy, which is 
biit ten miles above Albany. I am further assured by gentlemen » 
on whom I can rely, that the whole valley not only of the North 
river, but also of the Connecticut, is another and distinct climate 
from ours. I have accounts of the occasional destruction of 
large bearing hardy trees by our late winters, as far down the 
river as Glastonbury, below Hartford, particularly of the pear, 
peach and cherry, also of the hardy forest trees occasionally for 
many miles above. Two years ago the thermometer was as low 
as thirty-three degrees below zero at Northampton, and this win- 
ter I noticed it had descended to thirty degrees below zero on 
this same river, at Hanover, Vt. 
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The Osage orange is a beautiful tree; its leaves bear striking 
resemblance to those of the orange tree, and the wood, like that 
of the orange, is armed with long sharp spines. At Philadelphia 
it is asserted that it makes the finest, the strongest, and most 
beautiful hedge in the world, being set out m a single row, at the 
distance of twelve or fifteen inches asunder. 

As to the timber, my authorities are, the Hon. Mr. Sevier, 
late member of Congress from Arkansas, and Mr. Flint, who 
wrote the account of the Western States, who assert that the 
wood is remarkably tough, strong and elastic^ and is preferred 
by the Indians to all other wood for bows, and hence its name of 
6010 wood. The timber admits a fine polish, and is useful as 
such to the cabinet maker. For timber, they assert it is one of 
the strongest and most durable in the world, and is preferred, in 
the construction of steam-boats, even to live oak. 

Observing the remarkably hard texture of the three-thomed 
acacia, I had suggested that this wood promised to become a 
most valuable timber tree, like some others of the same tribe; 
but this suggestion was contradicted in some of our eastern jour- 
nals, where it was asserted that the timber was worthiest. But 
Mr. Flint has assured us, in his work on the western country, 
that the three-thorned acacia is one of the strongest and best of 
all the varieties of timber, and is much used in the construction 
of steam-boats on the western waters. 

It is truly said by artificers in wood, that for many purposes a 
pound of wood is stronger than a pound of iron. In regard to 
strength^ the oak, the shagbark, and the ash are among the most 
valuable known with us, in our climate, and are applied to an in* 
finite variety of uses. The ash, though less durable than the 
oak, is light and strong, elastic, and works very smooth, and is 
therefore very superior to oak for a variety of uses; for the shafts 
and springs of riding carriages particularly. There may be, 
however, some kinds of wood even superior to the ash for all 
these purposes. I have observed, for this last purpose, that the 
lance wood has lately been used, a tree which grows in the West 
Indies, and is far superior, stronger, more firm and elastic, inas- 
much as the shafts and springs of chaises formed from this mate* 
rid required but half the volume or thickness as ash; iron or 
steel could not for these purposes supply its place. I know that 
the wood of tropical countries is more solid and compact gene- 
rally than ours, but I hope some kinds may be found in oar own 
extensive country equally as good and far superior to our native 
timber, and adapted to our climate. 

Respectfully, your friend, 

William Kenrick. 
Jfonantwm Hill, AVinton, Jan. 1837. 
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Art. II. The Garden. By the Hon. J. Bubl, AliMmj, 
Conductor of the CuUkalor. 

I CONSIDER a good garden not only as contributing hugely to 
the sustenance and health of the family, but as a pretty ^ood in- 
dication of the taste, comfort and refinement of its uimates. 
Nothing is more conducive to health and rational enjoyment than 
firesh fruits and vegetables, gathered or phicked at maturity from 
one^s own garden. They are luxuries that cannot be purchased. 
Desirous oi contributing my mite to their extension and improve- 
ment, I send you some remarks, principally quoted from hi^ 
authority, on the vernal management of the fruit department, 
which deservedly holds a high rank, both as a source of pleasure 
and of profit, in this branch of rural labor. 

The varieties of the pear now in culture fiimisb a succession 
of fine fruit for the table through the whole circle of the year. 
Trees planted by the father comfort and enrich his children to 
the third and fourth generation, and serve to carry down his name 
to a grateful posterity. They are delicious for family use, and 
always command a good price in the market. The Virgoidotise 
of the valley of the Hudson is usually sold at two to three dollars 
the bushel, and I have seen them sold at fifteen to seventeen dol- 
lars the barrel; and other varieties, equally luscious, need but be 
better known to conunand an equal price. The plnm and the 
peach, where the latter can be grown, are eoually desirable for 
family use, and profitable for the market. The same remark 
holds good as to the grape, with the further advantage, that this, 
as well as the plum, may be preserved fresh and fiine for winter 
use, by alternating them in stone jars, with cotton batting or dry 
saw-dust. The smaller fruits, as the strawberry, raspberry, cur- 
rant and gooseberry, are all easily multiplied fi^m a succession 
of delicacies for the table for two or three months, and are more 
or less promotive of health. AH these fruits may be enjoyed by 
the farmer in superior excellence, without seriously abstracting 
from the labors of the farm. They may be most of them kept in 
a dried state, for family use or for market, during the ^ear; and 
when beet sugar becomes as abundant here as it is now m France, 
an event which I expect ere long to see realized, preserved 
fruits may become as common with our farmers, .and be made to 
contribute as largely in our bills of fare, as they now do in some 
parts of the eastern continent. 

The season for transplanting, and for propagating by grafting, 
layering, and by cuttings, being at hand, some remarks upon 
these processes will not be considered impertinent, and I trust 
not unprofitable. 
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The first step is, where scions are to be employed, either as 
nrafis or cuttings, to secure the desired varieties without delay. 
They should be separated from the parent stock before the bud 
begins to swell. They may be transported to any reasonable 
distance, and kept till wanted for use in a cellar, or with their 
butt-ends well plunged in earth. The larger fruits may be prop* 
agated by grafung or layering; the grape, currant, quince and 
gooseberry by cuttings* As you have already treated on these 
processes in your Magazine, I will quote from Professor Rennie, 
to explain more fuUy the scientific principles upon which they 
depend for success. 

"Scientific Principles for Transplanting. 

^* The removing of growing plants from one part of the garden 
to another is done for various reasons, and the science of trans- 
planting will consequently depend on the intention of the garden- 
er in the operation. The principal fact^ to be recollected are, 
that every plant takes its food by the tips of the root fibres, and 
that the sap thence carried up inta the leaves has much of its 
water and oxygen carried off by exposure to light, particularly to 
sunshine. It follows, that if part or all of the tips of the root 
fibres be broken off or bruised, the plant will be kept hungry or 
starved, just as an animal would be, with its mouth much injured 
or blocked up; while if a plant in such a state is placed in the 
sunsluDe, the water and oxygen carried off thereby will very 
soon cause it to flag, wither and die. 

" Traneparting. — If the gardener's object then be simply to 
move plants from one place to another, without affecting their 
growth in any way, it wiU be importfuit to preserve eveiy root 
fibre entire; and even, when diis can be done, to take it up vnth 
part of the soil in which it has been growing, or with a large ball 
of earth, as it is termed. When this cannot be done, the root 
fibres ought to be placed in their new stadon, as nearly as possi- 
ble in the manner they were at first; and hence dibbing, where 
the soil is at all stiff, will be a bad pracdce, from its being cer- 
tain to confine and crush the root fibres within the walls of the 
dibbed hole. 

" If it be found impossible to preserve these root fibres from 
injiuy, or to replant them exactly as they were, then, in order to 
diminish the loss of water and oxygen, the plants ought to be 
shaded from the light, or, if that cannot be done, they ought to 
have a suitable proportion of their leaves or branches cut off. 
De Candolle says, this practice was wont to be so universal upon 
the continent, that the gardener's maxim was, ^ If you plant your 
own father, you must cut off his head.' Sir Henry Stewart has 
I»oved the bad science of such universal barbarity. 

^< It is impoirtant not to plant the roots too deep, so as to be 
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out of the reach of air, or too shallow to expose them to drought." 
If the holes are made sufficiently large and deep, so as to have 
the roots surrounded, when the plant is in its .place, by well pul- 
verized surface mould, a tree ^ould not be planted more than an 
inch deeper than it stood in the nursery. The object in trans- 
planting cabbage, brocoli, &c^ is, by checking their growth, to 
throw them earlier into flower or head. Trees are frequently 
transplanted in their young state, by nurserymen, purposely to 
abridge their long roots, and to increase their root fibres. They 
are therefore in the bes4 condition for final planting, after they 
have been one year transplanted, and done well, in the nursery. 
They are then removed with nearly their entire roots. 

<^ Scientific Principles of Striking. 

^^By certain experiments, not by any means praiseworthy, 
yet, beyond all question, it has been proved that, if the head of a 
snail or earth-worm be cut off, the body will not only live for a 
considerable time, but a new head will be reproduced, with a 
mouth capable of taking food. By similar experiments it has 
been found that the legs of spiders and the feet of frogs, wheo 
cut off, are reproduced. 

^^ Upon a similar principle, when the roots of certain plants, 
which are to them what the head is to animals, are cut off, new 
roots may, under peculiar circumstances, be reproduced. The 
chief condition required for the reproduction of such roots, is 
the preservation of their life, till the roots have time to form, and 
various expedients are resorted to with this view, as weH as for 
the quick production of their roots. 

^^ Striking by Layers. — The common mode of striking by 
layers is to select a branch, to slit, tongue, or cut it half through, 
in a direction sloping upwards, or to take off a ring of bark, or 
pierce it in several directions with a brad-awl, or twist a wire 
round it, to bring the part operated upon in the earth, leaving the 
point above ground, and to fix it in its place by a crotched stick. 
The descending pulp, otherwise called elaborated sap, or cam- 
brun, is stopped short by the cut, in its passage toward the root, 
rood buds are formed by it, which soon send out roots into the 
moist earth, and when these are deemed strong enough to feed 
the plant, the branch is cut off a little below, and the tree in 
miniature is ready for planting out. The soil should not be too 
damp, lest the cut part canker. 

^^ Scientific Principles of Grafting. 

<^ When the finger is cut with a knife, the blood-vessels soon 
con^ct their cut extremities into an opening so narrow, that the 
thicker and red part of the blood cannot pass, and the bleeding 
herefore ceases. But even then there coxes out the thin watery 
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part of the blood, consisting chiefly of matter, the same or similar 
to the white of an egg, which, being thus separated from the rest 
of the blood, thickens by the heat of the body, as the white of 
the egg does by boiling. If the lips of the finger cut according- 
ly be kept close together by sticking plaster, they will become 
united by means of this natural glue or serum in little more than 
a day. Upon the same principle I once succeeded, as others 
have done, in managing to unite the whole upper joint of a finger 
which a boy had chopped off by machinery; and experiments 
have been successful in causing the spur of a cock to unite and 
grow upon his comb. 

^* It is upon similar principles that the science of grafting is 
founded; for if a young branch, like the boy's finger, be taken off 
by a clean cut, and the cut extremities immediately joined, the 
descending pulp will thicken like the watery part of blood, and 
while it remains soft the sap from the cut end of the sap*ves8els 
will force its way through to their continuation above in the cut 
slit, which, if the process be successfuUy managed, will grow as 
well, or nearly, as if it tiever had been cut. 

^^ If, again, instead of applying the same cut scion to the part 
it was cut from, a scion from another tree be applied, as if I had 
applied to the boy's finger the tip of another boy's finger, cliop* 
ped off by the same accident, there seems no good reason to 
doubt that a similar heahhy joining might, by care, be effected. 
In the case of animals, indeed, such joinings are rare, because 
rarely tried, but in garden plants they are exceedingly common, 
for the purpose of continuing esteemed varieties of valuable fruits 
and flowers, accidentally produced by cultivation, as well as for 
forwarding the fruiting ot young trees, since seedlings require 
years to arrive at a bearing state. 

*^ On examining the joining of a graft about a fortnight after it 
has been rnade, I have found, as in a healing fioger-cut, a number 
of small roundish grains, in the form of a thin layer, produced 
from the thickening of the pulp, and destined to form the hard 
substance termed the callus, which in general projects a little 
externally, and the scar differs in appearance from the other parts 
of the bark. It is, however, only in the space between the pulp- 
wood and the bark that the uniting substance is formed, and 
therefore it is evident that the slip to be grafted must have this 
part applied to the same part of the stock, and, if these differ in 
thickness, at least to one side. 

^* One of the most obvious principles of this process is, that 
the sorts to be grafted should be alike, or nearly aUke, because, 
in that case, the arrangement of the sap and pulp-vessels being 
similar, their cut ends will more readily apply mouth to mouth, 
and less obstruction or interruption of the circulating juices will 
take place. 
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^^ To this principle there is an exception, arising from the pe* 
ouliar design which the graft is intended to fulfil. Where the 
design is to increase fruit-bearing, the stock may be of firmer 
texture than the cutting, as when a peach cutting is grafted on a 
plum stock, which, having narrow vessels, a part of the descend- 
mg pulp is stopped short, and serves to strengthen the branch. 
If it be intended to increase the branches and leaves, on the 
other hand, a plum cutting grafted on a peach stock might proba- 
bly do so, by allowing the ascent of more sap. 

^^ Binding of the Graft, — When the joining has been made, 
by cutting and properly fitting the bark of the slip lo the back of 
the stock, at least on one side thereof, it must be bound so as to 
prevent this junction from being deranged. This is usually done 
with a ball of three parts of clay, well worked, with one part of 
fresh horse droppings, and a little finely chopped straw, the 
whole about an Inch thick, and two inches or more in length, be- 
ing tied with a ribbon of bass." 

The principle upon which this is done, is to prevent the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere from getting to the fluid pulp at the 
joining, where it would unite with the carbon, and form carbonic 
acid gas, and thereby rob the pulp of its solidity. The exclu- 
sion of light is necessary on the same account, for, as in the 
case of the finger cut, the oxygen would unite with the carbon, 
and would prevent the thickening of matter from the blood. Onr 
the same account, moisture, by supplying oxygen, would be in- 

{'urious; and dr]niess might act both as exhausting the pulp, and 
»y causing the edges of the back to shrivel and gape, which 
would facilitate the entrance of the air and its oxygen. 

Pruning. 

We have be^n the conistant advocates for summer instead of 
winter pruning— of pruning after the leaves have expanded, and 
the limbs have nearly or auite completed their vernal growth, in 
preference to pruning when trees are leafless and the growth 
dormant. We have done so because we considered it most 
rational in theory, and have found it more beneficial in practice- 
As it is the general practice to prune fruit trees at this season, 
we will capitulate the reasons which have influenced our prac- 
tice. 

1. Winter pruning causes an increase of spray or weak limbs, 
which it is the object of the cultivator to lessen, in order to ad- 
roit the light, heat and air into the head of the tree, to perfect 
and mature the fruit. On this point we quote Prof. Rennie: — 

" The head or branches," he observes, " will always be in 
proportion to the roots, and the food with which they are fur- 
nished. It will therefore be preposterously obvious to dream of 
checking the luxuriance of a tree by cutting out its branches in 
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autumn or winter; for no sooner does the sap begin to flow in 
spring, than fresh branches will arise from the strongest branch 
buds below where the pruning was made, and the same quantity 
of sap being furnished, the tree will very soon be as luxuriant as 
before the operation. Frequently it will be more so, for the 
pulp laid up in the roots the preceding autumn will be more apt 
to cause new root fibres than in an unpruned tree. So true is 
this, that weak old trees are oiten headed down, to render 
them luxuriant; though the same gentleman will also exten- 
sively top luxuriant trees in winter, with the hope (certain to be 
frustrated,) of checking their growth. Summer pruning, how" 
ever, has a different effect, and when young shoots and suckers 
are thinned off in summer, they prevent a tree from exhausting 
itself." 

2. Winter pruning bears to the sun and winds at the worst 
season of the year, and long before the heading process can 
commence. The cut part either dries and checks, making a 
lodgment for rains, and causes disease and death, or the sap ex- 
odes from the wound, producing canker, and corroding the bark. 

3. Both of these evils are averted by summer pruning. New 
sprouts are seldom thrown out, and the diminished flow of pulp 
or elaborated sap is expended in healing the wounds, by cover- 
mg tbem entirely, or their edges, with new wood; and in the 
formation of buds. 

It should be borne in mind that light, heat and air are all ne- 
cessary to develope the excellence of fruit. Without their co- 
operation fruit neither attains its nat(n*al color, consistence or 
flavor. Light is necessary to give substance, hardness and color* 
Heat is indispensable to the active circulation of the sap and the 
formation of sugar, or the principle of flavor. And air is ne- 
cessary in modifying the sap, while undergoing the elaborating 
process. Hence the utility of exposing fruit to the influence of 
these agents, by thinning the wood upon fruit trees. In the 
apple, especially, it is advisable to train its top in the form of an 
inverted fonnel, by cutting out the leading upright shoots as soon 
as three or four arms or branches, at a proper height, are sufli- 
ciently advanced to receive and elaborate the sap coming from 
the roots. Upright wood does not produce fruit like that which 
inclines, or grows nearly horizont^. So that taking out the 
leading stem not only produces more but better fruit. As leaves 
are as necessary to the formation of roots as roots are to the 
formation of leaves, in pruning, one third of the stem should at 
least be left untouched by the pnmmg knife. 

I am, dear sir, yours, &c., 

J. BUEL. 

Albany, Jan. 24thy 1837. 
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Art. IIL Remarks on the Duration of the Improved varieties 
of ^ew York Fruit Trees. By A. J. Downing, Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

The cultivators of the finer varieties of fruit are much inter- 
ested in this subject, which has akeady been considerably agi- 
tated abroad, vritliout, as we think, a recurrence to those careful 
practical observations which ought to influence strongly the con- 
clusions at which it is desirable, to arrive. Mr. Knight, the 
venerable president of the London Horticultural Society, and Dr. 
Van Mons, of Brussels, have given it as their opinion, fof no small 
importance,) that every variety of fruit has a natural period of 
duration, after which it inevitably decays and perishes. All 
propagations by grafting, inasmuch as they are but extensions of 
the parent tree of tliat variety, must necessarily therefore follow 
the same laws, and, finally, as the original stock becomes en- 
feebled by age, decays and perishes, the same effects are visible 
in the grafts or cuttings taken from it. New varieties are again 
obtained from seed, that being the only manner in which nature 
reproduces and reinvigorates herself. 

When Mr. Knight, some years ago, first propounded this the- 
ory, he did not attempt to fix definitely the probable duration of 
any varieties of fruit; but for proofs of its general correctness, 
he referred to many fine old sorts which then exhibited symp- 
toms of decay and degeneration, among which the English Gol- 
den pippin, a variety of several hundred years existence, was a 
prominent example: most of the trees of that kind of apple, 
showing, at that time, symptoms of approaching decay in almost 
every part of England, except two or three of the southern 
counties. 

Dr. Van Mons, who has reared an immense quantity of trees, 
both from seeds and cuttings, and also originated many excellent 
varieties, considers that as a fine and improved variety of fruit is 
entirely an artificial production — ^the product of culture alone — it 
therefore decays with the more rapidity the farther the variety is 
removed from a state of nature; in other words, as the varieties of 
apples, for example, are produced in gradually ascending excel- 
lence, from the austere crab to the most delicious and highly 
flavored dessert apple, by a successive improvement in each gen- 
eration, the crab, being the species in a state of nature, will have 
the longest possible period of duration, while the last most im- 
proved and most artificial variety, will, of course, soonest run 
through its allotted period, and become extinct. The Doctor's 
experiments appear to have led him to believe that some of the 
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fine new varieties, of pears, for instance, will not attain a duration 
of more than fifty or sixty years! 

That the theory here briefly stated is, in some degree, correct, 
no one who is acquainted with the details of vegetable physioU 
ogy, as understood at the present day, can reasonably doubt. 
The question, however, is, what may be the probable duration 
of a healthy variety, and what are the causes which hasten its 
deterioration and decay ? 

From many and repeated observations, we have been drawn 
to the conclusion, that the duration of any given variety of fruit, 
which has been originated from a healthy parent, may be prop- 
agated for two or three, if not for many, centuries. We do not 
believe that the grafts taken from the original tree of a certain 
variety inevitably follow the same laws of nature, and are affec- 
ted by the same period of decay, as that original tree; but we 
are rather inclined to the belief, that the sudden decay of any 
given variety arises from causes depending upon the manner of 
its propagation, by grafting or otherwise, when a proper attention 
is not paid either to the healthiness of the stocks grafted upon, 
or to the grafts themselves. We conceive this opinion received 
additional support from the fact, becoming every day more clear- 
ly understood by physiologists, that the buds are as entirely and 
decidedly distinct individual plants as the seeds themselves; al- 
tfaoagh they may undoubtedly, when separated from the parent 
stem, more readily carry with them and perpetuate any feeble- 
ness or disease inherent in the variety, than the seeds of the 
same. 

It may be inquired by those who have unhesitatingly adopted 
Mr. Knight's theory, how then do we account for the extinction 
of some of the finest old varieties of fruit in those very distiicts 
and countries where they originated? Why are the Golden pip- 
pins, the Nonpareils, &c. no longer thrifty and productive in 
England, as formerly? Why do *' we no longer see the beurr^'s, 
the St. Michael, the St, Germain, and other pears, as before, in 
the markets of Paris?" The usual answer is that these varieties 
are extinct, from sheer old age, that their period has passed by, 
and they should be cast away as no longer worthy of cultivation. 
With all due deference, we cannot believe a word of this. On 
the contrary, we have not the slightest doubt that the fine kinds 
of fruit have only become ^^ miserable outcasts" from having 
been carelessly and improperly propagated. 

Accumulated' experience has taught us that the stock and the 
graft exert a reciprocal influence upon each other. That as an 
unhealthy stock may communicate its disease to the graft growing 
upon it, so, also, a healthy stock may be affected by inserting in 
the same a diseased graft. Many variegated leaved plants (which, 
though generally admired, are but diseased varieties^) are prop- 
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agated by grafting, through successive generations, without losing 
their unhealthy taint, although placed on the most healthy stocks. 
The common gold-blotched leaved apricot is a familiar illustra- 
tion. Most of those varieties of weeping trees^ as the weeping 
ash, cherry, laburnum, &c., which are the results of accidental 
deformity and disease, are continually perpetuated . by grafting, 
without losing their ' distorted and anomalous forms, by being 
joined to healthy individuals of the same. species. An apple, 
known in some of the nurseries as the Vine pippin, so called 
from its curiously twisted branches, is nothing more than the 
Newton pippin, propagated from some unhealthy and deformed 
branch. Do not these undeniable facts prove that it is in the high* 
est degree probable, that those fruits which now occur in some dis- 
tricts, quite deteriorated and worthless, are so merely from having 
been propagated in those districts from diseased individuals of such 
varieties? If we suppose that but four trees of a new variety are 
first propagated from the original tree — ^that by chance one of these 
grafts has been placed upon a diseased stock, and that this tree 
falls into the hands of a cultivator or nurseryman who propagates 
thousands from it, disseminating them throughout the whole 
country, will not the disease be continued more or less through- 
out all the trees which he rears? The trees may, perhaps, for a 
long time, be fruitful and vigorous, if the parent was but slightly 
unhealthy; but the latent disease still remains, and the whole 

Propagation will, finally, exhibit symptoms of premature decay. 
]*he same efiects may follow, in case the original tree is not 
propagated from until it has reached an advanced age, if grafts 
are then taken from old and unthrifty instead of yoimg and vigor- 
ous branches. We have no hesitation in saying, that to these 
two causes are owing the present decayed and miserable state of 
the fine old varieties in many parts of Europe. This is the 
more strongly confirmed in our mind, when we recollect that here 
and there districts are found in England and France, where these 
old varieties flourish in all theu: native vigor and beauty. Po- 
mologists have attempted to account for this by saying, that an en- 
feebled variety begins to show symptoms of decay and old age 
soonest in the more northern districts,while in warmer localities the 
trees may yet remain in a great degree flourishing. It happens, 
most unfortunately for this opinion, that some of the fine pears, 
which have now become quite worthless in the mild climate of 
Paris and its environs, are yet very fair and fruitful in some of 
the colder counties of England. 

We regret to perceive that in the neighborhood of Boston, 
either from the causes here mentioned, or from the vigorous in- 
fluence of the sea-breezes in that neighborhood, the same dete- 
rioration of the old varieties of fruit is apparent, which is so 
much the matter of complaint abroad. The horticulturists there 
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seem also inclined to adopt the theory of Mr. Knight which we 
have heretofore stated. We can assure them, malgri, that in the 
valley of the Hudson, in the same parallel of latitude as that city, 
these old varieties flourish with all their primitive luxuriance, un- 
impaired by the long lapse of years which the European pomol- 
ogists iiQagine has sdready put an end to their existence.* The 
beurr6's, the Bergamot, the St. Michael or Virgoulouse, some 
of the oldest known varieties of pears, produce annually large 
crops of handsome and delicious fruit. • The English Golden 
pippin, which Mr. Knight has benevolently consigned to oblivion, 
is here every year loaded with apples beautiful enough to have 
grown in the garden of the Hesperides; and, indeed, these old 
kinds are now more vigorous than some of the newer varieties, 
which, probably, from causes we have just stated, are not so 
healthy in appearance as we could desire. Do we tlien believe 
that the finer varieties of fruit have generally no limited period 
of duration.^ Certainly not. On the contrary, we are confident 
that from the general carelessless of those persons who propa- 
gate fruit trees, the heedlessness with which they propagate in- 
discriminately from every thing which comes in their way, and the 
extreme difficulty with which a disease once introduced into the 
system of a tree Is expelled from any portion of it, even by 
grafting on the most healthy stocks, that almost every variety 
will in time degenerate and become extinct. But a knowledge. 
of these facts will enable us to guard against these evils, by prop- 
agating (mly from healthy individuals and upon healthy stocks, 
whereby the duration of any variety may be prolonged to an in- 
credible extent. It will teach us, also, the fallacy of bringing 
mto general cultivation any variety, however new or promising, 

• How shall we reconcile Mr. Kenrick's remarks, in the •American Ot' 
t^arditty p. 98, with those contained in his article in our present num- 
ber in reapect to these fruits? In the above work he states, that *' those 
varieties, therefore, which no longer succeed with us, may yet continue 
for a while to flourish in the middle regions of the Union, and especial- 
ly in the interior, beyond the limits and influence of the cold easterly 
aea-breezes from the Atlantic, which, rising with the diurnal appear- 
ance of the sun, visit us so regularly and constantly at stated seasons." 
These remarks were probably made in consequence of the excellence 
in which the varieties of pears he alludes to were, and yet are, produced 
throughout nearly the wnole extent of the country, except witnin a few 
mUes of Boston. But the climate of the whole valley of the North 
river, he says, is "another and much more severe and destructive 
climate than ours at Boston." The frosts of summer are more com- 
mon and destructive; yet all the pears he so unhesitatingly calls outcasts, 
are produced there in as ^reat perfection as they ever were on the 
original trees of these varieties. Certainty this noes not agree with 
Mr. Knight's statement, i^hich Mr. Kenrick has adopted. It cannot be 
the eotdlaxkude of Boston which causes these fine miitfl to be unwor* 
shy of cultivation. — Cand, 
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which has been originated in such a manner as to contain within 
itself the germs of disease; and, finally, that we may renew a 
fine variety in any locality, when it has become barren and worth- 
less, by procuring scions from healthy trees of the same kinds, 
growing in districts where they are still flourishing. 

A. J. Downing. 

Botanic Garden and J^urseries^ 
MtoburghyJ^. F., Ftb. 1837. 



Art. IV. On the Cultivation of Geraniums j (or Pelar^ 
goniums.) By J. W. Russell, Superintendent of Mount, 
Auburn. 

As this tribe of plants is now coming into extensive circula- 
tion, I send you a few remarks on their propagation and growth, 
premising that they may be useful to your readers at the present 
time. 

I hereby beg leave to mention, before I go any farther, that 
the common name geranium I intend to adhere to, believing that 
this lovely genus of plants is more generally known by its origi- 
nal cognomen than by the scientific one Pelargdnium. 

This splendid tribe of plants is so well known, that any de- 
scription of them would be superfluous; and however common 
they may appear to some persons, still, perhaps, there is not in 
the whole catalogue of plants a more extensive and endless vari- 
ety than may be found in this old favorite genus. Any person 
who has had the pleasure of seeing a choice collection m fuU 
bloom, will, perhaps, agree with me in saying this much — that a 
more charming sight is rarely or ever met with in the floral king- 
dom. If we notice the amazing difference in the habits of 
growth of each variety, the great divigrsity of foliage, the agree- 
able fragrance of some, and, above all, the magnificent appear- 
ance of the flowers of others, some most delicately pencilled, 
and others gorgeously painted, indeed adorned with every color 
and shade that art or taste can imagine, we must concede to them 
a rivalship over almost all other plants. If we take into consid- 
eration the length of time they continue in bloom, the ease with 
which the very best varieties are obtained, it would be difficult 
to mention any one family of green-house plants that would be 
so likely to give such universal satisfaction. 
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In England geraniums are so much valued, that houses ]}ave 
been built expressly for their culture; some of which have cir- 
cular fronts, with arched roofs, not unfrequently connected with 
the mansion house, and others with span roofs^ which, if I mis- 
take not, take the precedence over any other kind of structure 
for the growth of geraniums. 

To cultivate and grow geraniums to great perfection, (however 
simple it may appear to be,) it is indispensably necessary for 
the well doing of the plants that they be near the glass, where 
they will not be in the least shaded by others of a more ramping 
growth; a free circulation of air must be given every opportu- 
nity. If this is neglected, they are great tale tellers ^ and will 
soon speak for themselves. The most delicate sorts ought to 
be arranged together, for if mixed in with more robust growers, 
they are sure to suffer more or less from their not being able to 
keep pace with them. Some judgment in watering is also neces- 
sary, as some of the strong growing sorts need a much greater 
supply than those of weaker habits; some of the species have 
thick fleshy roots, whilst others again are fibrous rooted. As a 
general rule to go by, the fibrous rooted kinds make the most 
. luxuriant growth. 

The propagation of these plants is so well known, that almost 
every cultivator has a system of his own; therefore, I shall 
merely state the method I prefer to all others yet known by me. 
In the first or second week of June, make up a bed of oak leaves, 
eighteen inches m height, and about twelve inches wider all round 
than the frame you intend to use for this purpose; but if the 
leaves are not at hand, use stable manure, making the bed of the 
same dimensions as just stated; but if the bed, .after it is made, 
should happen to throw up a strong heat, it must be remembered 
that the cuttings should by no means be placed in it before the 
beat is on the decline. I wish the reader to understand me 
when I say, all that is necessary is a moderate heat, which will 
be the means of the cuttings making fine roots in a short time. 
A north or north-uest aspect should be preferred. Supposing 
this much is done, and all is ready for the cuttings, proceed to 
take them from the plants, and first strip off two or three of the 
lower leaves, and make a straight cut under the petiole or foot- 
stalk of the leaf, observing to leave them not more than four in- 
ches in length; this done, prepare as many No. 1 pots, or the 
smallest size that is made, as are wanted, by placing a piece of 
pot over the hole at the bottom, with the holloto side downwards, 
and filling it up to the rim with finely sifted, rich soil, with a portion 
of sand well mixed with it; then put only one cutting io the 
centre of each pot, to the depth of one and a half inches, and 
thus go on until the whole are finished, — then give them a gende 
watering with a watering pot, through a fine rose. A few days 
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before the frame is wanted for this use, about four inches of 
light dry earth should be put over the bed, in order to plunge the 
pots in regular order down to their rims. 

This system of propagating the geranium, I have no doubt, 
will not be approved of by some individuals, who may think that 
there is no necessity to go to this trouble to propagate a plant 
that almost every person who makes the attempt, no matter what 
method is taken, generally succeeds; nevertheless, where fine 
young plants are preferred, it will be found, by trymg the method 
1 have proposed, that they will be very easily obtained; and in 
, situations where framing is carried on to any extent, all the care 
that is necessary will be amply remimerated by the beauty of the 
plants. 

If a north aspect near to a high fence or building has been 
selected, no shading willJbe necessary; — observe to prop up the 
light that is on the frame every fine day a half an inch or an inch. 
In the course of three weeks or a month the cuttings will be 
well rooted, and as soon as this is ascertained, the glass must be 
taken off altogether, in order to give them all the advantage of 
light and air, looking over them occasionally, to see that they do 
not suffer for the want of water, &c. Plants propagated in this 
manner may be grown to any shape or size the cultivator wishes 
to have them in one year; for by being rooted in the first place 
singly in pots, the plants receive no check when they are repotted 
into larger ones, but will immediately start tmd make a vigorous 
growth. The geranium will soon unite by being inarched, or 
grafted by approach, making choice of one for this purpose that 
is a free grower, to work on such varieties as any cultivator's 
taste may suggest; and if neatly done by a good workman, the 
different varieties when in flower, on one plant, are a great curi- 
osity. 

Mr. Hogg, of New York, has a superb collection, embracing 
all the fine English varieties. The display of flowers must sur- 
pass any thing of the kind in this country. 

Yours, 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Aubumy Cambridge^ Feb. 1837. 

It would be almost superfluous for us to recommend the above com- 
munication by Mr. Russell. Thegeranium is not grown in our gardens 
to near the perfection that it is in England, and for the only reason that 
the idea is so prevalent that it may be cultivated without any trouble. 
This is, however, an error; for though they be made to bloom easily^ 
the plants are generally drawn up with spindling shoots, and thev re- 
main in beauty but a few weeks. In England they bloom from April 
to August.— uond. 
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Art. V. On the Production of new varietiei of Plower$yfrom 
Seed^ by Cross Fertilization. By the Conductor. 

The immense number of new flowers, as well as fruits, which 
have, within late years, been raised by the English and French 
horticulturists, has been the means of enriching our gardens with 
artificial productions, in many instances, far more splendid than 
the original species. At first this operation was confined to a 
very few genei'a of plants, but within the few past years almost 
every flower commonly ^rown in our gardens, or at least in the 
gardens of our transatlantic friends, has been subjected to the skill 
of the florist. It is almost unnecessary to mention any particu- 
lar plant, so familiar are these artificial productions to every gar- 
dener; the rose, the camellia, and particularly the dahlia, have 
been more the immediate objects of their care, and the gor- 
geousness of the blossoms of some, and the delicacy of others, 
of the latter plant, have commanded, and indeed have well de- 
served, the nighest admiration of every amateur and lover of 
flowers. There seems to be, and there probably is, no limit 
to the production of new varieties. 

It is not our object in the present paper to go into a physio- 
logical discussion of the nature of these, generally termed, hybrid 
productions, but which some writers seem not to consider as 
such; but merely to make some remarks which may be a guide 
to the novice in the raising of new varieties. 

There is no department of horticulture or floriculture which 
aflfords ipore pleasure, or epgages so much the interest of the 
cultivator, as the production o? new varieties of fiiiits or flow- 
ers. To commit the seed to the earth, watch its vegetation — 
its progress m its infant state — ^its more mature growm — guard- 
ing it from all dangers, — and, finally, as it begins to show signs 
of perfecting its fruit or opening its blossoms, to mark its daily 
progress, until it greets the eye of the impatient cultivator, either 
afibrding him pleasure or disappointment in its qualities or proper- 
ties, is a source of intense gratification. 

To produce a new and superior variety of any fruit or flower 
is an achievement of no mean iniportance; and the producer of 
such is entitled to the gratitude of every lover of floriculture. 

To see at once the importance which the productbn of new 
varieties, by impregnation, has had upon the progress of floricul- 
ture, we need but point out the dabha. Some years ago (not at 
the most above ten or twelve) there was nothing but single ones, 
or very inferior semi-double ones, known in this country. Look, 
however, at the variety now cultivated. Thousands of kinds of 
almost every shade of color (except blue or any thing very near 
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approaching it, and Tvhich will not probably be ever obtained,) 
and -with several shades in one individual flower. Until hybridi- 
zation was introduced, none other than self-colored ones were 
known — that is, flowers of which the petals were all of one 
shade; but now we have shaded, striped and edged ones of sur- 
passing beauty and shape. The camelUa is another mstance ; — until 
1819 no seedling varieties had ever been obtained except in 
China. From the common warratah, however, by impregnating 
that sort with the finer double ones, several kinds, almost equaling 
in splendor the Chinese ones, have been successively raised. Not 
above eight or ten varieties have since the above date been in- 
troduced from China; yet some collections in France and Ger- 
many enumerate three or four hundred sorts. In this country, 
in New York, several varieties have been produced, one or two 
of which equal, if not excel, any of the English seedlings. Of 
the more tender flowers, the geranium, the calceolaria, and the 
amaryllis have been subjected to the skill of the florist; of hardy 
or nearly hardy kinds, the rhododendron and the azalea have been 
wonderfully improved; and here we have evidence of the great 
importance of cross fertilization in that most superb variety, the 
dlta cler^nse. This plant was raised from the £. arbdreum 
of Nepaul, a quite tender species, which had been impregnated 
with a hybrid between the catawbiense and ponticum; and the 
history of its production is here worthy of note. To obtain a 
hybrid between the R, arboreum and some of the hardy kinds 
had long been desired; but the specimens of the arb6reum at 
Highclere (the Earl of Caemarvons,) had never shown any dis- 
position to bloom. It had, however, flowered at the Grange 
and some other places, and from the former an umbel of its 
splendid blossoms was produced, and carried in a tin case to 
Highclere. With the pollen of the flowers the seedling before 
named was impregnated, and about eighteen hundred seedlings 
were raised. These were distributed among several nurserymen 
before they flowered; but among those retained at Highclere 
was produced the £lta cler6nse. 

The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, a well known raiser of 
hybrids, has produced a great number of new varieties of diflTer- 
ent genera; and his experiments go to prove that these varieties 
are in many instances fertile, and will reproduce, with impregna- 
tion, other new varieties. His experiments have been mostly 
made with the Amarylli(2(ice(B and the Gladioli, though he has 
extended them in a greater or less degree to most al! classes of 
plants. The hybrids he has raised of the Gladioli are, many of 
them, extremely splendid. 

In the production of new varieties, the first object of the cal- 
tivator should be to select such plants as would appear most 
fikely to produce fine kinds from the intermixture of the two; 
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thus in the camellia the serai-douhle red, sometimes so called, 
the r6sea or Middlemist's of most catalogues, impregnated with 
the single white, produced the three splendid varieties known as 
Press's eclipse, punctata, and rdsa mundi, all of which were 
raised from one capsule of seed. Here we see in these kinds 
a resemblance to both parents in the foliage. They are each 
handsomely shaped, but the flowers of eclipsis are belter formed 
than either of the others. • The warratah, or anemonefl6ra, is 
the parent of a major part of the new varieties; but, in general,. 
the seedlings raised from this are not near so perfectly formed 
flowers as those raised from the rosea. They most always par- 
take too much of the character of the female parent, and have 
one or more rows of outer petals, and the centre of the flower 
filled with small ones, frequently intermixed with stamina. There 
are, however, some exceptions, as we may instance eximia, 
which was raised from the warratah, as it is in shape very similar 
to the double white. It should be remarked, in raising new 
varieties of camellias, that it is desirable that they should 
approach as near as possible to the form of the double white — 
that generally being considered as a standard, as regaids form. 
We know of but one, in addition to the eximia, of all the Eu- 
ropean or American seedlings, which has this form, and that is the 
celebrated Fldyit, which, in our opinion, far excels all the col- 
ored varieties. Of this latter kind, we know not its parentage. 
As this tribe is now attracting the attention of florists, we hope 
that those who are raising seedlings will not let this thought es- 
cape their notice, as it is better to have a few, and have them 
splendid, than a large number possessing little or no beautv. 

The geranium has long been noted for its 3uperb varieties, 
and at one time, in England, the new sorts were in great demand, 
and brought an exorbitant price. The Geranidcem of Mr. 
Sweet spread a taste for this tribe, which brought it into very ex- 
tensive cultivation, and no collection was complete without the 
new geraniums. But the publication of this work was suspended, 
and the taste for the plants gradually lessened until they were 
unfashionable; this was, of course, a suflicient cause to abandon 
their growth, however so beautiful they might be; and although 
they are at the present moment again becoming more generally 
cultivated, yet diey will not ever in England be so highly appre- 
ciated as they were once. In this country the taste lor them is 
on the increase, and we shall probably soon see many superb 
collections. But the varieties are of English or French origin, 
and as yet few attempts have been made to produce new sorts, 
here; we cannot account for the apparent neglect of experiments 
in the raising of seedlings, unless it is that the plants are not yet 
sufficiently in demand. We hope, however, that our amateurs 
win soon boast of their seedling geraniums, as well as of camellias 
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and other flowers. One advantage the geranium possesses over 
the camellia is, that while the cultivator has to wait for the result 
of his experiments, m the latter plant, five or six years, the for- 
mer may be known in eighteen months, and oftentimes less. Of 
the English growers, Messrs. Dennis & Co. are the most cele- 
brated. 

But the dahlia has received, in a short space of dme, at the 
hands of the florist, more attention than any other flower. Re- 
quiring but little patience to produce new sorts, they have been 
grown in immense quantities both by the amateur and the nurse- 
ryman, and the consequence h.\s been the production of a great 
number of magnificent varieties. As an instance, however, of 
the chance of obtaining a fine sort, only six have been saved, worthy 
of naming, out of seven thousand seedlings. Cross fertilization 
is not so necessary with the dahlia as with most other plants, as 
the blossoms are produced in the open an: in great abundance, 
and the wind and bees effect what, in other plants, could only be 
done by the hand of the cultivator. The first parti-colored ones 
were produced by impregnation, and where it is attended to, and 
the flowers covered with gauze, to protect them firom the bees, 
the chance of success is much greater. 

These are but a few of the plants which have been so won- 
derfully improved by artificial productions, and are merely men- 
tioned to show to what extent cross fertilization has been, and 
still may be, carried. When we reflect that, but a few years 
since, collections of plants were almost confined to species doaBf 
with but few varieties, and these . accidentally obtained, the im- 
portance of continued experiments with almost any family must 
oe apparent. But unless these experiments are carried on ju- 
diciously, the new varieties will be less beautiful and desirable. 

But one great value of fertilization is the eflTect it will have up- 
on the naturalization to our climate of many, what are now tenor 
ed, tender plants; and not only will naturalization be aflfected, 
but the beauty of the plants will generally be greater, as we have 
seen in the Ahododindron &ha clerinse, and, for a perhaps more 
familiar example, the hybrid roses, which putake of the beautiful 
character and habit of the Chmese, and are yet siifliciently hardy 
to stand our winters unprotected. 

It is to the ilhododindron, with which botanists have now 
united the AzMea, that we would direct the attention of cultiva- 
tors. We have but two species, the m&ximum and ilbum, of this 
family, which are hardy in our climate. But by fertilizing the 
blossoms of these with the magnificent arbdreum of Nepaul, or 
any of its varieties, or with any of the oriental azaleas, we shall, 
in all probability, raise intermediate kinds, which wiQ possess 
part of the beauty of the male parents, and still be sufficiently- 
hardy to stand our winters unprotected. From the AzUea nu- 
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difldra, heretofore so called, has already been raised many very 
superior Yarieties: our common viscdsa may, no doubt, be made 
to produce very handsome varieties: calendul^cea, common in 
the middle and southern states, is the parent of a very large 
number of seedlings of great brilliancy. This tribe is sadly neg- 
lected by our amateurs and gardeners, and it is rare even to fimi 
the most common species m our gardens; but we hope more at- 
tention will be given to them, and that we shall see them 
in shrubberies and pleasure-grounds^ where they certainly, in 
the months of May and June, eclipse all other shrubs. In 
En^and, France and Germany, several hundred new kinds have 
been raised. The tree pceony is another plant from which new 
varieties may be raised, and, as they are hardy, would be valua- 
ble ornaments to the shrubbery. The plants flower in about five 
or six years from the time the seed is sown. 

The operation of impregnation is simple, and easily perform- 
ed: the only thinp necessary to know is, the proper time at 
which the stigma is reiady to receive the pollen. This varies in 
different plants: thus in the camellia the stigma should be im- 
pregnated almost as soon as it is seen, even before the flower 
niUy opens: but in the geranium it should not be performed until 
some time after the flowers expand: one reason why geraniums 
do not generally impregnate themselves is, that their anthers fall 
before the stigma is resudy to receive the pollen. In flowers that 
are likely to be impregnated with their own' pollen, the anthers 
should be cut out carefully with a small pair of scissors, so as 
not to injure the stigma, before they burst, otherwise the stig- 
ma will be fertilized by its own pollen: if the plant to be impreg- 
nated stands in the open air, it will be necessary to cover it with 
gauze, to keep the bees from conveying to the flower particles of 
poDen from other flowers: if in the green-bouse or stove, unless 
late m the season, there will be no necessity of this. Fertiliza- 
tion may sometimes be effected with two or three difl!erent kinds, 
as it is supposed that the fecundating dust will fertilize another 
portion of the seeds in the capsule than those at first impregnat- 
ed. Mr. Ejiieht has stated that he dusted the stigma of a smooth 
cabbage with the pollen of a Savoy and of a red cabbage, and 
obtained seedlings which were both curled and of a red color. 
This shows that a plant may be impregnated, and widi effect, 
with two, and perhaps more, different sorts. We have ourselves 
applied the pollen of two different camellias to one stigma, but 
we cannot for some time tell the result. The same experiment 
we tried with some seedling strawberries: but the labels were un- 
fortunately lost, and, consequently, we could form no correct 
r' Ion. From the experiment of Mr. ELnight and others, sod 
from the fact that the stigma is composed of minute tubes^ 
throi^ which the fecundating dust descends to the germen, we 
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have no doubt but that the stigma of a flower maybe impregnated 
with two or more kinds, and that the seedlings will partake more 
or less of the varieties from which the dust was taken. 

Hitherto in this country very few individuals have attempted 
to produce new varieties by impregnation, and these attempts 
have been confined to a very few classes of plants. The prac- 
tice may therefore be considered as yet but in its very infancy 
with American cultivators. Mr. Floy, nurseryman, of New 
York, and Mr. Harrison, have probably done more than any 
others; but their efforts have been chiefly confined to the ca- 
mellia: indeed, if we except these individuals, we know not of 
any other attempts to produce new varieties, worthy of note, the 
results of the experiments of which have yet been made known 
to the public. Within two or three years many seedlmgs of ca- 
mellias, amaryliises, and of various plants, have been raised, but 
few of them have yet attained to a flowering state; we may an- 
ticipate soon, however, a display of new varieties obtained in 
this manner. 

It is with a view to call the attention of amateurs and cultiva- 
tors of plants to the importance of raising new varieties, bv cross 
fertilization, that we have at this time thrown out these ^w de- 
sultory remarks. Many species and varieties of various plants 
are now coming into bloom, and more particularly the rhododen- 
drons and azaleas, and the present spring should not be suflTered 
to pass by without saving a few seeds. Many cultivators never 
make a beginning, for to look forward four or five, or more, years 
seems too long a space to wait to see the result of their labors. 
We would say to those who adopt this opinion, make a com- 
mencement, sow every year, and after those of the first planting 
begin to bloom, a succession will constantly follow, aflbrding, in 
the anxiety to see the blossoms, and the continued display of 
new forms and colors, a varied and constant source of pleasure 
and gratification. 
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Belmont Place, Watertown, J. P. Cushingj Esq, — February, 1887. 
With the exception of last autumn, when we walked hastily through the 
garden, we have not visited this fine place for above a year; since 
which time there has been many new plants added, and others, 
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which existed in the collection previously, though hut small specimens, 
have now acquired sufficient strength und size to bloom finely. We 
arc glad to hear from Mr. Haggerstou that Mr. Gushing is continu- 
ally adding new things to both the stove and green-house collections, and 
also to the garden department generally. Some fine new French roses ha Ve 
just been received, and they came in excellent order; these, together 
with a considerable number of fruit trees of various sorts, were laid in in 
one of the graperies, there to remain until the planting season. 

In the green-house and stoves every thing, as usual, denoted care, 
attention and cleanliness; the plants were in most vigorous health, and 
looked better than we have ever seen them. In the green-house the 
geraniums are pushing forward their buds very rapidly, and, in the 
course of three or four weeks, will be one blaze of bloom; among them 
are some very excellent varieties. This tribe of plants is getting to be 
better appreciated than heretofore, and the new sorts are quite eagerly 
Bought after; indeed, we should not be much surprised if they were to 
become quite the rage with amateurs. Already m New York, where 
the collection of Mr. Hogg is annually seen in bloom, the new varieties 
command a good price, and are sold in great numbers; many of the 
newly originated varieties are exceedingly splendid. No plants have a 
more elegant appearance in the green-house at this season than the 
white azaleas, the A. Iedif61ia: there was in bloom here two plants, 
which were one mass of charming snowy flowers. A. punicea (?) and 
phoBnicea were also extremely showy, particularly the former, which 
appears to us to be synonymous with the hybrida of other collections. 
These plants are highly valuable for parlor cultivation, producing their 
flowers as freely, and nearly as finely, as they do in the green-house. 

There are several excellent species and varieties of £rica here, 
among which one called &rdens was most conspicuous. Certainly there 
is no tribe of ^een-house plants, not even the camellia, which will ex- 
cel this exquisitely beautiful genus; and we are glad to notice that they 
are becoming more generally grown. The only obstacle to their exten- 
sire cultivation is the great difficulty with which the plants are imported 
— ^it being almost impossible to get them alive; consequently, the only 
way to procure the plants is to raise them from seeds, which are some- 
times received from the Cape of Good Hope. E'pacris palud6sa and 
grandifl6ra were both in bloom. A species of iSpiree^a, received from 
China, was yery beautiful, with numerous axillary corymbs of white 
flowers. Mr. Haggerstou thinks it may prove hardy, and will probably 
try it out another winter, when he has duplicate plants; if so, it will be 
a very valuable addition to our hardj^ shrubs, and, being of the same 
habit as the 8, b^lla, which should be in every garden, may be planted 
out with the latter. Two plants of JRhodod^ndron hybndum, one of 
which had expanded four of its surpassingly magnificent umbels of flow- 
ers, were conspicuous objects. 

We noticed several pots of the lily of the valley which had. been 
slightly forced; they were in full bloom, and we would recommend 
them to be 'grown both from the ease of cultivation, the certainty with 
which they produce their flowers, and also for their exquisite odor. 
To a small bouquet, a spike of its drooping and delicate flowers imparts 
a most agreeable fragrance. Lachenah'a p^ndula was pretty with its 
drooping vellow blossoms. This is a class of plants which we rarely 
see in collections; but they deserve to be generally grown. Numerous 
pots of oxalises, primroses, stocks, mignonette, 8^. were displaying 
abundance of bloom. 

Passing into the stove, through what will be a kind of conservatoi^, 
we noticed a plant of Solindra grandifl6ra, with twelve or more of its 
large showy blossoms expanded, and with upwards of twenty buds yet 
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to open. It is a desirable plant, the flowers being somewhat similar in 
form to the Bruffminsta. We here also saw the Peebnia MaiiUm 
paparerlcea var. B^kstce; with twenty flowers expanded at once! — a 
most superb obiect. F. Maidan phpBYerkceu. was just shedding its last 
blossom: it had been brilliant with twelve flowers open at once. In 
this house, the double white camellia, which was turned into the border^ 
made most luxuriant growths last spring. On a single plant, also set 
in the border, Mr. Haggerston had just worked over a hundred inarch- 
inffs. It will be a curious object when in full flower. 

In the stove, the first objects that struck os were the pine plants; 
these have ffrown so much as to completely fill the pit, in whicn they 
are plunged, with one mass of foliage; many of them are of large size, 
and will probably produce fruit next season: they will all undergo 
the operation of a fresh potting this month. The number of pine plants 
is very great, and it is in the highest degree gratifying to see Mr. uush- 
inf entering so eamestlv into their cultivation. lie ^1 be richly repaid 
with an abundance of fruit. The new passion flower, so highW spoken 
of, P. Kermestiui, though a weak plant, was about opening a few flow- 
ers. The hibiscuses, as usual, were displaying a profusion of blossoms. 
Amaryllis vittlita Johnsdnt and formosissima were splendidly in bloom, 
and a large number of species and varieties were throwing up flower 
spikes. Many of Mr. Haggerston's seedlings, which we nave before 
mentioned, and which are not yet two years old, are showing bods. 
We are much pleased with Mr. Haf^gerston's system of managmg the 
A. formosissima, or Jacobeean lily: it is much better, where there is a 
stove, than growing it in the open air. By his method the plantB 
bloom twice, and often three times, a year, and the flowers are or large 
size, and remain in perfection several days. The plants are always re- 
tained in the pots, and are liberally watered when in a growing state, 
never allowing them to drv, as is usually done with the other species of 
this tribe: we never saw finer specimens of flowers. 

One of the most ele|fant things we observed was the BUtto Tanker^ 
vfllus, one plant of which had two spikes of flowers upwards of three feet 
in heiffht, and covered two thirds of the distance with its blossoms: it 
is truly a most desirable plant. The pretty B. Ayacinthekiet was also 
blooming. Allam&nda carthirtica is a charming running plant, with 
beautiful yellow, bell-shaped blossoms. Br^xia madagascan^nsis was 
showing a few flowers, but they are of no beauty. T%e fine Combrd- 
tum purpiireum was brilliant with its profusions of vivid . crimson ra- 
eemes or flowers; it has scarcely been out of bloom for nearly a year. 
Psidiumpryriferum was showing both flowers and fruit. M!ei^toma 
atrom^lia, with its purple blossoms, and Ix6ra rdsea, were both orna- 
mental. Crhium amibile has lately opened a very large umbel of flow- 
ers. Astrape^a Wallichu has been superb with three or fbur of its 
pendulous umbels of blossoms. Some account will be found in another 
page of a plant which has flowered in Philadelphia the present season. 
Plumbago rdsea has been verv showy all winter with its rosy colored 
blossoms; though not of so robust a growth as the cap^nsis, bor do we 
think <)uite as snowy, yet it is sufficiently so to be a favorite in all stove 
collections. One of the fine ipomieas, mentioned by nn heibre, has on- 
fortunatelv died. 

We had almost forgot to mention th * i:rajje vines, m pots, and the 
strawberrv vines, in the stoves. Tho lormer are plants grown flrom 
eyes and nrom coils last season; the shoots are fVom six to eight fbet 
long, and are trained around sticks set in the pots; almost every eye 
shows two or more fine clusters of blossoms, and we have no doubt 
there will be a &ie crop. The pots are standing upon one of the pits, 
where there is a gentle bottom heat, the surface of the soil in tnem 
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top-dressed with manare, and the whole occasionally treated with it in 
a liquid state. Cultiyated in this manner, we have always thought that 
^opes in pots might be made to produce an excellent crop, especially 
in stoves and ^een-houses; and thus supersede the necessity or having 
vines planted m the border to run up and overshadow, by the density 
of their foliage, the whole of the plants: when vines are grown in these 
places, either they or the plants must suffer. Some strawberries were 
nearly ripe; they were the Keen's seedling, and though they had not 
set remarkably well, some of the individual fruits w^ere very lar^e. 

In the forcing ground a new range of pits has been built during the 
past autumn, ft is upwards of ninety feet in length, is built low, 
and is heated by brick flues. It answers every purpose of early forcing, 
and is just what is needed in our severe climate, where, in the months 
of DcKsember and January, dung beds, or, indeed, any kind of pits which 
are warmed by the application of dung alone, either in chambers 
or by linings, cannot be managed without ^eat attention and care. We 
have been convinced of this by what experience we have had in forcing. 
We had not time to examine the construction of this range, but if it con- 
tinues to work with the same facility that it has so far, we shall en- 
deavor, with the consent of the liberal proprietor, to present our readers 
with a plan of the same. 

In the pit some fine cauliflowers had just been cut; the plants were 
flrowinff vigorously, and were showing an abundance of large heads. 
Spinach, lettuces, Ice. have been produced all the winter. The cucumbers 
were showing an abundance of young fruit, and a few had already at- 
tained to nearly the size for cutting. Hundreds of pots of strawberries 
were arranged on a shelf on the back wall, near theglass, which were 
just commencing to throw up their flower buds. Tne lateness of the 
day prevented our noticing a great many of the plants in this depart- 
ment. 

Oakley Place, Wm, Pratt, Esq, — We here found the collection of 
plants nearly the same as on our previous visits. The camellias were 
nearly past blooming for the season, onlv here and there a flower being 
expanded. The white azaleas, of which there are here two fine large 
plants, were completely covered with blossoms; and the whiteness of the 
corols formed a pleasing contrast with the foliage of the other plants 
around them. A. phoenicea was also very splendid with an immense 
number of flowers. But what pleased us was a plant of the Cyclamen 
p^rsicum, with over two hundred flowers upon it, and was indeed a 
charming sight; we have seen large roots, but this was much stronger 
than any that we recollect of our ever having observed: it shows to 
what perfection it may be grown by proper management. Erica bic- 
cans was elegant with its numerous blossoms. There was a fine dis- 
play of stocks just beginning to flower; they were grown exceedingly 
strong, and were beginniuff to open their flower-buds in abundance, 
Yetheimta viridifldra was handsome, with its spikes of blossoms. We 
did not notice any thing particularly new or cnoice. The grape vines 
on the rafters were just beginning to swell their buds. 

In the forcing ground the cucumbers were in flower, and preparations 
were making for building new beds, for a succession of fruit, for rad- 
ishes, &.C. Mr. McLennan preserves the utmost order and neatness in 
every department. 

Mr, Totcne, SnowhiU'Street, Boston. — This choice collection aflTords 
to the amateur a great deal of gratification. The heaths are growing 
vigorously, and a few of them are now in bloom — among others, the 
j&. rilbida and pub^scens minor; the former is a most lovely species, 
noticed by us before (vol. i. p. 204,^ erroneously under the name of 
rubella, as flowering in Mr. Buist's collection at Philadelphia; it should 
TOL. in. — NO. III. 14 
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be in every collection of heaths« E'pacris grandifi6ra was also charm- 
ing with numerous racemes of its delicate flowers expanded. The 
Eut&xia f»yrtif5lla was full of buds, as was also the Brilnia verticill^ta. 
There are several species of the Di6sma here, twi) or three of which 
wilj bloom. The common tree pseony had a very large flower expanded. 
Several handsome camellias .were also blooming. Metrosiddros sem- 
perfl6rens was showing its spikes of buds : the diflferent species of this 
genus are not so ofien met with in our green-houses as they should be; 
they are all beautiful, and flower at a season when there are not manv 
other kinds in bloom. Indeed, nearly all the Australian and New Hol- 
land shrubs, which are peculiarly adapted to our green-house culture, 
remain vet to be introduced. 

Mr, tVineheater'^a, Franklin-street. — Since our notice of the erection 
of Mr. Winchester';* green-house,, we have had the pleasure of seeinr 
it. It is a very neat structure, upwards of twenty-five feet long, and 
about twelve in width: ft is heated both with a flue and hot water; the 
Ibrmer running across the house, from one end, under the sta^e, against 
the back wall, and into the chimney at the other end; the latter runs 
from the boiler, at the back, to the front, and across to the other end, 
into the reservoir. The command of heat is more than suflicient. Mr. 
Winchester informed us«that he, at first, constructed his furnace with 
only a chimney, outside of the green-bouse^ intending to heat it by hot 
water alone. This he was induced to do by the advice of some persons, 
who stated to him that the hot water pipes would be suflicient to answer 
all the purposes of keeping out the frost; but he found it would not do 
without a very large quantity of pipe. This it was not convenient to 
bring into the housC) from its peculiar form, and the furnace was rebuilt, 
together with the present flue. We have conversed with some culti- 
vators who think, without having made a trial, that the common hot 
water system^ of four inch pipes, will heat a house without a flue; but 
we are convinced, that, unless they run completely round the house, and, 
we are doubtful, even with this quantitv, the;^ will not be adequate to 
the demand of heat. Those who hold this opinion do so, because they 
have read in English works on gardening, tnat this system is adopCed 
inthat country; )r«t they do not take into consideration the diflerence 
of temperature in the climate. . Rarely there does the thermometer 
fall more than 10° below the freezing point of Farenheit, while 
with us it descends SO** below, frequently 40°, and sometimes 50®; 
this makes a vast diflference 1>etween the systems of heating green- 
houses in that country and this. We have in view some remarks 
upon the proper mode of constructing furnaces, and heating stoves, 
green-houses, &.c., and hope at some future time to give them to our 
readers, accompanied with several plans. 

We found here, already, a very pretty collection of plants^ among 
the rest we noticed ten or twelve varieties of camellias, including R6sa, 
sinensis, altbsea&fldra, Elphinst6nta, See. which had each a flower expand- 
ed. Some handsome plants of li^rica arb6rea and mediterrSLnea were in 
full flower. A fine plant of w^ckcia longifdlia was one mass of golden 
blossoms; it is one of the most showy species. Amaryllit psittacina 
was throwing up a flower stem. It gives us great pleasure to see such 
a taste spring up in this city, and cannot but have a good effect upon 
the progress of gardening. Mr. Winchester tbouffht that he had built 
largely, but he has found that he might have made nis house of greater 
dimensions, and then be too limited in space to hold the plants which 
it would be his desire, from his growinsc taste, to cultivate. 

Mr, Stoeetser^s^ Cambridgeport, — The display of camellias here has 
been fine, and some verv pretty varieties nave opened. The plant 
mentioned in our lost as about flowering, called gigantea, did not open 
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its bod, awmtty probably, to tbe weakneaa of tbe plant; but there is no 
doubt it will be a desirable sort. D^rm is a hanasome, rather dark red, 
flower^ and bad one blossom expanded, which was very much blotched 
or marbled with white. Lindleyt is another pleasing variety; the color 
is a bright, soft pink, and the flower only semi-double. Ptebnia Moih 
Um papaverkcea and p. var. B4nkst(B have both been in bloom* The 
noisette rose Lamarque is now full of large and prominent buds, which 
will produce elegant flowers; this is one of the best roses we are ac« 
quainted with, and, in our opinion, is nearly equal to the yellow tea. 

In the stove the cactuses are growing very strong, and some of the 
kinds will probably flower finely; but a large part of them, and espe- 
cially those that are new, will not bloom until another season. The 
pit here continues to work well; one or two slight alterations have been 
made, by which the heat is entirely at command; the various plants 
plunged in the soil show the genial heat of the pit.- 

JiSr, Leathe^i, — In the span-roofed house here the plants look flnelv; 
their growth is more uprignt than in houses with only one angled roofs. 
These kind of houses are very desirable for showing plants, as there is 
light on all sides. We hope to see them oftener erected: we are con- 
fident they are better adapted to the growth of some plants, particularly 
Eraniums, which require to be placed near the glass, where they may 
ve all the advantage of the lignt and air, to prevent their being drawn 
up. 

Among the flowers ia bloom are jRhoded^ndron Ruseellu^tim and 
p6nticum, the former most magnificent: one plant will have upon it six 
or seven fine umbels, wholly expanded, ia a few days. The pssony^ 
which we have noticed before, p. 76, is the same variety as we have 
supposed it to be; we have compared it with Mr. Sabine's description^ 
in the Hortieultural TraniaeUoru, and also given in our vol. ii. p. 37 1^ 
and find it to agree exactly in every point. The foliage is very diflerent 
firom the other varieties in our collections, more resemblinff some of the 
herbaceous kinds. The flower is of a bli^sh or delicate pink — ^the petals 
very much lacerated at the edges j there is no doubt of its being the P, 
MoiUanpeLphyerkceh var. Raw^tt Sabine. The history of tbe introduction 
of this varietv is curious, and may not be uninterestmg to our readers. 
When Mr. Gushing resided in Canton, he sent home to Col, Perkins sev- 
eral plants; among them was this p»ony. It was not supposed by Mr. 
Cashing, that we are aware of, that it was a new variety, unless the r^sea^ 
and the plant, which came out in tolerable good order^ was treated in the 
same manner as others of the tribe then existing in CoL Perkins's col- 
lection. We do not know the period at which it first flowered, but we 
saw it in bud, for the first time, in the spring of 1SS4. We then ex- 
pressed an opinion, that from the descriptions of all the peonies which 
we had previously read^ that it was a new variety, and not the r6sea* 
We have not seen the plant since. The one Mr. Leathe has was a 
sucker firom Col. Perkins's, and has now blossomed for the first time. 

It seems singular that in all the attempts that have been made by 
English amateurs and nurserymen to introduce new pseonies, only 
one plant of this variety, out of thousands of plants that have been 
imported into that country, should have ever been received. We have 
no Knowledge of any other, and we may hence conclude that the plant 
mentioned by Mr. Sabine is the parent of all that may be existing hi 
the European gardens. Here, however, we have it imported, but a few 
years after it was sent to England. Perhaps if our merchants, who 
nave established houses in Canton, were to persevere, the yellow^ the 
bbie! and even black f I might be accidentally introduced: we say ac- 
cidentally, for the selfishness of the Chinese is so great that they would 
not permit their choicest sorts to be sold, or, if sold, would palm ^flTthe 
common B&nksics for them: thus the chance of getting anew variety 
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is greater by accident than by design. This variety is very beantilvi], 
and a great addition to the others. 

Di6sma cilikta was full of its capitate heads of blossoms. Bahiitna 
undulkta, a prett^r species with pale, lilac colored blossoms, was flower- 
ing. Camellia jap<Snica var. comp&cta had two fine flowers open; 
this is a neat little variety, — several common kinds were also in bloom. 
Mr. Leathe possesses quite a number of excellent geraniums, and the 
«how will be very handsome in April and May. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



AsT. I. General Notices. 

The YeUow Rose in Italy. — I remember, in one of your early Maga- 
zines, a correspondent inquiring the name of a yellow rose that bloomi 
and grows freely in Italv. I received a letter from a friend at Como, 
a short time since, in which he savs that nothing can be more superb 
than the yellow roses in that neighborhood. At GeiMa, Florence, and 
other places, there are also lar^e trees of i^6sa sulphikea (^the common 
yellow rose,) covered with their brilliant yellow flowers, hanging like 
golden balls from the branches, in- shape like our cabbage roses, and 
perfectly formed. How much it is to be regretted that our climate will 
not allow us to grow this rose in such perfection ! I also ascertained 
from my friend in Italy the curious fact, that the yellow and copper 
Austrian roses (126sa liitea and var.,) though both growing wild in the 
mountains near Como, never bear a smgle seed-vessel. — {Gard. JUag*.) 

Mosses, lichens and insects, which are prejudicial to fruit trees, may 
be destroyed by a simple solution of quick-lime, any time between the 
fall and opening of the leaf, applied with a watering-pot or gardener's 
syringe. It does its office, and \^ithal promotesthe growth oif the tree. 
—(T. Bishop, in Cal. Hori. Tr.) 

Sap of Plants. — Knight teaches, that the sap of plants ascends through 
the white wood, and descends down the bark, depositing the matter of 
the new wood in its descent, but without becoming changed into it. 
That the matter absorbed from the soil and the air is converted into 
the true safi or blood of the plant wholly in the leaves, from which it ia 
discharged into the bark; and that such portions of it as are not ex- 
pended in the generation of new wood ana bark, join, during the apring 
and autumn, the ascending current in the wood, into which it passes by 
the medullary processes. As the autumn approaches, however, and 
the ascending sap is no longer expended in generating new leaves and 
blossoms, or young shoots, that fluid concentrates in a concrete state in 
the sap wood of the tree, as in the tuber of the potato, and the bulb 
of a tulip, and joints of the grasses, whence it is washed out in the 
spring, to form a new layer of bark and wood, to form leaves, and 
feed the blossoms and fruit. — (Cal. Hort. Soc.) 

Jin Imvrovement in Tanning. — The tanning process is likely to be 
creatly caeapened and expedited, bj a recent improvement patented by 
Messrs. Belte, of Virginia. The miprovement consists in freeing the 
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hide, as a prdiminary measiirey from grease, and eyei^ useless sub- 
fltanee, by mechanieaJ pressure, by means of rollers passing over them 
wben drawn from the vats. They then imbibe the tanning readily, and 
the whole process is completed in from two to eight weeks. — (Cu^ 
Hmtior.) 

PreMervaHon of FfviU — Our holiday rounds have afforded ample 
proof of the efficacy of cotton in preserving fruits, in their natural 
state, for a lone time after their natural period of decay. We have 
seen and tasted black Hamburgh, sweet water and Isabella grapes, in 
this year, ldS7, as fresh and plump as they were when plucked from the 
▼inee in September or October, preserved in cotton, according to the 
directions ^ven in the Gulivator last sununer. Fruits thus preserved 
should be mature, and perfectly dry, and if grapes, the unripe and d^ 
fective berries should be carefully plucked off. They are placed in 
layers, and alternated with clean cotton batting, in a stone jar or tight 
box, the mouth of the vessel covered so as to exclude the air, and the 
jar or box placed in a, dry place, secure from frost, till the fruit is want- 
ed for use.— (W.) 

PrineMe9 of vegetation,— -At the British Association in Bristol, En^., 
Bfr. O. Webb Hall read a communication " On the accelleration of ue 
growth of Wheat." He called the attention of the meeting to a state- 
ment of facts, by which it would seem that the usual period allotted to 
the occupation of the ground for a crop of wheat might be very materi- 
ally abridged. At an average, this might be estimated ot ten months, 
thouffh twelve, and even thirteen, were not unusual, and eiffht might be 
considered as the shortest period for the ordinary winter wheat. By a 
selection of particular seed, and a choice of peculiar situation, wheat 
sown early in March has been, on different occasions, ripened before ihe 
middle of August, a period scarcely exceeding ^ye months. Mr. Hall 
considers it an unquestionable law of vegetation, that the offspriuff of a 
plant of early maturity seeks to become so likewise, even when placed 
m unpropitious circumstances, and that it recedes with reluctance from 
the condition of its parent. Hence the seed of a crop which has been 
ripened in five months has a better prospect of producing another crop 
equally accelerated than that from a crop which has been longer in ri- 
pening. He also asserted that the acceleration of a crop was farther 
promoted by thick sowing, which likewise might be considered advan- 
tageous in checking and stopping the mildew. 

Dr. Richardson referred to the remark of Humboldt, that in South 
America die wheat crop was ripened in ninety days from the period of 
Boving, and stated, that about Hudson's Bay this period was only sev- 
en^ days. He suggested the probable advantages that miffht arise 
from importing seed from the latter country for the purpose of further- 
ing Mr. Hall's views, but this gentleman stated that he had found that 
seed imported from a distance (and he had tried some from Italy) was 
liable to become diseased. As connected with the subject of accelera- 
tion of the growth of seeds. Professor Henslow mentioned results of ex- 
periments which he had tried upon seeds of a species of acacia, sent by 
Sir John Herschell from the Cape of Good ^ope, with directions that 
they should be steeped in boiling water before tiiev were sown. Some 
of these were kept at the boUing temperature of three, seven, and sev- 
enteen minutes respectively, and had yet germinated very readily in the 
open border, whilst those which had not been steeped did not vegetate. 
It was suggested that these facts might lead to neneficial results, by 
showing agriculturists that they may possibly be able to steep various 
fieeds in water sufficiently heated to destroy certain fungi or insects 
known to be destructive to them, without injuring the vital principle in 
in the seed itself. Mr. Hope mentioned a practice common in 8<mie 
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parts of Spain, of bakioff corn to a certain extent, by ezpoting it to a 
temperature of one buo£red and fifty degrees, or lipwardb, for the par- 
pose of destroying an insect by which it was liable to be attacked. jDr. 
Richardson mentioned that the seeds sold in China for the £tiro]>eaii 
market were previously boiled for the purpose of destroying their vital- 
ity, as the jealousy of that people made them anxious to prevent their 
exportation in a state fitted for germination. Upon sowing these teeds 
he had, nevertheless, observed that some few of them were still capable 
of vegetating. 

[The floriculturist may gather from this some hints which may be of 
importance. It is well known that a large portion of the Calcutta, and 
many of the New Holland and Australian seeds, which are often re- 
ceived in this country from these places, do not vegetate, particularly 
the acacias and other kinds of seed with hard shells. By steeping them 
in water, subjected to the boiling temperature, according to the experi- 
ment of Prof. Hen slow, perhaps they may be made to grow with per- 
fect facility. It is a fact^ not unknown, that the seeds of the IporoaB>a 
Qpamdelit, or cypress vme, will not vegetate freely unless steeped in 
boiling water for a few minutes. If this mode should succeed, it will 
enable us to add many of the beautiful plants of the East Indies to oar 
collections hj means of the seed. We hope some of our friends will 
try the expenment, and let us know the result: we shall oiinelvet try 
several kinds in this manner. — Cond.] 



Aet. II. Foreign Notieet. 
ENGLAND. 



London Horticultural Society, — At the meeting of the Society, Dee. 
6, 1896, fine specimens of the Poins^ttui pulch^mma Oraham were ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Lawrence: this plant, since its introduction to England 
from Philadelphia, has been propagated, and is now probably to be 
found in all the fine collections about London. From the garden of the 
Society was exhibited a great number of chrysanthemums, among which 
were ten of Mr. Wheeler's seedlings, mentioned by us in our L p. 
139. £uph6rbia jaquinus/Idra, a new species, was also exhibited. — 
{Cond.) 

Oemu Ribes. — In Loudon's Jlrboretum Britmnnicum upwards of fortj 
species of this cenus are described, and thir^ figured. It is stated, in a 
late number or the Crordhier'i Magazine, that the R. ai^reum is a very 
desirable species, as is also the jR. niveum, both probably hardy in our 
climate. — vond. 

Dahlia 8how$. — The shows of this magnificent flower have never 
been so gorgeous as during the past year. The exhibitions of the Shef- 
field Horticultural Society, the Bath Royal Horticultural and Floricul- 
tural Society, and that at Salt Hill, Windsor, have probably surpassed 
all others in the kingdom. At the former, a large tent, upwards of one 
hundred feet in length, and twenty in width, was filled with the blooms. 
The most successful exhibitors were Mr. Widnall, and Mr. Brown, of 
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Skyu^h. The prizes were grren at the Bath Royal Horticultural and 
Fkxicultural Society, in the following order: — 

FIRST CLASS. 

PirMi prize, — For the best forty-eight blooms, a silver tankard, value 
ten guineas. 

Second prize. — ^For the best forty-eight blooms, a silver tea-pot, value 
six guineas. 

SECOND CLASS. 

^ First prize. — For the best thirty-six blooms, a pair of goblets, value 
eight gumeas. 

Se^nd prize. — For the second best thirty-six blooms, a silver sugar 
basin, value five guineas. 

THIRD CLASS. 

FirU Prize. — For the best twenty-four blooms, a silver salver, three 
guineas. 

Second Prize. — For the second be^t twenty-four blooms, a silver su- 
gar castor, value two guineas. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

First Prize. — For the best twelve blooms, a pair of butter-boats, 
Talue five ruineas. 

Second Prize. — For the second best twelve blooms, a silver cup, value 
two guineas and a half. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

First Prize. — For the best nine blooms, a silver fish slice, value two 
and a half guineas. 

Second Prize. — For the second best nine blooms, a pair of silver la- 
dlesy Talue one and a half guineas. 

SEEDLINGS. 

First Prize. — For the best seedling, a pair of salts, value a guinea 
and a half. 

Second Prize. — For the second best seedling, sugar tongs, value one 
guinea. 

At the Sheffield Horticultural Society, Mr. Widnall received the high- 
est prize, of the value of £15, another of £7, and one of £4. 

Among the varieties which ffained prizes are many of the same which 
were grown in the gardens or Boston and New York the past jrear; 
amonff others we notice the Bride of Abydos, Beauty of CHmbridce, 
Douglas's Criterion, Cedo NuUi, Metropolitan Perfection, WidnaTl's 
Venus, Beauty of Camberwell, Mrs. Wilkinson, Springfield Rival, 
Countess of Liverpool, &c. — {Flort. Cab.) [Our readers will see firom 
this, to what extent the cultivation of the dahlia is carried, and (he ▼&!* 
naUe prizes which are ofiered as an inducement to produce superior 
specimens of blooms. U is from this liberal encouragement that we 
owe so much for the splendid varieties of this olant. New and beauti- 
ful kinds, the first season they are offered for sale by the fortunate 
grower, command from £1 to £10 sterling a plant. This ready sale 
and good price induces the cultivator to exert himself to procure supe- 
rior ones every season. Mr. Widnall appears to have carried off* more 
prizes than any of his competitors at the various shows; be having gain- 
ed last autumn premiums, at the different Floricultural Exhibitions, of 
the Talue of nearlv/iee hundred doUars, — Cond.^ 

Dodds's Mary I>aA/ia.— This is stated in the OardenerU Magazine 
for December to be the finest dahlia shown in England in 1896. 
It was grown by Mr. Dodds, a great lover of dahlias, gardener to Sir 
George Warrender. Its form is superior, and at all the shows where 
it has been exhibited, it has been acknowledged as the finest in its class 
that has ever been raised. The petals are cupped and white, and moat 
delicately tipped with rose pink. — Cond. 
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Art. III. Dome$ti6 Notices. 



CrocuB in Water, — Those who grow bulbs in glasses, forcing^ them 
for winter cultivation, may produce a very pretty and varied succeasion 
in the use of other roots than the hyacinths and narcissi. Soon as these 
latter have past their flowering, (which will be about the middle of Jan- 
uary to February with the single ones, and those put into the glasses the 
fall previous,) the beautiful varieties of Cr6cus v^rnus may be buIh 
stituted. The delicacy of foliage, the pure white sheathing envelope at 
its base, and the exceedingly minute fibrous roots, together with the ele^ 
gance of the flower, renders it an agreeable change in winter flpwering, 
and a conspicuous ornament for the mantel. The writer having procur- 
ed some roots as late as January 9th, planted most of them in earth, ex- 
cept a fine large individual, which he placed in a bulb-glass, which had 
been already used for a hyacinth. In twenty-eu^bt days the one treated 
with water had nearly filled the glass with its nbres, and produced its 
first two golden flowers. The warmth of the room, sixty aesree» Fair- 
enheit, expands them without the aid of the sun. The othens have 
scarcely emerged their << emerald beaks " from the soil. This striking 
difference may prove a valuable hint to admirers of hardy and easilj 
forced bulbs, and perhaps prove a novelty in their cultivation. Besides, 
the advantage which these little convenient bulbous roots possess over 
most others, renders the experiment most successful. Scarcely any 
other retains its power of developing its flowers after being kept in an 
unvegetating state as does this, i presume that were they deposited m 
a cool, dry, and perhaps dark situation, their time of flowermg might 
be retarded several months. This, however, would not be desiraUe, 
as these darinff and hardy harbingers of mild weather are among the 
first ffladsome blossoms that gild or empurple, with their blue or yellow 
petab, the deserted walks of the garden, striving with the still earlier 
Gal&nthus nivalis ^snow-drop) to put on a smiliai^ appearance amid 
the keen winds ana lingering snows of a tardy sprmg. — FhiloeroeuL 
Feb. 9, 1837. 

AtrafiJta WaUieKu. — Among the many floral treasureathat yon &ave 
noticed m the vicinity of Boston, I do not observe that ^ou mention 
the celebrated AstrapeeV Wallicbu, which ought to be m every col- 
lection that has any pretension to richness or beauty. Before me is an 
umbel of flowers of this truly magnificent plant, of which I annex a 
faint description, which may be gratifying to those who have never seen 
it. The leaves of the plant are very large, roundish, heart-shaped, 
from one to one and a half feet in diameter — flowers umbelkite, of a 
scarlet orange color, with five convolute petals about one and a half 
inches lonj^ — stamens twenty-five, united into a tube, and protrading 
a half an mch from the corolla, (belonging to Monad^lphia dodecin- 
dria:) fi Ay-six of these are inserted into an involucrum, and forms a 
disk of from four to five inches in diameter, which hanj^s from the ex- 
tremity of the shoot by a footstalk about fifleen inches m length; each 
shoot will produce from one to five such umbels, according to the strength 
of the plant. This is the third winter that it has blossomed here,, and 
has always attracted great attention. A plant of it only eighteen 
months old, in the (present) very rare and select collection of J, B. 
Smith, Esq., of this city, has fortj^-two such umbels of flowers in bloom 
and about to open, and will be a picture for several weeks to come,— ex- 
ceeding in beauty and splendor any thing of the kind I ever witnessed, 
showing that a large plant, under good treatment, will be in flower the 
whole winter season.^ Fburf, JL £., PhiUtddpkia^ Feb. 6, 1S37. 
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Mimmhu eardMUs, — ^The rery beautiful •Afimulus cardinUis doe9 
not seem to require so much moisture in its treatment as the other 
showy varieties do: it is one mass of beautiful scarlet flowers. — Id, 

Monthly cabbage Rose, — ^Did you ever hear of the monthly cabbage 
rose? They have it about Philadelphia; it is truly the king of roses, 
blooms freely and profusely during the summer, and the hotter the 
weather the finer the flowers. It is exactly like the old cabbage rose in 
shape and size» and only a shade darker; the foliage and growth par- 
takes of the hybrid varieties, but essentially differing from them in being 
a perpetual bloomer. If you have it not get it forthwith, — if you re- 
pent your purchase, charge me double for your magazine.— *y(E>«r«, R^a, 
Pkiladelphiay Feb. 9; 1837. 

CuHvre of the Sugar Beet — Manufacture of Silk and Cotton, — ^I have 
sanfuine hopes that the sugar beet culture will succeed and flourish 
with us as it now does in France. Silk and the su^ar beet, I learn from . 
the best authority from France, are the all engrossmg objects of culture 
at this time in that country. There even the cake of the beet which 
remains aAer pressing is stated to be • worth more for cattle than the 
roots in their original state, being more condensed and less watery. It 
is evident that great and most decisive improvements have been made 
in France, which have turned the scale entirely, since Count Chaptal 
and Sonard were concerned in its manufacture. For then, even in that 
country, its manufacture could not be sustained with all the encourage-' 
ment which a protective system and hish prices could afford > but then, 
according to Mr. Iznard, only 3 lbs. of sugar could be produced from 
100 lbs. of beet; but now 6 or 7 lbs. is produced, and m Silesia, it ia 
•aid, 10 lbs. are produced from 100 lbs. or roots, which quite alters the 
case — now it progresses astonishingly. Sugar is a food, one of the 
most solid, nutritious, wholesome, and economical of all the necessaries 
of life; inasmuch as the whole tribe of fruits, even the refuse of our or- 
chards, however acid and austere, may be converted at once into the 
moat palatable and wholesome suuplies of food for man, by the addition 
of sugar. Also the most insipia and tasteless articles which we con« 
some as our food and drink. Its antseptic qualities are well known in 
the preservation of meat, &c. 

I have great expectations in regard to silk and its culture a* 
mong ufl. Look but at the improvements already made in its man* 
nfacture. At Nantucket I have seen the looms which will weave, 
in finished stvle, pongees at the rate of two and* a half inches in a 
minute, and those who know best there are the most sanguine. We 
have only to carry these same improvements into ev^ry branch. It is 
vain to prescribe bounds and to teli where improvements are to stop. 
They must pervade every department, from the commencement of the 
culture till the perfect fabric is completed, and every invention must be 
sought after to abridge labor, and to overcome its high price in our 
country. I am confident that success will crown our endeavors, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, as in all things else we have attempted. Let me 
here just state how, bv the ingenuity of our citizens and their enterprise 
we have overcome all obstacles in regard to cotton. Even it is stated, 
at this day, that the spindles of the throwing machines for silk in Pied- 
mont, and where the invention first be^an, perform but three or four 
hundred revolutions in a minute, while m England they perform from 
eighteen hundred to three thousand in the same time. But the spin- 
dles of our machines for cotton, in America, on the same principle, 
are now made to revolve about five thousand times in a minute. Twen- 
ty years ago, the Waltham Manufacturing Company put out all their 
cotton yam to weave in private families, and the cost of weaving No. 
14 yam into cloth thirty-seven and a half inches wide, was fVom eight 
to twelve cents a yard, which is equal to the average price which the 
TOL. III. — ^NOc III. 15 
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same goods have sold for the last five years; now, by improvemmts in. 
the power-loom, the same cloth is wove for five-eighths or a cent a yard, 
and a girl will tend two looms, but occasionally three, and each loom 
will weave of the same quality of cloth from forty to forty-five yards in 
a day of twelve hours. The improvements jn spinning are even as 
ffreat. At this day, in these factories, a girl tends two hundred and 
imy-six spindles, which will spin one million three hundred thousand 
yards of rfo. 14 yarn- in a day of twelve hours, (equal to about seven 
hundred miles,) which is equal to one thousand five hundred and forty- 
ei^ht hanks, or one hundred and ten pounds. To do this on hand ma- 
chines twentv years ago, in twelve hours, would have required upwards 
of five hundred girls. My authority for these statements is first-rate. 
Dr. Hobbs, the agent of that company. — Respectfully^ your friend^ 
William Kenriek: 

The double dynhire Rose. — lliis beautiful and desirable variety, 
which has been called by some cultivators the hardy tea rose, is every 
way worthy of extensive growth. It is a rapid climber, produces its 
flowers freely, and is perfectly hardy. It should be found in every good 
collection. — Cond, 

The yellow noisette Rose, — Since writing our remarks in oar last 
volume respecting this variety, and its proneness not to open its buds, . 
we have learnt that it produces its beautiful blossoms in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia, without any uncommon care, budded upon stocks 
of the common Boursalt rose. This stock, from its rapid and robust 
growth, imparts to the scion a vigorousness which it wul never attain 
on its own bottom, and the buds open as freely as the common noisette. 
We hope our friends will try this method, and inform us respecting its 
success. — Id, 

Forced Beans. — During the past fortnight, an abundance of string 
beans have been produced at Mr.X^ushing's, Belmont Place; The first 
crop is now nearly all ffone. These were raised in the pit mentioned by 
us m another page, ny successive sowings they can be produced tke 
whole winter season. — Id. 



Art. IV. Queries^ Criticismsy ^e. 

In publishing the names and characters of the Camellia^ care should 
be taken to specify whether the names are from English or French cat- 
alogues, otherwise you will bring discredit and confusion upon us. I 
see that C. japdnica var. speci6sa is said to be a showy single delicate 
red; — with me it is the most splendid, large and double, of all the parti- 
colored sorts, and the flowers remain on the plant in perfection from 
four to six.weeks; color rich crimson and pure white--^CBont/{dra shape, 
and a China varietv. I am confident that with attention, and havmg 
access to such a collection as Mr. Wilder's, your remarks must be very 
valuable to every amateur and cultivator in the United States. Ton 
should also state which are single, semi-double, or double, and the 
knowledge which Mr. W. possesses on the subject will enable you to 
state accurately whether they are of English, French, German, or 
Chinese origin. You will have observed that the colors of those from 
China are more pure and brilliant than those that hav^ originated in 
Europe, or this country. In fact, I am inclined to believe, that within 
the space of five years the American varieties will far excel those of 
Europe; and to describe them will take one full volume of your hand- 
some Magazine.— .Four*, Jl, B. C, Philadelphia, Feb. 1837. 
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fWe are happy to hare the advice of our correspondents; and when 
they find us careless in our descriptions, or wron^i^ in giving the names, 
of plants, nothing will give us more pleasure than to be corrected. 
Oar correspondent, A. d, C, is, however, in this instance, in error 
himself. We profess some considerable knowledge of the difierent 
Tarieties of the camellia family, possessing, as we do, a collection per* 
haps only second to any other in the country, and, embracing nearly 
all the fine kinds: a large part of them have flowered, and we are al- 
ways particular to note down any peculiarities of a plant, as also to find 
out its origin. This, together with access to all the fine collections in 
the vicinity of Boston as well as New York, has enabled us to speak with 
confidence in regard to any of the varieties. It has always oeen our 
mle, long since adopted, when describing a'new variety, as they are now 
so numerous, to note its origin, if known, whether French or £ng- 
Ikh, &c. 

No variety called specidsa has ever been described by us or any of 
our correspondents, to our knowledge, as a showy tingle delicate red: 
we have seen it in flower in collections the past month, and though 
not much parti-colored, it was one of the most splendid double varieties, 
and the flowers, as our correspondent states, remained on the plants in 
perfection several weeks. We have alwavs known it to be of Chinese 
origin, and the C. ilawesu^na of some English collections. Our corres- 
pondent has undoubtedly read in some of the numerous agricultural 
Kpers the description he alludes to, but not in our Magazine. If we . 
ve overlooked it, he will point out to us in which volume and in 
what page. 

Of the Chinese varieties we have repeatedly observed that the colors 
were much purer than the English s&edlings. There have been no such 
whites raised as the old double and the fringed white« or such reds as the 
imbrickta, specidsa, myrtif51ia, &c. In this country, however, Fldyn, as 
a red, equals any Chinese kind. We have no doubt but the American 
seedlings in a short time will excel those of Eni^land. — Cond.] 

Plant$ in flower during the winter monthaj^ln your number for Feb- 
mary you say, <' without the camellia, how barren would be our green- 
bouses during the inclement weather of our long and tedious winters. '^ 

I have now two bouquets before me, containing some of all, and 
abundance ofmost of, the folio wmg kinds in full bloom: — 

Pesdnia Mo(Uan pHOArerkceB, var. CAntua [Gilia] corononifdlia. 

B&nksuB, splendia. Tris chin^nsis, beautiful. 

C&Ua flBthidpica. J>&phne oddra. 

•flcibcia armata. Amaryllis Johns6n>. 

** longifdlia. ' Cineraria maritime, purple [?] 
Primula sinensis [prseHiitens,] pur^ " ? yellow. 

pie and white, m profusion. Xer&nthenuim fdlgidum. 

loe majg^aritifera [Hawdrthta.j Myrtle-leaved orange in full flowec 

-* vaneg^ta. Common orange and leroon^ &c«« 
Ferb^na [ r] the purple. with two hundred ripe fruit. 

Pelarg^Vnium ^ercifolium Lachen^lta qu&dricolor. 

" c6mptum. Six varieties of Cam^ll»4i. 

Gilia capitlita. 

I have not been able to get out to my green-house, from ill health, but 
I have no doubt there are ten other plants in bloom. I only notice those 
before me, sent in to-day. 

I am for variety, as you will see, and it has been my practice for forty 

fears. You are sure then of always having sometmnff to amuse you. 
.am speaking of small houses, where there is from two nundred to four 
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• 
hundred square feet of glass. Massea of the $amefiower$ areprefero' 
ble; they are far more splendid. — Your$f reipeetfuUy^ J. LmoeUy Bo9^ 
ton, Feb. 10th, 1837. 

[It ffives us great pleasure to receive correction from such a source; 
and although our remark was intended to apply to the comparative 
beauty of ffreen-houses before any of the splendid varieties of camellias 
were mtroduced, and at the present moment, now that hundreds of kinds 
expand their blossoms, we might be understood, by some of our readers, 
as meaning that there are but few flowers in bloom of any kind in mid-> 
winter^ This, however, is not the case, as will be seen by Mr. Lowell's 
remarks above, and as in any good collection there is always something^ 
in flowei. But camellias have made the display at this season doublv 

End, and when the ^e kinds of heaths are mtroduced and cultivated, 
d we are glad to perceive thnt much interest is taken in this 
lily by amateurs,) we may anticipate a sreater succession of ele- 
§ant flowers. In addition to camellias and neaths, a great portion of 
be New Holland shrubs are in bloom: few, however^ of the latter are 
yet introduced to our gardens. Our thanks are due to Mr. Lowell for 
his remarks, — Cond.] 

Chrqfling Caniellias & la BlaVcie. — I have had ten years' experience 
of the gran k la Blaikie, that is, with the end of the scion in a bottle of 
water, for camellias, and never succeeded but onee. I will give any man 
one dollar a grafl for every one he will raise for me, andwill/wmuk 
the stock and the scion for the experiment, — Yours, respeetJtiOy, 
J. Lowell, Boston, Feb., 1B37. 

Poinsittia, pvJUMrrima. — Are you not mistaken in saving, that Poin-> 
s^ttta pulcherrima was in flower at Mr. Wilder's? I did not see it 
there. I believe I have the largest, and it has not shown signs of flow- 
ering. It Is a bad plant to carry through the winter.— li. [Our cor* 
respondent has probably, from hasty reading, confounded the Poin- 
s^ttta pulcherrima Graham^ the £uph6rlna Poins^ttta of our gardens^ 
with the Poinci^ns pulcherrima, a very diflerent and widely distinct 
plant, and of which we are not aware that Mr. Wilder has a specimen; 
certainly not of any size. The plant in the rare collection or our coiv 
respondent is the largest we have ever seen^ — CondJ] 
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Sattirdau, January Ztst, 1S97 .^Exhibited, From M. J. Loring, 
sweet apples, the name unknown. From the Hon. E. Vose, Kaster 
beurre and Lewis pears; also, Hubbardston Nonsuch and Marygold 
apples, all flne specimens. From Messrs. Winships, the Sheph^rdts 
arg^ntea, or Buffalo berry; the fruit of this has an agreeable and pleas- 
ant taste. 

January 28tA. — Exhibited, Branches of the Shepherdia arg^ntea, of 
Buffalo berry of the Rocky Mountains. 

February 4th,^Exhibited, From S- .Downer, beurr^ Diel, Passe 
Colmar, and beurr^ Ranee pears; also, Ortley pippins and Pomme 
d'Api apples. From E. Bartlett, a very excellent specimen of the 
Chaumontel pear. From Wm. Marsh, Quincy, Lewis pears. 
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February 85(A. — Emhihited, Priestly, pound. Red-streak, Paradise, 
Sheep-nose, and Vaoderrere apples, n*om B. V. French. Pears, the 
name unknown, from D. Snow, Medford. 

The shows of the Society the present winter have not been so inter- 
esting as usual. There has not been a flower of any kind presented; 
last season there were several fine shows of camellias. 



Art. VI. Meteorological Notice, 

FOR JANUARY. 

Jahvart was a cold month; snow fell in the earlynart of it, and 
sueceeding this there were several severe cold days. The mean tem- 
perature of the month, as will be perceived by our table, was consider- 
able lower than January last, 1836. The northerly and north-westeiily 
winds were prevalent, and, a major part of the month, were very brisk. 
The depth of snow has, fortunately, prev.ented that destruction to many 
plants which is generally so inevitable when they are exposed to the 
full inflaenee of the blasts and cold of winter. 

Thjbrmomkter. — Mean temperature, SO^ — highest, 48°; lowest^ 
9^ below zero« 

WivDS. — N. nine days — N. E. eight — E. one — S. E. two — S. two 
-^. W. one— W. three— N. W. ^ve. 

Force of the FFtnd.— Brisk, nineteen days — flight, twelve. 

Character of the Weather, — Five, seventeen days— Fair, eight— 
Cloudt, six. 

StKomy^ four days. 



Art. VII. OMuairy Notice, 



Deaih of Mr, CvnmMrham, — Intelligence of the death of this disdn- 
gnished botanist has later^ been received at Sydney, New South Wales. 
He was sent out as colonial botanist, and was murdered in the interior 
of that country, by the sava^s. He had wandered away from an ex- 
pedition, which he accompanied, in search of some plants, and was never 
seen afterwards; but from intelligence received from some of the na- 
tiyes, it was discovered that he had been mistaken for an enemy and 
killed. His death is much regretted by all who knew him; he was a 
most able botanist, of a kind and obliging disposition, and was endeared 
to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. His brother, Mr. A. 
Conningham, now at Kewgardens, has given some account of his death 
in the Uardener'i Magaxiae for Noveimwr. — Cond, 
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Art. VIII. Faneuil Hall Market 



I From To 



Roots, Tubers, ^. 



«Jcts.,9cte, 



Potatoes : 

co-on.{^a::::' 

Turnips: common, 
per bushel,. 



French,? P*'^**?!'- • 
' < per bushel,.. . 

Onions : 

per bushel 

;j^^ J per bunch. 

Beets, per bushel, 

Oanrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel,. . . . . 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

ShaUoCs, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^. 

CSabbages : per dozen, 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Gaaliilowers,each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, pier, root, 

Spinach, per peck, 

Sqmashes and Ptaiqikms, 

Osknada, per pound, 

Winter crookneck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

West India, per poood,... 
Pumpkins, each, 



50 ,1 75 
62i 75 
00 2 60 
75 II 00 
50 !3 00 
00 ,1 25 



75 
50 
50 

25 
4 
4 

75 

75 

75 

111 

17 
20 
14 



60 

1 00 

1 00 

25 

10 

m 

60 



none. 

8 

none. 

one. 

12i 



1 00 

75 

1 50 
6 
6 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

17 



75 
1 60 
1 60 
60 
12i 
25 



10 
20 



Pot and Sweet Herbs, 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Mai'joram, per bunch, . . 

Savoi7,per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . 



FruUs, 



Apples, dessert : 
Common, {{*^*^^^• 



From. To 

9cts.|9cts. 

26 

17 20 

6 12 

6 12 
6 



60 
75 
2 60 
1 60 



' per bushel,. 

«--.{S:JS::::::i!SI 

ii«M«,:». 5 per barrel, j2 00 

Baldwms,JH-^j^^j i 

Golden Pippins, per bushel, 1 50 



Bellflower, per bushel,, 
Pears : 
St. Germain, perdoten,. 
Passe Colmar, per dosen, 
Cliaumontel, per half peck. 
Winter Katin, per pecK, .. , 

B^'{?:ja;.;:::; 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel, 

Pine Apples, each,. 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound. 

White Malaga ^ 

Purple Malaga, 

Berberries, per bushel. 



OnUHje.. {{«"?«• 



p^ doien,. , 

^perbox 

'<perdoien,.. 

Shaddocks, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel,. . 



Almonds, (sweet) per pound,. 

Filberts, per pound, 

Oastana,.. 



1 60 

60 

one. 

60 

60 

860 

1 50 

none. 

«00 

25 



20 
none. 
226 

25 
800 

25 

26 
400 
4 60 
226 

12 
4 
8 



200 
1 00 
800 
200 
260 

1 25 

2 60 

1 25 

2 00 
200 

1 00 

76 

75 

4 00 

200 

800 

m 



2 60 

60 

8 60 

m 

500 

600 

260 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. The month up to this date has been open and quite mild 
for the season. Prices of the market productions remain, with a few 
exceptions, the same as our last. Potatoes are sufficiently abundant 
to supply the demand, and no doubt there is enough stored to last the 
spring through without the prices advancing from their present rates. 
The stock of turnips is diminishing, and prices have slightly advanced. 
Onions are not so plentiful, and sell more readily than at our last. 
Carrots, &c. are as abundant as usual at this season. Horseradish is 
brought in now of fine quality. Radishes still come to hand slowly: 
some of the turnip-rooted kinds have been brought in; these, however, 
at this season, do not sell very readily, as they have not that handsome 
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appearance of the long-rooted sorts; in the summer they answer very 
we]L Cauliflowers occasionally come to hand, but not in any quantity. 
Of Brocolis we have seen none this winter. Lettuce is now more plen- 
tiful, and very handsome heads of the curled Silesia are of fino size. 
There is no celei-y of any consequence in the market; such as is to be 
had is very small, and scarcely lit for the table; it is for the interest 
of marketmen to raise this excellent vegetable to greater perfection. 

We have never known the time when squashes have commanded the 
prices that they now do. It certainly is a singular anomaly to find veg- 
etables selling at the same rate that provisions are, and this, too, at. a 
time when the latter are uncommonly high; yet, within the past week 
or two, some few of the common crooknecks, not any way remarkable 
ibr their quality, have been sold at our highest quotations. We have, 
as yet, no arrivals from the West Indies. 

Apples are quite plentiful, and prices moderate, not having advan- 
ced, as is generally ,the case, so late in the season as this. We haveyet 
on hand excellent bellflowers, and golden pippins in prime order. The 
Chaumontel pears, and a kind called the " Winter Katins," are all 
that are now to be had; the latter is a small hard pear, breaking, quite 
inferior. What pine apples are in the market were brought from New 
York; but they are poor. Of oranges and lemons there has been sev- ■ 
oral late arrivals, and they are now quite plentiful: they came in prime 
order. Grapes are nearlv gone, — those left on hand are inferior. Chests 
nnta are about out of the market. — Youtiy M. T., Boston, Feb. 21«l, 
18S7. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOa MARCH. 



FRUIT DEPARTMBIfT. 

Chrape vinei in green-houses and graperies will be now pushing rap- 
idly: in some they will probably be snowing very distinctly their flower- 
buds, and in others just burstmg their eyes, according to the temj^era- 
ture at which the nouses are kept. Begin to syringe them twice a 
week, and cut out all weak shoots. Keep them tied neatly up to the 
trellis. Continue to plant cuttines in hot-beds, and those that were put 
' in last month should be attended to and not suffered to be checked in 
their growth. Plants of the Isabella and other American varieties may 
be pruned this month. 

reach trees, in pots, may be placed in the green-house: those put in 
last month will now be about flowering, and should have plenty of air. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots: plant them now in hot-beds, to forward them for early 
blooming; separate the old roots, and plant each tuber in a pot. Sow 
the seeds now to produce new varieties. 
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AwrieuUu will now be ehowing their flower-buds, and should be al- 
lowed all the benefit of the air that is admitted, if in green-houses; and 
if in frames, which is the proper place for them, the sashes should be 
taken wholly off every fine day. Sow the seeds at thb time. 

Polyanthus seeds should be sown this month in pots or boxes. 

CameUias should be repotted, those that need it, if thev have not be- 

Sm to make their growtn: continue to water them freely, and syringe 
em overhead twice a week. Attend to inarching this month. 

Azaleas should be freely watered and syringed this month. 

Calceolarias: repot those that require it; and water them more freely 
as the plants get stronger. 

Anomatheca cruenta: set out the bulbs of this plenty now, in pots, in 
the green-house. 

Oladiolus natalensis: set out these now for flowerii^ in the month 
of June and July. 

Ranunculus roots may be planted this month: those planted in the 
fall, and the beds covered with leaves or straw, will require to hare 
the same taken off the latter part of the month, if mild. 

Hyacinth beds should be uncovered the latter part of the month. 

Tulip beds should have part of the covering taken off, as soon as the 
weather is mild and pleasant, which is generiOly about the 20th. 

Annual seeds : sow manv sorts now for early blooming: where there 
are good hot-4>eds, plant globes, balsams, coxcombs, &c. 

Ericas may be propagated by cuttings at this season: the seeds 
should also be planted now. 

Green-house plants of all kinds should be now propagated, when it 
is wished to increase a collection. 

Tiger flowers should now be planted, to bloom early in the season. 

Camationsy in small pots, in frames, should soon be shifted into pots 
of a larger size, in which to bloom. 

Hydrangeas: now is the time to propagate these, as reconunendedin 
our article in our last number. 

AmarylUses about to flower should be rei)otted. This is a good time 
to sow seed to raise new varieties. 

Roses should now be liberally watered and syringed; look over the 
plants, and, if any aphis or lice are on tbem, give them a good fumiga- 
ting with tobacco-smoke. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Rhubarb roo<«, standing in beds, In, the garden, may be forwarded by 
placing over each a large flower-pot or a half-barrel, according to the 
strength of the roots, which should be covered with horse-dmijg in a 
fermenting state : the warmth will cause the shoots to start immediately. 

Tomato seeds should be sown. 

Eggplant seeds must now be planted. 

Peas: get these into the ground the first mild weather, which is gene- 
raUy about the 15th or 20th. 

Cucumber plants raised last month will now require attention. 

Celery seed should be sown in pots for a succession. 

Asparagus beds : towards the latter part of the leoatb, top-dress them 
and tbrk up the nuiace. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Mtes an some cf the Nurseries and Private Gardens 
in the neighborhood of JV*ei« York and Philadelphia^ visited 
in the early part of the month of March. By the Con- 
ductor. 

Two years since we made a hasty visit to several gardens in 
New York and Philadelphia, and our notes, taken at that time, 
were soon after given to our readers, in a series of articles in our 
first volume. We had hoped that when we again visited the 
same places it would have been at a later period in the sea- 
son, whea there would be more to note, and when our remarks 
would not be confined to in-door cultivation alone. As it is, 
however, we lay our present hasty sketches before our readers, 
still hoping that the opportunity will soon occur when we may 
have the pleasure of describing the richness of the hardy col- 
lections of the same gardens and nurseries, together with others 
in their vicinity, which are the subject of our present remarks. 

The progress of gardening, particularly that department gene- 
rally termed floriculture, has beeii extremely rapid the past two 
years; indeed we have been astonished at its increase in New York 
and Philadelphia. A more general taste appears to pervade these 
cities than in Boston and its neighborhood. We have before stated, 
fvol. i, p. 162,) to what, in a great degree, this was owing; and a 
farther study of the cause of the general prevalence of a taste for 
flowers in the former cities confirms us in our opinion. We 
hope, however, that the practice we then alluded to may 
soon be done away with, and that Boston and its vicinity 
may yet keep pace with her sister cities in the scale of horticul- 
ture, as she does in many other sciences. We were exceedbgly 

VOL. III. — NO. IV. 16 
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happy to perceive the great prevalence of a real love of flowers, 
which exhibits itself in the cultivation of plants, in parlors, in New 
York and Philadelphia; pots of flowering plants, and of many 
fine kinds, make their appearance in the windows of the houses 
much more frequently than in Boston. 

In New York many new florlcultural establishments have lately 
sprung up, and the number of gentlemen's country residences, 
with green-houses, &c. attached, have increased very rapidly 
within the past two yeais. In Brooklyn, the number of beautiful 
gardens is, we venture to say, greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation than in any city in the Union; we were surprised to find 
so many elegant places where, a short time since, scarcely more 
than one existed. A few years will find this young city surpassing 
even its great prototype on the opposite side of the river. 

We commence our remarks with the New York gardens, and 
give them without any refstence to the time of ouf visits. We 
intended them, at first, merely for our calls at gardens and nur- 
series, but, upon an after thought, we concluded to make them a 
separate paper. They are, however, written in the same manner 
as our " calls," from brief notes, taken upon the spot, and after- 
wards filled up at leisure. 

Nursery of Mr, Thomas Hogg^ on the Bloomingdale Road^ 
— Mr. Hogg is celebrated for his fine collection of geraniums, 
which probably surpasses, in the number of new and rare varie- 
ties, any other in the country; the plants are exceedingly well 
grown, and were, when we saw them, covered with flower buds. 
They are grown in a house by themselves, as we are convinced 
they always should be, and are not drawn up, but have that dwarf- 
ish and robust habit which is said to distinguish the collections 
of the English cultivators of this tribe. The taste for geraniums in 
New York is rapidly extending, and it is only from the great de- 
mand for the new and rare sorts, which are eagerly sought after, 
that Mr. Hogg is enabled to import plants which cost a great 
sum of money, and the importation of which is attended with 
less success than almost any other tribe. We hope to see the 
same taste for the new and elegant varieties of geraniums, which 
are yearly raised in England, prevalent in the vicinity of Boston. 
Certainly but few families of plants can boast of equal splendor 
of colors and delicacy of pencilling which is to be found in the 
more superb varieties. We found at this early season but a few 
sorts in bloom; among those, however, which had expanded, 
we noticed the following: Amelia, Atlas, Virginius, rose spotted, 
Celestia, Adelinae, BolPs General Washington, Lord Denman, 
Bouganvilletdntim, purpurea caerulea, Clarissimum, Duchess of 
Clarence, Seneca, Exquisite, clouded, Erranium, Lord Brough- 
ham, Dennis's Queen, Anne Maria, Weltjie's Sydney, Admiral 
Napier, Sesostris, Tigrinum, Congestum, &c. Of these, which 
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we thought distinct and possessing fine properties, are Dennis's 

Perfection, fine dark rose, with superb petals; Amelia, light 

rose, large flower, with delicate spots; Gen. Chasse, very 

bright; Lord Denman, rich deep crimson, with dark spot; Boll's 

General Washington, very handsome; Virginius, rose, with a 

pretty spot; and Bouganvilleianum. The trusses of several, if 

not all, of these varieties, are very perfect. There will be a most 

splendid display in the course of three or four weeks; and as a 

larger part of Mr. Hogg's fine new sorts will not be sold until 

next fall, there will be a fine show during all the spring. Mr. 

'Hogg, jr., who spent the winter of 1835 in London and vicinity, 

purchased many fine kinds; among others, Dennis's Perfection, 

which was selling at three or four pounds sterling a plant. 

Mr. Hogg's plant houses, as we stated two. years since, con- 
sist of detached buildings, erected without any regard to external 
or internal beauty, but merely for the shelter and propagation of 
plants. In a very low house without flues, Mr. Hogg has a 
large number of double white and other common camellias plant- 
ed in the ground for propagation. From these both layers and 
inarchings are taken. In another house, where were a great 
number of the more common plants, we noticed a Wistaria Con- 
sequina, which young Mr. Hogg informed us, to our surprise, 
had bloomed finely the past year; it has made a vigorous growth, 
and the branches extend twenty or thirty feet; it is planted 
outside of the wall of the house. We were not aware that it 
had ever blossomed in any collection in the country. We should 
be most happy to see it in flower. 

In the stove, which is heated with the apparatus described in 
our second volume, p. 248, by Mr. Downing, of Newburgh, we 
found a variety of plants. A seedling amaryUis had just expand- 
ed; Lant^na Selldwti was blooming profusely: this is the hand- 
somest of all the lantanas that we have ever seen. Small plants 
of Poins^ttia pulch^rrima were displaying their scarlet bractes. 
The apparatus for heating cannot be better described by us than 
it has already been by our correspondent. We consider it a 
very good method for warming a house, but not, that we . could 
perceive, preferable to the common level system of copper pipes. 
The first cost of erection is as great, and if nothing is saved 
here, we see no material advantage it has over other systems; it 
takes up, however, little room, but the pipes, which are cast iron, 
must, we believe, run above the walks of the house. The con- 
sumption of fuel is nearly the same as in the systems generally 
adopted. We have heard it stated to be greater; but, as will be 
seen in the course of oiur remarks, we think thi^ an error. We 
have bad many inquiries respecting the mode of making the barrel 
water-tight around the base of the cylmder; but this is easily done 
with proper cement: a groove is made in the tub or barrel, and 
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this is cemented so as to be water-tight. Mr. Hogg is now hav- 
ing them made with the barrel or boiler of cast iron. 

In the principal green-house we found but few plants in bloom: 
the great demand for bouquets renders it next to impossible for 
the nurserymen to keep a flower expanded. We noticed Cor- 
rrn^a speci6sa, •Acacia verticillkta, Diosma cili^ta and capit&ta, 
Bordnia al^ta, and a species of Pomad^rris. The camellias 
were out of flower. Mr. Hogg has a tolerable collection of al- 
strsmerias, a tribe of plants which we have scarcely ever seen 
grown to any perfection. 

Connected with the nursery grounds of his father, Mr. James 
Hogg has opened a seed-store in the Bowery, at No. 366. We 
have no doubt but what the increasing taste of the city wiU create 
a demand for seeds and plants, particularly in that part in which 
he is located, and where there must have been a grjeat want of 
such an establishment. We wish him success in his new vo- 
cation. 

T. Bridgetnan^s Seed and Phwer Establishment, Broadway* 
— ^Mr. Bridgeman is well known to most of our readers as the 
author of several little gardening publications, which have run 
through four or five editions. Though formerly for many years a 
market gardener, in the vicinity of New York, his principal busi- 
ness now is that of the seedsman; and from his extensive knowl- 
edge of vegetables, he supplies a great number of the market 
gardeners with their seeds. The green-house attached to his 
garden is principally filled with the common kinds of roses and 
other flowers, more for the purpose of cutting bouquets than for 
selling the plants. We hope the present volume of our Maga- 
zine will contain some articles from Mr. Bridgeman's pen. With 
what conversation we had with him, and from what we have learnt 
through his works, we are confident that he is well versed in the 
cultivation of vegetables, and any remarks of his would be ex* 
ceedingly interesting to our readers. 

^oe ^ Bollj FloristSj 4Zd Street. — This is an establishment 
which has lately sprung up, ^d is conducted by two Frenchmen. 
We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Boll at our visit, and we 
found him a man who understands his profession. This estab- 
lishment is famous for its collection of roses; and the intimate 
acquaintance of Messrs. Noe & Boll with the principal nursery- 
men and florists and amateurs of Paris, and a residence in the 
vicinity of that city, has enabled them to procure all the fine 
kinds. The collection of geraniums is also excellent, and Mr. 
Boll has raised several very beautiful seedlings; we have men- 
tioned as in flower at Mr. Hogg's, Boll's General Washington; 
he has raised others equally fine, and has some which have not 
yet bloomed. There is here also a good collection of cactuses, 
and among others the Echinoc ictus Eyri^u, which will bloom 
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the present spring. Of camellias there is a tolerable collection, 
although the plants are not large; among others that are new, Mr. 
Boll pointed out to us imbrickta alba and candidissima, both 
said to be very splendid whites. 

We here saw, for the first time, a great number of plants of 
the Potentilla fructicdsa, with quantities of fruit which had the 
appearance of strawberries; they are very ornamental, and wor- 
thy of a place in any collection. The monthly carnation, so 
called, both here and at eve'ry nursery garden we visited, were 
to be seen in great numbers; they are sold in immense quan- 
tities to plant out in the summer season. Messrs. Noe & Boll 
have a very excellent collection of hearts-ease of named sorts; 
we saw but one or two in bloom, but these were very beautiful. 

Messrs. Noe & Boll have just completed a new house, about 
one hundred feet in length, with a single stage, for roses, stocks, 
&c. It is built without much regard to finish, but merely as a 
place of cultivation and propagation. The other houses are 
three in number, viz. a green-house, geranium house and stove, 
the latter being quite small. They are all, however, well stocked, 
and contain a great number of fine plants. In geraniums this 
collection comes next to Mr. Hogg. 

Mr. Harrison^s .Amateur Garden, — This garden is situated on 
the eighth avenue, iSear the North River, and not a great distance 
from Messrs. Noe & Boll's establishment. The proprietor is 
well known as the raiser of Harrison's yellow rose, the Ca- 
mellia jap6nica var. Harrisdnt, and. several other handsome vari- 
eties. Mr. Harrison has only a small green-house, but it is over- 
crowded with seedling cameUias, which have nearly attained a 
flowering state. We saw three or four new kinds which had 
opened for the first time, but they did not possess any extraor- 
dinary beauty. Mr. Harrison informed us, however, that he had 
had a new white open the past winter, which was quite an addi- 
tion. It was something in the way of the pompone, but looser 
m its formation; another year will decide its qualities better. 

Mr. Harrison appears to practise hybridization without any 
regard to the mixing of two particular sorts to produce an inter- 
mediate variety; but whenever a flower opens on plants that gen- 
erally produce seed, the stigmas are impregnated with the pollen 
of some sort, in order to fertilize them. Seeds are saved from 
the warratah, pompone, r6sea, Ch4ndleri, single red, &c.; and 
Mr. Harrison is unable to say from what two his new white was 
raised, as he never keeps any record of the male parent. The 
seedlings are designated by certain marks, to know whether they 
were from the warratah, pompone, &c.; but the male parent is 
not known to any of the varieties. 

Mr. Harrison's white variety has but one fault, and that is its 
shy blooming; we had remarked this in a plant in our possession, 
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but supposed it arose from ill health, until he informed us himself 
tliat it was a spare bloomer. Some of his other new kinds are 
in the vicinity of Boston, and will probably bloom next sea- 
son. Another year will undoubtedly produce many new sorts. 

Country Residence of Dr. Wagetaff^ near Yorhnlle. — At- 
tached to the flower garden of Dr. Wagstaff is a small green-house, 
which we found crowded with a very excellent collection of 
camellias; among them we noticed several of Mr. Harrison's 
and Mr. Floy's seedlings, and a great number of the best Eng- 
lish and Chinese varieties. «Myrtif61ia, Hume's blush, punctata, 
and some others were in flower. The plants were well grown, 
and some of them reached nearly to the glass. We understood 
the gardener to say that Dr. Wagstafi* intends, the coming 
season, to enlarge the house so as to allow more room for his 
present collection, as well as to add a great number of new va- 
rieties. With the ample means with which Dr. WagstaflTis 
possessed, it would give us great pleasure to see him erect a 
spacious conservatory in the place of his present green-house; 
his fine camellias would then show to advantage: one something 
in the style of Mr. Becar's, of Brooklyn, would aflford sufficient 
room for the collection, and at the same time be a great orna- 
ment to Dr. Wagstafi* 's residence. 

Mrs, Livingstones Flower Garden^ Third .Svenue. — Passing 
out on the third avenue to Harlem, we observed, just beyond 
Yorkville, a green-house on the left; we entered it, and found it 
belonged to a Mrs. Livingston, who cultivates quite a collection 
of geraniums, roses, &c. The green-house is built with a span- 
roof, and has a double stage in the centre, with a walk around it. 
We noticed no rare plants; but observed here, as we did at most 
all the flower establishments in New York and Philadelphia, a 
great stock of the scarlet monthly carnation. 

We did not stop long enough to make many inquiries respect- 
ing the establishment, but understood from one of the gardeners 
that it was carried on by the lady mentioned above. As we 
passed out of the garden, we perceived that it contained a goodly 
number of tree roses, the tops of which were bound up with 
straw. This is a very good idea: as the warm days and chilly 
Bights of March are apt to keep the sap in a continual state of 
action, by repeated freezings and thawings, and thus destroy its 
vitality. 

Fhy^s JNTtifMry, Harlem, — ^Mr. Floy has at last removed the 
whole of his nursery out to this place; the high price of land in 
the city will eventually drive all nurserymen out of its precincts. 
A street is now being cut through Mr. Hogg's garden, and Mr. 
Bridgeman's has nearly shared the same fate. Mr. Floy has, 
however^ not been subject to any of these troubles; but has sold 
his estate for building lots, — ^plants being of too little value to 
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grow them where land commands the price it does in New York 
city; and havmg a fine piece of ground at Harlem already cov^ 
ered with hardy shrubs and trees, it was only necessary to erect 
a green-house for his tender plants. This he has done the past 
year, and the whole collection was removed to it in the autumn. 

The green-house is about forty feet long and twenty wide, and 
is built with a blank roof to tlie nt>rth, of one third the width of 
the house. There is only a back stage in the house, and a wide 
front dhelf. The collection of plants, excepting the camellias, 
is not very extensive, as we believe Mr. Floy has not given his 
attention so much to this department as to fruit trees and hardy 
ornamental shrubs, of which there is a good variety cuklvated 
in this establishment. The camellias,' which consist principally 
of his own seedlings, are much reduded, and the plants, from 
having been confined in the city, have not a v^ry healthy appear- 
ance. We found a few kinds in flower, and among them was the 
original plant of F16yt, which had just expanded three or four of 
its last blooms of the season. The beauty pf this variety has been 
doubted by many; but after seeing this same plant bloom three 
successive seasons, and in all its various stages, we tnust still say 
that, in our opinion, it is superior to all the other red camellias 
that have ever been raised. The old plant is now quite targe, 
and has flowered finely every year; Mr. Floy has had many lib- 
eral oflers for it, but has concluded to keep it as a standard plant 
for his own collection. We saw, at our present visit, the same new 
variety in bloom (coruscans) which we mentioned two years since; 
but a better acquaintance with foreign camellias has induced us to 
alter our opinion, which we then expressed, of its merits. The 
plant is, however, yet weak, and perhaps the present specimen 
was not a fair one to judge from; but its color is not so brilliant 
as we at first supposed it to be, and this was its greatest peculiar- 
ity; — still it will rank with the best sorts. Clintdnfa, bostdnia, 
Hosickit,- Stev^nii, sanguinea, Wdrdt, fusca and Margar^tha 
were also showing their last blossoms; the latter is a very pretty 
variety, a semi-double flower, of a lively pink, with long petals. 
Mr. Floy has pretty much given up the raising of camellias from 
seed, and has consequently produced no new sorts of any beauty 
since the spring of 1835. 

We inquired of Mr. Floy, Jr., respecting the parents of the 
F16yi; and though he was not positively certain, it was his belief, 
that it was produced from seed of the double striped that had been 
fertilized with the double red; in the foliage, it has the character 
of the former variety very distinctly. It is worth the while of 
amateiurs and others, who raise new varieties, to keep a record 
of their parentage, as such data will aflford some considerable 
information upon the subject of the mixture of colors; and will 
tend to show to those who are engaging in this delightful species 
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of horticultural improvement, what two sorts will produce a su- 
perior variety. 

Among the other plants we did not observe much that was 
ne^. Calceol'kria pallida, a very handsome species, was in 
bloom. Alons6a integrifdlia, a much more desirable species 
than incisifdlid, was flowering beautifully, .dckcia verticillkta, 
and other common plants, were also blooming. 

Mr. Floy has a most excellent collection of dwarf peach and 
nectarine trees; they are entirely free from the borer, canker and 
gum, and have fine heads; he has several budded on plum stocks. 
The soil is light and suited to their growth, and we have never 
seen any in the vicinity of Boston so handsome. His other 
trees are very good, but we had no time to walk through the 
grounds. Mr. Floy, Jr. is pretty well acquainted with fruits, and 
is now giving much attention to their growth. 



Art. II. Remarki on the Production of new varieties of dif- 
ferent Flowers from Seed. By An Amateur. 

I HAVE read with considerable interest your excellent remarks 
m the March number of your Magazine, Cp. 97,) " On the Pro- 
duction of new varieties of Flowers, Irom Seed, by Cross 
Fertilization." This is, indeed, a most interesting branch of 
floriculture; and. to one adapted to it by the necessary patience 
and perseverance, it is decidedly the most interesting depart- 
ment. Such a person will judge of the probable efiect to be 
produced by a combination of the qualities of two different flow- 
ers belonging to the same genus; he selects the plant that com- 
bines the most good qualities for his mother plant, and then 
gathers the farina from the anthers of another, whose fine color, 
good form, or other good quality he wishes to add to, or mingle 
with, those of his mother plant, and applies it to the pistil of 
that plant; as the fruit sets, he carefully watches it, guarding it 
from accident, &c. until its seed is matured, when he secures 
that. His next business is, at the proper season, to plant the 
seed, giving it bottom heat, or shade, or both, as it may require. 
The seed vegetates, grows; he pricks the little plants into small 
sized pots, gives them the necessary attention and protection, 
repotting them as tlbey grow, until at last the expanding flower 
bud blushes into life the new and lovely addition to the flower 
garden. During the whole of this process, a most singular o/- 
fection is felt by the operator for his little nurselings. However 
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rich and splendid the money purekaeed plant may be, it was 
bought for a price^ with money , and money will buy it again; 
but the favorite seedling was not so bought, nor will it be thus 
parted with until its increase shall have secured to its originator 
all he desires of it. It may, indeed, be compared to the feeling 
a man has for the slave purchased by his money compared with 
that he has for his own child. The writer of this once had a 
rose bush raised by him from seed; for three years he had watch- 
ed and cultured it, when on the fourth it showed a single bud, 
and this bud was to announce to him whether he had produced 
a new and beautiful rose, or whether all his labor and watching 
had been thrown awfly. One morning the bud had just opened 
the calyx su£Bciently to show the color of the flower, which in- 
dicated something very fine; the bud was also very promising in 
form. But during the day, some rude hand plucked the bud 
off; and when this was discovered, the feelings excited by it 
could scarcely be conceived to be the result of so apparently 
trifling an occurrence. Many a tear was shed on the occasion, 
at least. I mention this to prove the intense interest that attach- 
es itself to the raising of new plants from seed. 
. I agree with you, generally, in all your remarks on this subject. 
You seem not to be aware, however, of the extent to which the 
practice has been carried in Baltimore. There is, at this time> 
an immense number of seedlings of all the plants you name in 
the collection of Samuel Feast, in this city, and all of them the 
product of very judicious cross impregnation. Of the superb 
new rhododendrons, he has several hundred seedlings, impreg- 
nated by the farina of each other, and of all the finest azaleas, 
and vice versa, the leaves and wobd of which indicate a great 
variety of character. None of these have bloomed yet, and 
of course we cannot say what they will be, but you may be able 
to judge of the prospect. Of camellias he also has several hun- 
dred seedlings, many of them now beginning to show flowers of 
great promise; all of which have had the advantage of cross rm» 
pregnation from the very best sorts. Of roses, I think I may 
say with safety, he has at least five hundred specimens, all of 
which promise very favorably. Besides which, he has many 
blooming plants of excellent character, produced by him* years 
ago. I am unable to name more than one or two, though I 
know he has a considerable collection. The Kurtzii, a most 
beautiful tea rose> and Master Burke, the most dwarfish rose, I 
believe, in existence, occur to me at the moment as a sample^ 
When three years old, the Master Burke had fine full blown 
and very double flowers; and the half of a common hen's egg 
shell would have covered the whole bush without touching it. 
This I saw and assert to be a fact. It is now seven or eight 
years old, flowers regularly every year, affording wood for prop- 
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agation, and has never yet attained two inches in height, nor its 
whole top exceeded one or one and a half inch in diameter. The 
rose is about the size of a buckshot. In pelargoniums he has 
also been quite successful, producing many fine sorts, and now 
possessing many in progress. He also has large quantities of 
seedlings of other plants, to give a list of which would lire you. 

I mention these facts for your information, as you seem to 
think little has been done in this department, except in New 
York. There are others here, also, that have produced a great 
many new plants by this process; the Kurtzn cameUia is an in- 
stance. John Feast also has a very large collection of seedlings 
of all these fine plants. The Huntingdon dahlia, and many oth- 
ers produced here, will compare with some of the best of any 
country. Excuse this hasty note. 

Yours, 

An Amateur. 

Baltimore^ March 20thy 1837. 



Art.' III. Observations on the Management of the Auricula 
and Polyanthus during the Spring Months, By J. Clark. 

Some months since I communicated to you, under the signa- 
ture of " An Old Florist," (vol. ii. p. 129,) a few observations 
respecting the state of the gardens in our vicinity; and at the 
same time promised to give your readers a little information re- 
specting the cultivation of fancy flowers, as collected from my 
own experience during several years' practice in that delightful 
amusement. This being the season of the year that I used to 
watch, from day to day, the progress of my auriculas and poly- 
anthuses, the subject is called fresh to my mind. I shall first 
give y(5u my opinion respecting the importation of the plants, 
as I find there is scarcely a fine flower, and but a very few of the 
most common sorts, in the country. 

The first object is to procure the plants; perhaps my ideas 
on that subject may be very erroneous, but such as they are I 
shall ofler them to your readers. There is no place in England 
where auriculas and polyanthuses are cultivated so extensively, 
or with so much success, as in the neighborhood of Manchester, 
and that is the place to procure them; good varieties can be 
purchased at a cheap rate: some scarce sorts fetch a high price 
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— I should not think of giving more than two or three shillings 

rsr root, [from fifty to seventy-five cents.] The best time, 
believe, to remove them, is the latter part of October, or any 
time during the month of >(ovember: I would have them very 
dry before packing; indeed, they are always kept in that state 
during the winter months. I would have them packed in dry 
moss, and as close as possible, to keep them from being injured 
by dampness. I once received a box of plants from Manches- 
ter that had been packed between forty and fifty days; the pack- 
age had been sent by the way of London to me, and had, by some 
mistake, been left at the coach ofilice there, more than a month. 
I saved, however, nearly all of them. The voyage from Liv- 
erpool to Boston is not often longer than that time, and by having 
them at that season, they would arrive here the latter part of De- 
cember; and, by good management, I believe they might be 
received in good order. They should be potted as soon as pos- 
sible in some good rich light earth, and set in a cool part of the 
green-house, though I do not think the green-house a proper 

flace to grow them in; they do not require artificial heat: indeed 
consider it very hurtful to them. I formerly kept mine in a 
cold frame during the winter and spring months. 

We will now suppose ourselves in possession of a collection 
of these beautiful flowers, and the season the month of March. 
My practice was to have some good rich earth prepared, say 
equal parts of dung from an old cucumber bed, and sheep ma- 
nure, and good rich maiden earth, with about one-tenth of the 
whole of coarse road grit or sand; this ought to lay twelve or 
eighteen months, and be frequently turned, taking care after turn- 
ing it to throw it into a ridge, to carry off the rains. With this 
prepared compost I always top-dressed my plants. I used to 
break the surface of the earth on the pots, and if there were any 
ofisetts, removed them carefully, and potted them into small pots 
by themselves; if they were very small, I generally put two or 
three round the sides of the pot, and labelled them to correspond 
with the name of the parent plant. Then fill up the space oc- 
casioned by the removing of the earth with some of the prepared 
compost. 

From the time the plants are top-dressed they will grow very 
fast; water may be given freely, but this, in some measure, will 
depend on the state of the atmosphere: should the weather be 
frosty, of course water must be used sparingly. They should 
also now have the benefit of warm showers that sometimes occur 
at this season, should they even last for several hours, so that 
the roots at the bottom of the pots may receive the benefit of 
them. I did not cover my plants very warm during their inactive 
state; I think a single mat was sufiScient, but perhaps in this 
climate more covering may be necessary. It should be observ- 
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ed, that the frosty weather is not injurious to them if they are 
dry; but from the time they are top-dressed till they are in 
bloom, they require a warmer covering at night, or they will re- 
ceive a check in their growth that they will not get over during 
the whole season; and the chance is, that many of the flower 
buds will be spoiled. The lights should be drawn off every fine 
day, to admit air, or the plants will be drawn up weak. 

With this treatment they will grow up very rapidly; and by 
the latter end of April, many of the plants will have put forth 
their beautiful blossoms. As the flowers appear, the plants 
should be removed to a situation where they will have the sun 
till ten oVlock, and where the flowers can be protected from the 
rain, as that, of course, soon spoils them. At some future time, 
I will endeavor to describe a stage, such as is generally made 
use of during the blooming season. Should the sun shine very 
warm in the middle of the day, the lights may be drawn up, and 
a thin mat may be thrown over them; but give air behind, and in 
the afternoon uncover them again. They require a little care at 
this season of the year, say for two months, if you wish to have 
a fine show of flowers; but during the remainder of the year, 
they are but little trouble. Should you think these few observa- 
tions worthy a place in your useful Magazine, they are at your 
service; and in a future number I will endeavor to give some 
fiirther information respecting repotting, &c. 

Yours, &c. 

J. Clark. 
Boston, March 7th, 1837. 



Art. IV. Observations on the Camellia and its Varieties,^ toith 
some Account of its Introduction iiUo Great Britain and this 
Country, By M. P. Wild,er. 

{Continued from Vol. 11, p. 06.) 

30. Camellia jap6nica var. Woddsii. Chand. Sf Booths, til 
Mr. Wood^s Camellia. 
This is a large flower, measuring, when fully expanded, from 
four to five inches in diameter: the color is a dark rose, inclining to 
crimson; the formation various; sometimes the petals are broad 
and regularly arranged to the very centre; at other times it has the 
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warratah form, and resembles, both id color and sbape, a provins 
rose. Raised by Mr.. Chandler, in 1819. 

31. CBmeWia]. var. althsaefldra. Chand. ^ Booth*s III 

Hollyhock-flowered Camellia, 
Another seedDng of Mr. Chandler's, raised in 1819: the color 
of this flower is a very dark, shining crimson; the petals are 
rather long and recurved when in full flower; the outer rows, two 
or three in nimiber, are broad and heart-shaped; the inner ones 
are arranged in a loose tasselled manner, interspersed with the 
stamina, and usually striped with white. It is of short duration. 

32. Camellia j. var. Welbinku. Chand. ^ Booth's III. 

Luteo albicans. Bot. Reg. 

Capt. Welbank's White Camellia. 
This is an old but most beautiful white variety, inclining to a 
yeDowisb hue. The form is that of Pompdnia; the petals round 
and irregularly arranged, with the stamina distributed through the 
whole flower. It is a Chinese variety, and was imported in 
1820. 

33. Camellia j. var. ancubcefdliR. Loud. Hcrt. Brit. 

•Aucuba-leaved Camellia. 
A good, double, dark rose-colored cameUia: a Chinese vari* 
ety, with variegated foliage, resembling, in that respect, the 
Jiucuba jap6nica, from which it receives its name. 

34. Cam^Utaj. var. specidsa. Chand. ^Booth's III. 

Rawesikn^ of the Gardens. 

RaweAkn^, Rdssi. Fr. Cat. 

Rouses variegated Camellia. 
This is the specidsa of the English: the color is of the dark- 
est crimson, and, when the flower is well developed, it is one of 
the most magnificent of all the camellias. It is of the warratah 
formation; the outer rows of petals are broad and flat, the inner 
ones folded and irregular, and very thickly set together, the 
whole frequently blotched and striped with white. An imported 
camellia from China. 

35. Camellia j. var. speci6sa. J^. Cat. 

A large dark crimson single camellia; a good variety for seed, 
and not inferior in beauty to many of the double sorts. 

36. Cam^Uta j. var. florida, Chand. ^ Booth's III. 

Cluster-flowered Camellia. 
F16rida resembles the French coirrdllina, described at No. 21, 
(vol. ii, p. 94,) and probably is the same variety. A beautiful 
flower. 

37. Camellio j. var. Fldyi. Floy's Cat. 

Mr. Fhy's Camellia. 
This ifl an American seedling, raised by Mr. Floy, of New 
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York, whose name it bears. It is iii all respects one, if not the most, 
remarkable seedling camellia that has ever been brought to notice. 
The foliage is larger tlian any other variety; the leaves, when full 
^own, measuring six and a half by three and a half inches. 
The flower is of a clear fine rose color; the petals heart-shaped, 
well arranged, and when luxuriantly grown, measure nearly half 
a foot in diameter. It may be properly called a giant when com- 
pared with any other camellia. 

38. Cam61Haj. var. W4rdn. Ploy's Cat. 

Another of Mr. Floy's seedlings. The color of the flower 
is a brilliant crimson, almost a scarlet; it has two or three rows 
of outer petals, with a spherical well filled centre. It is univer- 
sally admired. 

39. Camellia j. var. Clintdnta. 

Also raised by Mr. Floy. It is very similar to dianthifldra. 

40. Camellia j. var. Virginia. Floy's Cat, 

A good double well formed camellia, of a light rose or pink 
color, and very beautiful in the bud. Raised by Mr. Floy. 

41. Cam61Na j. var. Augusta. Eng. Cat. 

Demw. Fr. Cat. 
Augusta is an English seedling. The flower is of a dark 
crimson color, very full and prominent, much after the style of 
the old double red.. 

42. Cam61Ha j. var. irdens superba. Fr. Cat. 

A new French variety. The color is a rosy pink; the guard 
petals round and bold, and spotted with white; the inner ones 
proceed from the stamina, and are striped with the same color. 
Kesembles Camellia j. var. splendens. 

43. CamelHa j. var. gdllica alba. Fr. Cat. 

French White Camellia. 
This flower is of that peculiar and delicate color known as the 
French White. It is a semi-double flower, the petals much cupped, 
interspersed with large stamina, and frequently slightly touched 
with pink. 

44. Camellia j. var. Traversti mutabilis plenissima. 

Cardellias de Bolwiller. 
If the account of this flower is correct, it is surely an anom- 
aly in the annals of the camellia. It is thus described: "A 
very full flower, with a great number of petals lying regularly 
like tiles upon one another, of a violet or purple color, and 
adorned with stripes rather paler." I think, from the appearance 
of a flower that partly opened with me last year, and fron;i a well 
expanded one that flowered in Mr. Sweetser's collection at Cam- 
bridgeport, the present season, the description must be exag- 
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gerated, and that the purple or violet color is only to be seen 
when the flower is on the decline, and caused by the action of 
the air upon it. 

45. Camellia j. var. oxoni^nsis. Fr, ^ Eng, Cat. 

A most splendid variety, and probably the best of all the rose 
colored camellias. The flower is quite large and full, the petals 
gradually decreasing towards the centre, and there faintly striped 
with white; sometimes the petals are in a loose mass, after the 
manner of the English 61egans, to which it bears a strong re- 
semblance. 

46. Camellia j. var. conchifldra 41ba. Eng. Cat. 

White Sheil'flowered Camellia. 
Conchifldra ilba is said to have been raised from the seed q{ 
the single white, by Mr. Smith, of Islington. It is of the purest 
white color; the petals round^ bold, and perfectly cupped, re- 
taining their shape and consistency until the flower drops from 
the bush. It is, however, quite persistent, and remains several 
weeks in perfection. 

47. Camellia j. var. Tryphosa unica 41ba. Ff. Cat. 

A French seedling of great beauty, raised at Bol wilier, in 
France, and presented me for dedication. The flower is quite 
large, full and round, the petals gracefully arranged after the 
manner of Welbankw, and filled with scattering stamina. It is 
of the most lovely white color, of the pompone formation, and 
decidedly the best of any thing in this way. 

48. Cam611ia j. var. comp&cta. Eng. Cat. 

This is a small double white camellia, seldom measuring more 
than two and a half inches in diameter, and of no great merit. 

49. Camellia j. var. Lindleyi. Fr. Cat. 

The color of this flower is of the most exquisite pink, the 
petals long and few in number, but well arranged. A desirable 
variety. 

50. Camellia j. var. conchifldra. Loud. Hort. Brit. 

Shell-flowered Camellia. 
Conchifldra is an old but desirable variety, of a dark rose 
color. The petals are few, but systematically arranged like shell 
work, from which circumstance it derives its name. A Chinese 
variety. 

61. Camellia j. var. ildsa sinensis. Lodd. Bot. Cab. 
China Rose Camellia. 
This is a seedling raised by Mr. Chandler, of Vauxhall, and 
merits a place in every collection. It is a free flowering variety, 
of a pale rose color, and distinctly marked with dark colored 
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veins; the outer petals are quite large, and the flower, when ex- 
panded, presents almost a flat surface. 

52. Cam^IHa j. var. concinna. Chand. ^ BoothU ill. 

Chandler^s Ekgant Camellia. 
Concinna, in point of regularity and beauty, may be numbered 
among the very best of the camellias. Mr. Chandler, who raised 
it, describes it thus: '^ The flowers are of a fine rose color, 
very elegantly formed, and open well. When fully expanded, 
they measure rather more than three inches in diameter, and are 
little inferior to eximia or imbric^ta, the petals being nearly as 
numerous, and arranged with equal nicety over one another, m>m 
the circumference to the centre. 

53. Camellia j. var. crassin6rvis. Chand. ^ Booth^s lU. 

Kinti. Ft. Cat. 
Mr. KenVs Camellia. 
This is supposed to be a Chinese variety. The flower re- 
sembles the warratah so strongly, that when detached from the 
bush it is difficult to perceive any difierence. The habit and fo- 
liage of the plant, however, is quite dissimilar to the warratah, 
and is at once distinguished from it. 

54. Cam611iaj, var. Park's rose stripe. TVaiw. Lond. Hort. Soc. 
A Chinese variety introduced by the London Horticultural 

Society, in 1824. It is a lovely camellia, of a most delicate 
pale pink color, blotched and striped with white. The flowers 
are above medium size, double, well formed, and decidedly 
fragrant. 

Yours, 

M. P. Wilder. 
Dorchester y March^ 1837. 



Art. V. On the Production of Roses from Seed^ and some 
Remarks respecting the treatment of the Yellois Noisette Rose. 
By J. W. Russell, Superintendent at Mount Auburn. 

From the perusal of a French catalogue of plants, I find the 
rose has been multiplied to an astonishing extent the last three or 
four years. Every florist, or cultivator, in France, I am told, 
is very emulous to excel his competitor b the raising of new va- 
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rieties from teed, plants from which are amiually brought into 
notice, or flowered, for the first time; they are then presented 
to competent judges, to decide upon their good or bad proper- 
ties, and if the decision is in favor of the flowers, the plants that 
produced them are not unfrequently sold at a very exorbitant 
price. By cross impregnating a variety of sorts with each other, 
new and splendid varieties would be obtained. This could be 
done in America by any person who has a knowledge of the for- 
mation of flowers, and the parts of fructification, with equal suc- 
cess. But it is necessary to know that the seed will not vege- 
tate in les6 than a year after it is gathered, i. e. if the seed is 
sown in the spring of the year, the plants will not make their ap- 
pearance before the following spring; therefore.it cannot be 
reasonably expected that the cultivator will know the results of 
his experiments in less than three years from the time of first 
putting the seed in the ground; but, by sowing every year, after 
the first be will have a regular succession of seedling plants annu- 
ally showing their flowers when the first three years have expir- 
ed. This may appear to be rather a tedious process; but who- 
ever wishes to raise new varieties of the rose from seed, must 
conclude to wait with patience and hope for the htsi, AH the 
new varieties of dahlias, camellias, pelargoniums, &c., are ob- 
tained from seed, by the same process as recommended for the 
rose, with this difierence — the camellia seed will vegetate in 
two or three months, the dalilia and pelargonium seed in a week 
or ten days. 

The yellow noisette rose is very highly spoken of by those 
who have had the pleasure of seeing it flower in.great perfection. 
There are a number of amateurs in this vicinity that have it, and 
are seldom, or ever, able to obtain a perfect flower: the reason 
of this deformity may in a great degree be occasioned by the 
want of nourishment at the time when the flowers are opening: 
this is, in my humble opinion, the precise time that every atten- 
tion is necessary to help the plant with proper stimulants to put 
forth its blooms, the flowers being large and very full of petals, 
closely set together; the plants ought to be well supplied with 
food from the first swelling of the buds to their full txpantion; 
and if all ibis has been regularly attended to, and the result a 
failure, I know of no other means to resort, to but to insert the 
buds into the Bowrsauli^ Grevilky or MuUifiora roses, which are 
probably the best stocks that can be easily obtained for this pur- 

P^«- Yours, 



J. W. Ru8t£LL« 



Jlfotinl Avhum, Cambridgej } 
March 20, 1837. ) 
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Art. VI. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; trith some 
account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register^ or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 45. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, 6d, colored, 3s. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. • 

Harrison^s Florictdtural Cabinet, and Florist's Magazine. In 
monthly 8vo numbers^ with a plate; Sd. each. Conducted by 
Jos. Harrison. 

J%e Horticultural Journal, Florist^s Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is, each. 

JVbies relating to Floriculture. — A great number of plants, 
raised from seeds, brought home from the Columbia River, by 
Mr. Nuttall, the botanist, are in the possession of Mr. Buist, of 
Philadelphi^t Among thero are some of the Calochorti, and a 
few of the same things that were discovered by the lamented 
Douglas. A species of C&ctus, and a new plant, quite singular 
in its habit, throwing out long slender stoloniferous shoots, also 
brought home by Mr. Nuttall, are thriving well. Under the 
care and skill of Mr. Buist, we have no doubt they will soon 
be brought to a flowering state, and their names decided upon. 

Mr. Scott^ late of the Exotic Nursery of Mr. Knight,King's Road, 
has been engaged by Mr. Buist to take charge of his establishment. 
The skill of Mr. Scott In propagating rare plants is well known, 
and we congratulate Mr. Buist in his success in procuring so able 
a person. Very few first rate gardeners are yet to be found in the 
country; and it is with pleasure that we now announce the anti- 
cipated arrival of Mr. Scott. 

We are yet without the receipt of either of the works at the 
head of this article, except the two latter: in these only florist's 
flowers are figured; but as they may interest many of our readers, 
we take pleasure in noticing them. 
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DiCOTTLEDOffOUS, PoLTPETALOUt, PlAITTS. 

Temaromikcezd. 

CAMWLLiJt, 

Since our last notice of new kinds that have bloomed the past 
winter, under this head, some very handsome varieties have 
opened. At Mr. Wilder's, Trypbosa, a new white, expanded 
one flower. We did not see it, but were informed that it is a 
very desirable sort. It is something similar, in form, to Gre- 
ville's red, having that free and loose arrangement of the petals, 
but, in color, a creamy white. At Mr. Buist's, we saw, at our 
late visit, a bud of a seedling plant, which, to appearance, prom- 
ised to be a white flower. It will probably have expanded by 
the time this goes to press. Mr. Buist has already a fine seed- 
ling, which he is now propagating extensively, for a stock, before 
It goes out, as the phrase is. it is a very splendid one. We 
have, in another page, noticed a new white, raised by Mr. Har- 
rison, of New York. 
CaryophyUdcea. 

Barron's Miss Neville picotee is figured in the Horticultural 
Journal for January. It is a sport from one of the same name, 
and there is little doubt it will prove permanent by propagation. 
Instances of sporting in carnations are frequent, but rare in pico- 
tees. The ground is white, with a few scattered but distinct 
touches of scarlet near the edge of some of the petals. 

JUiss CUfton Pink, — This is the name we nave given to a 
seedling we raised tlie past season. It is of first rate excel- 
lence, and will not suffer in comparison with any prize flower. 
CompositdcecR. 

Two new dahlias are figured in the Horticultural Journal and 
the FloricuUural Cabinet. In the former, one called Sir John 
Sebright; a very superior self, of a claret color, with cupped 
petals. In the latter, one called Marsh's Paragon, a parti-col- 
ored one; the ground color sulphur, with a pink edge: the flow- 
ers are very perfect, with cupped petals. Under our Foreign 
Notices some information will be found respecting the dahlia ex* 
hibitions in England in 1836. 

Verbendcex. 

VEEBFNA. 

? Tweediina. 

This IS the name of a plant figured in the Florieultwral Cabi" 
net for January. The flowers appear in racemes considerably 
larger than the chamsedrifdlia, and of a deep red color. It 
grows erect, about two feet high, and blooms freely. Propaga- 
ted easily from cuttings. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Translation of a Memoir entitkd ^' Beitrage zur 
Lehre von der Befruchtung der Planzen,^^ (Contributions to 
the Doctrine of the Impregnation of Plants.) By A. J. C. 
CoRDA. Published in the 17th Vol. of the Nova Acta Physi- 
co-medica Academiae Csesar. Leopold. -Carol. Naturae Curio- 
sorum. Breslau & Bonn: 1835; toith Prefatory Remarks on the 
Progress of Discovery relative to Vegetable Fecundation, By 
Asa Gray, M. D. Read before the Lyceum of Natural 
History, New York, October 24th, 1836, and published in 
Silliman^s Journal for January, 1637. 

We have been presented with a copy of the work, contain- 
ing the above article, by the translator, and have been highly 
gratified with its perusal. The prefatory remarks, by Dr. Gray, 
evince a good knowledge of the subject, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the works of the authors who have written upon 
the vegetation and impregnation of plants. 

These prefatory remarks comprise a review of the progress of 
the developments which have been communicated to the scien- 
tific world respecting the fecundation of plants, and the opera- 
tion of the pollen upon the embryo or future plant. As this 
subject is one which we are confident will prove interesting 
to our readers, and one upon which but little is known, we shall 
make large extracts from this paper. The translated article itself 
we cannot give to our readers, as it is accompanied with two 
large folio lithographs, excellently executed, iJlustratiDg the ac** 
tion of the pollen upon the embryo, and the article would be 
unintelligible wihout these; we must, consequently, refer the 
reader fVho wishes to see the entire paper, to Dr. Silliman's valu- 
able Journal. 

This paper w^ prepared by Dr. Gray for his ovra private use; 
but supposing it would prove interesting to the members of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, he was induced to lay it before 
them. The scientific community of this country are much in- 
debted to Dr. Gray for his valuable translation, which he was 
x)bliged to undertake himself, as no person unacquainted with the 
structure and formation of the ovule, though thoroughly versed in 
the German language, could have given a correct translation. Its 
publication in the Joyrnal of Arts and Sciences will pJace it in 
the hands of all American vegetable physiologists. 
In oor last number we gave some remaiks on the impregnation 
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of different varieties of plants, accompanied ^ith a retrospective 
view of the progress of the practice, especially in this country. 
We shall have occasion again to call the attention of our readers 
to the subject; and in the meantime, the following extracts will 
tend to render our remarks more intelligible and plainly under- 
stood by those who are not informed upon the subject. The 
practice of raising new flowers by cross impregnation has just 
began; and there are probably no limits to the production of va- 
rieties. 

" Impregnation, ID flowering plants, essentially conBists in the production 
of an embryo or rudimentary plant within the ovule,^ or body destined 
to become the seed. Since the ofiice of the stamens in vegetable repro- 
duction was indicated by Grew and Ray, and afterwards clearly estab- 
li;shed by Linneus, it has l>een well known that unless some grains of 
pollen come in contact with the stigma, impregnation does not take 
place. The seed-vessel may, indeed, continue to grow and ripen in ihe 
absence of pollen, and the contained ovules attain the size, texture, and 
(the embryo excepted) the structure of well-formed seeds; but in such 
cases a rudimentary plant, which is the essential part of the seed, is 
never produced. Kespecting the immediate origin of the embryo in the 
animal kingdom, it is well known that three diflerent hypotheses, being' 
all that the nature of the case admits of, were advanced at an early pe- 
riod. These several hypotheses have been extended by analogy to the 
vegetable kingdom. According to one view a germ furnished by the 
pollen is supposed to bo deposited in, and nourished by the ovule: ac- 
cording to another, the germ is thought either to pre-exist in, or to be 
originally formed by the ovule itself, and that it is merely excited into 
action by an influence derived from the pollen: and according to a third, 
the embryo is conceived to result from the union of a germ furnished 
by the pollen with anoth.er produced by the ovule.t It is hardly 

Srobable that we shall ever possess the means of absolutely proving 
le correctness or demonstrating the fallacy of either of these hy- 
pothe'ses; but it may be remarked that the first mentioned view, which 
was advanced at an early period, is the most difficult to be reconciled 
either with the phenomena of hybridiry or with the manifest analogy 
that exists between seeds and buds; and yet recent discoveries have 
again rendered it the more probable hypothesis. 

" Soon aAer the discovery of the office of the pollen, several at- 
tempts were made to explain the manner in which this substance 
acts upon the stigma. Some of the earlier writers, such as Geof- 
froi and Malpighi, seem to take it for granted that the entire 
grains of pollen which fall upon the ^tigma pass down the style quite 

* " The reader isiuppoeed to be acquainted gpneniliy with the itrncture of the otuIc, a 
pohject upon which the limits of the present remarks will not allow me to enter, except to 
indicate the sources from which the requi^iite knowledge may be obtained, viz: R. 
Brown's raper on the genus Kiniria, with remarks on the structure of the unimpreipated 
ovnle ; Mim, tur la gin^ation et le d6veloppement de Vanbryon, &c. by Ad. Brongniart in 
the 12th Tol. of the Annates des Sciences NatureJIcs ; and, paiiicnlarly, Nouvelles rechrehf 
awr la strudure et le developpenuni de Tovule vigital, hy Mirbel,*in the 17th vol. of the 
flame work. The substance of these memoirs will be found in the more recent elementary 
botanical works." 

t " The latter hypothesis is adopted by Ad. Brongniart with much confidence in his me- 
moir above cited — * Dans cet espnce . . . . im ou quelques-uns des granules sperma- 
tiqoes s* unissent probablement ^ d 'autres grannies fonrnie par 1* oTule pour donner nais- 
aanoe an petit globule, premier rudiment informo de 1' embryo,* &c. Ad, Brongniart tn 
Am.8ci.Nat.U,p.2U." 
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into the ovary; and Moreland* suggested that the grains even pen- 
etrate the OTules and become the embryo. The latter autnor, 
who was, I believe, the first to extend the hypothesis of Leea- 
wenhoek to the vegetable kingdom, in€[uires ' whether it be not 
more proper to suppose that the seeds which come up in their proper 
mvoluera are at first like unimpregnated ova of animals: that this farir 
na {pollen) is a congeries of seminal plants, one of whicn must be con- 
veyed into every ovum before it can become prolific; that the stylus, in 
Mr. Ray's language, the upper part of the pistiUum in Mr. Touriiefort's, 
is a tube destined to convey these seminal plants into their nest in the 
ova; that there is so vast a provision made because of the odds there are 
whether one of so many snail ever find its way into and through so 
narrow a conveyance.' He then proceeds to record several circum- 
stances, which are, in his opinion, confirmatory of this view; especially 
the manifestly tubular style of the Crown Imperial wad some other plants, 
the cavity of which he erroneously considered to lead directly into the 
seed-vessel. I'his cavitv, however, only exists in some compound 
styles, being formed by the cohesion of three or more simple styles, so 
as to form a hollow cylinder, and it consequently does not communicate 
with the interior of the ovary. Moreland also observed the micropyle 
(the vestige of the foramen of the ovule,^ in peas and beans; he sup- 
posed it to be a perforation produced by the entrance of a grain of pollen^ 
which, having fallen down the tube into the ovary, had at length enter- 
ed the ovule and become the embryo or seminal plant. 

" It was discovered, I think, by Needham, that when grains of 
pollen are moistened or thrown upon water, they usually burst 
with violence and discharge the slightly viscous and turbid fluid 
contained within. To this fluid the immediate agency in impreg- 
nation was attributed by Linnieus and contemporary botanists. 
Two opinions, however, have prevailed respecting the mode df 
its action upon the ovule; some writers supposing the fluid itself 
to be conveyed down the style to that or^an, whife others conceiv- 
ed that a peculiar action excited upon the stigma was transmitted to the 
ovule bv a kind of sympathv. The former view appears to have been 
adopted by Linnseus.f The latter was sustained by Grew and several suc- 
ceeding philosophers. Our actual knowledge upon this subject was, how- 
ever, confined to the simple fact that the application of the pollen to the 
stigma was essential to the fertilization of the ovules, all the information 
we possess respecting the action of the pollen after it has reached the stig^ 
ma being of very recent date. The earliest of a series of highly curious dis- 
coveries on this hitherto mysterious subject was announced in the year 
1833. A few remarks on the structure of pollen will form a necessary in- 
troduction to our account of these interesting researches. 

*' The pollen, when examined by a moderate magnify ins power, is seen to 
consist of a multitude of grains of some regular form, which is uniform in 
the same species, but often differing widely in dififerent plants. It has been 
satisfactorily proved that these grains are composed of two coats, of which 
the exterior is rather thick and nearly inelastic, while the inner is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate and highly extensible membrane. The cavity is filled 
with a fluid, which, under a powerful lens, appears slightly turbid on ac- 
count of a vast number of minute granules which float in it. The existence 
of an inner lining to the pollen-grains was ascertained at an early period, 
first by Needham and afterwards by Koelreuter, and although since 

* "Some new Observations on the Parts and the Use of ths flower in piantss by SahvxL 
HoKXLAND.— Philoflophical TmnMclionn, Vol. 28, (1708.)" 



t ** Gonerationem viegetabiliiiin 6eri mediante poUinii anthorunm iUaiMD anpra itigiiiatm 
quo nunpitor pollen efflatque owrem Mminaton, qi 
-Lhin. PkU. At, ed Stockholm. 1751. p,9V\ 



imda cnio mmpitor pollen efflatque aurem senUnaUm, qan ahnrbeuir ab hwiiore atigmatb. 
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doubted, the correctness of their obseryatioiis has lately been abundantly 
confirmed by the admirable researches of Ad. Brongniart and Mirbel. An 
account of some recent observations by the last named author is append- 
ed to his incomparable memoir on Marchantia, where he has also giv- 
en a representation of the two coats. 

" A magnifying power of two or three hundred diameters reveals 
the existence or two kinds of granules in the fluid of the pollen- 
grain. The larger kind, which are also the fewer in number, have 
been particularly examined by Ad. Brongniart and Brown, whose 
researches, made about the same time, and wholly independently of 
each other, coincide in almost every particular.^ Those granules 
are peculiar to pollen, and ha?e been detected in every plant that 
has been submitted to examination. They differ in shape in differ- 
ent plants, but are uniform in the same species. The following is 
extracted from the account of these granules, given by R. Brown, as 
they appeared in the pollen of the plant which he first subnf^itted to ex- 
ammation. ' This plant was ClarkiapuicheUa, in which the pollen-brains 
taken from the anthers when completely developed, but before their de- 
hiscence, were filled with particles or granules of a size varying from 
the 4000th to about the 50Q0th of an inch in length, their form being in- 
termediate between cylindrical and oblong, slightly flattened perhaps, 
the extremites being rounded aud equal. While examining the form 
of these particles floating in a drop or water, 1 observed that many of 
them were evidently in motion. Their movements were not confined to 
a mere change of place in the fluid, as manifested by modifications in 
their relative position, but there was frequently a change of form in the 
particle itself: and several times a contraction or incurvation was per- 
ceived near the middle of a particle on one side, accompanied by a cor- 
responding convexity on the opposite side. In some instances the par- 
ticle was seen to revolve upon its longer axis. 1 was convinced, from 
repeated observations of these movements, that they are produced nei- 
ther by currents in the fluid nor by gradual evaporation, but that they 
penain to the particles themselves. 't The same phenomena were 
observed both by Brown and Brongniart, in a great number of - 

Sants of different families, with the exception that the change of 
rm in the particles themselves was less evident when these are 
oval or oblong in shape, and perhaps never apparent when they are 
spherical. It is worthy of remark, moreover, that Ad. Brongniart observ- 
ed that the somewhat cvlindrical granules of the pollen of several Mal- 
▼aceous plants repeatealy exhibited a double curvature like the letter S. 
The movements of the larger granules are never rapid, and are 
frequently very slow. The same motions were observed m the granules 
of pollen taken from recently dried specimens, and also from those that 
had been kept for several days and even for some months in weak alco- 
hol; but in pKollen taken from dried specimens which had been preserved 
some twenty, and others more than one hundred years, Dr. Brown 
found that, although the movements of the moteeuUs or smaller particles 

* *' Timae grannlefl were discovered and described by Needkam as long ago as the 
iT 17S0. He even suggests that they penetrate to the ovule and form the embryo, 
19 is not the only insunce in which the obscnrations and suggestions of this 
author, after having ctoen doubted or left in obscuritv for nearly seventy yean, have been 
noeDtl^ confirmed, or rendered extremely probable. 

t "An account of microoeopical oUervationo made in the months ofjune, July, and Av- 
gust, 1827, i^on the particles contained in the paUen of plants, and upon the general exist- 
ence of active molecules in organized und inorganized bodies ; by R. Brown. I re-translata 
from a French translation, published in the Annales des Sciences NatureUes, Vol. 14, p. 
841 ; not having been able to procure the original pamphlet, which was only printed for 
distribntioB aawng the frioids of the author, and is now very scarce.*' 



^i 
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were anaffected, those of the larger granules were scarcely eTident, and 
often not at all apparent. According to Brongniart's observationa, the 
movements of granules from fresh pollen were suddenly checked when 
put into alcohol. 

" The smaller particles, or molecules as they are termed by Brown, 
were first observed by this distinguished naturalist in the pollen of 
Clarkia pulchella, mingled with the larger granules already oescnbed; 
and they have since been detected in a great number of species. They 
differ from the larger granules not only by their size, which varies from 
the 15,000th to the dO,OOOth of an inch in diameter, but also in their 
form, which is always spherical, and in their movements^ which are 
oscillatory and extremely rapid. These molecules were also observed 
in the powder of the so called anthers of mosses and other flowerless 
plants, by Brown, who found, moreover, that their motions were equally 
vivid, whether taken from the living plants or from specimens preserved 
in an herbarium for more than one hundred years. Continuing these 
investigations, he discovered similar particles, endowed with the same 
motions when suspended in a fluid, not only in all forms of vegetable 
tissue, but also in every inorganic substance examined, except those 
soluble in water, or whatever fluid was employed for their suspension.* 
In the year 1839, Prof. Araici, in examining with his powerful micro- 
scope some grains of pollen on the stigma of the common purslain, 
(Portulaeca oleracca,) observed that the grains had projected from some 
part of their surface an extremely slender tube, which was found to 
consist of the inner lining of the pollen-grain, protruded through a rup- 
ture of the externa] coat. Amici published an account of his discovery 
in the 19th volume of the Jltti della Soeie^d Ualiana, whence it was 
extracted in the second volume of the Atmalet det Seieneei Naturellee. 
About three years afterwards, these tubes were observed in several 
plants of different families, by Ad. Brongniart, to whose admirable me- 
moir, published in the l^ch volume of the work just cited, we are in- 
debted for the earliest and most complete account of the manner in 
which they orij^inate and act upon the stigma. 

'< When grains of pollen fall upon the stigma they are retained either 
by the hairs with which this organ is ofYen provided, or by its humid 
and slightly viscous surface; they slowly absorb this moisture, and, 
after an interval varying from some hours to a day or more, the outer 
coat opens by one or more points or slits, through which the highly 
extensible inner membrane protrudes like a hernial sac, and is slowly 
prolonged into a delicate tube. The diameter of these tubes does not 
exceed the l,500th or 3,000th of an inch, and of course a powerful 
microscope is required for their examination. In some plants tne grains 
appear to open at a determinate point, and in numerous instances each 
one produces two or three pollen-tubes. This happens in the genus 
CEnotherCj and perhaps in all the 'plants of that tribe, in which the tri- 
angular grains open usually by two, and sometimes by three of the 
grains, and produce as many tubes. The pollen of several plants, 
owever, (particularly in the CucurbitaceaB,) is known to protrude its 
inner lining from a great numbbr.of points; and Amici has even seen 
as many as twenty or thirty incipient pollen-tubes arising from a single 
grain. Commonly, however, each simple and globular grain of pollen 

* ** For further oarticulars respecting this corioos subject, the roa'ler h rcfiirred to the 
original memoir orDr. Drown, above cited; and also to some additional remarks oa the 
same subjoct, which may be fonnd in a French dress in the 29lh vol. of the Aimales dei 
Sciences Naturella. Respecting the formation of pollen, the reader should eonsuh the 
memoir of Ad. Brongniart, above cited, p. 21. et seq. ; R. Brown's paper on Rafilosia. 
in the 12th vol. of the Transactions of the Linmsan Society of London ; and the fmb- 
ment te Hirbel*! memoir oo Marchantia polymorpba in the NonveUei Mimairu 4u JAi- 
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produces but a single tube, which makes its appearance from whaterer 
portion of the surface may chance to be placed in contact with the 
stigma. This production can hardly be considered as a mere protrasion 
of the inner lining of the grain, since the length commonly attained by 
the tube is greatly disproportionate to the original size of that mem- 
brane. It sfiould, perhaps, be regarded as a growth of the inner coat, 
excited by the fluid which moistens the stigniatic surface. Yet it is 
hardly probable that this fluid exerts any specific and peculiar agency 
in the production of the pollen-tube, smce it has lately been stated* 
that a mixture of sulphuric acid and water causes their production in 
the same manner as the stigmatic surface itself, only with greater promp- 
titude. M. Brongniart has also seen them ari^e from grains of the pol* 
len of Nuphar and some other plants, when floating on water, without 
haying been in contact with the stigma. Usually, however, water is so 
rapidly imbibed .that the grains suddenly burst so as not to admit of 
their production. The stigma of one plant, moreover, is known to 
excite the same action in the pollen of diflferent species, and even of 
plants belonging to different familiesi Thus, Dr. Brown applied the 
pollen-mass of a species of Asclepias to the stigma of an Orchideous 
plant, and found that these tubes were produced as readily as when 
left in contact with the stigma of the plant from which the pbllen-mass 
was taken. 

** The tubes, thus produced in contact with the stigma, penetrate its 
substance, not, however, by means of any peculiar channel, but bv 
gliding betwen the cellules and along the intercellular passages ~whicn 
abound in the tissue of the stigma and style. M. Brongniart was able 
to follow them only for a moderate distance into the tissue of the style, 
where he thought that they terminated, and, opening at the extremity,, 
discharged the fluid and floating particles of the pollen^rain. He 
conceives that these larger particles pass along the intercellular spaces 
into the placenta, and thence into the month of the ovules. Prof. Amicif 
has, however, recently announced that he had inseveral instances traced 
the pollen-tubes themselves quite into the cavity of the ovary; from 
which he infers that the immediate contact of this body with the mouth of 
the ovule takes place whenever impregnation is efiected. 

*' In the autumn of the year 1831, Dr. Brown read before the Linn»an 
Society of London bis highly interesting memoir on the Orrtms and 
mode of Fecundation in the Orehidea and Aselepiadem; which has 
since been published in the'last volume of the transactions of that soci- 
ety. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to indicate the several 
curious and important results of the investigations of that sagacious bo* 
tanist, relative to the structure and impregnation of these two families. 
He followed the course of the pollen-tubes, in several plants of both 
orders, from the stigma to the placenta, and in a single instance traced, 
in an Orchideous plant, some tubes or vessels of equivocal nature, quite 
into the aperture of the ovule. Dr. Brown remarks that these tubes 
had been noticed in the style and ovary of these two families many 
years previous to his observations, viz, in Orchideous i)lant9 by Du 
Petit-Thouars, as early as 1816 or 1818; and by the late Mr. Elliott in 
Podostigma, (a genus of Asclepiades,) as stated in the first volume of 
the Sketch oftKe Botany of South Carolina and Georgia, published in 
1817. Mr. £lliott adds that Dr. Macbride (since deceased) had obser* 
ved the samejibret or cords in the style of some species of Asclepias.. We 

* *«I hare met with this statement in the article Botany, of tlie Libruy of Useful 
Knowledge, biit I do not know on what aathortty it rests.*'' 

t *' Extract Irom a letter from Prof. Amict to M. Mirbel, dated 8d Jnly, 1880, and 
poUiahed in the 21st toL of die Annalesdes Scienoef Natm-elles.*' 

TOL. III. — NO. IV. 1& 
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have no reason to believe that in any of these instances the true origin 
or office of these cords was even suspected. 

"In a short coifimunication addressed to the editor of the J>frtruea, dated 
Nov. 1827, and published in the fourth volumeof that work,Dr. Ehrenberg- 
gives an account of his observations on the structure of the pollen- 
masses in Asclepiadeee; and states that each grain is furnished with a 
Cauda or cylindrical tube of great length, directed to the point where, 
the membrane of the pollen-mass opens; which appendage he considers 
as analogous to the boyaUy or pollen-tube of Amici and Brongniart.* 
He supposes that these processes exist previously to the application of 
the pollen-mass to the stigmatic surface, which is doubtless incorrect; 
but Dr. Brown has observed in this family the curious fact, that the 
application of one portion of the pollen-mass to the stigma causes the 
production of a pollen-tube from every grain of the mass." 

The experiments of Mr. Corda were made with the coni- 
ferous tribe. 

\^ The following positions respecting the mode of impregnation in 
ConifcreB appear to be established by these observations. 

"1. The pollen-tube penetrates into the micropyle, (exostome,) and 
in Pinus the pollen-grains fall directly into it; whence the impregnation 
IS immediate. 

" % The pollen-tube passes through the exostome into the endostome, 
passes through the cavity of the secundine, and arrives at 

" 3. The nucule; extends through the endostome into its cavity; and 

" 4. By the ejection of the fluid contained in the pollen-grains into the 
bottom of the nucule, gives the first keim (germ) to the formation of 
the embryo. 

<< 5. The formation and developement of the embryo changes the con- 
tents of the cellular tissue of the nucule, which becomes fluid, and ap- 
pears to furnish material for the growth of the embryo. 

" 6. The pollen-tubes remain &ced {to the embryo-$ae) sometime after 
impregnation and the commencement of developement oftheembVyo 
in the latter." 



Art. II. Letters about the Hudson River and its Vicinity^ 
written in 1835-6. By A Citizen op New Yore* 1 vol. 
small 12mo. pp. 209. New York: Freeman Hunt & Co. 
Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 1836. 

This collection of letters, amounting to seventeen in number, 
was originally written for the American Traveller, published in 
Boston, and was not intended for publication in the present form 
at the time they were commenced; but the author states, in his 
prefatory remarks, that from the circulation they have had through 

• ««Xifina».iV:p.96." 
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other papers and periodicals, having been extensively copied from 
the Traveller, he was induced to bring them out in a small volume, 
as they might be of use as well as prove interesting to the innume- 
rable mass of travellers, who, either for pleasure or business, pass 
up the Hudson in the elegant steamers that daily, indeed almost 
hourly, navigate its waters. 

Were it not that the author's remarks, discursive in their char- 
acter, touched upon subjects coming within the scope of our 
Magazine, we should not spare the room to notice this volume in 
znj other way than to announce its. character, and to speak in 
commendation of the spirit in which it is written. Interesting as 
It might be to the traveller, it would form no portion of the use- 
ful matter of our Magazine, did it not contain notices of the fine 
gardens which exist on the borders of the noble Hudson, and, in 
particular, those of some of our most intelligent correspondents; 
we allude to the botanic garden and nurseries of the Messrs. 
Downing, dnd the amateur collection of plants of Mr. Knevels, of 
Newburgb. These two places are noticed in a manner which is 
highly creditable to the author (in whom we recognise an 
acquaintance,) and at the same time in justice to the respec- 
tive proprietors. It is rare to see the letter writers, who are en- 
gaged by the daily presses and periodical works of this country, 
both at home and abroad, to scribble news and nonsense, notice 
the gardens in and about the vicinity of such places as they may 
visit. We have often looked through the letters of European 
correspondents, written by Americans, to find some accounts of 
the many splendid gardens which abound both in England and on 
the Continent; but, with on&or two exceptions, we have never ob- 
served the least notice of any, not even the most celebrated, of 
them. On the contrary, the English correspondents to English 
Magazines are early in their notices of fine garaens, whereverfound. 
It is therefore with much pleasure that in this small unpretending 
volume, written without any expectation of receiving more than the 
ordinary attention of newspaper correspondence, we found the 
notices which we have just alluded to. They are evidently writ- 
ten with a view to impart to the reader an idea of their extent 
and beauty, and at the same time to create a greater taste among 
the public for fine gardens, and elegant shrubs and flowers. But 
we proceed to give a few extracts from the volum^; and, first, 
is a description of the residence of the editor of the JWto York 
Mirror J Col. George P. Morris, at Cold Spring. 

" Col. Morris's house is built upon a plateau just above the village, and 
commands a picturesque and lake-like view of the noble Hudson to the 
north, with the blue range of the distant Catskills bounding the horizon. 
In front vou have old Cro'-Nest and his subject mountains, with their 
map of living verdure crowning their brows and sides — the scene of 
Rodman Drake's exauisite poem of the < Culprit Fajr.' To the soilth, 
it enjoys one of the nnest ani most uninterrupted views imaginable of 
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West Point, the plains, buildings, and Fort Putraan: and on a clear 
day, the parade of the cadets niav be distinctly seen from the portico; 
and their music, echoed by a hundred hills, falls soothingly and pleasant- 
ly upon the car. 

<< Altogether, this is one of the most magnificent sites for a summer 
residence in the United States. It possesses, in many respects, advan- 
tages even superior to those of West Point; and if a good hotel or 
comfortable boarding-houses were established here, it would vie with 
that spot as a summer retreat. I believe that it is or was contemplated 
by Mr. Samuel Gou verneur, one of the largest landholders in the neigh- 
Jborhood, to build a house of this description on the bluff just below 
Cold Spring, which forms the narrowest part of theHighlands." 
• *****« 

'* The grounds are well dispo8ed,and susceptible of the highest improve- 
ment, and if the plan which the Colonel showed me on paper be carried 
into effect, his residence at Cold Spring will be a little nook stolen out 
of paradise. I can't resist narrating a circumstance here, which shows 
the inconceivable stupidity of a foreign beantifier and layer out of 
grounds, who came here for that purpose, recommend as a man of taste, 
and as the ex*gardener of an Englisn earl. Reliance being implicitly 
placed upon his tact and skilL, he received orders to exercise his arconi- 

Elishments in his pecular line to the best advantage — ^things were lef\ to 
is discretion and responsibility, and be had uncontrolled and ad lOntum 
authority to plant, to lay out, and dispose, as he listed, for two months, 
last spring. Judge, friend P., of his employer's surprise and mortifica- 
tion, when he found that this time had been employed by his beaultfier 
■and radical reformer* in cutting down and laying waste almost every 
thinff in the shape of a tree about the premises ! 

** It is really astonishing how much mischief may be done in a little 
time by an ignorant person, even though he be the < gardener of an 
■earl,' and the growth of years prostrated in one hour. The only con- 
solation left for the proprietor was, that the trees, although lofty, were 
only cedars, and that the circumstance afforded opportunity for the dis- 
play of his taste in arboriculture, by replacing them with others of a more 
ornamental, choi/e and elegant description. At the present time, they 
are busy in transplanting full-grown and large-sized oaks, maples9 ^^^ 
other forests trees, on the plan suggested and practised by a Scotch baro- 
net named Stewart, and 1 have no doubt of the complete success of the 
experiment. In this event, the * earl's gardener,' without intending it, 
has unconsciously done good; and out of much evil, benefit will have 
been deduced,as all transplanters of trees will have a model before them, 
liow most safely and judiciously to manage their operations." 

Hyde Park, the late residence of Dr. Hosack, is mentioned, 
with some other places; but we omit the remarks on this place 
to ^ive the extracts containing the notice of the nurseries of our 
correspondents, the Messrs. Downing, of Newburgh, and to one 
of whom, Mr. A« J. Downing, the author states, in bis preface, 
he was much indebted in procuring valuable information. 

" The botanic gardens and nurseries of the Messrs. Downing, a little 
north of the village, in a charming Mtuation, sloping gently towards the 
shore, and looking out from among the bright flowers and the fresh foliage 
over one of the sweetest of views, are by no means the least attractive por- 
tion of the suburbs of this place; and I suspect, from the celebrity wnich 
this establihment is attaining, as a commercial garden, throughout the 
Union, that many strangers are drawn hither by the increasing taate for 
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hoiticiilture, to view the improrements in cultiyation, or to draw from 
the rich resources of fruit and ornamental trees collected here, for the im<* 
proFement and embellishment of their own estates. Although the pro* 
prietors mentione4 to me that their establishment was new, and compara- 
tively in its infancy, yet, from the vigorous manner with which it is con- 
ducted in the various departments, it must become the source of great 
advantages to the whole country. The proprietors appear to possess a 
profound knowledge, both theoretical and practical, of their (irofession, 
and a constant coirespondence is maintained with scientific mdividuala 
and establishments of the same kind in Europe, by which means all the 
new fruits, and ever^ thing rare and valuable to the amateur, is obtained 
as soon as it comes mto notice. The variety of fruits cultivated in the 
nurseries is quite astonishing: I can only recollect one hundred and fifty 
kinds of apples, and more than two hundred of pears — what a trea- 
sure for the farmer and horticulturist ! The . proprietors pay the most 
minute attention to the genuineness of the sorts, and bearmg trees are 
planted to test all the varieties. As a proof of the advantages of, and 
the perfection to which grafting is carried, I was shown several trees 
which bear annually twenty-five or thirty varieties of fruit upon the 
difierent branches. 

*< In the lower parts of the grounds we observed an extensive walk just 
formed, exhibiting a complete botanical circuit of plants, arranged m a 
scientific maner — a rockwork for alpine plants, and a pond for aquarian, 
in which the water-lilies and a number orother aquatic plants were thriv- 
ing admirably. In this way the establishment will, when completed, 
comprise every thing desirable in its way to the botanist, the amateur, 
and the agriculturist. I noticed large plantations of the celebrated 
Chinese mulberry, grape vines, and the rarer and more delicate shrubs 
and plants — and among the treasures of Flora, rich collections of roses, 
dahlias, and other ornamental plants. In the hot-house, among a vari- 
etj of curious vegetation, I was struck with the size of a huge aloe, one 
of those wonders of nature which bloom but once in two of the ordi- 
naiy lifetimes of the human race. This specimen has, I believe, 
achieved moife than one half its centennial period. From the hasty 
glance which I took through the establishment, I was unable to note 
more particularly those minutisB of such an establishment which, after 
all, must be seen to be appreciated — hut I was delighted with the 
greenness of the hedges, or which I saw four or Ave kinds growing 
here, to test their comparative merits in this climate. Every foreigner 
is justly offended with our unsightly fences — why should we not appro- 
priate to ourselves the beautiful materials which nature seems to have 
armed with thorns, and decked with foliage, for that special purpose. 
And then, what a dUeord between rait fences and green meadows, arid 
what a himnony in live hedges and equally verdant fields !'' 

The amateur collection of Mr. Knevels, one of the best in the 
state, and which has been described by our friend and correspond- 
ent, Mr. A. J. Downing, in our II. p. 96, is dlluded to in the 
following words: — 

"I encountered, in my rambles in the suburbs, a very rich private 
collection of exotic plants at the demesne of J. W. Knevels, Esq., who, 
as I understand, is a zealous amateur, and has recently deprived 
Philadelphia of some of her boasted floral and botanical treasures, 
to enrich this neighborhood. There are many superb tropical plants 
in his range of hot-houses, more than one hundred feet in length, 
which I had never before seen, and many of which I had never 
observed specimens so fine. The large variety of camellias — 
the noble orange trees — ^the stately palms — the bread-Truit tree — the 
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coffee, eatnphor, j;uava, and other West Indian fruitn, were thriyin^ here 
apparently as if m their natural zones. If I had first seen the light of 
heaven in ^ome southern clime, beneath the shade of a palm or a plan- 
tation, I might, like the Hottentot whose story is upon record, nave 
wept at the siirht of our compatriot trees; but as it was, I contented my- 
self with admiring that refinement of mind which led a country gentle- 
men to indulge and cultivate a taste at once so innocent, so delightful, 
and so instructive, as the collection and preservation of those beautiful 
and delicate productions, which the preat Creator has scattered with a 
bountiful hand over the different clunates and countries of the earth." 

We notice that the, author intends issuing another series of 
letters should this volume prove acceptable: we sincerely hope, if 
he doesr, he will continue to give us similiar notices of other fine 
residences which abound on the Hudson River, and, in particular, 
in the vicinity of Albany and Troy. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notiees, 
ENGLAND. 

Metropolitan 8oeiety^$ show$for the $eaion, 1837. — ^We have copied 
from some of the English Magazine^ the following list of prizes, wnich 
have been determined upon by the Metropolitan Society for the present 
year. We have copied it entu'e, that the amateur fiorist mav see with 
what zeal these exhibitions are conducted, and the very liberal premiums 
which are offered for the best specimens that are exhibited. Until simi- 
lar premiums are offered by our horticultural societies, it will be in vain 
to try to get up exhibitions of any interest. We hope the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society will set the example here; certainly it is not 
wanting in zealous members to bring this about. We commend the 
following to their notice. The medals are — 
The small Adelaide Medal, value 15«. 
The large ditto, value 1/. 10«. ' 
The Ring William Medal, 3/. 
The small Gold Adelaide Medal, 7/. 10«. 
The large Gold Adelaide Medal, value 152. 
The Gold King William Medal, value 90/. 

Persons to whom any of these may be awarded, will have the option 
of taking two-thirds of the money, or the medals themselves; and these 
may be received as awarded, or allowed to accumulate, and be received 
in a more expensive Medal. 

First Show, Thursdat, April 37, 1887. 
Camellia Japonica. 
Best collection, not exceedinff twenty-four plants, and not more than 
two alike, the King William Medal, value 3/. 
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Best single specimen plants, striped varieties, large Adelaide Medal, 
▼alue IZ. 10«.; small ditto, 15f. 

Best single specimen plants, selfs, ditto. 

Entrance— collections, 3<.; plants, !•• each; non-memben double. 
Ezhibiters put up any number of plants. 

Stove and Oreen-'home Plantt, 
Best twelve, Adelaide Medal and small ditto. 

Eriau. 
Best twelve, all classes, ditto, ditto. 
Best single plants, amateurs, ditto, ditto. 

American PknUe, 
Best twelve, ditto, ditto. 

Forced Flowere. 
Best collection, not less than twelve, ditto, ditto. 

Hearts-eaee. 
Best hundred, all classes, ditto, ditto. 
Best thirty, amateurs, ditto, ditto. 

Seedlings. 
' Best three, raised within twelve months by the exhibiter, three prizes 
by the Rev. Mr Stainforth. 
Entrance each plant, stand or collection, It.; non-members, double. 

Sjpeeimen PknUs, 

The best three for rarity and beauty, the King William Medal, the 
Adelaide Medal, and the small ditto. 

The best three for skiU in cultivation and beauty, similar prizes. 

Entrance If. each plant; non-members, double. Exhibitersto enter 
any number. 

Auricutoi, (open to members only.) 

The best plant of anv kind, larve Ring William Medal. 

The best green-edgea plants, Adelaide Medal and small ditto. 

The best grey-edced plants, ditto. ' 

The best white-eaged plant, small Adelaide Medal. 

The best self, ditto. 

Pohfanthnu. 

The best plant in pot, ditto. 

Entrance It. each plant; and exhibitors to enter any number. 

In addition to the subjects proposed for prizes, the committee intend, 
throughout the eeaaony to award prizes for any productions of extraor- 
dinory beauty and rari^, and especially to encourage seedlings of great 
merit in all classes of flowers and plants. 

Entrance day /or aurieuias^ first Tuesday in April. 

Second Show, Hamptoit, Monday, Mat 15. 
TuZt>#. 
Best stand of twelve, Queen's Plate, value 10/. 
Second stand. King William Medal. 
Third stand, Adelaide Medal. 
Fourth stand, small ditto. ' 
Entrance, 1/. 

Best stand of nine blooms, silver cup, value five guineas. 
Second stand, plate, value four guineas. 
Third stand, plate, value three guineas. 
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Fourth stand, plate, value two guineas. 

Fifth stand, plate, value one guinea. 

Entrance lOtf. 

Best single bloom, rose, small Adelaide Medal. 

Best single bloom, byblomen, ditto. 

Best single bloom, bizard, ditto. 

Best rose breeder, ditto. 

Best byblomen breeder, ditto. 

Best bizard breeder, ditto. 

Entrance, each single bloom, Is. — no member restricted to number. 

Entrance day /or Mips, — money to be paid first Tuesday in May. 

Third Show, June 22, (Members only.) 
Bases, 
Best three collections of fifty different sorts, for all classes, exhibited 
in bunches or ad Wfitum, in stands nrovided by exhibiters, large Wil- 
liam Medal, Adelaide Medd, small oitto. 

Best four stands of twelve sinsle blooms, shown as dahlias^ are shown 
by amateurs only, Adelaide Medal and two small ditto. 

Oeraniums. 

m 

Best six plants, large Medal, Adelaide Medal, small ditto. 
Best three plants, amateurs, Adelaide Medal, and small ditto. 

Pinks. 

Best stands of twelve blooms, large M^al, Adelaide Medal and two 
small ditto. 

Ranunetduses. 
Best stands of twelve, ditto, ditto. 

Heartsease, 
Stands of one hundred, and of thirty, as in April show. 
Entrance Is, each stand — ^to be paid first Tuesday in June. 

ForaTH Show, July 30. 
Carnations, 
Best stand of twelve, large Medal, Adelaide Medal, and small ditto. 

Pieotees. 
Best stand of twelve, ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Entrance Is, each stand, first Tuesday in July. 

Fifth Show, (Public,) August 24. 
Dahlias, 

Best collection, with names attached, no limit, and open to all classes. 
Gold Adelaide Medal, value 7/. lOs, 

Best fifty dissimilar blooms, by nurserymen and dealers. King Wil* 
liam and A.delaide Medals, and small medals to all others the judges may 
think worthy, not exceeding one half of the stands exhibited. 

Best twenty-four, in stands of the society, similiar prizes. 

Best twenty-four, amateur members, ditto. 

Best twelve amateur members, srowing under 300)>lants, ditto. 

No amateur to exhibit in both classes. 

Seedlings, 
As the amateurs appoint judges from the dealers, and the dealers ap- 
point judges from the amateurs, the committee will instruct such jodg^ 
es to select, from the seedlings exhibited, all flowers of first rate quality^ 
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without limitx and none other, for prizes, which will, in such cases, be 
the small Adelaide Medal. The committee will afterwards, appoint 
competent persons to rejiort to them whether any one or more oi such 
flowers shall deserve a higher distinction, which the committee hold 
themselves ready to award, even up to the gold medals, should they be 
deemed worthy of such distinction. 

Siove and Oreen-howe Plants^ E^rteat^ HearVa-^oie, and Specimen 

Plants. 

Prizes and plan as in April. 

Eases. 

Collection of fifky bunches for all classes, and twelve bunches in varieties 

for amateurs. Prizes as in April. 

Flowering Plants. 

The best collection of any kind, without limit. Large King William 
Medal, Adelaide Medal, and small ditto. 

Entrance: — stands of dahlias, 1<.; seedlings, 3«. 6d. each; non-mem- 
bers' stands, bs.; seedlings, bs. 

Notice of showing to be given on or before the first Tuesday in August. 

Graud 8althill Akkiversart, Sept. 21. 
DaMias. 

One hundred blooms,dealers,gold medal,value 7/. 10s.; one large med- 
al, 3/.; one Adelaide Medal, 80«.; small medals, 15#.; to make up two 
thirds of the number exhibited. 

Twenty-four blooms, dealers, similar prizes^ 

Fifty blooms, amateurs or their gardeners, similar prizes. 

Twenty'four blooms, ditto, similar prizes. 

Twelve blooms, amateurs, growing under two hundred plants, lai^ 
medal, Adelaide Medal, and small medals to make up the number to 
two-thirds of the stands exhibited. 

Seedlings as in August. 

Entrance — ^members, 59,; non-members, lOi. Seedlings — members, 
9t. 6d.; non-members, Ss. 

Notice to be given on or before the first Tuesday in September. 

Persons who win several medals in one day, or during the season, may 
add their value together, and have the amount in larger medals, or eith- 
er of the gold medals. 

At the conclusion of every show, an order for the medals, or the stip- 
ulated reduced sum in money, is to be delivered to the winners. 

Circulars to the above enect were ordered to be forwarded to the 
members.-'^Hor*. Jour. 

Crysanlfiemum exhibitions.-^howB of this beautiful flower were 
held fast fall by several different fioricultural societies in England, and 
numerous premiums awarded for the best specimens. At the Birming- 
ham Chrysanthemum exhibition the golden Lotus which gained the 
prize '* was upwards of five feet high, upon a single stem, clothed with 
beautiful and healthy leaves, comprising eighteen branches, which had 
produced eighty expanded flowers." — (Hart. Journal.) We are glad 
to see so much attention given to this flower: it has always been a great 
favorite of ours, and we nave no doubt, were the same attention ffiven 
to the hybridization of the different sorts, that the varieties will be as 
numerous as the dahlia. We hope to see something of the kind here : 
they bloom at a season when there is nothing in the open garden, and 
remain in perfection for many weeks. — Cond. 
VOL. Ill, — WO. IV. 20 
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Everbearing Raspberry, — The Oennesee Farmer states that a new kind 
of raspberrjr has been found io New York state, near Lake EriO) by the 
Shakers residing there, and that it produces its fruit throughout the 
summer and autumn. It is also stated to be really a valuable variety, 
and worthy of extensive cultivation. The fruit in appearance is longer 
than the wild black raspberry, aod approaches near, in size and excel- 
lence, to the White Antwerp, but is not so high flavored. The habit of 
growth is somewhat similar to the common purple raspberry, the shoots 
of which are ver^ vigorousr, beudinj^ over and touching the ground, and 
take root, by which mode it is rapidly increased. Its mode of produc- 
ing its fruit IS as follows: — In the spring the old shoots throw out their 
new branches, as in other sorts upon which the first crop appears, but 
soon the new shoots begin to grow, and when thej; have attained a food 
size, which is generally just before the first crop is gone, they prodnce 
the second crop: to this latter circumstaoce it owes its name, and its 
peculiarity. The fruit of the second crop is considered the best. It is 
grown by Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, and by the Shakers near Leb- 
anon, but has not yet found its way into any of our Atlantic cities. — Cond. 

Hyacinths. — Notwithstanding so much has been already written, and 
so much commendation been bestowed on the cultivation of these uni- 
versally favorite plants, there is one hint which I would throw out, 
hoping it may call forth a practical essay on a very desirable point. 
Whoever has grown a really fine hyacinth would be very unwilling 
ever to grow a decidedly poor one; and it is to encourage such a laud- 
able taste, that I wish a greater facility to its existence. As a general 
rule it is stated, that the single varieties are better fitted for glasses 
tban the double, and even for pot cultivation possess the merit of being 
early. But it is evident to any one who has raised and forced hyacinths 
for a number of years, that this is no safe criterion by which to be 
ffuided. A very accurate list of the precise time of flowering of each 
desirable variety is needed. .Supposing fifly varieties are grown, ^nd 
many a small green-house may or ought to boast of so many, and these 
are all planted on the same day, treated with the same soil and care, 
of the same good quality of bulb, in every external respect equal, there 
will be, instead of a simultaneous flowering, a (ijradual succession. 
Now, it is very desirable that amateurs aod flonsts should keep a 
memorandum or diary of the flowerins of their hyacinths; and by this 
means many an inexperienced and perhaps unsuccessful lover of such 
plants would be greatly encouraged, and would appreciate still more 
this kind of floriculture. I hope, Mr. £ditor, you will consider this, 
and give us from your own experience such a table. The utility of it 
must strike every one, especially when applied to those more costly 
varieties, from which the possessor would like to derive the finest pos- 
sible bloom. He would be guided by a more convenient and safer rule 
than the pushing of the bulb, especially if he plunges his pots in the 
cellar, and brings them to light as occasion requires; and with such . 
knowledge the parlor could be supplied with a constant bloom for sev- 
eral months, ijists of kinds arranged, not simply according to color, 
or their single or double qualities, but according to a better plan, their 
periodical inflorescence, would afford the florist of more limited means 
and conveniences the very knowledge which he most needs. Observations 
of this kind should be maae on every new variety, the experience of which 
should be added to the general sum. £very one knows there are bulbs 
which might well be called the earliest and the latest flowerers, and 
there are, too, numberless intermediate ones. Some of the best double 
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roisyHsolored are the earliest, and several of the moit single^ especially 
the rich crimson varieties, are the latest. 

The common rule, that single are early and double late, is a very 
defective one; and if we wish to promote the cultivation of the finest 
Jiowen of these oriental vegetable fenus, it is certainly desirous that 
evQry fact stated respecting them should be well established and made 
eertahi. 

It must be perceived that these remarks do not concern the rapid 
forcing of these plants. The average temperature of the front sashes 
of commo^green-houses does not exceed forty-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
— a temperature which cannot evolve their ftowers before a p;ood supply 
of fibres have been made, which latter is not the case in highly heated 
bouses, or any wann rooms. — J., March, 1887. 



Aat. III. Queries, Critieisfns, ire, 

Ersata. In the communication of Judge Buel, in our last, p. 89, 
an omission occurs in the 17th line. The sentence should read thus: 
** Winter pruning bares to the sun and winds, at the worst season of 
the year, and looff before the healing process can commence, the wounds 
of the amputated branches ". In the heading to the article of Mr. 
Downing, p. 90, there is a very important tvpographical error. It 
should read thus: '^Remarks on the Duration of tne improved varieties of 
Fruit Trees." "New York," before fruit trees,should have been omitted. 

Dear Sir, — I observe in your Magazine, for February, a notice of the 
native pear, raised from the seed by Mr. Isaac Locke, of West Cam- 
bridge, which you very justly name the " Locke Pear.'' This is due 
to hun as a successful horticulturist, and one who has done a great deal 
to improve the science of horticulture amongst us, as well as for the 
fact that he has added an excellent new fruit to our catalogues. In your 
notice of it, however, you have made one or two errors which should 
be corrected. Mr. Locke's name you have given as James: it should 
be Isaac He has several orchards, none of them remaricable for 
extent, as you observe, but all of them are in a high sUte of cultivation; 
and perhaps there is not another person in the State who harvests so 
much fruit from the same number of trees.— Fotir* truly, J. B., Bos- 
ton, March, 1837. 



Art. IV. Massachusetts HorticuUurtU Society, 

Saturday, March ith. — Exhibited. From £. M. Richards, Prmce's 
Sr. Germain and 'Echasserie (?) pears. From Mr. Breed, Charles- 
town, Easter beurr^, Chaumontel, St. Germain, and two sorts, the 
names unknown; these were all good specimens. From J. Gardner, 
Ortley pippin and Ribston pippin apples. From E. Vose, Easter 
beurre pears, and Marygold,Wnle8's pippin, Pomme d'Api, Hubbards- 
ton Nonsuch, Nonsuch and Pcarmain apples; Wales's pippin is a very 
excellent fruit. From E. Bartlett, Lewis and Ambrette pears, and 
white Calville apples. From S. Downer, Lady apples, so called, ^not 
the true,) Gardener's sweeting, Ortley pippin, old Pearmain and Minot 
apples; also, Ijowis, Passe Colmar, beurr^ Ranee, and beurr^ Diel 
pears. 
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Art. Y. Obituary Notice. 

Died, ia London, on the 24th of Januaty, 1837, J. Sabine, Esq.^ late 
Secretary of the London Horticultural Society: he was in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, and his death is universally remtted. The 
following brief sketch of his connection with the Horticuuural Society, 
and his separation from the same, we extract from a memoir of Mr. 
Sabine, in the Horticultural Journal. 

" Mr. Sabine was a man so well known among gardeners, as well aa 
in all the higher circles of society, that we need scarcely describe his 
habits or his person, and few people in his sphere of lue have been 
more regretted. The two societies which seem to have enlisted among 
their members all the loose turbulent spirits in the metropolis, the Hor- 
ticultural and the Zoological, were, notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written, under obligations which they could never have repaid: 
but while respected by all whose respect is desirable, Mr. Sabine had 
the honor of being opposed by some, who envied him the station which 
he held in the estimation of the public, and sought, by means which we 
have seen defeated, to deprive him of the honors he had earned in the 
offices he filled. We who enjoyed the confidence and friendship of the 
deceased, have not unfrequently observed the contrast between tne office 
of honorary secretary of the Horticultural Society, as filled in his time, 
and occupied now; and though we can find twenty errors committed by 
the former, the office, with all its errors, was respected. The chief 
fault in Mr^ Sabine ^as, that of paying too much attention to promises, 
and relying too much on public professions. Had one half the wealthy 
people who encouraged his proceedings on the gardens of the society 
kept their words, and given the liberal assistance they promised, the 
society would not have been disgraced by exposure, nor degraded by 
the change of management. Mr. Sabine's notion of the Horticultural 
Society of London was, that its gardens should be the best of the kind, 
and the collections worthy of such a national reposhory. It was his 
niisfortune that those who admired his plan, and prompted his proceed- 
ings, were the last to follow up the ^ood work by producing the reijui- 
site funds; and the personal opposition so industriously ffot up against 
him, and even attempted to be planted in the Zoological Society, by a 
few unprincipled busy-bodies, arose from the natural enmity of the vain 
pretenaers, who envied him the natural influence which talent and in- 
tegrity gave him over almost all the classes. When the Dean of Car- 
lisle was in the chair at the Zoological Society, in March, 1890, a lout of 
this description, a Mr. Valentine Duke, made a violent attack on Mr. 
Sabine, which the Rev. Chairman was about to repel, when Lord Auck- 
land gave the flippant blockhead a set down, which spoiled his oratory 
for some time; for his lordship, after extinguishing the gentleman^s 
light, paid the highest compliment to the sood sense, the zeal And at- 
tention which Mr. Snbine had shown to the institution, and hoped he 
would continue there. Yet those proceedings did not appear to ruffle 
Mr. Sabine^s mind in the least. In the same month the famed commit- 
tee of inquiry into the afiairs of the Horticultural Society made its re- 
port; ancf a Mr. Kerr, who liked much to hear himself talk, tauntingly 
accused Mr. Sabine of being secretary, president, council, and gardener 
of the society, and moved a vote of censure upoA htm the moment the 
report had announced his resignation; and as airty business can be done 
best in the dark, it was proposed to vote it bv ballot. It was on that 
occasion that an excellent man, Sur Thomas Acland, aaid, the eoHety 
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9Ughi to t&ke into account some of the good he had done. The meeting 

rmed the unmanly proposal, and the motion was altogether with- 
wn. Mr. Sabine's errors in the society were errors only because 
they were not carried out; and whatever people may say of that moun- 
tebank concern now, with Lindley dancing the tight rope, Dr. Hender- 
son playing clown, Mr. Gower pantaloon, and the two ladies performing 
columbine, one fact is certain, either that the Horticultural Society 
ought to have been carried through upon the liberal scale on whichit 
was planned, or it ought not to have been continued at all; and hundreds 
of the present members regret that so far as all the real purposes of the 
society — the collecting of exotics — are concerned, it has been useless 
the last three or four years. Since Mr. Sabine resigned his office in the 
Horticultural So<;iety, he has devoted much time to the gardens of the 
Zoological Society, where the dahlia is cultivated in greater variety than 
in any public or private garden. Indeed, to this flower had Mr. Sabine 
become so entirely devoted of late, that he spared no means to learn 
the origin of everv kind, where and by whom it was raised and named, 
and, if he could, from what seed it came. Among numerous letters 
and papers in our possession, we shall have ample opportunities of il- 
lustrating this desire to ascertain the history of every individual variety. 
Soon ai^er Mr. Sabine's resignation as honorary secretary of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, Mr. Burke, (seeing, we suppose, that Mr. Sabine 
had the superintendence of the Zoological Farm at Kingston,) moved 
that it be given up. On that occasion, Mr, Sabine defended its con- 
tinuance very earnestly, and silenced all remarks about being interested, 
by showing he had expended a hundred and fifty pounds of his own 
money, because he would receive no reimbursements; and though very 
well planned and arranged on the part of the malcontents, an amend- 
ment for the continuance of the farm was carried by a majority of mn«. 
At the last annual meeting of the Zoological Society, Mr. Sabine was 
one of the council who went out of office by rotation, and he took con- 
siderable interest in the election, on account of the opposition list, got 
up among the well trained enemies to the council. After a good deal 
or barking on th&t day, the result of the ballot placed the busy-bodies 
in such a fragment of a minority, that any idea of commanding the re- 
spect or support of a majority in future must be bordering on the insane. 
Indeed poor Sabine knew every movement of his molc-lifce adversaries. 
The ramifications from Regent Street — Dr. Henderson's industrious 
perambulations — the honorary secretary's cogitations — and all the 
secret machinery of the little agitating knot of worthies, were as well 
understood as if they had all taken place in open daylight, and were as 
effectually defeated. Upon the whole, few lived more respected by sci- 
entific men, or more envied by pretenders; few have died who were more 
missed in the particular circles that they have moved in. For our own 
parts we shall not, for some time, attend a floral exhibition without 
recalling him forcibly to our mind; and as many young gardeners owe 
much to his kindness of heart, so many have lost the benefit of his in- 
fluence. Mr. Sabine had many marks of distinction on account of his 
valuable services, the following, in particular, from the Horticultural 
Society : 

< To Jowph Sabioe, Esq., tho Honorary Sccretai-y, the Gold Medal, as a token of the 
high aense coiertained by die Society of the very great assiduity and intelligence mani- 
ie^ed by him, as well in the formation of the by-laws as in the arranging and settling the 
long and very iniricate accounts of the Society, — June 4, 1816.* ** ' 

Mr. Sabine was the early patron of the late lamented Douglas, and 
was the means of his being employed for the Horticultural Society; and 
it is to him, almost as well as to the latter, that the horticultural commu- 
nity is so much indebted for the beautiful plants he sent home. — Cond. 
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Art. VI. FrneuU Haa Market. 



Boots, Tubin, 4v. 
Potatoei : 

Tainips: common, 

perboshel, , 

' i per bushel,.. . 
Onioiw : 
per biiabel , 

;^|i, Jperbonch. 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per buslicl, , 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Salsify, per bunch, , 

Horsei-adish, per pound,. . , 
Radishes, per bunch. 

Scarlet Short lop, 

Scarlet Turnip,. ....... 

Shallots, per pound, 

Cbrlic, per pound, 

CabbagtB, SaiadM, ^, 

Cabbages : per dozen. 

Savoys, 

Druoahead,. 

Red, 

OftQliflowers,eaGh, 

Lettuce, per bead, 

Rhubarb,per pound, 

Celery, per root, 

Spinacli, per peck,» 

Bqiuuhea and Pumpkhu, 

Winter crookneck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

West India, per pound,... 
Pumpkins, each, 



From To 



IJcts. 



1 26 
50 

1 00 
50 

800 

1 00 

75 

1 60 

50 

125 
4 
4 
75 
75 
76 
\^ 
10 

17 
10 
20 
14 



76 
1 00 
1 00 

25 
6 

m 

50 



8 
12i 



9cts 



1 50 
56 

2 00 
75 

1 25 

1 00 

75 

1 60 
6 
6 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

20 
12i 



Pot and Swtt Haho, 



00 
60 
50 
00 
10 

25 



4 
20 



Parsky, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 

Savoi7,per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . 



FrviU. 
Apples, dessert : 

B«"--4pS::::: 

Golden Pippus, per bushel, 
BelUlower, per bushel,.. . 
Pears: 
St. Germain, per dozen,. 
Passe Coimar, per dozen, 
Cliaumontel, per half peck. 
Winter Katin, per peck, .. . 



Baking. {P**-'»^!'- 



, per bushel. 
Quinces, per bushel,. . . 
Cranberries, per bushel. 

Fine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (foreign,) per pound, 

White Malaga, 

Puq>le Malaga,. 
Cucumbers, ..... 






Shaddociu, each. 

Chestnuts, per bushel 

w»'-»«».{^a:::::: 

Ahnonds, (sweet,) per pound,. . 

Filberts, . per pound, 

Castana, 



From To 



$cts. 

26 

17 

6 

C 

« 



1 60 
76 

2 60 
1 60 
200 
1 00 
200 
1 00 



none, 
none, 
none, 
none. 
860 
1 60 
none. 
600 
25 



1 00 
200 

26 

2 76 
26 
26 
ine. 

400 
226 
12 
4 
8 



9ct2. 



IS 



200 
lOD 
800 
200 
2 60 

1 26 

2 60 
1 26 



4 00 
200 

800 
60 



260 

60 

800 



460 

2 60 

14 

6 

6 



REMARKS.--Since our last the state of the market has improved, 
though the prices of some of the staple productions have decreased. 
The breaking up of the ice in the rivers at the Eastward has enabled 
coasters to bring up large cargoes of potatoes, and the milder weather 
of advancing npring has enabled markctmen in the vicinity to bring in 
many vegetables which have been covered during winter. The conse- 
quence has been a reduction in prices of most of those articles which 
nave come to hand in greater abundance. 

Of potatoes there has been very numerous arrivals, bringing Aill 
cargoes, and prices have fallen : we stated in our last that the stock was 
prooabty sufficient for the spring. We took the opportunity last season 
to offer a few remarks upon the qualities of some varieties of potatoes; 
it is with pleasure that we now state that they were the means of call- 
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ing attention to the subject, and quite larse quantities of some of the 
kinds were planted; in no instance, that has come to our knowledge, 
have thoee wh^ have followed our advice been disappointed; and we 
would again urge upon gentlemen, marketmen, and tanners who have 
notyet tried the sorts we noticed, to do so this season. 

T^mifM are yet sufficiently plenty. Onions, though not scarce, can- 
not be said to bie more than moderately abundant, considering that the 
season is not yet far advanced. Horseradish is abundant,and of finer qual- 
ity than that which has lately come to hand. Radishes are now brought 
in of very fine quality, and sales are more brisk and prices moderate: 
the scarlet and purple turnip varieties are raised in considerable quan- 
tities, but they do not command, at this season, a very ready sale. 
Cabbages are scarce, notwithstanding they have come in in greater 
abundance than during raid-winter. A few cauliflowers are occasion- 
ally to be had. Lettuce is brought in of most excellent quality and in 
abundance for the early season; some heads, of considerable nrroness, 
were to be had the present week. Celery is almost gone; only a few 
roots occasionally coming to hand. 

There is scarcely a crookneck squash to be had in the market; occa- 
sionally a few arc brought in from a distance, and these brine the prices 
in our quotations: but the very late arrivals of large quantities of West 
Indias has glutted the market so that the former do not sell as high as 
at the time of our last report; the latter have come to hand of fair 
size and good quality. 

In fruit very little is doing: sales of apples are extremely dull, and 
prices remain the same; those of the first quality of some sorts yet re- 
main on hand : Golden pippins and Bellfiowers are all gone. Of pears 
none are now to be had except the common baking sorts. Grapes are 
nearly out of season. This week the first cucumber of the season was 
brought in; it was of fair size, and sold at our quotation: probably 
the market will soon be supplied. Cranberries are yet high. Chest- 
nuts are all gone. Walnuts have fallen a shade in price since oiu: for- 
mer reports. — YowrSy M. T., Boston, March Ublh, 1897. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR APRIL. 

Up to this time, (March 34th,) the weather remains, in the latitude 
of Boston, cold, and the snow yet lies upon the ground in considerable 
quantities in some situations; the frost is not yet out only in some spots, 
and, consequently, little can be done in the garden. We have known 
seasons when the mildness of the weather, in the last week in March, 
was such as to allow the uncovering of grape vines, strawberries, &c., 
and among the flowers, tulips, hyacmths, and perennial flowers in gen- 
eral; but we fear, unless a great and sudden change takes place, that it 
will be late in April before the frost wholly leaves the ground, and it 
shall have become suitable for the operation of digging, and more espe- 
cially of puttinff the seed into it, witn hopes of vegetation. 

Now Ls the time to gather up and carry oflf all decayed flower stalks 
firom the flower border, and in the vegetable garden the same should be 
attended to. This done,al] will be readyto proceed to digging as soon as 
the state of the earth will permit. Prune gooseberry bushes, and, 
where yet ne^lected^ such small shrubs and plants, as, from their situa* 
tion, require it. Do all now that can he done with facility, in order that 
the planting season may not pass and find but half of the seeds trans- 
mitted to the earth. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Chape vines, that have so far pushed their buds as to now show their 
embryo clusters, will need attention. Syringe frequ<!ntly with pure 
water, until they show si^s of opening, when it should be withheld 
from them until the fruit is set. 

Cuttings may yet be put in the hot-bed where a large quantity are 
wanted, and the chance has been delayed. 

Strawberry beds should be uncovei^ed as soon as possible, unless the 
nights are exceedingly cold. 

Gooseberry and currant bushes should be removed as early in the 
month as possible. 

Orafting: the present month is a good season of the year to collect 
{prafts, when it has been neglected the previous autumn : place them 
m a cool cellar until wanted. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

DahUa roots: plant them in hot-beds, or forward them in the green- 
house, so that their roots can be separated with more certainty; after 
they are separated, put each in a small pot. Sow the seeds this month, 
or they will not bloom well the first year. 

Auriculas and polyanthuses that have done blooming should be set 
in a cool place, not exposed to heavy rains. Sow the seeds of both now, 
if not done last month. 

Ranunculuses should be planted immediately y if they have been left 
out since the autumn. Spring planting is> however, in our opinion, not 
so good as autumn. 

Tiger JUnoers should be potted for early flowering. 

Jimaryllis formosissima snould be set in pots, in a light rich soil, in a 
warm situation. 

Tuberoses should also be potted. 

Gladiolus natalensis and Jloribundis' may be planted as soon as coti- 
venient. 

Pinks that have been sheltered in frames, or in the green-house, should 
be planted out into their flowering beds as soon as the weather win poe- 
sibly allow: they suffer by being drawn up in the former place. 

Tulips, hyacinths, and other buWous roots should be uncovered as soon 
as the weather is mild : it is better to uncover them at any rate, as they 
are apt to suffer; and if cold weather ensues, they can easily have a 
small part of their winter covering thrown over them. Hyacinths that 
have been flowered in pots should be torned out into the open ground 
upon the sides of the bulbs, and allowed to ripen. 

Calceolarias: continue to repot these as fast as they require it. 

Annual ftoicer seeds, particularly the tender kinds, should be sown in 
a hot-bed, or in the green-house; such as the roimuluses, gihas, schizan- 
thuses, &c. should never be planted in the open ground, expo^d to our 
heavy spring rains. 

Roses, in the border, should be pruned about the middle of the month. 

Ericas: continue to propagate tnese; the present and ensuing month 
arc the best in the season for good success. 

Camellias will still reqOire good supplies of water, and good syringe 
ings over their heads everyday. Pots of seeds, which are just breakii^ 
the ground, may be plunged in a bottom heat. 

Geraniums: give a great quantity of air in that part of the house in 
which these are grown, to prevent their being drawn up. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Peas: make preparations to get the first sowing into the ground im- 
mediately. 
Asparagus will need top dressing, and the surface forked up. 
Egg'pumt seeds require a strong bottom heat to vegetate them. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Akt. I. ^otts on some of the Nurseries and Private Gardens 
in the neighborhood of Kew York and Philadelphia^ visited 
in the early part of the month of March^ 1837. By the 
Conductor. 

Brooklyn^ Jfeto York, — In the commencement of this article 
in our last, we stated that this young city was progressing rapid- 
ly in horticulture and floriculture, and that it would perhaps, in 
a few years, excel, in the beauty of its gardens, any in the city 
of New York, on the other side of the river. It was at this 
place that M. Parmentier established his celebrated nursery, 
which, unfortunately for the progress of horticulture in this coun- 
try, was, a few years since, upon the death of its amiable and 
gentlemanly proprietor, broken up, and the land purchased by a 
company of gentlemen, to be converted into building lots. Ilad 
he lived, weXad anticipated a finer collection of fruit trees than 
has yet been made in this country. His correspondeiices with 
several of his own countrymen in Paris and other parts of 
France, as well as with all the gardeners of Germany, and, in fact, 
throughout the continent, enabled him to get in his possession, 
and at an early period, all the superior fruits. There are a great 
many trees in the vicinity of Boston which were purchased here 
after his death, and we have never seen better specimens offered 
for sale in this country; although they have yet been planted 
scarcely three years, some of them have already produced a few 
fruits. 

It is, without doubt, owing to the formation of such a garden 
here, that such a stimulus has been given to gardening, and so great 
a taste created for its productions; this taste has contmued to 
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increase with the same rapidity as the, population, until the present 
moment, when, for the number of its inhabitants, it can boast of 
an equal or greater number of fine gardens, or villa, residences, 
than any other town or city in the Union. Should the same 
zeal continue to manifest itself, we are not sure but it will rank 
as the first city, in point of floriculture, in the country. 

Residence of J^. L Becar^ Esq.y Henry Street. — Attached to 
the garden of Mr. Becar is one of the finest conservatories we 
have ever ^een. Indeed this, and that of Mr. Perry's, in the 
same street, and but a short distance from Mr. Becar's, taken 
together, may be considered as two of the best specimens of plant 
houses, in their peculiar style, that have ever been erected in the 
country. Some notice of the conservatory of Mr. Becar was 
given at p. 31, by our correspondent, Mr. Downing, of New- 
burgh; but at the time of his visit, it was not finished sufficient- 
ly to secure the plants, and tliey were then temporarily placed in 
a small adjoining one now made use of for a stove. Since that time 
TNov.,) they have been moved into the conservatory, where we 
lound them in excellent order, and in a very thriving condition. 

This structure is not attached to the house, as is Mr. Perry's, 
the situation of the garden not allowing of this; the distance is, 
however, but a few steps, and it is thus easily accessible to the 
family at any season of the year. The length of the conserva- 
tory is upwards of fidy feet, and its width about fifteen. It fronts 
the garden, from which it is entered in the centre, and also at the 
end; the former entrance not being made use of during mid- 
winter. The conservatory is built with a span roof, but is glazed 
only on the sides, the back being a solid brick wall. The situ- 
ation of the garden being low, and the adjacent ground in the 
rear of the conservatory very high, it was found necessary 
to have it constructed in this manner; the back wall thus forms 
an excellent place for training up various kinds of runners and 
creepers, and when covered with them, will present a beautiful 
display of foliage and blossoms. This will be much better than 
if it had been glazed in the same manner as the front: for then its 
exterior beauty would have been sacrificed, and the view from 
the interior would have been void of all interest. The lightness 
of a glazed back, in this case, would not have in the least enhan- 
ced the beauty of the conservatory; but as now, would have to 
be covered with climbing plants to shut out the view. We 
would here suggest to Mr. Becar the planting out of that beauti- 
ful climber, the Wistaria Consequ^na; this, trained against the 
back wall, and covering its surface with its splendid blossoms, 
would be one of the most magnificent objects imaginable. 

The interior of the house is constructed with a narrow border 
around the sides and ends, and an oblong' bed in the centre; in 
the latter is planted out a great variety of choice plants, embrac- 
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hig sevend elegant and well grown specimens. The walk be- 
tween this and the border, all round, is paved with marble; at 
each end of the large bed, is a beautiful marble vase, in 
which were growing vigorous^, and running over the edges, 
that brilliant little gem, the Ferbena chamaedrifdlia. This 
plant we could wish to see grown in vases much more extensive- 
ly than it is at present; by proper care and treatment it may be 
made to extend its creeping stems to a great length, and, over- 
hanging the sides of a beautiful vase, or .even a common flower 
pot, elevated upon a pedestal, either in the conservatory in win- 
ter or the open garden in summer, covering their whole distance 
with its dazzling blossoms, is one of the richest ornaments of 
either place. In the centre bed we noticed several large camel- 
lias, among which was Lady Hume's blush, and the malifldra, 
and also a number of small ones of the newer kinds. The 
lemon and orange trees planted out are large and fine specimens. 
Passifldra quadrangulkris was blooming well, and a white azalea, 
A. fedifdlia, was one mass of flowers. That pretty little plant, 
the Ldtus jacobs^us, which may be treated as an annual, and set 
in the border, had grown vigorously, and was full of dark blos- 
soms. Some geraniums, roses, stocks, &c. partly filled up the 
spare room in the conservatory, which, as it had only been just 
completed, Mr. Becar had recourse to these, in order to make 
some display; and at a future time they can be thrown out to 
make room for newer and more choice plants. 

The conservatory is warmed by a hot water apparatus,con$truct- 
ed by Mr. Anderson, an engineer, of Brooklyn. It is neat in 
its appearance, (die pipes being made of cast iron and bronzed;) 
but we do not admire the pipes running above the borders. In 
our opinion there is no method so neat, and at the same time 
equally as well adapted for beating all kinds of horticultural struc- 
tures, as that of running the hot water pipes under the walks, and 
flUowing the heat to rise through a cast iron grating, or wooden 
trdlis work. Mr. Anderson's apparatus seems to heat the house 
very readily, but its first cost is more than double that of copper 
pipes, boiler and reservoir. The furnace is set considerably 
below the walks of the conservatory; from the boiler, which is 
very large, holding a great number of gallons of water, proceeds 
an expansion pipe, which rises to the height of five or six feet; 
this pipe is fitted to the boiler so as to be w;ater-tight. The fur- 
nace being at the end of the conservatory from which it is enter- 
ed, this expansion tube rises on one side of the door, out of the 
narrow border, to the abov^ height; from this tube or pipe the 
water is conducted through the horizontal pipes round the house, 
into another tube or perpendicular pipe, corresponding with that 
just mentioned, and which answers the purpose of a reservoir. 
These pipes are about ten inches in diameter, andfare surmount- 
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ed with neat urns, corresponding in their style to that of the 
liouse; the whole, horizontal pipes and all, being bronzed, pre- 
sent not an unhandsome appearance; and the expansion pipe and 
reserv6ir might be taken, by strangers, as ornaments of the con- 
serratory, rather than as a part of the apparatus for keeping the 
temperature of the air suitable for vegetation. We were sorry 
that we had not the pleasure of seeing Mr. Becar on our visit to 
his garden; we shall endeavor, however, to procure of him a 
plan of his conservatory, and, at some future time, lay the same, 
with a full description, before our readers. 

In a little stove adjoining, and which was formerly used as a 
green-house, we observed a number of plants, and several fine 
cactuses. This little place is heated by one of Mr. Hogg's ap- 
paratuses, which we have spoken of in the previous part of this 
paper: it is very small, not much larger than a half barrel; but 
Mr. Becar's gardener informed us that he could keep the temper- 
ature at any required point. The boiler stands without the 
bouse, the smoke from the fire passing off through a funnel. 
The consumption of coal last season was somewhat less than 
two tons, and the prospect was, that it would be about the same 
the present season. This, considering that the house is not large, 
is allowing a moderate quantity of fuel, and we should judge, if 
Mr. Becar's gardener was correct in his estimate, would be at 
least as small a quantity as any of the other systems of heating 
would consume. Mr. Hogg's apparatus cannot then be said to 
be a great consumer of fuel. We should not do justice to Mr. 
Becar's place, or to his gardener, were we to omit to state, that 
for tasteful arrangement, and the utmost neatness in every thing 
connected with the conservatory, we saw nothing during our 
visit which would excel. 

Residence of Perry^ Esq.- — This place, which, we have 

just stated, was but a short distance from Mr. Becar's, is situated 
upon a more elevated spot of ground, near the south ferry, and 
commands a fine prospect of New York harbor. The house is 
built in the Grecian style, with a wing extending to the east, 
which is the conservatory. It is built with a span roof, and is 
glazed on the two sides and one end, the other end communicat- 
ing with the house, from which it is entered through the parlor. 
The side sashes have shutters, which are closed up in cold nights, 
similar to those generally used in parlors, but opening upon the 
outside; these open back in such a manner that they are not ob- 
served from the outside, and tliey are of great importance in 
keeping out the frost, and make a great saving of fuel. The in- 
terior of the conservatory is similar to Mr. Becar's, the latter 
having been constructed subsequently to Mr. Perry's. There 
is a border around the sides, and a large bed in the middle of ihe 
house, in the same manner. > The latter is filled with fine large 
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specimens of camellias, orange trees, &c. We noticed, in par<* 
ticular, two very large O^lea friigrans, a large Jambbea vu}g*^ris, 
Magndlta conspicua, and double pomegranate; also, a fine plant 
of the jPhoe'liix dactvlifera. Mr. Perry has just began to make 
a coUection of camellias, and we noticed several plants of the 
choice varieties, such as 61egans, eximia and Fldyi ; these 
were planted out near the edge of the large bed, in the centre of 
the house, and will probably make a vigorous spring growth. A 
rhododendron, called the R. arbdreum var. Russellidnnfn, but 
which was not true, was about expanding its blossoms; it was a 
very beautiful variety. A species of C&ssia, marked sp. n6va, 
with lai^e bright yellow flowers, was exceedingly ornamental. 

On the shelves we noticed plants of Di6sma capitiita, Choriz* 
ema rh6mbea> Bl^tta Ayacinthina, Cineraria amelloides, 
Stylidium adn^tum, and among a good collection of cactuses, 
the Echinoc&ctus Eyridsit; this beautiful species we have found 
m several gardens during our late visit; it is said to possess great 
elegance, but being a night flowering one, is rendered less valu- 
able. We do not know that it has evei: flowered in the country; 
but we saw plants, during our visit, which were showing buds, 
and it will undoubtedly perfect its elegant blossoms, this spring, 
in several collections both around New York and Boston. This 
species seldom throws out any oflsetts, and is consequently in- 
creased very slowly; it has been noticed in our ii. pp.101, S47. 

The conservatory here is heated on the same system as Mr. 
Becar's, and the whole apparatus is precisely like his. The 
length and width of Mr. Perry's conservatory is about the same 
as that of Mr. Becar's; and the only superiority it possesses over 
his, is the facility with which .it is entered from the parlor; ad- 
joining immediately to the house, it is accessible at any moment 
during the day or evening. We noticed that elegant himps were 
suspended in difierent parts of the conservatory; these, on many 
occasions, are lighted, and an evening promenade, much more 
extensive than most city gardens afibrd even in the summer season, 
and certainly presenting to the eye a far richer display of blossoms, 
can here be enjoyed during the most inclement weather of our 
long winters. The advantages are so many and important, of 
having the green-house connected with the mansion, either through 
the library or parlor, that we have often wondered at their gen- 
erally isolated situation. This is particularly the case around 
Boston, where there is scarcely a green-house, certainly not one 
of any size or beauty, which connects with ^he living rooms of 
the dwelling house. We hope that those who are about el*6ct- 
ing plant structures will bear this in mind. 

We were glad to learn that Mr. Perry has already contempla- 
ted the extension of his conservatory; it is his intention to make 
it nearly twice itfi present length, and the new addition will be 
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principaDy used as e stove; the glazed end of the present struc* 
ture will form the partition between the two. This b as it 
should be. We are convinced that no person who has a taste 
for plants, and has the means to gratify such a taste, would con* 
tent himself with a green*house alone, — there are so many splen* 
did shrubs which need a higher temperature than that at which 
green-houses are kept, that he who would possess them can only 
do so with the aid of a stove. The singular family of cactuses 
require more than the heat of ordinary green-bouses to have them 
flourish and display their blossoms in perfection: were all the 
species and varieties to be seen in bloom at once, we are almost 
persuaded that structures would be erected for their cultivation 
alone: the only reason why they are so little appreciated is, 
that in our cold and damp green-houses they scarcely ever dis- 
play their gorgeous blooms, and they are, therefore, considered 
as useless plants. A green-house, strictly ..peaking, is but a 
place for the preservation of plants, and not for the growth of 
them; and the idea which some persons have, that all sorts and 
kinds may be grown in them, is entirely erroneous. It is owing 
to this one cause that we frequently hear complaints of the diffi- 
culty of cultivating some particular species or variety. But to 
return from this digression: Mr. Perry's conservatory and stove 
together, when completed, will be, as indeed it now is, one of 
the most beautiful structures that has ever been erected, and will 
reflect great credit upon its liberal and gentlemanly proprietor. 
We had intended to have requested of Mr. Perry the liberty of 
taking a plan for our Magazine, for insertion, the ensuing summer; 
but as we shall give that of Mr. Becar's, if we have his consent, 
we shall put off that of Mr. Perry's until he shall have completed 
his contemplated addition of a stove. It would give us ^eat 
pleasure to see some such similar structures in the vicinity of 
Boston; and we confidently hope that some gentlemen who have 
the taste, as well as ample means to do so,' will cause such 
to be erected. 

Mr. McNaroara, Mr. Perry's gardener, appears to understand 
his profession; and the healthy appearance ot the plants, though 
many of them had not been planted out long, attested his good 
management. We had almost forgot to mention Mr* McNa- 
mara's mode of keeping his dahlias: the tubers, after they are 
dug up in the fall, are carried to a dry room for a few days; they 
are tlien committed to a dry cellar underneath the conservatory, 
(one end of the latter being considerably elevated above the 
ground, owing to its gradual descent from tlie mansion,) and 
placed upon treltised shelves; tiiis allows of a free circulation of 
air around and underneath them, and they retain their firmness in 
an extraordinary degree. This mode also prevents the rotting 
of the stems, wluch often carrries off a whole collection, the 
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tubers ratnaining sound, but the buds around the crown being de** 
stroyed by a kind of drj mould. We do not recollect of ever 
seeing so large a number in such a fine condition; we would 
commend this mode to our readers, and we shall be glad to learn 
the results of a more general trial of the practice. 

Meaidence of — ^ Whitings Esq. — There is attached to the 
house of Mr. Whiting, in the same street, a small conserva^ 
tory, if such it can in reality be caUed, which is situated on the 
southerly side, and is entered from one of the parlors; it b 
scarcely more than six feet wide, and not more than twenty 
long, and, were the glass removed, it would have somewhat the 
appearance of a piazza; it is glazed on the ends and front: 
though limited in its room, still it is sufficiently large to grow 
many plants, and is particularly suited to the growth of hyacinths, 
and other bulbs requiring similar treatment. It would give us 
much pleasure to see even these small places attached to the va- 
rious nouses; they would eventually lead to the construction of 
larger ones. Several amateurs of our acquaintance began their 
collections of plants in a house of not much larger dimensions 
than Mr. Wliiting's, and also with but a slight knowledge of 
plants; but the same taste which first induced thera to cultivate a 
few has grown upon them in such a degree, that they will not be 
content until they possess every thing new and beautiful that can 
be found. We noticed nothing new among the plants in bloom.^ 

Muliiflora Garden, Mr. S. Maynard, Clinton Street. — This 
garden does not, at present, offer much that is interesting at this 
season; its principal attraction is during the summer, when the 
perennial plants and shrubs, and particularly dahlias, are in bloom, 
of which latter flower Mr. Maynard possesses one of the choicest 
collections in the city. The garden is laid out with considerable 
taste, and is designed by its circumscribed, though circuitous, 
walks, to present to the spectator as great an extent of ground as 
possible. The whole is, we should judge, somewhat less than 
an acre; but Mr. Maynard has so planted the shrubs that, when 
the dahlias and other tall growing plants have nearly or qujte at- 
tained their size, the boundary lines of the garden will scarcely 
be seen. 

The green^house attached to the garden is yet rather small, 
and contains but a limited number of plants,-^tbese were princi" 
pally geraniums. Mr. Maynard, however, contemplates enlarge 
ing the green-house twice its present size in the course of the 
year; and he will then be enabled to keep the usual assortment 
of plants found in all nursery gardens, and for which the demand 
is considerable. Mr. Maynard has resided in Brooklyn several 
years, and the taste for plants has wholly sprung up within a very 
short time. He first be^n to cultivate a few plants as an ama- 
teiur; but his garden being in a central situation, was visited 
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by so many persons, that be was induced to sell botb plants and 
flowers: customers have increased at such a rate, that it is as 
much as he can attend to, in the spring of the year, to execute 
their orders. 

In the green-house we noticed but few things in bloom except* 
ing the geraniums; these were coming into flower finely. Mr. 
Maynard, we observed, had begun to propagate his dahlias, and 
in a small house, adjoining the green-bouse, had a great number 
of stools in pots; among these were nearly all the fine kinds of 
the past year. Both in New York and in Brooklyn there is a 
great and increasing taste for dahlias, and we were surprised to 
learn that in some of the smallest city gardens nearly a hundred 
varieties are, in many instances, grown; This desire to possess 
fine dahlias is not so geners^ around Boston; but we hope soon 
to see the same zeal manifested by the amateur cultivators in its 
vicinity which has been the means of introducing the , dahlia to 
general notice in and around New York. 

We were much indebted to Mr. Maynard for his kindness, 
during our visit, in introducing us to several of the gardens in the 
city; we hope when we again visit this garden, that it will be dur- 
ing the summer season, when we shall find much that is new and 
interestbg to attract our attention. 

Mr. Russell, Florist, comer of Jay and ffilloughby Streets, 
— This collection is mostly noted for its fine geraniums, of which 
Mr. Russell has a great stock of plants, including a considerable 
number of seedlings of his own raising. The plants were ex- 
ceedingly well grown, and in this respect would compare with 
Mr. Hogg's. So early in the season but few had beguli to ex- 
pand their blossoms; one or two seedlings had a truss or two opei), 
which bid fair to be excellent flowers; Mr. Russell possesses 
a very good variety, and annually imporis new kinds. Gera- 
niums are in great demand in New lork and Brooklyn, and 
even in Philadelphia; but there does not seem to be near so 
great a. desire to grow them in the vicmily of Boston as in the 
former places: now, however, that cultivators are getting the 
newer kinds, we anticipate for them a more ready sale. We 
hope amateurs will commence the production of new geraniums 
fi'om seed; they produce their flowers during the second year of 
their growth; and their variable and sportive character, when 
raised from seed, is a source of much interest to the cultivator; 
very few American seedlings have yet been produced of any 
merit. We here saw, for the first time, a plant of the true /Rho- 
dodendron arbdreum var. Russelltdntcm. We presume we have 
seen, within the past two years, at least five or six plants in 
flower, (among them one in our own collection,) which were re- 
ceived from England under this name; but from the description 
which has been given of the flower, and from the drawing itself. 
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we baye supposed them incorrect; we are now satisfied that thej 
were so. The variety RusseUtdnum is quite different from any 
of the others^tbe flowers being of a bright rose, without any spots; 
all that we have observed previously to Mr. RusselPs plant were 
more or less spotted; and probably the plants which exist in many 
collections imder this name, and which have been received from 
Eogland, are nothing more than seedlings, of which hundreds are 
raised every year; and any of these that approach in appearance 
the RussellJdntim, are sent out for this variety : it is one of the 
most splendid, and is far superior in beauty to the hybridum; in 
our opinion it is only excelled by the &ka clerense; the foliage 
b quite different from the hybridum, and when once particularly 
observed, can easily be told from the former: no good collection 
should be without it. Mr. Russell's collection does not particu- 
larly excel in any thing but geraniums. 

We visited some other amateur gardens in which many very 
pretty collections of plants were growa; among them we may 
mention those of Mr. Brown and Mr. Howe, in Willow street. 
The former gentleman has a number of excellent camellias, and 
several fine azaleas; the green-house of the latter is attached to 
the parlor, and though small, is filled with plants, of which many 
of them are handsome specimens. Ahogether, Brooklyn affords 
many places of interest to the amateur; and we should have been 
highly gratified, had our time permitted, to have made a longer 
stay at each of those we had the pleasure of visiting. 



Abt. II. Mtiees of new and beaiUiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Jlccount of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 48. colored, 3s. pkun. Ed* 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curlis's Botanical Magcaine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eiffht plates. In monthly numbers; 3s. 6d. colored, St. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius ProfeMor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 
TOL. 111. — ^NO. T. 22 
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Paxlon's Magazine of Bdany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates^ In monthly num- 
bers. 2s. 6d. each. 

Immediately after writing the article under this head, in our last, our 
foreiffu magazines, up to a late date, came to hand, and we hope for 
the future that they will be regularly received. We shall in conse- 
quence be enabled to ^ye our readers an account of nearly or quite 
all the new plants which have been, and all that may be, introduced 
into Britain. Those of great beauty will, as heretofore, be particularly 
noticed, while those which are merely of botanical interest will be but 
slishtly mentioned. The orchideous plants, though but few are 3'et 
cultivated, will be noticed, in order that all the species, should they 
hereafter become extensively grown, may be found recorded in our 
Magazine. 

DlCOTTLEDONOUS, PoLYPETALOUS, PlaNTS. 

Malvdce<B, 

JJIBI'SCUS 
aplendens Booker Splendid Hlbiscns. A greenhouse (?) plant ; growing from twenty to 
twenty-flve feet high: color of the flowers a rosy pink: appcDrlng^la ihe •prlng; piopi^tcd' 
from seeds and cuttings; a native of New Holland. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

This is stated to be a " splendid feature " of the natural order Jlfal- 
vkcese; it was introduced some years since by Mr. Frazer, from New 
Holland, who despribes it as follows: — <' This I consider as the king of 
all the known Australian plants. 1 have seen it [the plant] twenty-two 
€eet and a half high. The flowers, this season, measured nine inches 
across ; they were of the most delicate pink and crimson color, and 
literally covered the entire plant." The plant from which the drawing 
was taken grew in a stove, but Mr. Paxton recommends keeping it in 
the green-house. It thrives in peat and loam, and is easily increased. 
It' is a highly desirable plant, and worthy of a place either in the stove 
or green-house. {Pax. Mag. Bot,, August.) 

Escallonikcedd. 

ESCALLO»NM 
iUinita Prettl. Varnished Escallonia. A green-house evergreen shrab; growing fire or 
six (?) feet high ; color of the flowers white ; appearing in August and Septemhor ; prop- 
agated by cuttings j a native of South America. Bot. Res., 1900. 

" By far the most hanly [in England] of the many species of Escal- 
lonia at present in our gardens, and is not unlikely to become a common 
evergreen." The flowers appear in terminal spikes, and are exceedingly 
neat. It is a native of the mountains of Chili, and it also grows near 
Valparaiso. The plant is stated to emit a powerful, and, to some per- 
sons, disagreeable odor, resembling the smell of swine. The drawing 
was taken from a plant in the Horticultural Society's gardens : easily 
grown from cuttings. (Bo^ Reg., Oct.) 

The genus Escall6n»a is scarcely known in our gardens. E. montevi- 
d^nsis is generally covered with hundreds of heads of flowers: we have 
a plant of this, but have never yet been able to flower it, but hope to 
do 80 the coming season. 

OnagrdcecR. 

QOOE7TAC 
vin64a L mdl , Wlne^tauied Oodetia. A pretty hardy annual ; growing a foot or more fn 
height ; color of the flowers rosy white ; appenring in July and August; increased ftMly 
by seed ; a native of California. Bot. Reg.» 1880. 

This is the last of all the new ffodetias introduced to the London 
Horticultural Society by the late Uouglas, from California. It ia a 
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handsome species, and of a delicate habit. The petals are nearly 
white, with a slight dash of purple, and the anthers of a deep crimson. 
Both this and 6. rubiciinda, noticed in our ii. p. 293, are desirable an- 
nuals. {BoL Reg. J July.) 

ProtekceiB. 

DRYA'NDR^ 

loiicifdlia Lnng-lemtd Dqr^ndn, A preen- boum evergreen fbrob ; frowing from fhur to 
sii r«et high ; color of the flower* yellnw ; flowering at various seaHons ; grows in loam, 
peat and icand ; cuttingi with difOculty rooted in sand : a native of New Holland. 
Paz. Mag. Kcit. 

Plants of the natural order to which this belongs are rarely met with 
in our gardens : the only collection at all rich in them is that belonging 
to the late Dr. Hosack, at Hyde Park, of which some notice is given 
in p. S6. They are all stately evergreen shrubs, with singular dowers, 
bot, when well grown, of a beautiful appearance. They are nearly or 
quite all natives of New Holland, ana are admirably suited to green- 
bouse culture. Drv&ndra longif6lia has handsome yellow globose flow- 
ers, covering its rich branches, at intervals, from the bottom to the top 
of the plant. The foliage is very graceful from its pendant habit; a(^ 
together it is one of the handsomest plants in this order. The drawing 
was taken from the Manchester Botanic Garden. (Pax. Mag. Bot.^ 
Sept.) 

Roskcex, 

KE'JLRIA De Candolle, (named in compliment to Mr. Win. Kerr, a botanical collector senC 
from Kew to China.) 
Jap6nlca D9 Candeilg syn : C6rcfaonis Jnp6n{enfl T%unh, Japan Kerria. A half hardf 
Bhrub i growing from four to six feet high ; with yelluw flowers ; a native of Japan. Bot. 
Reg., 1873. 

The common double corchorus, an old inhabitant of many of our 
gardens, and a shrub which should be in nil of them, is the Kerria ja- 
p6nica in its double state. *' It was supposed to be a species of Cor- 
choras, until Prof. De Candolle investigated its affinities, and decided 
that it was to l?dbus and <Spirse^a that the plant was really allied, and 
not to any Tiliaceous genus." The correctness of the opinion of this 
celebrated botanist is now fully proved by the opening of the blossoms 
of a single-flowered plant in the Horticultural Society's garden. It was 
very lately introduced by John Reeves, Esq., and is already in many 
English collections. As an ornament of the shrubbery, it is much less 
desirable than the double one; the flowers are quite small, and alto- 
gether destitute of the showiness of the former. {Bot. Reg., July.) 

OlATiE'GUS 
platyphylla. syn : C. flssa Mart, nee BogtU. BToad-Uaeed Thorn. A hardy small tree, with 
soow-white flowers. Bot. Keg., 1674. 

" Certainly in foliage, and elegance of general appearance, this is the 
handsomest of all the European hawthorns." Its crowlh is exceeding- 
ly vigorous, and the tree is loaded with bloom long aAer the [com- 
mon nawthorn is out of flower. The berries are blackish purple. Dr. 
Lindley thinks this is either " some European or North Asiatic plant," 
but cannot be traced in books. {Bot. Reg., July.) 
^yrtfaila JTert. JTno. Pear-leovcd Hawthorn. Bot. Hcg., 1877. 

This, though a handsome species, with leaves among the largest of 
the gequs, is less desirable than some others. The branches loaded 
with blossoms, are, in the spring, handsome; but the tree forms an in- 
elegant head, and the leaves drop, leaving the fruit attached to the naked 
branches. It is a native of this country, growinff in rocky woods from 
Pennsylvania to South Carolina. {Bot. Reg., July.) 

ttnacetlf^Ha Psrs. Tansy4eaosil Hawthorn. Bot. Reg., 1684. 

" Obviously known from C. odoratlssima and orientUis both by its 
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yellow solitary sessile fruit, to which a small number of leafy bracts ad- 
here irregularly, and' also bj its regularly pinnatified leaves, the fine 
toothings of which are tipped with a gland." The berries are very 
large and showy. It is a native of Greece. {Bot. Reg,y Aug.) 

odorall^fllma Hoc. Reg, C. orienlAHs BieberaU Sweetest teemUd Hawthorn, fiot. fief. 1685. 

Another very beautiful species of CratfiB^us, with very fragrant flow- 
ers, and numerous clusters of red fruit. The habit of the plant is to 
form a dense round head, rather stitf than otherwise. It is a native of 
the Crimea, and is a very showy species. {Bot Reg,^ Aug.) 

•patbulAta Miek. tym C.Ylrcinlca Ltddiges C. virldia Hort. Spathala-lMeetf Tlioni. A 
hardy ahrab, growing four or Ave feet high . Bot. Ke^., 1819. 

''I'here can be no doubt," Dr. Lindley states, "that this is the real 0. 
spathul^a of Michauz, about which so little is known, that it is alto- 
gether omitted from the Floras of Torrey, Hooker and Beck, is intro- 
duced hj name into Elliott's work on South Carolina, without that au- 
thor's being acquainted with the plant, was missed by Wildenow, and was 
unknown to De Candolie." Like many more of the indigenous species, 
though perhaps mentioned in the works of the above botanists, they are 
altogether as much unknown to amateurs and nurserymen as if they were 
natives of a foreign clime. Indeed, the only one which is cultivated to 
any extent is the old English hawthorn, the C. Oxyac4otha, a native 
of Britain. We sincerely hope that in future they will attract niore 
attention : it does not certainly speak much for the taste of our cultiva- 
tors to see a tribe of plants, so valued hi England, entirely neglected, 
and, in fact, unknown in their native country. One great object of our 
noticing these, is to impress upon lovers of une shrubs the value of our 
indigenous species of nawthorns. {BoL Reg.y Sept.) 

Ardala Dee. syn : ^ispilus Ar^nia WUld. TtaeAronia Thorn. Growf to a large size, and 
1«, next to C. maroecAna and bRterophylla, the moat like timber of all the thome ; a naUve 
of tbe Levant. Bou Beg., 1897. 

This is a very showy species in its fruit. Its growth is rapid, forming 
a handsome head, " and on account of the great quantity of apricot- 
colored fruit with which it is loaded, is a suitable ornament for lawns 
and grass in pleasure grounds." {Bot. ifeg*., Oct.) 

mexir&na Dec. Mexican Hawthorn. A hardy (?) small tree, with large whke fl^wera ; 
n native of Mexico j propagated readily by gralting upon the common hawthorn. Bot. 
Reg., ]9i0. 

A very beautiful species, though there is some doubt whether it will 
prove hardy in our severe climate. " The flowers are almost as large 
as those of some kinds of pear, and appearing, as they do, in abun- 
dance, from the rich green bosom of the leaves, produce a striking ef- 
fect." The fruit is in some estimation among the Mexicans. Budded 
upon the common hawthorn, it makes shoots from five to seven feet 
long the first season. {BoL Reg.y Nov.) 

glanduI4« Tar. marrintha, syn : C. glandu^6ia Dee, and C. macrintha Loddigee Long- 

alined clandular Hawthorn, fiot. fieg., 19i*i. 
" T rntertain no doabt of its being a mere variety of C. glanda16ia, posaibly of hybrid ex- 
traction, between that specie* and C. CUis-eilli."— /<m^by. 

'< A fine vigorous American thorn, forming a tree with a spreading 
head, and having fine dark green leaves, amongst which are intermixed 
stout curved spires of unusual length. It flowers in May, and produces 
an abundance of its deep vermilion red haws in the autumn." This 
variety is not noticed bv any writers u|K)n the wild trees of our country, 
and is probably of garden origin. {Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

JIO'SA 
sfcniea LinH. syn : J?, trifoliita Beec B, temita Peiret R. cherok^ensie Denm tt, D&rca 
Dee. it. hystrix IumU. m»Mgr. 1 17. R. Icvigita Miek. Tbwb-UnU China Kose. A 
species reqniring a grten-hooae } growth delicate ; flowers pure while $ a native of Chlaa« 
Bot. Keg., VSL 
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The Cherokee rose is so well known that it is hardly necessary to 
describe it here: it has long been an inmate of our green-houses. Its 
bmutiful foliage and snow white blossoms have given it a claim upon 
our care which few other roses, in their single state, can be said to pos- 
sess. In England, it flourishes trained to a'isouth wall, but in this coun- 
try it requires the j>rotection of a green-house. It is well suited for con- 
servatories for tratniog up a raner ; and the profusion of its white 
blossoms forms a pleasing contrast with the varied hues of the Greville 
and Boursalt. Dr. Lindley suggests the mixing of this species with 
some of the Chinese varieties, so us to impart to them, in a de^e, the 
beauty and delicacy of its foliage. We have no doubt that^ with a ju- 
dicious intermixture, it might be used to some benefiL {BoL Reg., 
Jan.) 

In this order is now to be found in bloom many very beautiful roses. 
In Mr« Sweetser^s garden Noisette Lamarque has been very splendid: 
it has just shed its last blossoms; this variety is a very free flowering 
kind, and its robust habit renders it easily manageable. We have now 
tea strombio in full flower: the monthly cabbage rose, said to be ex- 
cellent, is also budded. Smithes yellow Noisette, and the yellow tea 
roses, are scarce, hut they are now blooming wherever kepL Hardy 
roses, in the open garden, have had their shoots mostly destroyed in the 
vicinity of Boston the past winter. Tree roses, where not protected, 
have suffered badly. 

LegutnindceiB. 

TRirCTLIUM 

fnrAtum lAnit Fard«>4 ClorM. An annnnl tpecief , with ere«m-cfllorpd flowers ; appearing 
In June i grows in black peaty soil } a native of Calirornla. fiot. Res., 1885. 

Introduced by Mr« Douzlas to the Horticultural Society's garden in 
1835, but ripeniog no seeiis, was afterwards lost. It is desirable in a 
garden, and we should judge that patches of it in the border would 
have a pleasing appearance. This species belongs to the curious 
class whose bracts collect into one involucra, like tliose of an umbel- 
liferous plant: it is one of the handsomest of the genus. {Bot JReg., 
Aug.) 
xupr.vos 



JatiiAlius Jtgmrdk Arpad4««oed Lnpin. A hardy perenniai plant, with lisht purple flowers; 
appearing Oom July to September; Increased by seeds and by divisfoa oftiie roots; a 
native of Calirornla.- Bot. Reg., 1891. 



Apparently distinct from both L. rivulkris and L, littor^is, to' 
which, however, it approaches more nearly than to L. polyphyllus. 
Like all the perennial lupinus, it is a desirable plant for the border. 

Dr. Agardh, in his Synop. Oen. Lupini, has described sevent^r-six 
species: of these Mr. Douglas collectea the immense number of thirty- 
four- (Bot. Reg., Sept.) 

CY'TISUS 
c6liciu Ouuane .£ollnn Cyttsna. A fmen-tionse plant; growfttg fVt>in two to three feet hlfb) 
flowers of a light yellow ; appearing in May ; a native of Italy. Bot. Reg., 1903: 

Very few of the cytisuses are cultivated in our collections, except 
the common one C. Labtirnum. They are scarcely hardy enoueh to en- 
dure our climate, and needinff the ^otection of the green-bouse is 
probably the cause of their ne^ect. This species is very pretty. The 
seeds were received from Pro!. Tenore, at Naples. It is a native of 
Stromboli, in Italy, where it was discovered by Prof. Gussone. Seeds 
communicated to W. F. Strangways produced flowers last season. 
{Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

OENi'STA, (ofdoubtAil meaning. It Is said to be derived f^nin genu^ the knee, beeause the 
branches are flexible, like the knee Joint.) 
BOBospirnM Ohsssiu syn : Bpirtium monospdraraB Lmm. Single-«c«detf Genista. A slen- 
der ireen-house shrub j growing foar or five feet high ; with white flowers ; appearing 
In' May and Jiuei ptppagated by seeds and cuttings; a native of Sicily. Bot. 
fte|., 1918. 
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Not beautiful, but " one of the most deliciously fragrant ahruba in 
the world. It is difficult to imagine any thing more delicate and grateful 
than the sweet odor that its tender snow-white blossoms diffuse in the 
conservatory, in the months of May and June." The plate represents 
a leafless slender branch, from which spring out two lateral racemes of 
flowers, somewhat resemblinc an orobus. It is a native of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, extending alon^ the coasts of Barbarv, Sicily 
and Greece, and gaining its eastern limit upon Mount Sinai. It cannot 
bear the cold of the French shore. The drawing was taken from a 
plant that flowered in the Epsom Nursei^ of the Messrs. Young. This 
will be a valuable addition to our green-houses, which are now so lim- 
ited in their fragrant plants,^ and we hope will be speedily introduced. 
{Bot, Reg., Dec.) 

wfCA'CfA 

vestlta CmHM. Cnnningham's Acacia. An evergreen f reen-hmiM sbnib ; |70w4ng fhm 
four to six feet hich ; flowers brif ht yellow : appearinc in Apiit and May ; propagated by 
cuulhgii; gwvrn in loam and peat; a native of Nrw Holland. Paxt. Aiag. Bot. 

One of the most graceful of this l)eautiful tribe of plants. The A, 
longif51ia, verticiliata, armkta and lophintha are old inhabitants of our 
green-houses, and to some collections have been added manv new spe- 
cies; l)ut we believe the t^. vestita is rarely to be met with. Some 
years since we saw a plant at Mr. Hogg's, New York, which, from our 
faint recollection, resembled this: it is called conspicua in some cata- 
logues, and this was the name under which the one we saw opened its 
blossoms. They are produced in the greatest abundance upon all the 
terminal shoots, which are gracefully pendant, and the foliage of the 
plant is scarcely seen; wc consider it as far more elegant than any of 
the others we have seen, and it should be in every collection; its easy 
growth and its great beauty entitle it to general cultivation. {Pax, 
Mag. Bot., Aug.) 

ERYTHRTNA 
Crtita-fcilll £. Cock's-corob Coral Tree. A itove plant ; growing flrom fdz to twelve feet 
high ; flowers velvety crimson ; appearing at various saaaooa; propagated by cattlBgs; 
grown in loam, peat and dung. Paxt. Mag. Bot. 

Though this has long been grown in the English gardens, and noticed 
m all their works upon gardening, still it has not yet attracted a great deal 
of attention among our amateurs or nurserymen; we rarely see it in the 
collections of the former, and plants cannot generally be [lurchased of 
the latter. We presume this has arisen from the supposition that it 
could not be made to produce its brilliant blossoms without the aid of a 
stove. It may, however, be treated in the same manner as the dahlia, 
and its gorgeous spikes of flowers have a splendid appearance, in the 
open ffarden, in autumn. To produce flowers at any other season, it 
must have the temperature of the stove; but it will annually flower in 
great perfection treated precisely like the dahlia. No garden should be 
without a plant. {Pax. Mag. JBot,^ Sept.) 
HavE.^ 

CAM Bonp. Cel8*s Hovea. A green-hoate shrub ; growing flrom two to four feet high ; 
with blue flowers ; appearing in June and July ; increased by cutUogs and seeds ; culti- 
▼ated In sandy loam and peat. Pax. Mac. Bot. 

One of the hajadsomest of the New Holland Legumin^cie, but diffi- 
cult to cultivate, and rarely to be met with in collections; it has never 
vet produced its flowers in this country, and plants are with difficulty 
kept in a healthy state; it is one of those which puzzle all the efforts 
of the amateur eardener in trying to bring to a flowering state. 
The habit of the plant is not vigorous in its greatest health. Tne flow- 
ers are produced in axillary clusters, in such numbera as to clothe the 
branches with them, and lieing of a deep rich blue, have an elegant ap- 

Eearance. It is worthy all the care that can be given it, and we yet 
ope it will be made to produce its blossoms in our green-houses. 
{Fax. Mag. Bot.yDec.) 
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EUTAQCIA Jt. Br0WM 

p&osena Swt, tyn : DUlwynta p^ngfrns Cunn. M5S. Pnn^ent-leaved Eutaxia. A green-IiouM 
•hnib ; pawing from two to tour feet high ; with orange and yetluw flowKrs ; appearing 
in May aad Jane ; propagated by cuttiop ; cultiraied In loaiD,peat and sand ; a na- 
tive of New Holland. Fait. Mag. B<.t. 

This, and the £. fi»yrtif61ia, are t^e only two species or the. genus 
Eut&xia; the latter i^ to be found in many collections, and is an exceed- 
ingly beautifulplant; but the £. pungens i^ stated to be considerably 
handtsomer. The flowers are produced in dense heads, near the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and are very showy. The foliage is longer 
and handsomer than the myrtifdlia. (rax. Mag. Bot.y Dec.) 

Eut&zia myrtif51ia is now displaying its flowers in the collection of 
Mr. Towne. 

Stackhovsx^cem. 

BTACKHOIP3/.4 (so named in bnoor of tba late Jolin Stackboiite, Esq., F. L. S., of Pon- 
darris, in Cornwall, author of a splendid work on Submarine Plants.--5mi^.) 
Bon^gyaa Loft. Pink<t^etf Stackboosla. A half bardy perennial plant; growing two feet 
higb ; with white flower* ; appearing in April and May ; a native or Van Dleman'a 
Land. Bot. Aeg., 1917. 

A neat herbaceous plant, with terminal spikes of white flowers, the 
tips of which are touched with pink, from whence its name. 

The genus Stackhotis«a has hitherto contained only two species, but 
Dr. Lindley has dried specimens of three others, all natives of New 
Holland and Van Dieman's Land. S. mon6gyna, if it should prove 
a hardy perennial, would be a valuable plant. {^Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

Pitiospordicea. 

S6Ilya heterophylla. This prettv little evergreen twiner is now dis- 
playing its pendulous light blue flowers, trained to the trellis on the 
baek wall of the conservatory at Belmont Place. It is planted out into 
the ground, and will probably, in a short time, cover a large space. 
Though not showy, its delicate blue flowers are pleasing objects among 
the deep green foliage. • 

GeranidicecB. 

Geraninras are now displaying their beautiful blossoms wherever 
grown. At Mr. Cushing's, Belmont Place, there is quite a display. 
Those we noticed that were flne were Adelinee, a rosy one with deep 
red pencilling. Admiral Nelson, a red one with dark lines, and Mary 
Queen of *Scot8. At Mr. Wilder's, some new kinds are in bloom; and 
at Mr. Sweetser's, some flne sorts are out. In our collection 
two very excellent ones, BoujjanvilletAnum and Sylv^rii, are in flower : 
the former is a rosy one, with red lines: the latter a crimson, with 
darkerpencilling. The flne collections or Messrs. Hogg and others, in 
New York, will be in full beauty by the time this appears in print. 

Babamtndcece. 

TROPiFOLUItt 

brachyc^rna Hooker tt JimoU. Shott-spurr&d 1* mpieoUim. A training greenhouse plant } 
with yellow flowers ; appearing durliig summer ; increased by seeds and by the roots j a 
native of Valparaiso. Bot. Reg., 1!>93. 

The tropeeolums, excepting the common T. miijas and its varieties, 
are all delicate little twinini^ plants, with singular blossoms. The Ca- 
nary bird flower, T. peregrinum, is an exact resemblance of this domes- 
tic songster, and the T. pentaphyllum and tricol6rum are both elegant 
plants; to the.se the present one may be added, ** forming the prettiest 
possible match" for the last of the above, ''whose, habit it possesses, 
with a substitution of clear, delicate yellow in the petals for the rich 
crimson of that species." It was introduced some years since, but was 
lost; and the drawing was taken from a plant which was received from 
Valpu'aiso, in 1836. Dr. Lindley states that there are yettwo species. 
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" T.jpoljrphylluin, whose flowers grow in heads as large as the first, 
and T. azOlreum, which, to the herbage of T. tricolor, adds the color 
of the deep blue of the Siberian larkspur." None of the species, ex- 
cept the cogtimon garden one, are yet common in our collections. {Bot. 
Beg.f Jan.) 

BeganikcetR. 

platinirdlte PlBtaDQs4«aoti Begonia. A sbrnbby itoTe plant ; (rowing fhun sight to tea 
fe«t high ; with rose colored flowers ; sppearing in autumn ; prnwigstsd hj cuttings ; 
eultivated in light loamy rich soil ; a native of Brazil. Pax. Mag. not. 

Though this tribe of plants is but little cultivated in our gardens, 
there are yet some handsome individuals belonging to it : the subject of 
the present remarks is an exception to the above; it is possessed of 
roucn beautv, and is deserving a place in every stove. The flowers are 
larffe, and freelv produced, appearing in abundance among the large 
ana handsome roliage. It is said to flower freely around Pans, where 
it is extensively grown, but in England is shy of producing bloom. 
Easily cultivated. {Pax, Mag, Bot., July.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
EncdcecB. 

AZA'LEA 

? var. Rawp^ni Paxt. C. Bawion's Azalea. A busby shrub ; growing abont two feet high ; 
with deep red Howers ; appearing in April and May ; propagated by cutUngs ; cnltivated 
in leaf soil and heath mould. Paxt. Alag. Sot. 
Mr. Menzies, who raised (he variety Rnwfdnt, utatni aa hit belief^ that it was *< prodnted 
between 4be A. indica var. pbtenicea and the Abodod^ndron cauc4«kcum atrovireas." 

From the appearance of the flgnre, very splendid. Each shoot is ter- 
minated with three flowers of the deepest crimson, and this number is 
stated to be invariably produced. It will form a fine addition to the in- 
creasing number of varieties of the Indian azaleas, which are among 
the most ornamental and ffee grewing plants of the green-house or 
conservatory. They are also particularly adapted for house culture, 
where they may be made to display their flowers without trouble. A. 
var. Raws6nt is a very desirable plant. {Pax. Mag, Bot.^ July.) 

JlHODGDE'NDRON 
chemicl«tu8 L. Groond-cistiu Rhododendron. A dwarf green-honse shrub ; with pale 
pink blussoms ; appearing in spring ; propagated by cuttings ; cultivated in peat and 
sand. • 

This is the most dwarf of all the rhododendrons, scarcely exceed- 
ing a few inches in height; the growth of the whole plant is entirely diA 
ferent from the other species, so much so that it would not be known, 
by many as belonging to the same genus. The flowers are delicate, of 
a pale pink or flesh color, and appear in threes upon short terminal 
branches. It is a species which should be in every collection of plants. 
Though not showy, it possesses more elegance and gracefulness than any 
plant we are acquainted with. Seeds were first transmitted to Messrs. 
Loddiges, in 1786, from whence plants were raised; since that time it 
has found its way into most all English collections. It is a native of 
Austria, and though needing protection in England, will, we think, from 
its native locality, be hardy in our gardens. It requires a shaded situa- 
tion. (^Pax. Mag. Bot., Sept.) 

In this onler, no plants contribute so much to the beauty of the green- 
house in winter as tne tribe of heaths. Where there is a good coUeo- 
tion,not a day passes, from September to April, but there is a continual 
display of blossoms; and to what flower shall we look for equal delicacy 
of coloring? to what class shall we turn and find such varied and jret 
pleasing forms? Indeed few, if any, plants, can claim our admiration 
m such a degree as the heath. Wherever grown, they are now display- 
mg their ever beautiful Monoms. 
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At Belmont Place, E. versita coccinea, TentHc6sa sup^rba, and a 
seedling raised by Mr. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, are 
displaymg their blossoms. £. irdens has been most splendid, hut is now 
past its prime. 

At Mr. Towne's, E. ri^bida, one of the handsomest, is about throwing 
out a second crop of flowers; this species is exceedingly desirable on 
account of its early bloomiog: a cutting a year old will show flowers. 
£. pub^scens minor is also full of its exquisite little pink corols. E, 
tubifldra and ventricdsa, the former elegant, were also, at a late day, 
still expanding fresh flowers. 

We. have ourselves E. rilbida, b&ccans and caffra (?) in bloom; we 
greatly admire the b&ccans; ri^bida is- just beginning to expand, and 
will be charming in a few days. Much attention has lately been given 
to ericas; and we hope another season will find the amateurs around 
Boston and New York progressing rapidly towards growing good col^ 
lections. 

Zobefi^ceae. 

CLINTCNXf 
folch^Ua LndL Pretty Clintovte. An annual plant ; growing four or five Ine bet high ; 

irith dorple and white flowers ; increased by aeed : a native of California. Bot. Reg., 

1909. 

Another of the many beautiful annuals discovered by Douglas on the 
coast of California, the seeds of which he sent to the London Horticul- 
tural Society. It somewhat resembles C. ^legans, and, like that, is so 
slender in its habit, and so shy of ripening seeds, that it will only be 
kept in collections with considerable care. C. ^legans, planted in 
patches of light rich soil, presents a lovely appearance, vnth its azure 
blue and white flowers. In its wild state, C. pulch^Ua is much smaller 
than C. ^legans. (Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

Asterdcea. 

CRA9PFDIA (said to be to called fkom frinfe^ In allutlon to the feathery pappus.— >l»r«(.) 
gladca Spr0iif. Glaucous Craspedia. An herbaceous fiwme plant: growing a fool or more in 
height, with yellow flowers: appearing in spring. A native of Van Dienian*s Land. 
Bot. Reg., 1908. 

A singular plant, with dense heads of yellow flowers, possessing con- 
siderable beauty. It is quite diflferent from other comnound flowers, and 
is deserving of a place in any garden. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

AOUA'NTRE Una. 
MnnfMn LIndl. Capt. Mangle's Rodanthe. An annual plairt : vrowing a foot high ; with 
rose colored flowers : propagated by seeds : cultivated in loam : a native of Mew Hol- 
land. Paz. Uag. Bot. 

A very splendid annual, with rose colored flowers, delicate foliage, 
and exquisite habit. ''No plant," Mr. Paxton says, "can be more desira- 
ble, or worthy of a place in the flower garden, than the present; for 
beauty and loveliness of flowers, it gives way to none; for freedom of 
disposition to produce them, it stands unexcelled." It is piobably one 
of the latest and finest acquisitions to our gardens. The seeds may be 
sown at various seasons, and by successive plantings, and, with the aid 
of a green-house, they may be made to flower nearly the whole year. 
It is a most desirable plant for the green-house, where its delicate bios- 
aoma will expand in greater perfection than in the open air. Seeds are 
ripened in abundance. Seeas of it have been planted in our garden 
this spring, and a copious supply of flowers may be anticipated in the 
summer. {Pax, Mag. Bot.) 

CinchonikcejB, 



RONDELBT/4 Plum, (so named by Plumier after Guillanme Rondelet,a physician and i 
ralist, bom in 1507, died in 1566.— De Th^.) 
odor&ta Dec. syn : JZ. speddsa Hort, Sweet-scented Rondeletla. A stove shmb ; growing 
f^om four to six feet high ; with TermUion colored flowers ; appearing in December ; a 
native of Havana. Bot. Reg.. 1915. 

A preny species of this small genus, with fragrant vermilion blos- 
VOL. III. — NO. V. 23 
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iioms, appearing In terminal corymbs or bunches. It is a native of Ha- 
yana, where it was found by Jacquin, growing on "bush-covered rocks, 
near the sea," and sometimes upon the nakea rock itself; he describes it 
as an " inelegant straggling shrub, about six feet high," and states that 
Its flowers are " as sweet-scented as violets." Cultivated in a stove, 
this odor exists only in a slight degree. It requires the heat of the stove 
the year through, and will not b«ar to be exposed to the open air of 
Britain even in the summer. Drt^wn from the collection of the Messrs. 
Loddiges, m 1834. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

FolemonidcecB. 

QVUJl 
tenuifldra Li$utl. Slender-flowered Gllla. A bnrdy annual ; growing two feet bfgh ; witJi 
violet and roae colored flowers } appearing in Auguit j increased by seeds ', a native of 
California. Bot. Reg., 1888. 

Less beautiful than any of the gilias heretofore introduced. It was 
discovered by Mr. Douglas, and sent home under the name of 6. spj^n- 
dens; but Dr. Lindley has not thought it deserving of that appellation. 
The habit of the plant is very slender; the flowers are smaller than the 
G. tricolor, and are of a clear violet color on the inside, and a pale rose 
on the outside; the latter color *^is much aflected bv the presence of inna- 
merable short deep red lines, which are as delicate as if they were 
drawn with the point of a needle." This species will form a ^ood 
companion to the 6. tricolor, when grown in a pot; and its tiny violet 
colored blossoms will be a desirable addition to the nosegays of winter. 
For border cultivation it will be scarcely worth planting. {Bot. Reg., 
Sept.) 

LEPTOSrPHON Benth0m (literally almder-tubt, in allurlon to the structure of tbe corolla.) 
androBiceus Bexth. Andmnce-like Leptosiplion. A hardy annual ; growing about a foot 
high ; with flowers varying from white to blue ; appearing in June and July ; a native of 
California; introiluced in 1839. Pax. Mag. Bot.^ 

A very beautiful hardy annual, with dense capitate corymbs of lonff 
slender dorollas, varying in their hue from white to pale blue and 
pink: at the base of these corymbs are a number of floral leaves, from 
the centre of which arise the flowers. It is a native of California, and 
is one of the rich acquisitions of Mr. Douglass. It does not thrive dur- 
ing the hot weather of summer, but its flowers are produced in perfec- 
tion when the nights are cool, with heavy dews; the seeds should con- 
Be<]^uently either be sown in the fall, to have them bloom in earl^ spring, 
or m June, to flower in autumn. It will flourish in a shady situation. 
Its seeds are sparingly produced. {Pax. Mag. Bot., Nov.) 

denslfldras BeiHh, Thick- Jlowered Leptosipbon. A hardy annual ; growing about ten in- 
ches in height ; with flowers varying from white to blue ; appearing in June and July ; 
a native of California. Pax. Mag. Hot. 

Differing from L. androskceus in its flowers, which are three times as 
larffe and with a much shorter tube; they are not produced so numerously, 
ana, taken altogether, this species is much interior to the former. Its 
habit and mode of cultivation are the same. Introduced by Mr. Doug- 
las. {Pax. Mag. Bot., Nov.) 

Myrsinidcea. 

AEDI'SIA (fVom ardit, the point of a weapon, in allasim to the abarp-polnted iegmeata 
of the corolla.) 
odontophvlla Jtlph. Det. Tooth4eae0tf Ardfsia. A atove shrub; growing four feet and 
upwards in height; with pale salmon colored flowers; appearing in July; a native of 
Bencal. Bot. Reg., It'QS. ' 

" Independently of its being, like all the ardisias, a handsome ever- 
green, this species is remarkable for its delicious fragrance." The flow- 
ers are produced in axillary racemes, gracefully pendulous, and of a 
pale salmon color; the foliage is very handsome.. Flowered for the 
first time in England in the Exotic Nursery of Mr. Knight. AH the 
ardisias should oe in stove collections. Both in foliage and flowers, 
and particularly in their fruit, they are always ornamental. {Bot. Reg.,* 
Sept.) 
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Primuldcea, 

DODOLA'BM Lbidl. (In CDmplimeiit to Mr. DouflM, whote zml in the eflllfletlon tif Becdf 
Bad piMta, Bn4 wbOM untimely end, have richly earned for him a niche in the long gal- 
lery of departed science. ) 
Birtfis IjutH 8nnwy Dou^lnaia. A bardy perennial berbaceona plant ; inrowlnff a foot or 
tuoft in heicbt ; with puriite flower*, appearing in June (0 ; increaaed -by leeds ; a native 
of the Eocky Mouataina ; introduced in 1829. Bot. Beg., J886. 

This genus b commemorative of the indefatigable aeal of the Jate 
Mr. Douglas, in collecting seeds and plants. Perhaps it may be tboqgbt 
by somo that a more dhowy plant migkt have been selected, among the 
rery many which he has described, for adding thereto his name — one 
that would be more likely to be generallv diffused in gardens than in all 
probability thepresent subject ever will. But liotanists seem not to 
regard this. The genus Linnfe^a is composed of only one species and 
one variety, plants not growing more than three or four inches high, and 
rarely kiiown, only in botanical works, beyond their native localities. 
DouglasM niv^is will, however, carry down his name to posterity, and 
wherever it is grown, it will not fail to remind the amateur of the un- 
timely fate of this excellent botanist, and of the value to our gardens 
of the numerous plants and shrubs he discovered and introduced into 
Britain. From an account, published by Dr. Lindley, in Brande*9 
Journal, in 1898, we learn that — 

'* Upon his [Mr. Douglas'nJ joumejr across the Rocky Mountains, in 
April, 1827, in latitude 53° N., longitude 118^ W., at an estimated 
elevation of 13.000 feet above the level of the sea, the attention of Mr. 
Douglas was attracted by a brilliant purple patch amidst the sur- 
rounding snow. On approaching it, he was surprised to find that the 
color which had arrested his eye was caused by the blossoms of a little 
plant, from which the superincumbent snow had not yet melted awa]^. 
The well known ^laxlfraga oppositif6lia immediately occurred to his 
recollection, and he at first imagined he had either discovered that 
species, or one nearly allied to it; out, upon a liloser inspection, he per- 
ceived that it was not a <Saxifraga, bat a genus apparently new." 

From the description of the plant, drawn up from specimens, sub- 
mitted to Dr. Lindley for examination, we condense the followin||f : 
Stems round, with rigid branched short hairs, densely clothed with 
opposite spreading leaves; leaves dull glaucous ^reen, semi-amplexcaul, 
linear obtuse, covered with hairs; flowers of a vivid purple, innindibuli- 
form, proceeding from the axils of the upper leaves, from three to six 
on each branch ; they are at first sessile, but their footstalks subse- 

auently lengthen; calyx 'hairy, obconical, angular, about the length of 
ie tube, wnich is ventricose, and rather longer than the calyx; limb 
spreading, five-parted, with cuneate oblong^ obtuse segments; antliera 
linear, oblong, nearly sessile; ovarium superior, obovate one-celled; 
capsule of a cartillaginous texture, surrounded by the persistent calyx, 
one-celled, with five recurring valves; seeds two peltate oblong. From 
these characters. Dr. Lindley refers the plant to Frimulkceie. 

Since the above account was published, plants have been raised 
from seeds collected by Mr. Douglas, in California, in the London Hor- 
ticultural Society's garden, where they flowered in July, 1835, and sub- 
sequently in April, 1836. It grows freely in peat and safid, and ripens 
its seeds in small quantities. Only two plants were raised at first, and 
these were kept in the green-house; but it is probable that it will thrive 
best with the treatment of Alpine plants; undoubtedly it would flourish 
better in our gardens than in those of Britain. 

The flowers are very numerous, entirely covering the plant; and, from 
its early blooming and Alpine character, will prove a valuable addition 
to our collections; as it npens seeds, it will oe, probably, soon intro- 
daced. iBot. Reg., Sept.) 
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We have now in bloom a fine specimen of Dodecktheon integrif^- 
lium; it has thrown up a flower stem about twenty inches in height, 
which is terminated with upwards of twenty-five exquisite white blos- 
soms, and ten or twelve buds not yet expanded. It is a charming object, 
and is the only one we have ever seen in collections around Boston. It 
is, we believe, perfectly hardy, and may be grown in the open border; 
but that does not prevent its being grown in pots in the green-house, 
where it shows to much more advantage than if standing in the open 
ground: nothing can exceed the graceuilness of its blossoms or the 
snowy whiteness of its petals. 

ScrophularidceiB. 

jIPTCSIMUM BMrchdl 
depr^s^um BentM. MSS. lyn : Ru^llin depresfn Tkurh. ? Oh1end6rflia prodinibens Lekm. De- 
pressed Aptcwiiiiuiu. A green>hou86 under shrub : irmwing two or more feet liigh: 
with pale blue flowers j a native of the Ca(je of Good Hope. Bot. Reg., 1883. 

A very beautiful, prostrate growing shrub, with numerous pale blue 
flowers, marked, on the inner part of each limb, with a darker spot. It 
was not in English collections in August last, the drawing and descrip- 
tion having been communicated by Dr. Lehmann, of Hamburgh, under 
whose care it was raised. It was brought to Europe by the celebrated 
botanist, Mr. Ecklon, who found it in the Karro, near Hermanskraal, 
on the Great Fish River, flowering from October to December. Thia 
plant is nearly allied to Salpigldssis. 

In the text* Dr. Lindley enumerates six other species of dflptdsimum. 
(Bot. Reg., July.) 

dANTIRRHPNUM £. (The name, which may be literally rendered Bnootwort, has ohvUmiSj 

beun derived (torn the appearance of the corolla, wbich retembles the snout of some 

animal.) 

glanduld^um Litidl, Glandular Snap-dragon. A hardy annual ; growing from one to two 

feet high ; with rose and yellow flowers ; appearing in Aujeustand September ;Mttci«aaed 

hy seeds ; cultivated In common toil ; a native of California. Bot. Reg., 1693. 

A very pretty annual snap-dragon, found by Mr. Douglas in Califor- 
nia, and said to be the *' first species of the genus Antirrhinum which 
has been found certainly wild in the New World." The nA. Or6n- 
tium that are to be met with in this country are supposed to have been 
introduced from Europe. The present subject grows erect, and is ter- 
minated with a lon^ dense raceme of handsome flowers, which are rose 
colored on the outside, and ochre colored on the inner; it will grow in 
any soil, and ripens its seeds freely. A very desirable annual. iBoU 
Reg,^ Sept.) 

PENTSTE'MON 
beterophyliam Xtiufi. Vartoaa-lMved Pentatemon. A hardy berbaoeouf plant; icrawiiif 
from one to two feet higb ; with purple flowers ; appearing from June to October j prop- 
agated by cuttings and seeds ; cultivated in common soil ; a native of California. Bot. 
Reg., 1899. 

A very beautiful species of this fine tribe, with erect purple flowers. 
The stems are rather woody, and, if not supported, fall to the ground, 
and throw out lateral shoots. Introduced by Mr. Douglas from Calir 
fomia, and raised in the Horticultural Society's garden. {Bot. Reg.^ 
Oct.) 

Marrayimis Hook. Mr. Murray*! scarlet Pentatamon. A hardy perennial plant ; growing 
from four to five feet high,} with bright scarlet flowers; appearing tbroughoat tbe latter 
part of summer and autumn; propagated by seeds; a native of tbe Texaa. Pax. Maf. 

One of the most brilliant pentstemons that has ever been introduced: 
it was discovered by the late Mr. Drummond at San Felipe, in Texas, 
and seeds were transmitted to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, in 18S5. 
The flowers spring from the axils of the leaves, and are produced in 
branched racemes of from two to six each, rather drooping from the 
length of the peduncle. The nearest approach to this is the P. specie- 
sum, which is less readily increased and cultivated. The present sab- 
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ject wiU flourish in any soil, but prefere a sandy peat. On the dried 
wDd specimen in the {possession of Dr. Hooker, fifty-aix flowers were 
counted. Cultivated with care, this number will undoubtedly be greatly 
increased. Named after Mr. Murray, the curator of the Botanic Gar- 
den at Glasgow. (Pax. Mag. J3o(., Dec.) 

eardinAlui Lindl, BcKriet-Jlovertd Mimiilui. An berbaceoas green-house plant ; growfsg from 
four tn BIX feet ; with icarlet tlowera : appearing from July to September; propagated by 
seeds and dickers ; grown in loam and leaf mould. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

A Yery robust species, growingsix feet and upwards in height, intro- 
duced from California by Mr. Douglas. It is a very rapid grower, 
reaching the height aboTe before fall : it is then covered with its singular 
scarlet blossoms, which are produced on long, erect, solitary footstalks. 
The plants should be repotted frequently, to have them attain a good 
size, and during summer they may be plunged in the border, where they 
will advance their flower stems at a rapid rate; those frequently shifted 
from February to June, and then set in the border, crew seven feet 
from the base of the stem. It flourishes in a soil oi loam and leaf 
mould, and, when blooming, requires a great quantity of water. It b 
the most showy one that has been introduced, and is well adapted for 
autumn flowering when the salvias, lobelias, &c., are displaying their 
brilliant colored blossoms. We possess a few plants, which will bloom 
in the course of the summer, (rax. Mag. Bot. Oct.) 

We have just seen (April 22d,) at Belmont Place, several fine 
mimuluses in bloom: the showiest of^ these was one called Marshal's new 
red; each limb of the corolla being marked with a large dark brown 
spot, in the same manner of the three lower ones on the true M. Smithn. 
It is one'of the most desirable we have ever observed: the seeds were 
received from Liverpool. All the new mimuluses are pretty for pot 
culture, and deserving of extensive cultivation. 

Collinsuibicolor. — See in our i.p. 194; additional information, supplied 
by Mr. Paxton, states that when sown 'Mn summer they Jo not 
last long, the generality of their roots being small and fibrous; they are 
in consequence apt to ^et scorched by the sun; but when sown in autumn, 
where the plants are mtended to produce their flowers the succeeding 
spring, notning c^n surpass the richness its masses of cheerful blue 
flowers present." We have now plants in pots, the seeds of which 
were sown in February, which are over a fobt high, and yet show no 
sis^ns of flowering: we shall turn them into the border in a few davs, 
when we expect a charming display. Like many other plants in this 
order, thev will not bear our hot sun. 

Calceolaria pfcUida, a plant of, is now flowering at Mr. Towne's, and 
has expanded upwards of two hundred of its lovely pale yellow flowers: 
the plant is four feet high and is one of the prettiest objects we have 
seen for a long time : several new ones will soon begin to throw up 
their flower buds in the same collection. 

Yerbenicea. 

CLERODI/NDRON 
spscioHssimiim Beaatinil scarlet Clerodendron. A green-house braocbing sbrab $ with 
rieh scarlet flowers ; appearing in August and September; propaitated by cuuings ; cul- 
tivated in beatb mould, loam, and vegetable mould. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

A very fine plant, from the appearance of the figure, which was com- 
municated by Messrs. Lucombe, Prince and Co., Nuservmen, Exeter, 
in whose collection it flowered, and who have furnished the following 
information respecting the species : — 

*' The Cleroa^ndron speciosissimum may be looked upon as one of 
the greatest acquisitions to our ornamental conservatory, and summer 
border plants, tnat has vet been introduced. The plant which furnish- 
ed the sample of our drawing is in the house, but we have also a very 
fine one planted out in the boraer : the plant in the house we have treat- 
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ed with a temperature of from 65^ to 70'', with a plentiful sapplr of 
water: it has grown amazingly, and ia now a fine plant, four feet high, 
covered with beautiful luxuriant foliage, and each snoot terminated with 
large spreading panicles of rich scarlet flowers, each flower two inches 
long; and the whole plant having open, all at once, several hundred 
blossoms. It has now been in this splendid state for more than six 
weeks, and promijtes to continue quite as long again. It thrives in 
equal parts of heath mould, loam and vegetable soil, and delights in being 
frequently washed with the syringe." Cuttings of the young wooa 
root freely in sand under a bell-glass. To the above description we 
need only add, that from the appearance of the plate it must be a splen- 
did acquisition to our gardens. {Pax. Max, BoL Nov.) 

Some remarks on the beauty of the Ferbena ehameedrifdlia will be 
found in p. 165. We have, since writing them, seen this little gem grow- 
ing in a tub in the stove at Belmont Place: its shoots had extended many 
feet over the sides, and were just beginning to open their dazzling blos- 
soms. Ferbena ven6sa is a beautiful annual, and a bed of it forms a 
pleasing contrast with one of the V, chamaedrif^lia. 

LahidiceiB. 
Gardoquia Hook^rt Bentham (See our i. p. 328.) From another 
figure in Paxion?8 Magazine of Botany for December, and some re- . 
marks upon the plant, we learn " that to ensure a good growth and a 
free state of flowering, it is necessary to keep the plant almost constant- 
ly excited, and to do this no place is better adapted than a green-house 
kept rather close. A plant at Chats worth kept in the stove assumes a 
delicate and drawn appearance, while others, in a small house, interme- 
diate between that and the green-house, look healthy, form handsome 
plants, flowering abundantly and richly from the latter part of May un- 
til late in October." The best soil is a mixture of loam and peat: the 
watering should be carefully done, or the plants will suffer: the draining 
of the pots should be also attended to. Cuttings root in sand, under a 
bell-glass, in a gentle heat. Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, possesses this 
species. It is a native of the mountains of South Carolina, where the 
seeds were gathered by Alexander Gordon, and transmitted to London, 
from whence plants have been imported by Mr. Buist. The foliase ia 
extremely delicate, while the flowers are nearly as large, and as bril- 
liant, as the <S&lvia spl^ndens. 

Hydrophylldce(B. 

PHACFUA 
Ylnirdlia Poxton Vine-leaved Pbacelia. A hardy anoaal ; gmwlng aboat eigbteen incbfls 
hlKh ; flowers bright blue } appearing in the auttunn ; incfeaaed by eeeds ; a naUve of 
Texas. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

A neat little annual, discovered by Mr. Drummond, in Texas: the 
flowers are small but produced in considerable abundance, though not 
crowded, and are of a very bright blue : the habit of the plant is neat, 
and its foliage handsome, it will grow in any rich soil. (Pox. Mag. 
jBo«.,July.) 

Phac^lia tanacetif61ia is now in flower at Mr. Cushing's, Belmont 
Place: the plants were raised from seeds received from Mrs. Marryatt: 
it is a much prettier species than the above. The flowers are at first 
disposed in clusters, which extend in length as they open, until they be- 
come one-sided id-curved racemes: they are not handsome for pot cul- 
ture, but only suitable for border cultivation. 



NEMCyPHILA Jihataa (fVom JV\mioff, a grove, pftstee, to love ; In ilIuiioD to the partiality of 
this ipecies to grow in a ahndy place.) 
inflgnis Beiitk. Showy Nemophila. A half hardy annual ; vrowing aboot a foot high ; 
with deep bloe flowers ; appearing all summer ; increaaad by seeds } eultlvnted in light 
rich soil ; a native of California. Tax. Mag. Bot. 
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Nothing can be prettier than this little plant: it is already in some 
eardeos, and has been occasionally noticed by us in our second Volume. 
The plants have somewhat the habit of an eschscholtzia, and are ex- 
tremely prolific in large flowers, one inch in diameter, which are deep 
blue withm, and of a paler hue without: towards the centre of the co- 
rolla the blue shades into a soft white: it is one of the rich treasures 
collected by Douglas, in Caliiornia. Mr. Pazton states that " if sown 
as early as the season will permit, in the spring, on a warm south bor- 
der, observing to transplant when the weather is fine, and the plants 
Sretty strong, a brilliant display of its rich blue blossoms will be pro- 
uced, which will continue beautiful a great part of the season." He 
also states thdt a small bed filled with the Nem<5])hi]a inpignis, another 
with Ferbdna ehamiedrifblia, and a third with £schsch61tzta crdcea, 
"alternating and diversifying the colors of each, will make a very 
showv appearance until October." To the above we might also add 
the r eroena vendsa. We should like to see patches of each of these 
planted in this manner, particularly of Nem6phila insignis and Esch- 
flch6ltzia crdcea: two more showy annuals are not to be found. Pax. 
Mag. Bot., Aug.^ 

Pots of N. insignis are now in full splendor in the conservatory at 
Belmont Place; and the rambling stems, overhanging the pots, covered 
with masses of deep blue Bowers, were the most pleasing objects which 
we have lately seen. It is an excellent plant for pot culture, thriving in 
peat and loam, and apparently well suited to the cool temperature of the 
green-house: during the hot days of our summer the plants do not dis- 
play their flowers near so well as in autumn, when the temperature is 
cooler; with heavy dews. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

CommelinikceiB. 

DICBORIZA'I7DAA 
ibTT'ifl^'^ •^i*' Thynt-Zowtred Dicborlzandri. A perennial aCove plant ; frowinf ftom 
tbTM lo foar feet high ; flowers of a bright rich blue ; oppearing In autumn ; increased 
by aeedsand divifion of the mota } cnltlvated in loam, peat, and vegetable mould ; a na- 
tive of Braall. Paz. Mag. Bot. 

A very showy autumnal flowering stove plant, with dense spikes or 
thvrses of rich blue flowers: Mr. Paxton states that it is highly worthy 
Off cultivation, as it is easily grown, and flowers freely. The plants, 
Mrben in a growing state, deliffht in a superabundance of moisture, and 
should be frequently syringed. Raised from seeds> some years since : 
introduced from Brazil. (Pax. Mag. Bot., July.) 

^maryllkcex. 

ISXFNf 

-tff^«^.«*ff Herb, arn : PnncrAtium Amdncae^. K^rclnnn/hwertd T»menp. A bulboaa itove 
perennial ; growing two feet high ; with yellow flowers ; appnarinc in May or June ; 
IncrMsed by offaetu ; culUvated in turfy loam, aand and peat } a native of Peru. Paz. 
Mag. Boc. 

A splendid bulbous plant, rare in English collections, and to be found 
in but few in this country : the bulb throws up a flower stem to the height 
of two feet, which is terminated with a head, of from three to six flow- 
erg, according to the strength of the bulb; they are of a deep rich yel- 
low, about six inches in length, and delightfully fragrant. No collec- 
tion of AmarylUcees should be without it. (Pax. Mag. Bot., Jan.) 

This species is noticed as having displayed its blossoms for the first 
time in this country at Belmont Place, in our I. p. 329. Last year the 
same bulb did not produce any flowers; but it is now throwing up a 
strong spike, which will probably open its truly superb and odoriferous 
blossoms towards the middle of May. At the same place several ama- 
lyliiaes are in bloom.' 
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Iriddceoi. 

FRTS 
aUita Dktr, 0711 : /. torpMAta Daf, I, infcr6ptera FoJkZ. /. tmnstaffina BmL Sim!I-«ui^ 
Irlfi. A graen -house plant; growing about a footbi|li; with various colored flowera ; 
appearini io March ; increased by divialon of the roots ; cultivated like the other species j 
a native of Algiers. Bot. Reg., I87& 

A very pretty species, a native of Algiers : it is also said to be a na- 
tive of sterile meadows and rocks in Sicily, and common in Portugal 
and Spain, at the foot of hills. In England it produced its blossoms, 
which are bluei and beautifully marked, in a border, with no other pro- 
tection than a common mat. The flowers have a pleasant smell, be- 
tween that of the hyacinth and the elder. (^Bot. Reg,, July.) 

LA P£YRO(rs/jfl Pour, (in cnmpliment to Mons. Picot de la Peyrouae, author of figoiM on 
Pyrenean Plants, and a abort history of the Pyrencan Flora.) 
4ncep*s Kerr Two-^difel La Peyrousia. A green-hnuve plant; growing aboQt six indiet 
high ; with white flow era ; appearing in June and July ; Increased by offsetts and seeds; 
a native of the Ca(ie of Good Hope. Bot. Reg., 1903. 

A pretty little plant, long known^ <' having nothing to boast of in point 
of rich coloring or fantastical structure, but with a pretty modest aspect, 
and a delicate, delightful perfume." The plants throw up short denoe 
spikes of white flowers, which perfect seeds in October. It has gene- 
rally been kept under green-house ciilture,but will thrive in a cold frame. 
(Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

SI9TRPNCIirUM 
framlnifdlium var. pdmllum LhuU, A green-honae plant ; growing six or eight Inchce 
high i with yellow flowers ; appearing in May ; increased by division of the roots and by 
seeds ; a native of Valparaiso. Bol. Reg., 1915. 

Stated to be "a, beautiful little perennial, found on the mountains 
near Valparaiso and Conception." The flowers are small, of a deep 
yellow, with a purple spot at the base of each divi^on, and appearing 
tolerably numerous. It should be treated as a frame plant, where it 
would succeed better than in the green-house. The plant first flowered 
in May last, in the garden of Robert Mangles, Esq. 

Dr. Lindley remarks,^hat it " is not a little remarkable that none of 
the man^ wealthy cultivators of flowers should not have thought of 
constructing moveable glass-houses, that should be only erected during 
winter, and totally removed after the end of the frosts in spring,'' for 
the purpose of growing those species and varieties of plants which sue* 
ceed better in a situation protected from frost and damp in winter, but 
without artificial heat. " A thousand pounds so expended would pro* 
duce a far greater result than three ttiousand applied in the common 
manner; and the annual cost of keeping such houses in order would be 
nothing compared with the expense of green-houses and stoves." These 
same remarks will very well apply to our own cultivators. When it ia 
recollected how many very nne plants require only mere protection 
from severe frosts to produce their blossoms, it is somewhat to be won- 
dered that there have not been such erected. The magnificent hvbrid 
rhododendrons, the magnolias, azaleas, pa&onies, ericas, and, indeed, nu- 
merous other plants which we could mention, might be as well or 
healthier cultivated in such a situation than in ordinary green-houses. 
We hope the subject will attract the attention of our amateurs. In 
this country, where all kinds of labor and fuel are so enormously high, 
it becomes an object of some considerable importance to devise the 
cheapest means of procuring the greatest enjoyment from a collection 
of plants ; and in no way can this be done more economically than by 
the erection of glass cases without flues, but built in such a manner as 
to exclude the cold as much as possible, so that, by the aid of a few mats, 
or straw, in the severest weatner, the temperature may not fall much 
below the freezing point. In such a house a far finer display of flowers, 
of those splendid tribes of plants wrhave just named, will be produced, 
than in the green-house. (Bot. J^eg., Dec.) 
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wrrsEsiA 

coiyniti<V4a Smith Corymbose WftHenia. An everfreen inven-bouM plant ; glowing a foot 
or more in height ; Willi small blue flowen ; arpenring in Aueuat and Beptember ; eulti- 
▼ated in sandy peat j a native of tlie Gape of Uoed Hope. Pax. Maf. Bot. 

An old inhabitant of in'een-house collections in England, "hy no 
means a despicable plant:" the flowers are small^ bright blue, and are 
produced in dense corymbs at the extremity of the principal shoots. 
The plant has green lance-shaped leaves, that contrast prettily with the 
blue flowers. Mr. Paxton informs us that it is " one of the many that 
require particularly steady attention in cultivation: the plant should be 
allowed plenty or pot room; and, when well established, sandy peat 
may be made use or: they should not stand where the air is freely ad- 
mitred to them. {Pax. Mag. Bot Jan.,) 

In thid order we have now in bloom Spar&xis versicolor, and two 
other species or varieties; they are all charming at this season. Tricho- 
n^ma pupar&scens is just beginning to open its slender spikes of pale 
purple or lilac colored blossoms. A species of fxia, received for /. 
maculita, but which appears to be /. capit^ta, is also exceedingly ele- 
gant; the bulbs have thrown up stems about two feet high, which are 
terminated by a capitate head of delicate white flowers, the base of each 
petal marked with deep blue. /. viridifldra and several others will be 
m flower soon. 

Orc/itddceo!. 

l*he great length to which the present article has extended has ren- 
dered it necessary for us to defer giving the notice of the plants of this 
order until our next: a very short description of each will then appear. 



Besides the plants in flower as enumerated in the above orders, the fol- 
lowing may be named: — In i?anunculkcece, Ad6ni« verndtlis is now 
adommg the border with Its lovely golden blossoms ; a patch, or 
patches, of it, is indispensable to the flower garden at this season, when 
so few of Flora's votaries deign to greet our eyes with their fair blossoms. 
At Mr.' Sweetser's, ranunculuses, in pots, are now blooming; and in 
our garden, some ten or twelve pots of plants will be in their greatest 
beauty in the course of a week or two. At Mr. Lathe's, a bed of sev- 
eral hundred is gorgeous with various colored flowers. Clematis fl6ri- 
da fl6re pldno is blooming, at Belmont Place, in the conservatory: in 
Fapaveracee, at the same place, Eschsch61tzta cr6cea is surpassmgly 
splendid, where, from ten till two o'clock of every sun-shiny day, a 
number of pots of plants of it are displaying their elegant orange yel- 
low flowers; in Cactkeeee, £piphyllum Ackerm&nu is opening its mag- 
nificent blossoms; Mr. Haggerston informed us that a late flower 
measured eight inches in diameter; C. Vanddsta is also finely budded: 
in Melastomkcete, Mel&stoma atrom^lia is making a fine show: and in 
Scrophulari^cero, Schiz&nthus difiilsus and piilnktus are the snowiest 
ornaments of the conservatory; some of the plants are six feet high, 
and covered with blossoms the whole distance up. At Mr. Cnshing's, 
also, in j^dphodeliAcese, Lachenkh'a versicolor yet remains in lieauty. 
In .^yrsiniacese, Ardisia crenuRta, in the stove, is most splendid, with 
its numerous umbels of shining scarlet berries; in JRubi^cea;, Exost^m- 
ma longifl^ra, singular for its pancratium-like flowers, is ornamental; 
in M^VfkcefBy as usual, throughout the season here, //ibfscus J?dsa si- 
D^osis, the double varieties of, are full of their superb blossoms. In 
.Afyrt^ese, Callist^mon speci^sus and lanceolktus, ^formerly belonging 
to Metrosiddros, and so called now in many garuens,) have each, in 
our collection, opened several of their showy flowers; and in i7ut2kcee, 
Didsma capitikta is charming, with its abundant heads of purple flowers. 
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Cornea speci6sa is elegant at Mr. Towne's. In Leffumin^ceae, Wis- 
taria Consequkna, at Mr. Wilder's, is opening one cluster of flowers, 
upon a very small plant in a small pot. 

Titnely hints to the Flarieulturiat. — The season has now so far ad- 
vanced that the operation of planting the flower borders may now com- 
mence. From the first to the fifteenth of the month, sowings should 
be made of all those hardy varieties of annuals which it is desirable to 
have early in bloom : we do not intend the floriculturist to understand, 
by this that the same seeds, planted later in the season, will not display 
their blossoms, — far from it; on the contrary, many kinds which are 
generally sown during the first part of this month, would flower much finer 
if the operation were delayed a few weeks. Many persons err in sup- 
posing that it is useless to plant seeds, unless the same can be got into 
the ground before the frost is scarcely out in the spring; some of the 
hardiest annuals should be planted in the fall; but, as a general time to 
plant half hardy and tender ones, we should say from the fifteenth of 
this monthr to the tenth of June. A great number of the fine new Ca- 
lifornian ones should not be plarited till after this last date, as the flow- 
ers would be burnt up if they appeared in summer. Were this rule 
adopted for a greater part of all annuals, we should not hear such fre- 

Suent complaints to the seedsmen of the vitality of seeds, as we now do. 
t may be well here to remark that all plants with long spindle-shaped 
roots do not flourish so well after trausplanting,and hence such as [>oppies, 
eschscholtzias, argemones, larkspurs and others, should be sown in situa- 
tions where they are to remain to flower for the season. Sweet peas should 
be well soaked before sowing, as should also cypress vine seeds. Globe 
amaranthus seeds should be taken out of the hulls, and be soaked 
twenty-four hours, in milk and water, in a tepid state. Not more than 
five persons out of fifty ever get up globe seeds, and why? because they 
are planted, hulls and all, in the open ground, in April or May. 
After the seeds are soaked sufliciently, plant them in a warm situation 
in the border, which time should be the latter part of May or early in 
June, certainly not before the ground is warm; if there is a hot-bed at 
hand, the best wav is to plant in a box in that. 

Bv'the twentieth of the month, when all danger of frost is over, the 
borders will be ready to receive many of the plants which have been 
grown in the green-house; where there are duplicate geraniums, the 
same should be turned out into clumps, where they will produce their 
flowers all summer. Fuchsias should be turned out in the same man- 
neo; no flowers are prettier than the different species and varieties. 
For dazzling eflect, no plants are better suited than the iSalvia spMn- 
dens and fulgens; young plants, struck immediately from cuttings, and 

glanted out about the twentieth, will form large bushes by autumn, and 
e covered with their scarlet blossoms. S. involucrkta is pretty, but 
destitute of the brilliancy of the others. Petunia phoenicea and nyc- 
taginifldra, with all the new varieties of them, should be turned out of 
pote into a rich part of the border: the effect of a bed of the phoenicea 
can only be conceived by an inspection of the same. P. nyctaginifldra, 
trained to a wall or trellis, on a westerly aspect, will present a profuse- 
ness of fraffrant white flowers. The common dark China rose, J?. 
sanguinea, is a most eligible plant for turning into the border; planted 
in a well manured spot, they will throw up strong suckers by autumn^ 
which will be terminated with clusters of from ten to twenty flowers; 
the old common China is also well adapted to the same object. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. T. Address delivered before the Massachusetts HorticuU 
tural Society^ at their Eighth Jinniversary^ Sept. 17, 1836. 
By Ezra Weston, Jr. Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 40-. Boston: 
1836; with some observations on the prospects of the Society. 

It must be a source of great pleasure to every patron of hor- 
ticultural science in this vicinity, and especially to the members 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to observe the. 
prosperous condition to which that Society has arrived within a 
few years. Commenced under happy auspices, and aided, 
supported, and encouraged by men of the first talents and abili- 
ties, it has gone on increasing in strength and power. By the 
late report of its President, read in its hall on the fourth of March, 
1837, it would seem that its funds wete in a highly prosperous 
condition, its respectability abroad such as to give it a high stand 
for usefulness and honor, while its sympathy and co-operation 
with distinguished societies, and the private efforts of individuals, 
have been repeatedly solicited. Deeply interested in its pros- 
perity and welfare as is the writer, the question ha3 often occurred 
to him, in what manner could it still be made more useful than 
now ? A few observations on this point. 

The President, in his report before alluded to, has dropped a 
valuable hint on the appropriation of its funds to the erection of 
a suitable building for the weekly exhibition of fruits and flowers, 
and, at the same time, capable of other uses, by which an income 
by rent should be constantly accruing to the treasury of the So- 
ciety. With a prospective view of still increased utility, we 
•are glad to perceive that he has also borne in mind the ultimate 
object, the establishment of an experimental garden. What- 
ever project may hasten the fulfilment of this scheme must be 
hailed with pleasure. The advantages which have arisen from 
the weekly exhibitions, and from the annual festivals, in growing 
and encouraging a taste for such pursuits, are incalculable. And 
yet much remains to be done. The Society may be considered 
as yet in its infancy, — an infancy, indeed, which gives a noble 
promise of a glorious manhood. We trust, therefore, that this 
suggestion of the President will be duly considered. A Society 
of upwards of three hundred immediate members should possess 
its own hall, suitable for all the purposes of scientific research 
and study. With such a generous provision, and thus only, can 
it sustain with increasing effect its credit, respectability and use- 
fulness. 
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Its garden for experiraental purposes is greatly needed. The 
unfortunate result of the one' first estahlislied at Mount Auhum, 
has, it may be feared, induced many to think too little of its impor- 
tance. On a very light and poor soil, and with the divided labors 
of the superintendent of the Cemetery, what could be reasonably 
expected? Such a garden, were it but a single acre, and its soil 
such as could not be surpassed, would require the constant and 
undivided attention of a first rate gardener. We do not over- 
state the matter, — indeed, we fear it has been too much neglec- 
ted. For the correction of the synonymy of fruit, what a nice 
degree of care and skill is requisite! The analysis of physiological 
botany would be required, and act no mean part. The very 
mechanical operation of comparison in wood, bud, stem and 
leaves, as well as fruit, is a matter of no hasty judgment or prac- 
tice. We appeal to that distinguished cultivator, the chairman 
of the Committee on Synonymes, in support of this assertion; 
and with the delightful acquaintance which we have the honor of 

Eossessing with the Pomologist of Salem, we well know, from 
is own practice, somewhat of that nicely of comparison and 
patience of research needed in such studies. Those truly mu- 
nificent donations from the distinguished Van Mons, both to the 
Society and to individuals, important as they have been to culti- 
vators, would be still greatly enhanced by the experiments and 
studies of the Society's gardens, and become still wider extend- 
ed through an impartial distribution. What such individuals as 
Lowell and Manning are doing, the Society would do, and with 
greater means, because undivided by the cares of business, or 
the engagements of other and higher studies which press upon 
their time. Nor would their co-operation with its labors be in 
the least impaired, but the rather assisted and encouraged. 

But this Society is not simply a pomological institution. Ev- 
ery year introduces to our notice some new, rare, perhaps valu- 
able, vegetable production for the table, besides fruits. Almost 
every foreign journal makes us acquainted with the latest discov- 
ered improvement on old varieties, or hitherto unknown species, 
worthy of experiment. Where but in such an institution should 
they be fairly tested? Where but within its precincts could every 
experiment be made on their best cultivation? Where but under 
the fostering care of its gardener could they receive the most 
constant and unprejudiced attention? Where could they be more 
zealously watched, or more patiently investigated? From whence 
could their recommendation or their condemnation, as valuable 
or worthless, as suitable to our climate or to a more southern, 
as proper for this soil or that, better emanate? What is the case 
now? We ask for no purpose of censure or complaint. Who 
has fairly tested the (Xxalis crenkta, the Qulnoa^ (Chenopddium 
Qttlnoa,) of Chili? Distributed as now^ neither new seeds nor 
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fruits, in the very nature of the case^ can receive that attention 
which they demand. A single year's experience is nothing; a 
trial in one soil alone is next to useless; a starveling growth in a 
green-house, or a too rapid endeavor at acclimation^ are not fair 
tests. When the Arracacha,(.^rracd€ia esculenta,) from South 
America, was introduced to notice a few years ago, it shared, for 
aught we icnow, the same fate to which the O'xalis cren^ta seems 
to be inclined. Had the now gorgeous dahlia, on its first intro- 
duction, been denied the almost innumerable trials for improve- 
ment, and rejected as a flaunting rose or nankin, or purple-flow- 
ering gigantic weed, our parterres and borders would have been 
destitute of their greatest autumnal attractions. Whatever may 
produce for us a new and valuable root or esculent, is surely as 
worthy of deep and mature consideration and patient attention; 
and while Pomona is lavishing her golden treasures in the halls 
of the institution, the no less necessary and far more indispensa- 
ble products, which we receive more directly from the earth, 
should hold an honorable place on its tables, and receive a kindred 
attention; and in no more certain way could this be effected than 
by the primary labors of the experimental garden. 

Go with me, kind reader! to the Society's exhibition, some 
sunny day of June, and cast your eyes around the indescribably 
beautiful display of that single favorite flower, the rose, there 
blushing and breathing, in unrivalled elegance, under a thousand 
wonderful varieties. Pyramids of roses^ from the delicate Scotch, 
or twining Ayrshire, with their fine pure white, purple, or golden 
petals, to the monstrous hundred leaved, or compact double 
Chinese hybrid varieties, — from the sweet scented eglantine, 
gathered in the next pasture, to the fine white, or yellow tea plant 
of China; kinds, too, bearing the w^ell known names of distin- 
guished florists, as Boursalt and Noisette, rise from the tables, or 
grace the walls. The skill of the florist and the amateur are 
called into action and combination. A splendid amaryllis, or a 
long fringed crinum from some consei-vatory, may perchance be 
discovered among this group; perchance a gorgeous bouquet. or 
two of other productions ot flowery June. Or wait, reader! 
till the cooler months of September and October, nay, even 
until the first steps of November remind us of winter's approach, 
and then, when roses and lilies have long faded, other and rival floral 
gems in the many dyed dahlia occupy the flower stands. Beside 
the three great epochs in the florist's year, the tulip, the rose, and 
the dahlia seasons, you will find all the new and rare produc- 
tions of the garden which taste and a laudable zeal could com- 
mand. This weekly display, so generously opened to the public 
every Saturday morning, gives you a fair estimate of the floral 
department of the Society. •Nor is its generosity unrewarded; 
the crowded halls, filled with the fashion, beauty and science of 
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the public, attest the eistiinacion of the privilege to snatch a pass- 
ing glimpse at nature. 

But the Massachus.etts Horticultural Society is neither exclu- 
sively pomological nor floricultural. That spirit which dictated, 
in the words of its constitution, the appointment of *' Lecturers 
on Botany and Vegetable Physiology, on Entortology, so far as 
it relates to Horticulture, and on Horticultural Chemistry," in- 
tended a higher and more purely scientific field of operation tlian 
the mere production and exhibition of a new fruit or flower. To 
make these departments useful, a greater and better opportunity 
for their researches is needed. We speak more pai'ticularly now 
of the first of these. The distribution' of the few (often, per- 
haps, exceedingly rare,) seeds, which the Society receive from 
distinguished correspondents abroad, among so many individuals, 
though, perhaps, unavoidable under the present system, is yet an 
exceedingly bad mode of operation. Should they be some 
splendid or ornamental production, they appear again at some 
future exhibition; but be they the rarest botanical gems of the 
vegetable kingdom, provided they do not dazzle the eye with bril- 
liancy of color, or perfume the air with adelicious odor, they perish 
too often an untimely death in the neglected seed beds of the florist. 
Nor is this any thing wonderful. Any one may be a florist, but 
few florists are botanists. A botanist's and a florist's flower, 
too, are very difierent affairs; yet horticulture recognizes the one 
with no less attention than it does the other. With an experi- 
mental garden this would be otherwise: to it should all seeds be 
first directed. A perfect specimen of every plant raised, .em- 
bracing as much of its roots, stem, leaves, flowers and seed as 
are necessary, should be. carefully preserved for the herbarium 
of the Society. Its relative merits should be reported at some 
proper time. Thus, besides gradually collecting an invaluable 
herbarium for the cabinets of the Society, the florist or the bota- 
nist would receive from the Society's gardens whatever seeds, 
scions, cuttings, or the like, to which they may be justly en- 
titled. 

Beside the collection of Cape of Good Hope bulbs and seeds, 
lately received from the Baron Von Ludwig, and which may be 
found in the green-houses and collections of several members of 
the Society, and with whom some of which have flowered, we 
lately noticed the transmission of a package of seeds from that 
distinguished botanist. Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersburgh. From 
such a source we may expect whatever is new and rare. To 
tliat region of the north, and from the Imperial Gardens, over 
which Dr. Fischer has been for several years a Professor, we 
are already indebted for much that is interesting and curious in 
the floral world. Whoever have received them in their distri- 
bution, by the '^ Committee on Flowers," would render a distin- 
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guisbed service to the Society, to report, at some future meeting, 
the result of iheir experiments, and to present for preservation 
at the hall a specimen of each, with its name and locality as re- 
ceived. Should tlie Librarian after the exhibition cause such to be 
properly dried, numbered, labelled, &c. after the directions of. 
the Articles II. and IV. of the By-Laws, a great object would be 
accomplished, in the absence of a garden and its proper manage- 
ment, with its necessary accompaniments, a cabinet, herbarium, 
and collections of seeds and plants. 

Having long felt the great need of some method for rendering 
the studies of comparison and analysis more easy and sure, be- 
side that which already exists in the Society's library, and in the 
free, kind and generous spirit for extension of valuable informa- 
tion on the part of the several committees on fruits and flowers, 
it is easy to imagine that some such system like the above would 
greatly promote this end. The florist as well as the botanist 
often needs the use of the cabinet and the garden for consuhation, 
to consider with precision and on unquestioned authority the sy- 
Donyme, or correct name of his plants. He may not be content 
with such uncertain and indefinite titles to the pests of his labors 
as the bug and the fly ^ the cut worm and the grub; but in order 
to meet his insidious and crafty foe, he would know more of its 
transmutations, study its habits, detect its operations, and check 
its depredations. Nor might he be satisfied with the mechanical 
knowledge of the propriety of this pr that soil tp successful cul- 
tivation, but would fain learn all the secrets of its chemical action. 
It were necessary, then, that he should be better provided and 
furnished with specimens and drawings, preparations, and other 
apparatus deposited in the hall of the Society, and accessible tP 
inspection and examination. If a spur has been already given to 
the great subject of horticulture in the vicinity of Boston by the 
means possessed — means so inadequate to its vastness and im- 
portance — if by the exertions of individuals and the diflusion of 
correct principles, through the combined efibrts of the members 
of this Society in its comparative infancy — what incalculable ad- 
vantageous results may be anticipated for the future, with greater 
facilities and ampler means. .We could wish to see a similar and 
simultaneous attention to the science, as well as the practice, of 
this noble art; that seizing nature in the very midst of its busy 
operations, we should bend its secret designs and intentions to 
our designs. The field of action to the fructist and to the florist 
is almost boundless, and the wonderful results of their researches 
into the mysteries of their several departments of study are in- 
calculable; but it needs the constant aid of a scientific spirit and 
taste to render them, with any degree of certainty, effective and 
brilliant. 

It was with such sentiments as these that we laid down Mr. 
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Weston's address before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
on its eighth anniversary. This gentleman has happily alluded to 
the importance of horticultural pursuits, independent of their 
claim as a means of innocent amusement. He conceives that 
the generous spirit manifested in the weekly exhibitions before 
alluded to, has had a good moral effect, not only on those who 
contribute, but upon those who frequent them as casual specta- 
tors; that such should be patronized for their intrinsic merits, as 
affording equally the man of business and of leisure a source of 
improvement and pleasure; that upon the public mind they are 
capable of exercising a similar influence as a gallery of paintings 
or statuary. 

Digressing from the usual track of these addresses, necessari- 
ly confined in their character to the peculiar bearings which the 
subject holds with the pursuits of their several authors; and pro- 
fessing neither an extensive practical or theoretical knowledge, 
yet deeply interested in the good and beautiful of this department 
of science, Mr. Weston has contrived to introduce to our notice 
some of the more remarkable facts and discoveries in vegetable 
physiology which have distinguished the present age. Claiming 
no originality of his own, he has conferred no small benefit, in 
the dissemination of correct principles of others, by giving to an 
extended circle of readers a condensed and clear exposition of 
what might have been otherwise difficult to obtain. This modest 
eulogium on the distinguished services of Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. 
Knight, and lastly, the venerable Van Mons, was peculiarly an 
appropriate .subject for such.an occasion, and before such a Soci- 
ety. We consider it a happy effort to introduce to the notice of 
its members and of the public, and to interest them in behalf of 
science, some of the most curious and attractive subjects con- 
nected with horticultural pursuits. 

In the address, reference is made to the efforts of Mr. Knight 
in producing new fruits by cross impregnation. " This method," 
observes Mr. Weston, ^^ is complicated, and he never appears 
to have carried the experiment to much length, and it is also a 
method somewhat uncertain." In the succeeding remarks, he 
shows, from the direct testimony of Sir Joseph Banks, and the 
universal testimony of experience, that the best fruits have been 
raised from seed carefully selected. This fact serves as an intro- 
duction to his exposition of the beautiful experiments of Van 
Mons, instituted on the very same principle; which experiments, 
continued for nearly half a century, under almost every possible 
discouragement, have conferred an immense benefit to this coun- 
try and to Europe, in the origin and increase of the finest fruits. 

We have thus introduced this sketch of the address, because 
we fear the language above quoted has been misunderstood. In 
justice to the writer, we add our own conviction of the perfect 
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correctness of his position. Mr. Knight was indeed eminentlj 
successful in his experiments. Some of the best fruits of our 
catalogues were the result of this process. Nevertheless it is a 
delicate process, subject to tedious anxiety and long patience, in 
expectation of something exceedingly good among considerable 
that may be poor and mean. Seedling fruits, as was well known 
before the results and methods of Van Mons's theory were ascer- 
tained, were long coming to perfection, or even into bearing. It 
were necessary to wait many years, in the ordmary method, for 
each new production to acquire sufficient strength to make blos- 
som buds, and bear the long wished for fruit. The data which 
the Belgian horticulturist has given, by which to judge from the 
leaves and stems respecting the. quality of the fruit, were not be- 
fore known with any degree of certainty. Left to the ordinary 
course of things, the pear, procured by cross impregnation, must 
require nearly twenty years to have a fair trial, and the apple and 
plum their proportionate time; or aided by all the then known 
effects of early grafting on stocks of a smaller and slower growth, 
and other expedients, still the chance of a good and standard fruit 
among a host of inferior ones was very uncertain. This has been 
very lately exemplified in the floricultural line. From thirty 
thousand seedling dahlias at Widnall's, (a celebrated dahlia grower 
in England,) six only were deemed worthy of further care; and 
every mere tyro in floriculture well knows that from his impreg- 
nated plants the chance of success is only proportional to the 
number of seedlings. We are told that the superb Abodod^ndron 
&lta cler^nse was one of eighteen hundred seedlings from im- 
pregnated parentage. With these, and a thousand other instances 
of the uncertainty of impregnated seedlings answering the expec- 
tations of the fruit and flower grower, it was very properly ob- 
served, that ^^ the method was complicated and somewhat un- 
certain." That this was Mr. Weston's opinion of the relative 
advantages of the system of Knight and of Van Mons we have 
no doubt; and with our knowledge of the latter 's success from 
his own peculiar method, we must also coincide with this senti- 
ment. To the florist, cross impregnation will always be valu^ 
able, as aflbrding him an almost illimitable field in the production 
of those vegetable monsters, his peculiar delight and pride — 
curious, wonderful and admirable, as works of art and modifica- 
tions of nature^ but wholly thrown out of the sympathy of the 
botanist, except as instances of the mysteries of vegetable phy- 
siology in its strange metamorphoses under constrained and artifi- 
cial circumstances. To the kitchen gardener, and even to the 
agriculturist, it is a subject of importance in the possible produc- 
tion of some new and valuable variety of grain, root, or the like, 
firom old and long known races. By this mode, after a series of 
experiments, undoubtedly many of the more tender plants of 
VOL. III. — NO. V. 25 * 
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southern latitudes could be made to survive, in their modified off* 
spring, the rigors of a more northern clime. The benefits which 
Mr. Knight has conferred on horticulture by his skill and experi- 
ments, not only in cross impregnation, but in other branches of 
his study, need no comment. His name will endure, a proud 
monument of philanthropy, exercised in pursuits at once dignified 
and useful. 

We close as we begun, with congratulation at the prospects of 
the Society. We trust that every means will be taken to pro- 
mote its interests, by rendering it capable of extensive influence 
on the happiness and welfare oif the community. 

John Lewis Russell. 
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Part I. of the second volume of Chandler and BooIVb Illui' 
trations of the Camellice, containing four beautifully colored 
plates, with the history and description of each, was to appear 
in London on the first of April. In Imp. 4to. IO9. 6d. each. 

The Orchidacece of Mexico and Guatemala^ by James Bate- 
roan, Esq., is to appear early in May. Only one hundred and 
twenty-five copies will be published, and each part will be 
raised to non subscribers from one guinea and a half, (the 
subscribers' price,) to two guineas. This work will not interfere 
with Dr. Lmdley's Sertum Orchideum^ as an arrangement has 
been made, by which the same species will not be figured ia 
the respective publications. The first number of the latter work, 
(as a specimen,) will also appear in May. 

A Horticultural Tour through Germany y Belgium, and 
jPrance, during. 1836, by James Forbes, F. H. S., author of 
the Hortus Wohumensis, is to appear in May. It will be pub- 
lished in royal and demy 8vo. 

The Hon. and Rev.Wm. Herbert's new work on Amaryllacem, 
which has been announced for some time, was to certainly ap- 
pear in April. 

Dr. Lindley has in a state of considerable forwardness the 
second volume of Ladies^ Botany^ which will perfect the work. 

w3 Botanial Lexicon of the terms, facts, and doctrines of Ve- 
getable Physiology, by the Rev. Patrick Keith, F. L. S.^ in 
1 vol. Svo., with numerous illustrations, is nearly ready. 
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No. I. of The FlotDtT'gardtn^ by James Reonie, M. A,, 
assisted by several eminent florists and amateurs, to be com- 

{leted in six or eight monthly parts, will soon be published, 
t Tvill contain directions for the cuhivation of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, Perennials, and Green-house and Hot-house plants in 
general. To be illustrated with plates. Price Is. each part. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



'Art. I. General Notice. 

The Stumpi of the Silver Fir, (A^'biea Vteeay) inereate in diameter 
after the tree i$ felled. — M. Dut rochet, wishing to verify this fact, which 
he had previou»ly observed in 183S, procured, in 183$, from the forests 
of the Jura, several stumps of thid tree, which were in a living state 
when taken up. One, which was the stump of a tree felled in 1821, 
had thu« been 'increasing in diameter during fourteen years: the new 
wood and bark being easily distinguishable from the former wood and 
hark, which were in a state of incipient decomposition. 

The total thickness of the fourteen layers of this new ligneous pro- 
duction was 6.669 lines, (nearly half an inch,) in the yerticalpart or the 
stump: and this thickness is increased to about 8.032 lines, (tnree quar- 
ters or an inch,) in the ligneous part of the callosity, (bourrelety) pro- 
traded over a part of the section made by the axe. Another stump was 
that of a tree felled in 1743, and it was still full of life when it was ex- 
amined, at the commencement of the year 1836. The wood formed 
since the tree was felled consisted of ninetv-two layers, the total thick- 
ness of which was nearly two inches. The wood of which the stump 
was composed, when the tree was felled, entirely disappeared; and the 
thick rim, or callosity, which had formed round the margin, had curled 
over so as almost to cover the top of the stump. This stump, which 
had lived and increased in diameter during ninety-two years, would, in 
all probability, have endured much lonser; so that we are ignorant how 
far this singular prolongation of life ana increase of growth may extend 
in stumps aeprived of tneir trunk and leaves, and which only receive 
liauid nourishment from the roots. It results fron) this, that the growth 
or trees in diameter is the result of a local development: and that the 
organic matter of this increase does not descend from the upper parts 
of the trunk, as some physiologists still think. {L' Hermes , Dec. 34, 
1836, translated into the Uard. Mag. for March.) 
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Art. IL Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Double Chinese Primrose. — A double variety of this beautiful plant 
h«8 lately been exhibited before the London Horticdltural Society. The 
flower is finely fringed, and is stated to have been obtained by strongly 
fertilizing a plant which, before, whs never known to have any tenden* 
cy of approaching to doubleness. A silver Knightian medal was award- 
ed to Mr. J. Henderson, the grower of this desirable plant. — Cond, 

Wejt's St. Peter^s Ch-ape. — Fine specimens of this grape were lately 
exhibfted at one of the ordinair meetings of the London Horticultural 
Society. They were sent by Mr. Paxton from the gardens of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Mr. Paxton, in an accompanying letter, states, that 
^' it was never known to fail under any management, however bad, and 
never to shrink at the shoulder of the bunch, a very common defect in 
other varieties." We know not that this variety (the true,) is^ in our 
gardens; it should, however, be introduced. — Id. 

Dry rot in Dahlias. — There appears to be, according to an account 
in the HortictUiural Journal for January, a general complaint among 
dahlia growers of a sort of rot, which has attacked the roots, from the 
stalks downwards, and, in many cases, the tubers have fallen away. 
Among others which have. suffered are the Countess of Sheffield and 
Slr'H. Fletcher, both fiue kinds. No cause is assigned, but it appears 
to be the same disease which is frequent among the collections of our 
amateurs. In our late visit to New York and Phihulelphia we did not 
see a root which had suffered in this manner; and we can only attribute 
it, in the vicinity of Boston, to the sudden cutting off of the plants by 
early frosts, when they were in full vigor; thus, not aliening the tubers 
to arrive at a mature state. Were the season longer, so as to allow 
the plants to exhaust their strength in flowering, their roots would, 
probably^ attain a greater firmness. Plants grown in pots, and shelter- 
ed in the fall so as to prevent the tops from being destroved, alwinrs 
have fine roots. It is well known that all tuberous roots, the potato ror 
instance, when dug before they are fully grown, will shrivel and decay 
long previous to those which perfect their growth. We are not aware 
of the character of the season in England last fall, but we believe the 
plants were destroyed by earlier frosts than is usual; if so, we shall be 
more confirmed in our opinion of the cause of this kind of roL— ^Irf. 



Art. III. Domestic Notices, 



Early Grapes. — Mr. Cowan, gardener to Cofl. Perkins, at Brooklina, 
informs us that he cut several bunches of finely ripened grapes on the 
12th of April. The pit was put into operation early in December, (as 
noticed by us at p. StS,) and the vines were in bloom in January. Last 
year grapes were cut u'om tfie same vines, but not until the JOth of 
April, making a difference of eighteen days. Next season, by forcing 
a fortnight earlier, grapes will be obtained in March: and if the same 
system is pursued by Mr. Cowan the next year after, tne season of their 
bearing will be exactly reversed. Under Mr. Cowan's excellent Aianage- 
ment, the vines have produced a great crop. — CeaJ. 
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Prize-fighter Cucumber, — ^We have lately seen this variety in full 
bearing at Belmont Place, where, in the new pit erected last autumn, 
the vines are growing, and producing an immense number of fine fruits. 
The vines are planted at one end of the pit, and are trained upon a 
wire trellis, about eight inches from the surface of the soil, near the glass. 
We have never seen any plants that were more prolific of fruit: some of 
the largest would measure nearly eighteen inches in length. Mr. Hag- 
gerston thinks it is much preferable for early forcing to Walker's long 
green. We fir^t introduced this variety three years since; hut the seeds 
were planted in an exhausted hot-bed, and the vines did not flourish 
remarkably well: from this cause we had an unfavorable impression of 
its excellency, and have not since grown it, nor have ever seen it until 
a late visit «t Belmont Place; fortunately, however, we saved the seeds 
«f two very long fruits, the only fine ones the vines produced. Another 
aeason we shall tfive it a trial under favorable circumstances. — Id, 

The Forty-fold Potato. — We again notice this fine variety, in order 
to direct the attention of cultivators to the great importance of planting 
but one in each hilL An unfavorable impression has been received by 
many persons, of the character and quality of this potato, from ihe cir- 
cumstance qf their having been generally of a small size; this, how- 
ever, is only attributable to a too light soil, not sufficiently manured, 
and to the error of planting from three to four potatoes, as is- usual with 
common sorts, in each hill. A gentleman who raised some fifty or sixty 
bushels last season, has shown us some which weigh, at least, half a 
pound each ; the average size being as large as any potatoes. He in- 
forms us that but one middling sized potato was put in each hill : still 
the produce was so great, that at each hoeing many of the potatoes 
showed themselves on the outside of the hills, and a peck was taken 
from some of them. We would have cultivators bear in mind the im- 
portance of planting but one potato in a hill, if large ones are de- 
sired. — Id. 
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Saturday^ Jdareh ^bth, — Exhibited, From R. Manning, Salem, 
Winter Nelis,.or Bonne Malinoise, pears: this variety has been noticed 
b^ Mr. Manning in a previous number of the present volume; the spe- 
cimens were in a state for eating. From J. A. Kenrick, Newton, 
Rhode Island greening, Old Pearmain, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Flushing 
Spitzemberg, Gardener sweeting, and Seaver sweeting apples. From 
Jos. Sumner, Roxbury, sweet apnles, which, from their excellency, the 
committee of the Horticultural Society have called the Sumner 
Sweeting. 

^pril Sth.—Ezhihited, From S. W..Cole, editor of the Yankee 
Farmer, Portland, Me., specimens of a new anple, called the Golden 
Ball; the committee called it a verv beautiful apple. From B. V. 
French, Nonsuch, Baldwin, Yellow Newtown pippin, and Templeton 
Winter sweet. From Jas. Lebnard, Taunton, beurr^ Ranee, or Har- 
denpont de Printemps pears. From E. Vose, Easter beurr^ i>ear8. 

Jji$trihUted, Scions of a new apple^ called the Golden Ball, from 
S. W. Cole, Esq. 

*&pril 15/A, 1837. — Dittributed, A variety of vegetable seeds re- 
ceived from Benjamin Gardener, flsq., of Palermo, Sicily. Melon 
seeds received by J. Jd. Ives & Co. from London; and also a collection 
tf seeds from the Rev. J. Pierpont, of Boston. 
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Fantuil Hall Market, 



Art. Y. FaneM HaU Market 



RooU, Tubers, ^. 
Potatoes : 

co«-»».fi;SbS:l:::: 

. er barrel., 
per bushel. 



E«.port.|P''!»n^'. 



N,v.Seoci..{p£S:l; 



Tmrnips 

perbusheJ, 

Onions : 
per bushel 

«?;;,{ per buBch. 

New Onions, per bunch,. 

Beets, per bushel, 

Oarrots, per bushel,. . . • . . . 

Parsnips, per bushel,^ 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . 
Radishes, per bunch. 

Scarlet Short top, 

Scarlet Turnip, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



From To 



Cabbaget, Salad», ^c. 

Oabbages : per doten. 

Savoys, 4 

Druinhead, 

Red 

Gauliflowers,each, 

Lettuce, per head^ 

Rhubarb,per pound, ....... 

Celery, per root, < . . 

Spinach, per peck, 

Dandelions, per peck, 

Osbbage sprouts, per peck,. 

Asparagus, per bunch, 



$cts, 



1 25 

60 

1 50 

60 

800 

1 00 

200 

76 

1 00 

1 60 

60 

1 60 
4 
4 
6 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
12) 
12i 

10 
10 
20 
14 



75 


100 


1 00 


1 60 


1 00 


1 60 


25 


60 


6 


10 


SI 




25 


60 




25 


88 


26 




26 


87i 



^cts, 



1 60 
65 

2 00 
76 

1 25 

2 60 
100 



76 

200 
6 
6 



Squashu and Pun^ki$u. 

Winter crookneck, per pound. 

Lima, per pound, 

West India, per pound, 

Pumpkins, each,.. .J ....... . 



12J 

m 



Pu and Su>e«t Herbs. 

Parsley, per half peck,. . . 
Sage, per pound, ........ 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . . . 

Savoi7,jx}r bunch, 

Spearinmt, per bunch., . . . 



JVvtiCt. 
Apples, dessert : 






From To 



«cu. 



8 
121 



Pears' 



Baking, J p«^**'':"^?'• 



, per bushel,. . 

Watermelons, each, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. 
Pine Apples, each,. 



Grapes: ^foreign,) per pound. 



hite Malaga, 
Purple Malaga, 
Cucumbers, each,. 



i per dosen, , 

Lemons, J »'*'*J?^' 

^^^ ' ( per doscn, 

Shaddocks, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,) per pou&d,. 

Filberts, per pound, 

87iJGastana, 



26 

17 

6 

6 

6 



200 
76 
2 60 
60 
200 
1 00 
200 
1 00 

860 

1 60 
60 

6 00 
25 

26 
20 
26 
200 
26 

2 76 
26 
25 

400 

226 

12 

4 

8 



$cts. 



4 
20 



20 
12 
12 



2 50 

1 00 
800 

2 00 
2 60 

1 25 

2 60 

1 2S 

4 00 

2 00 
1 00 
7 00 

60 



60 
2 60 

60 
800 

87i 

460 
2 50 

14 
6 



Remarks. The month, up to this time, has been rather cool and 
dry 3 vegetation has progressed slowly, and, as yet, few seeds have been 
committed to the sou; we may not, therefore, anticipate remarkably 
early crops. Peas advance m growth with a measured pace, and 
unless warm weather approaches rapidly, there will be few in the mar- 
ket until the latter part of June; we hope, however, to see a change in 
the weather more favorable to early vegetation. Potatoes are the same 
as at our last report; the stock of prime ones is, however, becoming 
exhausted, though there are an abundance of middling and inferior 
ones on hand; Eastports, of superior Quality, are nearly gone; but to 
take their place, there is yet a very gooa supplv of Nova S^tias, which 
can be purchased at a much lower price. A tew sweet potatoes have 
beenjately received. A decided advance in the price of onions ba« 
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UjLen place since our last, when we stated that, though they were not 
scarce, yet they were but <^ moderately abundant;" our quotations show 
the advance; there are very few, or none, to be had in bunches; the 
first new ones of the season came to hand this week; they are yet 
small. Beets, carrots and 'parsnips have advanced a shade, and but 
few of the best quality remain. Radishes are more abundant, and as 
the forcing becomes less difficult, from the advancement of spring, the 
prices will full. Of cabbages, the stock is well reduced; very few are 
to be found of anv size. Cauliflowers are about gone. Lettuces are 
brought in now of superior quality. The first rhubarb came to hand 
just as we were making up our last report, and a few pounds have oc- 
casionally been received since. Spinach is scarce. Dandelions and 
cabbage sprouts have just made their appearance in the market. The 
first asparagus was cut this week, and several very good sized bunches 
have been received. No material alteration has taken place in squashes; 
neither a Canada or common crookneck are to be found; great quanti- 
ties of West lodias, which are very large this season, have, however, 
been received, and, consequently, the scarcity of the former is not so 
much noticed. 

As heretofore, in fruits, the market remains in a very inactive state. 
Sales are slow, and the stock sufficientlv large. The great Quantity of 
apples sent here from the south, last nill, completelv gluttea the mar- 
ket; as fine Baldwins and Russetts remain on hand as we have ever 
seen at this season; those who had a large stock held on too long for 
advanced prices. Baking pears are about gone. Cranberries still keep 
up; those of the spring picking are very scarce, and but a very small 
quantity have come to hand. Watermelons, from the West Indies, 
have been received this week; they were of good size. Since our last, 
cucumbers have been brought in, though ■ rather sparingly : some fine 
ones, from twelve to fifteen inches lonff, have commanded the prices of 
our highest quotations. Oranges and lemons are abundant. — Yours^ 
Jtf. T., Boston^ dpriL nd, 1827. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR MAT. 

With the gardener this is the most busy month of the season; nearly 
all kinds of seeds require to be got into the ground, and all the various 
kinds of planting, and transplanting, both of trees and shrubs, fiowera 
and fruits, should be mostly finished by the end of the month : without 
good judgment and careful management a whole vear is often lost. In 
the earlier part of the month, the borders should be prepared for dig- 

S'ng, by clearing away all rubbish, cutting off the old flower stems, &c. 
ox edgings should be clipped, the dead places in the old ones reset, 
and where new edgings are wanting, no better time than now can be 
selected for the operation of putting in either cuttings. or old roots. In 
the fruit garden, all trees left unpruned should be immediately finished: 
grafting mav be yet performed successfully. Trees to be removed, es- 
pecially if they are of a large size, should be done so, soon, particularly 
cherries and peaches. In the vegetable garden, continue to dig the 
beds, so that they may be ready for immediate planting. In the green- 
house, give occasional fumigations, to keep down the green fly, and also 
copious supplies of pure water to keep off that destructive little pest, 
the red spider. Give good airings, in order that the plants may not ap- 
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pear forced. In the stove, the temperature should not be allowed to 
f aU below 60°. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape vines^ in the jjrapery, will be now flowering: keep up the tem- 
perature 80 that the fruit will set well. Syringinj^ should be omitted 
until the fruit is set. Continue to put in grape cuttings. 

Peach treei, in pots, that were put in the cellar last fall, should be 
immediately taken out, if not done before. 

Straioberry beds should be top-dressed, and the soil loosened between 
the rows. Beds set out in the fall, that have had many of the plants 
' killed through the winter, should have the same replaced this spring. 
New beds do very well, in this climate, made now. 

Grafting may yet be successfully performed. 

Raipberries may be set out in new plantations. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots: Plant these out about the middle of the month, if the 
weather is mild and the ground warm; select a good situation not too 
much exposed, and let the soil be deep, rich and lisht. 

Erythrlna Crista g&lli roots should be potted, placed in a warm room 
or other situation, and they will start rapidlv. 

Annuals, both bardv, half hardy and tender, must all be planted this 
month. ^See in another page some hints on this subject.) 

Carnations: plant out all those that have been wintered in pots into 
a larger size. 

Auriculas and polyanthuses will have now about done blooming, and 
they should soon be removed to thek summer residence. 

TiiZipf should have the soil carefully loosened between the rows. 

Fuchsias and salvias : (See our remarks in another page: both of 
these are remarkably handsome in the autumn.) 

TuberoseSf Tiger flowers. Gladiolus natMnsis and florilntndis, 
should each be planted to produce good flowers. 

Camellias: if these have about miished their growth, give them con- 
siderable heat, that they may form good strong flower buds in abun- 
dance. 

Ericas should be proiiaffated from cuttbgs at this time. 

Biennials andperennims should be transplanted with care» 

Chrysanthemums: about the middle of the month the old roots should 
be divided, or the plants struck from cuttings. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus beds will soon be in full bearing. Be careful not to injure 
the YOung shoots in gathering the older ones. 

Wiubairb: this may be forced by placing a barrel over the crown of 
each root, and nearly or quite covering it with some good fresh manure. 
The head to the barrel should be moveable^ and the stalks can be cut 
as often as wanted. 

Cucumbers, in frames, should now be allowed plenty of air, and the* 
vines be kept moderately thinned. Keep up a brisk heat by additional 
linings; plant in pots, in the hot-bed, to transplant out into ridges in 
June. 

Celery seed: plant for a main crop, if not done before; set out in 
beds, putting the plants six inches apart, eaefa way, those which were 
sown m February and March. 

Tomatoes should be- planted against a south fence, m a very poor 
soil. 

Ejgg plants, raised in the hot-bed, and now growing m small pots, 
should be turned out into the garden, selecting a warm spot^ ami en- 
riching the soil with some well decomposed manure. 
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ORIQINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. ^otes on some of the Nurseries and Private Gardens 
in the neighborhood of Sreto York and Philadelphia^ visited 
in the early part of the month of Marchy 1837. By the 
Conductor. 

Philadelphia. — Since our remarks upon the gardens of this 
city, (vol. I. p. 161,) there has. been a steady and gradual in- 
crease of a floricuhural taste apiong the inhabitants. We then 
alluded to some of the causes which have tended to create a 
mater love for gardening in this city than in either New York or 
Boston, and which have placed it, in the scale of floriculture, 
the first in the country. The Pennsylvania Horticultural. 
Society continues in its heretofore spirited state, and has just 
published its list of premiums, to be awarded for various flowers 
and fruits the approaching autumn. It has, by its annual exhi- 
bitions, tended greatly to difl^se a taste for horticulture, and the 
result has been the establishment of several private and some 
commercial gardens since our visit to this city. The principal 
one of the former is that of N. Biddle, Esq., situated on the 
Delaware, a few miles above Philadelphia. It is very extensive, 
and includes all the various gardening structures, such as 
graperies, peacheries. 

The fine country residence of H. Pratt, Esq., for a long time 
the principal show garden of this city, and almost as well known 
as the celebrated Fairmount Water-works^ near which it is situ- 
ated, our readers are already aware, has passed out of the 
hands of its former proprietor, having been purchased, in the 
mania for speculation which has pervaded the country, for build- 
ing lots, and is soon to share the same fate of many sunilar places 
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bought for that purpose. The collections of green and hot- 
house plants yet remain as they were when in the possession of 
Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Mackenzie now has charge of them. We 
believe, however, that it is the intention of the company who 
have purchased the place to sell them in the course of the coming 
season. It must be a great source of regret to the citizens of 
Philadelphia that this fine place, which has so long claimed the 
admiration of all strangers, as one of the finest specimens of a 
taste for gardening in the country, is to be destroyed. 

Within a year past, a cemetery has been established, on a 
somewhat similar plan to that at Af ount Auburn, in the vicinity 
of Boston. The entrance gate-w^ was just being finished, and 
the grounds being put in order. The site chosen for the ceme- 
tery is that known as Laurel Hill, about five miles from the city, 
on the road leading by the Girard College. It adjoins the coun- 
try seat of George Pepper, Esq., a gentleman of great taste in 
horticulture, and possessing one of the finest city gardens it has 
ever been our pleasure to visit. We believe Mr. Pepper was 
one of the first to carry the idea of a cemetery into execution. 

The ground is tolerably well wooded, and though not possess- 
ing any of the natural beauties of Mount Auburn, it will be, from 
its late high keeping, as a country residence, a beautiful place, 
and will require but a small part of the expense to put it into 
order that it would have done had an uncultivated spot been se- 
lected. 

Philadelphia has long been noted for her nurseries, and those 
of Mr. Carr and the Messrs. Landreth date the cpmmencement 
of their establishment at a very early period, when die practice 
of horticulture in this country was confined to a very limited 
number of individuals; but there are others which have sprung 
up but a few years since, which equal, if not excel, these old es- 
tablishments in the number and variety of new and rare exotic 
plants; — among them may be mentioned that of Mr. Buist; his 
collection of plants is very complete, and he is continually adding 
to his stock every thing that is new and choice. Some account 
of this garden will be found in our I. p. 203; but since that time 
it has much improved in its character, and now occupies a more 
noted place amon^ the commercial gardens of this city. We 
shall commence with an accoimt of this establishment. 

R. BuisVs Exotic Nursery. — Since the spring of 1835, the 
time of our last visit to this place, Mr. Buist has erected a ca- 
mellia house and a small stove. The former is about fifty feet 
in length, and twenty in width, and is built with a slope to the 
north instead of the south, as is usual in the erection oiall simi- 
lar structures. We are glad that Mr. Buist has adopted this meth- 
od: the camellia has now become so popular a flower, and the 
varieties are so numerous, that there will probably soon be erected 
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bouses exclusivety for their cultivation; and we would here sug- 
gest to those gentlemen who intend to build such, the propriety 
of constructing them with a slope to the north. The camellia 
will not flourish in a house exposed to the direct rays of the sun; 
and it would be certainly preferable to grow them in a house 
facing the north, where they do not fall but an hour or two in the 
middle of the day, and then so obliquely as to destroy all their 
power, than in ordinary ones, where the plants always require 
to be shaded, to prevent them from being scorched. The flow- 
ers also remain in perfection a greater length of time, and the 
air of the house is not kept in such a continual state of aridity, 
which IS very injurious to the well doing of the plants. We no- 
ticed that Mr. buist has the camellias placed at a cood distance 
from the glass; this we much approve of: we know from our own 
personal experience that camellias, placed upon a stage near the 
glass, rarely make a healthy growth, and, when growing in small 
pots, the continual variation of the state of the soil is extremely 
prejudicial to their health. No plants will bear growing at a 
greater distance from the glass than camellias. 

The interior of this house is constructed with a front shelf, 
about four feet in width; between this and the back border is the 
walk. In the border are planted out several camellias at various 
distances, and the space between them is filled with plants in 
pots. The front shelf was filled with azaleas and other plants, 
which prefer a cool temperature and shady situation. Of camel- 
lias Mr. Buist has a considerable number; but his stock is, just 
at this time, very much reduced. We observed but very few 
large plants; these have been mostly purchased by amateurs 
making collections of this splendid flower, who are zealous to 
procure strong and well furnished plants. Mr. Buist has raised 
t)ne very fine seedling, which he is now propagating as fast as 
nature and art will allow, so as to possess a stock before he lets 
it go out. It is a white flower, well formed, with a distinct red 
stripe through the centre of each petal; another seedling was just 
showing color, and promised to be a white one. [Since these 
remarks were written we have learnt that it has expanded, and 
that it IS a double white of surpassing beauty, equal, if not su- 
perior, in elegance, to the old double white, and only to be ap- 
preciated from an actual inspection of the flower. This is say- 
ing considerable in its favor; but we see no reason why a seed- 
ling equally as good as the double white should not be obtained in 
this country as well as by the Chinese: there can be no doubt 
but that it was by mere accident that this fine old variety, as well 
as all the double Chinese ones, was produced.] We shall give 
a correct description of it when we shall have become acquainted 
with Its chai'acter. Mr. Buist has three seedlings, raised by J. 
B. Smith, Esq., of this city; the names are Philadelphia, Ne 
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plus ulthi, and Pennsylvania; of their respective colors and 
merit we have no knowledge, but have learnt that they are very 
fine. Mr. Buist is propagating them as fast as possible. We 
found several kinds in bloom; among others, C. j. var. gldria 
mundi, Rdssi, Adsa m{mdi, oucuiieiolia, coccinea, comp&cta, 
Goussdnia; fulgens is a very showy red one, with a large flower 
and loose petals; Fairlda, a pretty red, faintly touched with 
white; Vand^sia is nearly the color of cdrallina, but the 
flower is much larger — it is a fine variety; specidsa, a strong 
-plant of, was flowering, and, for the first time, we perceived its 
true character; it is a fine deep red, elegantly blotched and 
touched with pure white, and the contrast between the two colors 
is most striking. One called rdsea, so received from England^ 
and which Mr. Buist has designated China, to distinguish it from 
the common rdsea or Middlemist's, is an exceedingly neat flower, 
full as double as the myrtif61ia, but of a lighter color. Fasicu- 
l^ris of the French, and Wiltdnt of the En£;lish, Mr. Buist in- 
formed us, were one and the same thing. To our judgment, a 
flower of the latter, open here, appeared identical with fasicul^- 
ris, which we had a short time previous seen at Mr. Wilder 's; 
it is a pretty variety. Wiltdnt, of some English collections, ap- 
pears to be another variety; large plants which have flowered 
both at Mr. Wilder's and in our garden, have shown no appear- 
ance of white in the flowers. Palm^ri &lba and candidissima, 
both in this collection, are said to be fine white ones. Mr. Buist's 
camellias look very strong, and in excellent health. In this 
house, we also noticed two new azaleas in bk)om; one was the 
A. indica var. 6illingh&m», and the other phcenicea 61egans; each 
have rosy purple flowers, very large, and in abundance, and are 
most valuable additions to the green-house or conservatory. 

In the stove we found a variety of plants, and a good stock 
of the Cli&nthus. puniceus, Benth&mui fragifera, Russ61ia jun- 
cea, and Man^ttia gUibra; of Beaum6ntta grandifldra, Ixdra ban- 
ducha, Lantiina Selldwii, Calkdium bicolor, and some other new 
things, there is also a good stock; of that elegant stove climber, 
Ipomae^i Horsf&ilcE, Mr. Buist possesses a few plants. We 
here saw some of the pitcher plants, tATep^nthes distillatdria, which 
Mr. Buist had raised from seed; they were bearing a few minute 
little pitchers, which were extremely curious. We hope the 
plants will be kept alive, and increased under Mr. Buist's care, 
and we shall expect to see them introduced to all hot-houses. 
Of Dions^a muscipula we observed a good stock; the plants are 
procured in abundance in their native localities at the south, and 
are intended for transportation to England, where they are ex- 
tremely rare. 

In the old range of houses the plants look vigorous and heal- 
thy. There has been a great number of new phmts added during 
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the past two years; and it is impossible for us, from our very 
limited visit, to mention but few of the most rare and beautiful 
of these: JbRmulus cardinklis, (see p. 181,) Lechnaultta for- 
mosa, beautiful; Fuchsia sp. var. grandifldra,raised by the Messrs. 
Young, of Epsom, and said to be splendid; Pimel^a decussita, 
charming ; Lophosp^rmum c»ri!ileum ; Gardoquia Hook^ri, 
exquisite; Gloxinia &lba; Tacsdnia pinnatistipula, very elegant; 
Ceandthus azureus; Olivia n6bilis, &c. &c. Mr. Buist's stock of 
heaths is very much reduced; plants of E. rublda .only were in 
bloom. Many new calceolarias have been added; some of them, 
we suspect, if true, very superb: this is a tribe of plants pos- 
sessing great beauty, and deserving of general cultivation: no 
plants more enliven a green-house throughout the spring and sum- 
mer than the different new varieties which have now become so 
numerous. 

In geraniums, Mr. Buist has added most of the fine ones, 
such as Dennis's Perfection, &c.; the plants of these sorts are 
small, and not yet in bloom. In roses there has been an acces- 
sion of many fine varieties; among others, the monthly cabbage, 
Thia Hymen6, multifldra Laure Davoust, &c. The former 
is stated to be very fine. Of the common tea roses and yellow 
Noisette, Mr. Buist has a large stock. 

A great variety of seeds, collected by Mr. Nuttall in the vici- 
nity of Columbia River, were put into the hands of Mr. Buist, 
by this botanist, to cultivate; several kinds were already up, and 
many new things are expected ; among others is a shrubby 
mimulus, which, Mr. Nuttall states, surpasses all others; some 
of the Calochorti seeds, and a few of them are probably the 
same plants that were sent to England by Mr. Douglas. A 
cactus, believed to be the C. n6bilis L., was just beginning to 
grow; and several other plants, one of a singular habit, throwing 
out long stolones; their names cannot be ascertained until they 
bloom. Many of the seedling plants will bloom the coming 
summer, and among them some beautiful things are looked for. 

Mr. Buist is now doing a very extensive business, principally 
with the south, where, with a mild climate, a ^reat part of what 
are with us green-house plants flourish as well m the open air as 
the common hardy shrubs of our gardens. The great expense 
attending the erection of structures for plants, in the Middle and 
Eastern States, is a great obstacle to so rapid an increase of 
a floricultural taste as would otherwise take place. It is beyond 
the means of many persons, who have a great love for flowers 
and shrubs, to indulge in it to any extent, from the high price of 
labor, and the expense attending the construction of suitable 
green-houses, &c.; and it is therefore to hardy shrubs and plants 
that we should direct our attention. By a judicious selection of 
these, and the introduction of all that are sufficiently hardy for 
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our climate, the beauty of the garden may be enhanced in a two- 
fold degree to what it is at present; in particular, hardy herba- 
ceous plants are much neglected, and it would give us great 
pleasure to see them enriching the borders and parterres of gar- 
dens, now barren of beautiful flowers, or filled with such as are 
scarcely worth growing from their inferiority. 

Mr. Buist has now engaged Mr. Scott, late of Knight's Ex- 
otic Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, England, to take the charge 
of his establishment. The business concerns of his nursery 
have become so extensive, that he has, personally, very little time 
to devote to the propagation and cultivation of plants. Under 
the skill of Mr. Scott, the rarest and most dijEcult plants to 
propagate will be increased to supply all demands. 

Residence of J. B, Smithy Esq, — In our former visit to Mr. 
Smith's garden, we unfortunately called when he was absent from 
home, and had not therefore the pleasure of seeing him. We 
hastily walked through the several houses, intending, if our tinie 
allowed, to call again; but we were deprived of this pleasure. 
A short time after, the whole collection was purchased by Mr. 
Knevels, of Newburgh, N. Y., a zealous amateur, who now 
possesses the finest collection in that State. Mr. Smith in- 
formed us that he sold every plant, expecting to visit France; but 
from some circumstances his tour was delayed, and subsequently 
he commenced making up the present collection. How well he 
has succeeded, and with what assiduity he must have labored, 
can readily be perceived from a mere glance at the plants. iThe 
coltection is but very little inferior, in point of rare specimens, 
to his former one, but the plants are smaller. The camel- 
lias were then more numerous than now, but they did not embrace 
any better varieties. We have just noticed some seedlings 
which were raised by Mr. Smith. Among those which we this 
time observed in flower may be noticed conspicua, a very large 
d«ep red one; imbrickta, a fine specimen, with three or four 
Bowers, each handsomely striped; exc61sa is a pretty semi-double 
white;, many of the more common sorts were expanded. Mr. 
Smith has again commenced the raising of seedlings, and already 
has some forty or fifty plants of one year's growth, •fl'rbutus 
Andr&chne we saw in full bloom; it is a splendid object for the 
conservatory. Several fine lemon and orange trees fill up part 
of the green-house; these Mr. Smith purchased at different 
places in the city, which abounds in large specimens. 

In one of the hot-houses, the largest of the two, there are al- 
ready many fine plants; among others, the Panddnus spiralis, 
Illicium floridanum, Hibb6rtia volubilis, Lim6nia pentaphylla, 
Bonapartea juncea, &c.; a few fine amaryllises were just expand- 
ing; one, A. psittacina hybrida, was extremely magnificent. The 
smaller stove or hot-house we found crowded with plants. There 
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are two elegant specimens of CfaamsYops hiimilis, which Mr. 
Smith thinks are specifically different; two or three of Astra- 
paj^a Wallichii, a notice of the flowjering of the largest of which, 
the past spring, will be found at p. 112; the dependent dried 
umbels were still adhering to nearly all the terminal shoots, and 
the plant, when in full flower, must have been splendid. One 
other species, A. m611is, is in this collection. Mr. Smith also 
possesses Slrelitzia juncea, not yet of much size. We also 
noticed Ix6ra crocata, Bunsfelsta grandifl6ra, Caladium bicolor, 
Zkmia integrifolia, Crinum amabile, /fibiscus Ziliifldrus; these, 
and, in fact, tlie whole collection, are well grown, and are now 
in a most vigorous and thriving state. Indeed we know not 
where to point out a collection which is kept in better order. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that the present one will fully 
equal, if not surpass, the former in a few years. 

Mr. Smith has lately taken the whole care of his plants per- 
sonally, having been without a gardener for some time; the diffi- 
culty of procuring such as are able to manage so valuable a col- 
lection is very great; indeed it is almost impossible to find those 
who have a good knowledge of the propagation and cultivation 
of green-house and hot-house plants. So many gentlemen and 
amateurs have been deceived and disappointed in the employment 
of the numerous would-be-called gardeners, who are to be found 
in all the Atlantic States, that the skill of the truly scientific 
and professional man is often doubted. There are many with 
whom we are well acquainted, to lihose care any collection of 
plants, however rare and choice, might be entrusted mth safety; 
and there are also those to whom we should be unwilling to leave 
the very commonest plants. It is only for the professional man, 
to be distinguished from the mass of itinerant gardeners who 
travel the country, to make himself known by contributions to 
horticultural magazines, or to his employers by his superior 
knowledge of plants, not of the mere names alone, but of their 
properties and physiological character, their history, geography, 
&c., and by some knowledge of the natural as well as the arti- 
ficial system of botany. Unless he does this, it will be difficult 
for him to obtain that confidence in his emplover, if an intelligent 
man, that he otherwise would. We look K)rward to the time 
when the profession of the gardener will be in this country one 
of great importance, and when their services will be in continual 
demand; we are but yet in the very infancy of the art, and have 
many things to learn; and the young American gardener should, 
consequently, fit himself for the state of things that is to come. 

We conclude our notice of Mr. Smith's garden, after this 
short digression, by requesting all amateurs who may visit Phila- 
delphia to call and see it: we are confident Mr. Smith will be 
happy to show them his very choice collection. 
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Nursery and flower establishment of Mr. A. Dryburgk, — This 
place, formerly known as Messrs. Dryburgh & Sherwood's 
Nursery, is situated, we believe, in Arch-street, near Schuylkill 
3d. It is now under the sole management of Mr. Dryburgh, 
Mr. Sherwood having retired from the concern, and established 
himself at Laurel Hill, about five miles from the city. The 
colliection of plants is not very celebrated, but contains some 
fine speciments. We saw here some of the largest Cdreus spe- 
ciosissimus that we have ever observed; they are growing in 
large pots, and the shoots are kept in place by means of stipes 
inserted into the sides' of each; they are in vigorous health, 
and must soon present a most gorgeous array of magnificent 
Bowers. Mr. Dryburgh pointed out to us several plants of the 
Cli&nthus puniceus: this shrub is perfectly hardy at the south, 
and is destined to be one of the most valuable that has ever been 
introduced. The collection of camellias is not extensive, th ough 
there are some very good specimens of double whites. We 
here also saw a very large plant of Bonap&rtea jdncea; a large 
Zkmia h6rrida; Amaryllis Johnsdnt, with a fine umbel of flowers. 
The stock of roses is very large, and Mr. Dryburgh has many 
of the finer kinds budded into stocks of the Boursalt. We saw 
plants of the yellow tea and Noisette, which were much more 
vigorous than when growing on their own roots; and we have no 
hesitation in saymg that all the more slender ones flourish better 
in this way. The vigor of the stock is imparted to tlie scion, 
and much stronger wood and larger flowers are the result of the 
union. Harrison's yellow Scotch, a very pretty rose. Is ex- 
ceedingly showy, budded in this manner,' and the vigor of the 
plant is two-fold. [Noisette Lamarque, in the coUection of 
Mr. Sweetser, has made shoots four feet long, and nearly half 
an inch through, while plants on ^eir own roots have thrown up 
but slender suckers; this we have witnessed within a short time.] 
Mr. Dryburgh has a considerable number of the more common 
green-house plants. 

Mr. Sherwood^s Establishment^ Laurel HilL—*Mr. Sherwood, 
as we have just stated, was formerly connected with Mr. Dry- 
burgh in the nursery business; but after the establishment of the 
cemetery at Laurel Hill, he was selected to take charge of it. 
He has had erected a large green-house, nearly or quite one 
hundred feet long, which is divided into three compartments. 
The house having been just completed, we could not expect to 
find the plants in the same order that we should in an old estab- 
lishment. The camellias, of which there is a good collection 
of the more common varieties, are in a vigorous state, but need 
some syringings, to wash the dust from the foliage; of rare kinds 
we did not notice roanv. We observed a very large number of 
seedUng heaths which bad just been potted off. There are con- 
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tained in the first compartment; the second is almost wholly filled 
with roses; and the third with geraniums and other plants. There 
are some very fine specimens of cactuses in this collectiou. We 
noticed a number of pots of pansies, some of which had one or 
two flowers expanded, that were very beautiful; these pretty lit- 
tle plants are not so highly appreciated as they deserve to be; it 
is, however, owing in a great degree to the plants, which l»ve 
been raised from tibe English seed, having* been but little better 
than common kinds. Were pains taken to select the seed after 
one or two good ones have been grown, then the chance of grow* 
ing superior ones would be certain; like all florists' flowers, a 
great deal depends on their cultivation and management 

Unfortunately Mr. Sherwood was not at home, and, firom our 
short visit, we did not notice all the plants. This place 
will eventually contain many choice and well grown specimens. 

Bartram^s Botanic Garden,, — This fine place, established 
by the elder Bartram, one of the first naturaUsts the United 
States has produced, is situated on the western bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, a few miles distant from the city. It is about twelve acres 
m extent, and is filled with upwards of two thousand species of 
Amerian forest trees and shrubs. Mr. Bartram was bred a far- 
mer, but his enthusiastic love of botany drew him from this situ- 
ation, and he established this nursery, and travelled all over the 
western and southern country, regardless of all dangers, coUect- 
bg the seeds of trees, shrubs and plants of every description, 
wUch he transferred to his nursery: At a very advanced age, 
he made a tour through the southern country, collecting every 
thing that would ornament the park, the pleasure ground, or the 
flower garden. He corresponded with Linnsus, and other emi- 
nent botanists and physiologists in Europe, and often sent seeds 
and plants to the fornver. Immense quantities of forest tree 
seeds were sent out to England and the Continent, and hundreds 
of trees, which are now the ornament of many of the fine parks 
and pleasure grounds, were either raised from seeds, or have 
been grown fi*om youug plants, sent from Bertram's Botanic 
Garden. After his death it was carried on by the two sons, 
John and William, who conducted it in the same excellent man- 
ner that it had been done by their father. It is now owned by 
Col. Carr, who married the daughter of John Bartram, and it is 
still noted for its splendid specimens of American trees, which 
were planted by Bartram the elder, and have now attained to an 
unusual size: Cupr6ssus disticha is one hundred and twelve feet 
high, and is ninety-one years old. A large business in American 
forest tree seeds is carried on with the seedsmen of Britain and 
the Continent, and great quantities are annually exported. 

The exotic department, to which there are several detached 
bouses devoted, is rich in old specimens of some plants, but, 
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in rare and choice ones, is inferior to some others. In 
the largest or main house we found a very good collection of ca- 
mellias, embracing a great number of seedlings, most of which 
have not yet flowered, but the plants of which have obtained a 
large size. Mr. Carr has raised one which he designates C. ja- 
p6nica var. Wrkyt, after his friend, Dr. Wray, an enthusiastic 
amateur and botanist, of Augusta, Ga. It was pronounced by a 
committee of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society a very 
fine variety. We believe it is a large dark red, with a few 
touches of white. Among the other plants we saw, as usual, all 
the various kinds; one small house is nearly filled with roses for 
cutting for bouquets during the winter season. In the orangery 
attached to the large green-house are a great number of very old 
orange and lemon trees. 

In a smaller house, kept up to the temperature of the stove, 
and partly used for propagating, purposes, we noticed a great 
number of plants. We here saw the practice of grafting the 
shoots of the tree psony upon the tubeis of the common sort 
carried into operation, and we were informed that it answers per- 
.fectly, and is a safe mode of increasing this magnificent plant: 
the mode of performing the operation is given in our II. p. 377. 
Those we saw had been in some time, and the buds and shoots 
looked as fresh and full as on the old plants. This plant is not 
free of propagation, and it will be a long time before the price of 
good flowering ones will come within the means of the garden- 
mg community in general. This we regret: its great splendor 
and perfect hardiness render it one of the most desirable of hardy 
shrubs. [An amateur and great lover of flowers, who cultivates 
nearly all the tree and herbaceous psonies, writes us, under a late 
date,' that he is about trying to procure seeds from the common 
garden one and other varieties, such as the fr^rans, &c., by 
impregnation with the former, in the hope of procuring some 
superior sorts. We shall endeavor to learn the result of his 
zeal, and shall with pleasure communicate it to our readers.] 
But we hope, notwithstanding its slow increase, to see it as gen- 
erally cultivated as the old double red. Here we also saw an 
immense number of plants of the DionsB^a muscipula, taken from 
their native locality, for exportation. Numerous plants were in 
the course of propagation. 

Our visit was rendered much less interesting by the absence 
of Mr. Carr firom home, and we walked through the houses 
alone,' taking a memorandum of what we thought worthy of note; 
but, no doubt, omitting many thmgs which deserve mention for 
their beauty or smgularity. The various structures for contain- 
ing the plants have been erected some years, and do not present 
any exterior or interior display. A short time since Col. Carr 
lost one house, together widi all the plants, by fire. 
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We stopped for a few minutes in the seed room, to notice the 
fine collection of cactuses which we found here; they are very 
well grown, and contain some new kinds, some time since re- 
ceived from Mexico, and which have not, we believe, yet pro- 
duced flowers: some are of grotesque forms and singular appear- 
ance. We presume that this is the most complete collection in 
die country, numbering a greater quantity of species or varieties. 
More interest attaches to this old establishment in the summer 
season, when the numerous species of American trees, shrubs, 
vines, hardy evergreens, &c., collected from all parts of the 
Union, are m foliage and flower; and which are of such interest 
to the lover of our indigenous trees, as would well pay for a visit 
to this city. An English writer has observed that the large spe- 
cimens are alone worth travelling five hundred miles to see. 

It is with deep regret that we learn that one of the principal 
nil roads in the Btate of Pennsylvania, now constructing, will 
run to the city directly through the nursery of Col. Carr, and 
will cut up the grounds in such a manner as to entirely destroy 
theirbeauty; but what is asource of yet deeper regret, is thedestruc- 
don which it will cause of some of the old and still beautiful speci- 
mens of trees which ornament the place; several of these, which 
have long served as a memento of the zealous labors of the elder 
Bartram and his sons, will fall by the woodman's axe. It is a 
melancholy scene to the American horticulturist to see the few 
beautiful private residences and nurseries of which our country 
can boast, one by one, purchased by individuals or compauies, 
to be cut up into building lots, or otherwise destroyed, by rail 
roads running directly through them. Dr. Hosack's, at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., the best specimen of gai^dening in this country, 
was the first; Mr. Pratt's, Laurel Hill, but httle inferior in its 
style, next; and now one of the oldest nurseries, founded by 
one of the best naturalists this country ever produced, is to fol- 
low, though not the same, a similar fate. We hope, however, 
that the time is approaching when the public taste will be brought 
t6 such a state as to appreciate and venerate the many beautiful 
country residences which aheady exist, and rather than destroy 
what few there are, endeavor to hold them up as specimens of 
individual wealth, accompanied with taste and liberality, a love 
of our indigenous forest trees and shrubs, and a desire to im- 
prove, by the aid of art, the appearance of the country in some 
localities not naturally picturesque, or give to the wild and almost 
uninhabited spots that quiet repose of character and highly cul- 
tivated appearance which harmonizes more consonantly with our 
feelings and ideas. In a country subject to the same wise laws 
as those by which ours is governed, we can never expect to see 
the same elegant places descend hereditarily through many gene- 
rations^ nor, if we could, should we wish it; but we do sincerely 
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hope that the same destroying power which has prevailed within 
a few years will be arrested by some change of taste, and that . 
individuals may, at least during their lifetime, see the results of 
their early labors. 

Nursery of the Messrs, Landrtth. — This establishment is now 
owned and carried on by Mr. Thomas Landreth, the old firm of 
D. & C. Landreth having been dissolved. We have not seen 
it since the fall of 1831; but some remarks will be found in vol. 
I. p. 201, which we made from recollection of our visit at that, 
time. 

The coUection of green and hot-house plants is not very ex- 
tensive, it being confined in three middling sized structures, and 
does not afford the same interest to the amateur as either Mr. 
Smith's or Mr. Buist's. It however contains some fine speci- 
mens. Here is by far the largest and strongest plant of the 
true Ahodod^ndron arbdreum in the country: it is upwards of 
eight feet high, handsomely branched, and covered with healthy 
foliage, and, at this time, showing the seed pods of upwards of 
twenty-five umbels of flowers. What a superb display it must 
have presented! Some of the flowers were impregnated, and it 
is expected a number of seedlings will be raised from the seed. 
This plant must be very old; it was, when we saw it, six years 
ago, at least five feet high. We have never seen a plant since 
in any other nursery or private establishment, which we have vi- 
sited, of any size; and what we have observed were small, un- 
healthy looking ones, with sunburnt foliage and slende]; shoots. 
We certainly think our cultivators do not understand its manage- 
ment: something there must be wrong, or it would flourish better. 
What peculiar management Mr. Landreth's has had we are not 
aware; but we hope to receive from him some account of this 
plant. 

The exotic department, we expect, is not so rich, according 
to the present advantages of procuring plants, as it has been 
in years past;- but the nursery business is kept tip with the same 
vigor and correctness. The stock of camellias is not large, and 
does not number above forty or fifty varieties. Camellia jap6n- 
ica var. Landrdthn is now considerably esteemed, and the stock 
of plants somewhat reduced. There is a good stock of Cor- 
rs^a specidsa, and we observed one large frame filled with seed- 
ling magnolias. 

The earliness of the season prevented us from making here, 
or at any of the places we have noticed, any remarks upon the 
plants of the open garden. But we observed that the large Osage 
orange, (Macli]ira aurantiaca,) here, has not had the last year's 
shoots winter killed in the least; diere is, we think, no doubt 
of its perfect hardiness even in the latitude of New York or 
Boston. As regards its utility as a hedge plant, there are various 
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opinions; but to test this, we are happy to inform our readers 
that Mr. Gushing, of Bebnont Place, is about setting out, as 
soon as the ground can be prepared to receive them, one thou- 
sand good sized seedling plants. They will be planted out the 
distance of about a foot or fifteen inches from each other, in a 
single line; they are now about a foot high. Plants are readily 
raised from seeds, which may be procured in their native locali-^ 
ties in the Arkansas Territory, and vegetate freely. 

The seed establishment, formerly a branch of the Messrs. D. 
& C. Landreth's nursery, is now continued under the firm of 
D. Landreth & Co., in Chesnut-street, and is entirely separate 
from the nursery grounds now carried on by Mr. Thomas Lan- 
dreth. Messrs. D. Landreth & Co. are, however, his agents for 
the sale of trees and shrubs. 

The rapid advancement which horticulture has made within the 
past two years cannot be more apparent than by a comparison 
of the present business of the nurserymen with that two 
years since. New commercial gardens have sprung up in 
all parts of the country, and in scarcely one instance have any 
of the old establishments had their trade diminished, but, on the 
contrary, increased. The leading article in the present volume, 
upon the state of horticulture in this country, by our correspon- 
dent, Mr. A. J. Downing, gives an excellent retrospective and 
brief view of its progress up to the time that it was written; and 
to keep our readers informed of its future advancement, we pro- 
pose to give, if possible, an article, in the commencement of j the 
next, and each succeeding volume, containing a retrospective 
view of each year; of the principal new private and commercial gar- 
dens which have been established; of the most beautiful new 
Sowers and fruits introduced, or raised in this country, that have 
become generally cultivated; of the progress landscape gardening 
has made; and, indeed, every thing relating to horticulture which 
we may consider as new to die amateur gardener or nurseryman. 
We here fnvite all our present correspondents to communicate 
to us any information upon these particular points. Spread over 
so wide an extent of country as are all the various nurseries, it would 
be almost impossible for us to make such an article by any means 
complete, unless they co-operate with us freely. Amateur gen- 
tlemen, residing at a distance in thp western and southern parts 
of the Union, we would respectfully request to send us some 
notice of their annual improvements, if we are aided in our 
exertions, as no doubt we shall be, we hope our article will be 
one containing considerable information, and interesting to all our 
readers. 
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Art. II. J^otes on the Cultivation of Vineyarda in the United 
States, By A. J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nurse- 
ries, Newburgh, New York. 

Your readers may not generally be aware of the progress which 
the cultivation of the grape is making in various parts of the 
Union. Although not encouraged, like the silk culture, by le- 
gislative premiums or acts of the state government, yet individu- 
d enterprise is demonstrating that the United States wiU yet be- 
come as celebrated for its wines as its other agricultural products. 
It cannot be idoubted that the culture of a plant that produces 
more than one hundred and fifty millions of doUars to France 
annually, and employs so large a proportion of her laboring 
class, will find a genial soil and climate in a country that ex- 
tends from the 25th** to the 48th® of latitude. We are in- 
duced to believe, from observation, that the milder and more 
temperate portion^ of the Middle and Western States will be- 
come the field of the finest vineyards at no very distant period. 

All the successful experiments which have been made among 
us in the vineyard culture of the grape, have been made with the 
native varieties. This should be well understood, as many per- 
sons have been induced to believe, from the failure of those who 
have attempted to introduce the wine grape of Europe into ihis 
country, that the soil and climate were unfavorable to the produc- 
tion of wine. Thousands have been expended upon the culti- 
vation of the European varieties, but the results have been, in 
every instance, most unfortunate, while those few persons who 
have turned their attention to the indigenous varieties have re- 
alized their most sanguine expectations. 

The late Major Adlum, of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Herbemont, of South Carolina, and Mr. Longworth, of Ohio, 
have been the most successful cultivators of our native grapes, 
on a large scale, in the Union. Their wines have been pro- 
nounced, by connoisseurs, equal to some of the most celebrated 
foreign productions, and their success in the field culture of the 
grape has been such as to remove all doubts of the entire feasi- 
bility and profit of wine-making among us. Mr. Longworth, a 
gentleman of ample means fn the neighborhood of Cincinnati, 
has probably made the most extensive experiments in the culture 
of American grapes, and, we are happy to say, with the 
most decided success. We have lately had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving a communication from him on this subject, in which he 
states that he has produced wines of qualities so nearly resem- 
bliog those of the finest Rhenish and Madeiras, that the best 
judges have been deceived by them, and have pronounced the 
domestic to be the foreign wines. Mr. Longworth states that 
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the average crop of grapes and quantky of wine per acre, in this 
country, will far exceed that of Europe, and believes that the 
only secret of making the finest wine lies in the fermentation. 
This opmion receives confirmation from the well known fact that 
in Europe there is often a diflference of two hundred per cent. 
m the value of wines made from vineyards adjoming each other. 
The number of gallons to the acre in Europe is rarely so great 
as one thousand. The Scuppernon vines in the south have 
yielded, in one instance, (Capt. Burlingham's,) two thousand 
gallons, and Mr. Longworth informs us that he has obtained one 
thousand four hundred and seventy gallons to the acre from the 
Isabella. This product will be considered enormous, until we 
recollect the remarkably prolific nature of the American grapes 
as compared with the foreign varieties. The Schuylkill Muscadell 
is the wine grape of the Swiss in Vevay; but Mr. Longworth 
considers the Catawba decidedly the first of all our native grapes 
for wine. The wine made by him from this grape retains a de- 
licate aroma, quite unique and peculiar; that made from the 
Schuylkill Muscadell, with a few years of age, strongly resembles 
Madeira, and is sold for that article in the cofiee houses at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The cultivation of the grape has been greatly retarded in this 
country by too rigid an adherence to the European rules and* 
practices. As it is now ascertained that it is impossible to na- 
turalize the European grape for vineyard culture among uSl, we 
should make such deviations in the management of the best 
American varieties as reason and experience may dictate. The first 
of these is giving the vines a greater extent of surface in training 
than is practised abroad, in consequence of their greater vigor 
of growth. Instead of being trained upright to single stakes, 
they should here be suffered to extend themselves several feet 
laterally, and a less severe method of pruning should be adopted. 
From the greater thriftiness and exuberance of growth in our vines, 
a stronger soil may and should also be chosen for their culture. 
The old decomposed soils of many of our mountain ridges in 
the Middle States, where now the native vines clamber in wild 
luxuriance from tree to tree, will, we have no doubt, become, in 
time, the site of many of the finest vineyards, whose products 
will equal in celebrity the famous wines of the Cote Rotie,^ 
Hermitage, &c. of France.* Thus runs the old song in favor 
of the hills: 

« Toujourt le bon vm croit sur les montagnee 
IXins lea rochen, et sur les cotcaux ; 
Cehii qui croit dans les rases campagncs, 
Ne vaui rien, a cause des eaux. " 

* These fine wines are produced upon decomposed granite soil, strongs 
Ij analogous to those or the valley in and near many of our granite 
lulls. 
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But fertile plains, particularly where the formation is a calca- 
reous or limestone one, must also be found highly favorable to 
the growth of the vine. For the native grape, the farther north 
their cultivation is attempted the more requisite it will be to 
procure a favorable and sunny exposition; and a system of prun- 
ing should of course be adopted which will afford a free circula- 
tion of the Sim and air for the ripening of the fruit. 

Aside from the vmtage, and the fermentation and mant^ement 
of the vine, no species of cultivation can be more easily managed 
than that of the grape. Planted in straight lines, and trained 
laterally to poles, the plough kept m motion between the rows, 
and a semi-annual pruning, will be all the mysteries of cultiva- 
tion. On the other hand, the revenue accruing from it wiU, we 
confidently believe, from data in our profession, and firom the 
results placed before the public by the successful experimentors 
above stated, be as great or greater than from any other branch 
of agriculture. A. J. D. 



Art. III. On the OuUivation of the Tree Mignonette, and some 
Remarks onraising Roses from Seeds. By L. Boll, Florist, 
New York. 

Having promised you, when you called at our establishment, 
on your late visit to this city, a short communication upon the 
cultivation of the mignonette, in what is called the tree mode, I 
send you the following remarks. If you consider them worthy 
an insertion in your Magazine, they ate at your service. 

I sow the seeds, at various seasons, as the plants are wanted 
to bloom; one or more pots, according to the number of plants 
required, are filled with a light compost, and the seeds scattered 
thinly upon the surface. The pots are placed in a favprable sit- 
• nation in the open air, (unless in severe weather,) where the 
seeds soon vegetate. When the young plants have made three 
or four leaves, I select all those which are strong and vigorous, 
discarding the others, and transplant them into small pots, one in 
each. After this operation is finished, I place the pots in a 
frame, or in a good situation in the green-house. When they 
begin to start, I allow but one leader to grow, taking off, care- 
fully, all the lateral branches, until the main shoot arrives at some 
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height, when they are permitted to grow. When the pots are 
full of roots, which may be easily known by turning the plants out, 
they should be removed into the next size, and they are 
again shifted into a third size when they have filled the second. 
By pursuing this mode, I can raise plants from one to two feet 
high. . It should be observed that the compost for the pots must 
be rich and light, and always kept in a moist state. 

This is my mode of practice, followed for many years, and 
which I have invariably found to succeed. 

Raising Seedling Roses. — I observe in your number for April, 
p. 136, an article, on raising roses from seed, by Mr. Russell. 
Is not your correspondent mistaken m saying it requires two 
years for the seeds to vegetate? I can assure you that I have 
planted them in the month of February, and, fifteen weeks there- 
after, have had a plant from the same in bloom! This rose is 
DOW in our establishment under the name of the '' Pretty Ame- 
rican." It is the smallest of all roses. [Our correspondent 
had not probably read the notice of the Master Burke rose, at p. 
129, when this communication was written^ — Cond.] The 
plants do not grow more than six or seven inches high, and the 
flower is about the size of a five cent piece. 

We have about one hundred and fifty seedling roses, all of 
which have flowered within the past two years. With particular 
care the seeds can all be made to vegetate in about four months. 
But particular care is necessary, and the peculiar precautions 
requisite I will give you in a future number of the Magazine. 
I woidd observe, in conclusion, that all the perpetuak, Bengal, 
Chinese, Tea, and Noisette roses, can be made to produce their 
flowers the first year. 

I am, dear sir, yours, &c., 

L. Boll. 

JVVtt York, ApHl 24, 1837. 



Art. IV. J<Coticts of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London FtorieuUural and Botanical Magazines; tsUh some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards*s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
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ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Psro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Cvrt%8'8 Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3«. 6d. colored, 3». 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor "of Botany in the University of 
Glsusgow. 

Paxton*8 Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 28, 6d. each. 

The Horticultural Journal, FlorisVe Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patrcmess, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is, each. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalousj Plants. 
RanuncuidceiE. 

DELPHINIUM 
montinum De Cand. syn: D. hirsatum RotM. D. el&tum jlttt. Mountain Larksimr. A 
hardy perennial plant ; growing fi-om five to six feet high ; with blue flowers ; appearing 
in the aatumn } propagated by seed and division of the roots j a native of the Alps. 
Bot Reg., 1938. 

This is the well known bee larkspur of our gardens; and al- 
though it has been an inhabitant of some of them for many years, 
it does not seem to be near so extensively cultivated as from its 
beauty we should suppose it would. Dr. Lindley remarks, in 
figuring this species, that " there are in this country [England] 
many beautiful species of Delphinium, about which little is known, 
except to mere botanists. They have been little cultivated, and 
never figured, and to the great mass of the lovers of plants are 
as new as if they had never been introduced." He therefore 
proposes to bring them graduaUy into notice by occasionally pub- 
lishmg a figure of some of the species or varieties in the Botan- 
ical Register. " For," he continues, " what can be more 
graceful than the tall slender stems of many species of Del- 
phinium, or more perfect than the form of their dissected leaves, 
which no insects daxe touch, or more agreeable tints than the rich 
blue, whether deep or pale, of their singular flowers? what is there 
more easy of cultivation, and more perennially durable.^ And 
what species of well known hardy plants are more in need of 
figures to illustrate them.^" Among the larkspurs, in their single 
state, this is probably the most beautiful; the pTants grow very 
strong, to the height, frequently, of six or more feet, and the 
tall stems are terminated with fine spikes or racemes of blue 
flowers. It is a native of the Alps of Central Europe: De 
Candolle says it inhabits the valleys of mountains nearly as bi^ 
up as the limits of the trees: it is also common on the mountains 
oi Switzerland. No plant can be of easier cultivation, or more 
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perfectly hardy in our climate, than thb species, and it should 
be in every flower border. Only four or five species and varie- 
ties of this extensive and showy genus of plants are grown in 
our gardens at present; but we hope soon to add many more of 
the fine ones which exist in English collections. Equally hardy 
and equally beautiful, they should be generally known and culti- 
vated. (BoU Reg.y March.) 
MalvdeecB. 

VUTTAfUsLi (titer Mr. Thomas NutUII, a writer of tbe Syitematie Botany of North 
America.) 
cordAta Lindt, HeATt-leaved NnttaHia. A (?) perennial plant ; growing a foot or more in 
height ; with pale roey flowera ; appearing in autumn ; propagated by aeeda ; a native of 
Texas (?). Bot. Reg., 1938. 

A very beautiful species of this genus, dedicated to Mr. Nut- 
tall by Dr. Hooker. Mr. Drummond collected the seeds of 
this species, we believe, in Texas, and transmitted them to the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden, where plants were raised, and distri- 
buted to several gardens. The habit of the plant is neat ; the 
flowers are of a pale purple or rose color, and are produced on 
long terminal peduncles. Unfortunately the specimens from 
which the drawing was taken were mislaid, and, consequently, 
no description of this species could be given. Whether it will 
prove hardy in our climate is doubtful. It merits, however, to 
be introduced. {Bot, Reg.^ March.) 

Cactdcecb. 

PERE'SK/jf 
mcalt^ia. D$ Cand. syn : Ckctxu Fer£skta L. West Indian Gooseberry. A green-bouse 
plant ; growing two or more feet high ; with white flowers •, appearing in October -, 
propagated by cutting ; a native of the West Indies. Bot. Reg., 1938. 

This is a plant which is in many of our collections, but which 
has seldom or ever flowered. Unlike the other cactaceous 
plants, it has fully formed leaves, of a large size, and the plant 
forms quite a bush when properly and successfully cultivated. 
In England it is used as a stock on which to graft other kinds. 
The flowers, though not possessing the brilliancy and splendor of 
the well known and more popular plants of thi? order, are, however, 
not unhandsome. " They form fine clusters of white and green 
cups, and the fruit is like a mellow gooseberry." Dr. Lindley 
remarks, that '^ the woody matter of the stent is one of the best 
illustrations that physiologists are acquainted with of the plan 
on which exogpnous trunks are formed. This is easily seen by 
taking an old stem of Per^skta aculekta, and macerating it for a 
few weeks, when the whole of the horizontal cellular system de- 
cays, leaving behind it the longitudinal system, in the form of a 
woody skeleton." The drawing was communicated by W. 
M. Christy, Esq., of the Clapham Road, in October, 1833. 
{Bot. Reg., Feb.) 
'Rosdceoi, 

CRA'FiE'GUS 
fliva var. lobAta L. ^n : C. tuibinAta Pwtv*. .tfespitos Mieh4uit< Pers. Rongb- 
barked Thorn : single fruited variety. A hardy small tree : a native of North America. 
Bot. Reg., 193S. 
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This is supposed hy Dr. Liodley to be a mere variety of C. 
jflkva, while Loudon, in his Arboretum Britannicumj and De Can- 
dolle, consider it as the true species. ^' It seems to be the 
same as the C. turbin^ta of Putsh and Elliott; but the specific 

fhrase of these authors is msufficient to settle the question. 
Jndoubtedly C. flkva of Elliott was a misnomer; nor can the 
sunmier haw of the same writer, with oval, well flavored, fruit, 
from sandy soil on the sea islands of Carolina, be referred to the 
true C. fiiva, as he supposes. It forms a small tree, with a 
rough bark similar to an ekn, and with a compact spreading head. 
In some parts it is spiny, in others wholly unarmed. It dif- 
fers from C. fliva in nothing except its fruit, which appears soli- 
tary instead of in clusters, land in its more sharply cut leaves. 
{Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

Ozytc4nUia var. OlWendiui Luidl, «yn : C. Oliveridna Bom. C. Oxyac4nt)ia, N6. 10. Ztoud, 
Arb, Brit, Htiiry4eave4 black (hiited Hawihoro. A hardy (?) small tree, luppoaed to be 
a naUve of Alia Minor. BoC. Reg., 1933. 

A much showier and more desirable variety than the last. The 
foliage is thick and handsome, and the branches are terminated 
with very" dense cymes of black haws or berries,«which give the 
tree a fine appearance. It has been supposed a species; but it 
differs very little from the common hawthorn, except its oval 
Uack haws and downy leaves. It is stated to be a native of Asia 
Minor, but Dr. Lindley has never seen wild specimens. Mr. 
Loudon, in his arrangement of this tribe, has assigned it as a 
variety of the OxyacSntha, No. 10. Probably perfectly hardy 
in our climate. {Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

fikvK De Crai. Ro«gh-4arft«d Thorn. A hardy amall tree : with white aweet flowers. fioC. 
Reg., 1939. 

This species, figured subsequently to the C. flkva var. lobkta, 
is scarcely distinguishable from the latter variety. Both the C 
flkva and its variety are two which are the least worth culti- 
vating for their beauty. Their mode of growth is stiff and in- 
elegant, their foliage not abundant nor deep colored, and the fiiiit 
imdistinguishable, at a short distance from the leaves it grows 
among, it being of a similar color. It is a native of the Middle 
and Southern States. {Bot. Reg., March.) 

Legumindcec^ 

BAVirSM 
Qllcioa Dan. Fune-Hke Davleeia. A green-bouse evergreen sbrtit) ; grawkir from two to 
three feet high ; with yellow and orange floivers ; appearing In April and May ; propaga- 
ted by cuttings; grown in loam and peat: a native of New South Walea. Paz. Mag. 
Bot. 

A charming plant from New South Wales, which has. been a 
long time introduced into Britain, but is not yet, that we are 
aware, in our gardens. The foliage is small, linear, ending in a 
sharp point; the flowers are yellow, pencilled with a few deep^ 
stripes; they are axillary, solitary, on short peduncles, and pro- 
duced in great numbers towards the extremities of the branches. 
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Mr. Paxton states, that although a hardy green-hobse plant, it 
requires that ^^ nicety in its management, without which it does not 
grow or flower freely." It is a very beautiful plant, and highly 
desirable. {Pax. Mag. Bot.^ March. )^ 
£uphorbuice(e. 

JEUPHO^B/^ 
fulg^ns JTorv. Fulgent Euphorbia. A stove shrub : growing three er four feet high ; with 
brilliant scarlet flowefii ; appearing in March and April ; propagated by cattings \ culti- 
vated in Bandy heath mould and loam ; a native of Mexico. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

See our II. p. 416, where a description of this species is given, 
copied from a communication in the Gardenerh Magaziney 
by Mr. F. Ranch, during a tour in Germany; but we notice it 
again, as it has not been previously figured in any of the botanical 
or floricultural publications in Britain. It flowered for the first 
time in England last November, in the nursery of Messrs. Lu- 
combe, Pince & Co., of Exeter, who furnished the specimen 
firom which the drawing was taken. Its beauty is not in the 
bractes, as in the Poins^ttia pulcherrima Gra.>, and many species 
of £uph6rbta, but in the flowers, which are produced in axillary 
clusters upon all the terminal shoots, and which are of a most vivid 
scarlet color. The terminal leaves are of a different color from 
the lower ones, being ^^ shaded with a pink or bluish color, or 
mottled with a faint blue upon a purplish ground." Mr. Pax- 
ton remai'ks, that to convey an idea of its beauty it is only ne- 
cessary to add ^^ that, in general effect, it greatly surpasses the 
well known E. spl6ndens, even when in its highest perfection." 
It thrives in a high temperature, and is propagated with facility 
from cuttings. (Pax. Mag. Bot.y March.) 

'BalsamindcecB. 

TROP^'OLUM 
trkoldrum 8»t. Three-eeUyred Tropeolum. A pretty cllmbihg plaiit; with scarlet and 
purple floweni ; appearing in tbe apring and summer; propagated by the division of the 
root and by seeds; a native of Valparaiso. Bot. Reg., 1935. 

Somewhat in general appearance like the T. brachyc^ras, no- 
ticed at p. 175. The stems are very slender, the leaves peltate, 
five or six parted, and correspond in size to the tiny branches, 
as well as the flowers. When first introduced, and for some 
time after its arrival, it was with great difficulty made to flourish, 
and but faintly showed the great beauty '^ that every one knows 
to be its attribute; but the skill of English gardeners has so com- 
pletely overcome the diflSculties of its growth and management, 
that nothing is now more common than to see large pieces of trel- 
lage covered with hundreds of its gay, scarlet, and purple flow- 
ers." How much do we wish that it might b^ cultivated as 
easily and as generally in our gardens! The English amateurs 
and gardeners, when it is grown in pots, display its graceful habit 
and lovely flowers, by training it to wires, made into some fanciful 
shape, and fixed firmly in the pots. Would it not be worth 
while Tor some of our wealthy amateurs, those who value flowers 
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for their beatity alone, and not their intrinsic worth, to introduce 
all the tropsolums not yet in our gardens, and to give some at- 
tention to their growth? T. peregrinum, we believe, is in but 
one or two collections. A plant of T. pentaphyllum, (Chymo- 
c&rpus Don pentaphyllus,) of which some information wiU be 
found in our 1. p. 345, was growing in the garden of the Messrs. 
Sumner, in 1835, but we suspect it is now lost. Both this and 
the T. brachyc^ras and tricoldruiu we should be pleased to see 
in every amateur collection. It is a native of bushy places, on 
the hills near Valparaiso. (Bot. Reg.^ Feb.) , 

T. majus var. atrosanguinium is now blooming in several gar- 
dens; it is very pretty for pot culture, and, trained to a wire trel- 
lis, presents a handsome appearance, with its numerous blood- 
colored flowers. 
Nepenthdcea. 

JVIEPE'NTHES 
diMillatdria Pitcher Plant. Ashnibby stove plant; growing twenty feet hifih ; flowen 
apetalous ; appearing all the year; propagated by offtetts ; grown in peat and mosa ; m 
native of Egypt. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

This most remarkable plant, the peculiar structure of whose 
leaves has so long attracted the notice of learned physiologists 
and botanists, and whose cultivation has puzzled the efforts of 
scientific gardeners, in their endeavors to grow it successfully, is 
figured by Mr. Paxton from a specimen which was produced in 
the collection at Chatsworth, under his care, where a single 
plant had upon it the past winter, at one time, upwards of fUTty 
full grown pitchers. It is to these singular appendages to the 
leaves that the plant owes its value to the florist, as well as bo* 
tanist, and not to the flowers, which are produced in. a dense 
spike, apetalous, (without any petals,) disagreeable in their odor, 
and altogether destitute of any elegance. 

The singular formation of the leaves of Sarrac^nta purpiirea, 
a plant indigenous to our meadows, has probably often been no- 
ticed by most of our readers; but their structure, though unac- 
counted for, is in no way to be compared to the much stranger 
formation of the pitchers of the JVep^nthes distillat6ria; these 
are produced on the extremities of the leaves, which are entire, 
and nearly two feet in length; the mid-rib is lengthened into a 
tortuous pendulous tendril, bearing these on their extremities, 
which are erect, of a dingy cblor, and surmounted by a lid, re- 
maining closed when small, but opening at about a right angle 
when they are grown to their full size; Mr. Paxton measured 
some of these, and found their dimensions to be as follows: 
" length of the fullest grown pitchers, from the base to the rim 
of the mouth, six to nine inches; circumference at the broadest 
part, five inches." The pitchers, both opened and unopened, 
mvariably contain a larger or less quantity of pure sweet water, 
and in the opened ones are often found insects: from this cir- 
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cumstance it has been supposed that the office of this fluid was 
to decoy insects into them. This, however, is but the conjec- 
ture of botanists; the real design of their singular structure ca^ 
be no other than to display the endless diversity and power of 
the Creator. 

In cultivation, it requires a high temperature for the roots as 
well as the branches. It is to the circumstance of the pot con- 
tainmg the plant, which has produced so many flowers at Chats- 
worth, standing directly on the top of the entrance of one of the 
main flues into the stove, that Mr. Paxton attributes its great 
vigor and profuse flowering; it has attained the height of more 
than twenty feet; it prefers a partially shaded place, and should 
not be exposed to the rays of the hot sun. It was first intro- 
duced in 1789, but was afterwards lost; subsequently, however, 
both Mr, Cooper, of Wentworth, and the Messrs. Shepherds, 
of Liverpool, raised plants from seeds received from the Cicar 
Mountains, in Bengal. (Pax. Mag. JBo(., Feb.) 

Mr. Buist has one or two young plants of the JVep^n- 
thes, which he lately raised from seeds; we saw them at our late 
visit, but they had then only attained the height of two or three • 
inches, yet the minute "pitchers were well developed. We hope 
it will soon find its way into our stove collections; it is, undoubt- 
edly, deserving of general cultivation. 

Carophylldcece. . 
Lychnis Bungedna. — This plant, which is noticed in our II. 
p. 341, is also figured in Paxtonh Magazine for'February. We 
there learn, in addition to what we have already given, that ^^ it 
is easy of cultivation, preferring a light, fresh, loamy soil; some 
specimens grown in pots attained the height of from three to 
four feet, and kept in flower, in a cool green-house, for nearly 
two months. As late as July, a plant was turned out into a 
south border, which produced upwards of forty flowers in Sep- 
tember. The same correspondent writes thus: ^^ When planted 
out in May there is no doubt of its proving one of the most 
showy half hardy plants lately introduced. '* 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
h.8Urace(z. 

MO'RNjf Lindl. {Mornaj one of the heroinea of the northern romancea, wat a beautiful 
lady, confined In a golden hall, guarded by a thousand lancers, whose sole office was to 
do her bidding day and night. Her court could only be held where the sunbeams and the 
summer breezes had the freest access. During her residence on earth, she was worshipped 
as a divinity, and when she disappeared, her knights and her lancers Tanished with her. 
She is described as having been a person of the most kind and gentle disposition, but of 
a melancholy and somewhat imperious temperament. Her figure was noble and com- 
manding, ber voico melodious, and her smile so resiRtloss that the fiercest animals were 
tamed by merely looking at her. After her, various heroines of northern romance have 
been named Morna or Morni. In the present instance, the ingenloua reader will have 
no difficulty ^ tracing a resemblance between this mystical personage and the plant 
before him.) 
MttdaJLtiwa. Tlie beautlAil Morna. AbeautifUl perennial (?)fntme (f) plant; growing two feet 
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liigh : with yellow flowers ; appearing in August and Beptember ; propagated by eeedi ; 
a native of the Swan River. Bot. Reg., 1. 1941. 

^^ A lovely plant, with its strong heads of the most ribh and 
transparent yellow, having quite a metallic brilliancy when illu- 
minated by the sun. It may be said, indeed, that Elichrysum 
bractektum and bicolor are more showy; but they want altogether 
the softness and delicacy of Moma, while the latter is destitute 
of none of their richness and brilliancy." It flowered, for the 
first time, in England in 1836, and was exhibited at one of the 
London Horticultural Society's exhibitions by Robert Mangles, 
Esq., who obtained a Knightian niedal. It is certainly an ele- 
gant plant; the flower, though somewhat resembling our well 
known golden eternal flower, is, however, far more delicate, of 
greater lustre, and, in habit, as graceful and lovely as its generic 
name implies. It is a rich acquisition. (Bot. Reg*^ March.) 

Gesnerekce^d. 

GESNSR^ 
Selldwj Dr. SeIlow*8 Geenera. An herbaceous itove plant ; prowlng a fbot or more in 
height ; flowers bricht scarlet : propagated by cattings ; cultivated in sandy peat and 
loam J a native of BraziL Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. III. 

A most brilliant plant, with dense terminal racemes of very 
bright scarlet flowers; the corolla is tubular, and nearly three 
inches long. The leaves opposite and nearly sessile. It is a 
native of Brazil, and was first sent to the Botanic Garden at 
Berlin, by the botanist in honor of whom the specific name 
was given. The root is bulbous, and, when in a dormant state, 
watering must be withheld; but if a little care is given, it is easily 
grown. It is allied to the 6. fauciklis, noticed in II. p. 25. 
(Pax. Mag. Bot. J March.) 

Scrophularidcem. 

VRR&MCA (an old but not classical Latin name, whose derivation has occupied and per- 
plexed etymologists as much as anv upon record.— Supposed by some to be an alteration 
of jBelsiitca, by others to be derived from the Greek, and by a third to be of a mule kind 
between the Greek and Latin.— SmttA.) 
perfoliita Dietr, Perfoliate Veronica. A fVame perennial: growing a foot high; with 
blue flowers ; appearing In July ; propagated by division or the roots ; a native of Port 
Jackson. Bot. Reg., 1930. 

Introduced some years since to Britab, but is seldom culti- 
vated; the racemes or spikes of flowers are of a pale blue, and 
graceful; and probably the reason why it has not been ^own is 
its tenderness, being unable to stand the severity of the winter, in 
England, unprotected. 

Dr. Lindley states that V. diosmaefdlia, «alicif61ia and cattar- 
ractae, all natives of either New Holland, Van Dieman's Land, 
or New Zealand, and not yet in Europe, "yield in beauty to few 
plants of the same countries." 

Veronicas are a pretty tribe, and several species,as V. exalti- 
tum, negl6cta, Slogans, spic^ta, pijimila, &c., we have in our 
{possession; they are all perfectly hardy, and are among the pret- 
tiest perennial plants. {Bot. Reg., Feb.) 
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PJETTTAXfLiodl. 
intennMJa Orakam lyn : NleremMrguz lineAris OraAam Salpigldssiff If neArto Hocktr Inter- 
mediate Petunia. A hair hardy green-houee plant; growing two feet or mere high ; with 
Tiolet and purple flowers ; appearing all summer j propagated by cuttingt and seeds ; a 
native of Buenos Ayres. Bot. Beg., 1931. 

Like the P. phoenicea, extremely showy and delicate, but in 
a much less degree; the leaves are linear and small, and the plant 
is not so well adapted to out-door culture in the summer as the 
others. It was first published as a Nieremb6rgta, by Dr. Gra- 
ham, in the Ed. Mw Phil. Journal, in 1832, and afterwards 
by the same name in Sweet's Brit. Flower Garden, 237, and by 
Dr. Hooker as Salpiglossis, in the Bot. Magazine, 3256. But 
to neither of these genera, Dr. Lindley thinks, can it be uni- 
ted, certainly not to the latter, fi-om its pentandrous corolla. 
{Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

P. phoenicea, in the stove at Mr. Sweetser's, trained to a 
trellis, has presented one mass of bloom from December to the 
present moment, (May 20th.) It is one of the showiest plants we 
possess. 

YerbeniceiB. 

FERBFNA 
Tweediaaa Nlven Mr. Tweedle'a aearUt Vervain. A perennial green-house (?) plant ; 
growing about two feet high ; with roey crimson flowers ; appearing in the autumn ; propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings; cultivated in a rich sandy loam. Pax. Mag. Bot. 

Registered at p. 139, but without much information respect- 
ing its habit, &c. It is said to surpass the V. chamaedrifdlia 
** both in beauty of flowers tand elegance of growth, growing 
more erect, and being covered with a dense mass of conical 
shaped rosy crimson flowers." From the figure, this does not 
appear an exaggeration: the corymbs, or cones of flowers, show 
to much more advantage than the flattish ones of the chamsedri- 
folia; its erect growth will give it an additional value. The 
seeds were sent by Mr. Tweedie to the Dublin Botanic Garden, 
who found the plants growing plentifully in boggy places at La« 
guna de la Molina, in the Banda Oriental. It is freely propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings, and, we presume, will ripen seeds, 
and soon become as*generally grown and as great a favorite as 
the V. chamsdrifdlia. Messrs. Cunningham, at Liverpool, have 
the stock to dispose of. (Pax. Mag. Bot.y Feb.) 

Hydrophylldcece. 

NBMO'PHTLA 
otom&ria Pi$eMer Speckled Nemophila. A hardy annual ; growing six Inches high ; with 
white flowers ; appearing during the summer : supposed to be a native of California. 
Bot.Reg.,lMO. *-•-•• 

Inferior in every respect to N. insignis, and hardly worth 
growing. The flowers are quite small, and destitute of the bril- 
liant blue in the corollas of the former. The seeds were 
received from Dr. Fischer, of the Imperial Garden at St. Pe- 
tersburgh; but there can be but little doubt it is a native of Cali- 
fornia. (Bot. Reg., March.) 
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MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

PHYCE'LLA 
brevituba Herb Short-tuitd Pbycella. A grees-boiise balb ; growinf a foot high ; witli 
seariet flowers; appearing in spriog; Increaaed byoffiets; euilivated in sandjr loam. 
Bot Reg., 1943. 

A very beautiful bulb, with small scarlet flowers, nearly re- 
lated to t. ignea, with which species Dr. Lindley thinks it may 
be questioned whether it Is specifically distinct. Mr. Herbert 
has described it m his forthcoming work on the Amarylliddceaj 
where he has given the following remarks upon the habits and 
treatment of the genus: — " The phycellas have been found dif- 
ficult to cultivate, because they are often set in peat, though they 
grow naturally in a sandy or strong soil, on a dry rocky substra- 
tum, and proper rest has not been allowed them. They should be 
planted in a light soil, well drained, and be left dry from the 
moment their leaves show a disposition to wither, till the bulbs, 
on examination, show a disposition to put out fresh fibres at 
their base. The old fibres in this genus seem always to perish 
before the plant vegetates again; it cannot therefore be mjurious, 
and may be advantageous, to take the bulbs out of the ground 
when the leaves perish, and set them again when they are dis- 
posed to move. They will be preserved best when at rest in 
dry sand. I consider that phyceUas should begin to grow in 
February, and go to rest in August. If the leaf endures later 
than August, they should have six months' rest before they are 
watered again." Their habit is to flower after the leaves have 
acquired their growth, before tiiey go to rest. The drawing 
was taken from a specimen which flowered at Kjiight's Exotic 
Nursery. (BoL Reg., March.) 

OrehiddcecR. 

BIFRENA'BIA Lindl. (so named in allusion to Uie donUe atrap or frsnnm that coiuioeCf OM 
pollen masses witb their gland.) 
anrantlBca Undt. Onngb-^oUred Biftenarla. A stove epiphyte ; growing aiz or eight Inehea 
high; with orange colored flowers ; a native of Demanin. Bot. Reg., 1875. 

Pretty, but not so showy as many others: the flowers are small, 
orange colored, mottled with brown spots. It flowered in the 
Duke of Devonshire's garden,> at Chiswick. (Bot. Reg,, July.) 

BPmE'NDRDM 
bifidam AvU, H^n'l^ed Epklendram. An epiphyte ; grow'lng three feet high ; with 
white and paiple flowers ; appearing In July } a native of the West Indies. Bot. Beg., 
1870. 

A beautiful species, throwing up a branched stem to the 
height of three feet, and terminated with many elegant flowers, 
the lip vemed with bright purple. Found upon the branches of 
trees in the West Indies. {Bot. Reg., July.) 

Bkinn^rt Bateman 3188. Mr. Skinner's Bpldendium. An epiphyte ; growing fhmi one to 
two feet high ; with nale purple flowers ; appearing in January. A native of Guate- 
mala. Bot. Reg., 1881. 

<^ Among the most free-flowering of its tribe, every one o( 
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its shoots, both great and small, having been invariably succeeded 
hj a spike of flowers." The stem is slender and erect, and 
terminated by a spike of from twenty to thirty pale purple flow- 
ers. Its disposition to produce them, freely, renders it a valua- 
ble plant. It is a native of Guatemala, and was introduced in 
1835, and flowered in January, 1836. A species which we 
hope will soon be found in our gardens. {Bat. Reg.^ Aug.) 

K'mnlttm Lindl, Eraaloni Epidendnim. A stove epiphyte ; growing a few inchM high ; 
with vrhito flowers J appearing in Febniary j a native of Para. Bot. Reg., 1696. 

<^ Closely allied to the variable E. frkgrans, from which it is 
distinguished by its pseudo bulbs being oval, and not tapered to 
each end." Not handsome, but of a delicate character, and a 
tender species. (Bot. Reg.^ Oct.) 

ONCI'UIUII 
LtLneednrnm Ltndl. Mr. Lance's Onctdiain. A stove epiphyte ; gTowinr ahoat a foot 
high ; with yellow, chocolate and violet-flowers ; appearing In June. A native of Burl- 
nam. fiot. Beg., 1887. 

One of the most splendid of the tribe. We cannot better 
give a description of it than by copying the following from the 
Horticultural Transactions^ written by Dr. Lindley. " The 
flowers are disposed in a short-branched rigid panicle, elevated 
on a stalk not quite as long as the longest leaves; it is about six 
or nine inches long, and densely covered with flowers, which 
sometimes assume a corymbose, sometimes a racemose ar- 
rangement. The flowers, when expanded, measure an inch and 
three quarters, from the tip of their back sepal to the point of 
their lip: they emit a delicious fragrance resembling that of the 
garden pink. The sepals are oblong, concave, obtuse, a little 
waved, and greenish-yellow at the edge, bright yellow in the 
middle, and regularly marked with broad bloches of crimson, 
which run together near the base. The two petals are similar 
to the sepals. The lip is bright violet, darkest at the lower 
half; at the base it is prolonged on each side into a triangular 
tooth, and in the middle of the base there are three nearly equal 
tubercles, which, towards the column, terminate a ridge that 
gradually lowers, and then disappears at the expanded portion of 
the lip; above the base it is narrow, and then extends again into 
a broad, thin, light purple, somewhat truncated and toothed ex- 
tremity. The column has an oblique, rounded, ear-like append- 
age on each side, and is capped by a rich crimson anther." The 
leaves are, on a well cultivated plant, eighteen inches long, and 
the flowers on one spike number upwards of thirty. 

It was introduced by Mr. Lance, from Surinam, where he 
found it growing on the trunks of the tamarind, sapodilla, and 
calabash trees, generally preferring them to any others. Upon 
his return to England he brought several plants, which he pre- 
sented to various collections, including that of the Horticultural 
Society. It is not difficult to manage, and is grown in the Bo- 
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ciety's garden, in a house facing the north: the plant thrives in 
a mixture of sandy peat, potsherds and decayed wood. Dr. 
Lindley remarks that such an ^' acceptable addition to the hot- 
houses [of England] has rarely been made." {Bot, Reg.^ -^ug.) 

tridlf6littm LhuU. Vigmf Onctdium. A stove epiphyte: ffrowing two or three indias 
liigli ; with yellow flowera j a native or South America. Bot. Reg. 1911. 

A curious little species, common in many of the hotter parts 
of America. Descourtlitz states that it grows exclusively on 
the branches of orange and lemon trees. Its small size will ren- 
der it only desirable to make up a collection. (Bctf. Reg.y 
Nov.) 

ciispum Lodd. Cnrled-jlowffrtfi Oncidium. A stove epiphyte $ frrowing two feet high ; 
with chestnut-colored flowers: appearing in May ; a native of Brazil. BoL Reg., 1^. 

Another splendid species, in its native habitats often growing 
with fifty or sixty flowers on a stalk. It has not, however, ever 
produced this number in a cultivated state; but its deep chest- 
nut flowers, of a large size, even as the plant flourishes in the 
English gardens, give it a distinct claim upon the care of the 
cultivator. Dr. Lindley enumerates twelve other species with 
which he is acquainted, which have not yet been published. 
{Bot. Reg.^ Jan.) 

hinAtum landh VreBceikt-lipped Oncidium. A stove epiphyte ; growing six Inches high ; 
-with yellow and ohinge flowers ; apiieaiing in June ; a native of Demaranu Bot. Reg^ 
19S9. 

This is a pretty species, somewhat related to O. Harrisonui- 
num. It throws up a slender, erect spike, six or ei^ht inches 
high, upon which appear about fifteen flowers, of a bright yel- 
low, mottled with orange. Introduced by die Messrs. Lod- 
diges. {Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

CIRRHiSr^ 
trlstis JJndL Sad-^oIoreJ Cirrhca. A itove epiphyte ; growing a foot high ; with pur- 
plish flowers ; appearing In June ; a native of Mexico. Bot. Reg., 18891 

Valuable from its delicious fragrance, as well as its singular 
formed lip and pendulous flowing habit. The flowers appear in 
dense spikes. {Bot. Reg., Sept.) 

JBPIMFDiUM (an old name, supposed to be derived from Media, where the plant was reputed 
to grow.) 
macitnthum Morren Sl Deeaisne Large-jleweretf Epimedinro. A hardy eplpfhyte : growing 
a foot IHgli ; with pale violet flowers ; appearing in April j a native of Japan. tUk. Reg., 
1906. 

"A very sweet scented species." The plant is furnished 
with trinerved leaves, and the flowers appear in racemes. It is 
one out of one hundred and sixty species of Japanese plants 
brought to Europe by Dr. von Siebold, and first flowered in 
the conservatory at Ghent. If it will prove hardy in our cli- 
mate it will be a valuable addition. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

ASPA'SIA (Literally Jemtrau, In allusion to the manner in which the column is embraced 
by tbe Inbellum.) 
variegita Undl, Variegated Aspasia. A stove epiphyte ; growing three or fonr inches 
high: with variegated 0owers ; appearing in February} a native of Booth America. 
Bot. Reg., 1007. 

^^ Flowers deliciously sweet in the morning." The pseudo 
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bulbs throw up a short spike, which is terminated with two or 
three elegant variegated flowers. It is easy of cultivation, and, 
Dr. Lindley remarks, should be in every collection. There 
are only two published species of this genus. (Bot, Rtg.y 
Nov.) 
MiTA'in'uua 

deltoAdeufl Undl, TrUingii]ar-7i«ied Fly wort. A stove epiphyte: growing abOotafooC 
high ; flowers green and purple ; appearing in October : a native of Demarara. BoC 
Reg., 1896. 

This is a fourth species of this curious genus. The flowers 
are droo{^ng, upon a terminal spike, and exceedingly handsome: 
the lip is of a rich purple color, with a dash of green in the 
centre. Dr. Lindley, in his Genera and Species of OrchideoiM 
Plants J published in 1833, attempted to remove one species, 
the M. cristktus, into the genus Catas^tum; but from the imper- 
fect knowledge he then possessed, he was mistaken: the genus 
Myanthus has now been so modified as to include that Species. 
Found in Demarara, and sent to England, where it flowered in 
the collection of Richard Harrison, Esq., of Aighburgh, in Octo- 
ber, 1835. (Bot. Reg.^ October.) 

BCAFU YGLOTTIS Popfig, et EndHeher Cfrom a boat and a tMfiM, in allusion to' the nsoal 
form of the lahellum. i 
vioUeea LbuU. Violet Boatllp. A stove epiphyte j growing two or three inches high : 
with rose colored flowers ; a native of Demarara. Bot. Keg., 1901. 

Of botanical interest only, the flowers being small and incon- 
spicuous. Imported by the Messrs. Loddiges. (Bot. Reg.^ 
Oct.) 

lONOraiS Kiauh. (Literally vloUt-faeed : why ao named not known.) 
t^aera Lmdl, Delicate lonopsis. A tender stove epiphyte ; with white and violet flow- 
ers ; appearing in May ; a native of Havana. Bot. Reg., 1904. 

A slender delicate plant of but little beauty, and very difficult 
to cultivate. The genus is but little known, as the plants are so 
tender that they cannot be preserved on shipboard. It flowered 
m the collection of Sir Charles Lemon. (Bot. Reg.^ Nov.) 

BRASSAVO*!^ 
cordata lAndl. Reut-Ufptd BrassavAla. A stove epiphyte ; growing six inches high ; with 
green and white flowers ; appearing In January ; a native of Brazil.* Bot. Reg., 1914. 

A species not possessing any great beauty. It is a native of 
Brazil, and was introduced by the Messrs. Loddiges. Dr. 
Lindley remarks that ^^ there will be no certainty in the cultiva- 
tion of epiphytal Orchidice© till we become more precisely ac- 
qaainted with the habits of the difierent species than we now 
are. At present it is usual to consider them all natives of damp 
shady woods. It is, however, quite certain that such is only 
the habit of some of them. The whole genus Brassavdla, for 
example, grows upon stones and rocks, never upon trees, in open 
forest glades, fully exposed to the sun." These same remarks 
will apply to many other orders, in which many of the different 
species sufier more from being planted in situations not natural 
to them in their native habitats, than all other causes together. 
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Too frequently plants which require a dry and sandy soil are 
planted in one continually saturated with water; and again, those 
which require a moist situation are planted in a dry one; and so 
in regard to light and shade. We might enumerate many gene- 
rally cultivated plants which are mistreated in this nianner; but 
we pass them by, advising the amateur or gardener to learn, if 
possible, the habit of every species before planting them out. 
(Bot. Rtg.y Dec.) 

PRESCO'Tf /jf Llndl. (named in compliment to John PiMCott, Eaq., of St. Petenbnigh, a 
learned and indefktigable botanist.) 
Col6ran« Lindl, Purplish Prencottia. An herbaceoas ttove plant ; growing a fbot hicb ; 
with greenish flow^ra ; appearing In Januaiy ; cultivated in sandy peat ; a native of 
Brasil. Bot. Beg., 1916. 

An herbaceous plant, with solitary, ovate, oblong, acuminate 
leaves, and dense cylindrical spikes of greenish-white erect 
flowers. It grows readily in sandy peat, flowering in its season, 
and dying down for the remainder of the year. Introduced by 
the Messrs. Loddiges. [Bot, Reg.y Dec.) 

OA'TTLEY-tf 
Intermedia var. p4lllda JUndl. syn: C. intemiMla Ordkam ta BoU Mug, Pale^^baotrMt 
Intermediate Cattleya. A stove epiphyte ; growing six Inches high ; with wUte and 
crimson flowers \ appearing in June ; a native of Brazil. Bot. Beg., 1919. 

Exceedingly pretty, as indeed is the original species of this 
and the others of the genus. The plant throws up a slender 
stem, on which appear two pale pink or blush flowers, the lip 
elegantly marked with crimson, it flowered in the collection 
of the London Horticultural Society. Dr. Lindley describes 
five species which have not yet been figured, and part of which 
have not been introduced; C. bicolor and coccinea, he states, 
are not at all inferior to the C. labiiita and C. Loddigdsn. It 
grows equally well in its native country, ^' on the sea-beaten 
rock and the moss-covered tree, in the heart of the forest." 
{Bot. Reg.^ Dec.) 

TRI/aOfUVDlV H OmdU (Named In allusion to the triangular form of several parta ;the 

sepals form a three-cornered cap ; the gland on which the pollen masses rest is an ob- 

tnse-angied triangle, and the stigma is a triangular excavation.) 

obtiisam limH. Blunt<peCaJed Trigonldlum. A stove epiphyte ; growing six inches high | 

with white and orange coloied flowers; appearing in August: a native ofDemarara. 

Bot. Reg., 1923. 

A species of a free flowering habit, and easy of cultivation, 
but not freely increased. The flowers are solitary, upon erect 
stems, with three petals disposed in a triangular form. These 
stems spring from a rhizoma connecting two pseudo bulbs. 
Found in Demarara, by Mr. CoUey, in 1834. {Bot. Rtg.^ Jan.) 

BURLINOTO'NM Lindl. (.Dedicated to the Countess of Burtington, an amiable and accom- 
pllahed lady.) 
cindida lAndL. 8now-i0ibit« Buriingtonia. A stove epiphyte ; trowing six inches high; with 



pllahed lady.) 
ndida Lindl. 8now-i0*i(« Burlingtonla. A stove epiphyte ; gro^ 
white flowers ; appearing in April ; a native of Denierara. Bot. Reg., 1997. 



" The vegetable kingdom comprehends nothing more perfectly 
lovely than the delicate flowers of this plant, in which not a tinge 
of color sullies the snow-white transparency of the petals, unless 
it be a faint dash of straw color on the lip." The flowers ap- 
pear on pendulous racemes, five on each, and are, in truth, from 
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their pearly whiteness and graceful form, objects of most sur- 
passing loveliness. It is a native of Demarara, was imported 
by Mr. Bateman, and flowered in his rich collection at Knyp- 
ersley, in April, 1835. 

The genus Burlingtdma comprehends five species, ^^ each of 
which vies with the other in loveliness; one of them, B. venus- 
ta, a native of Brazil, may be literally said to sink beneath its 
long heavy clusters of si^ow-white blossoms, just tinged with 
pink; a second, seated upon the highest branches of the cedrela 
tree, perfumes the forests of the same country with the odors of 
jonquils, — ^it is the B. frigrans; while a third, B. rub6scens, 
delicately spotted with rose color, inhabits the trunks of the cala- 
bash tree, in the mission of Surimaguas, in the province of Mag* 
nas, the hottest part of Peru, and is loaded with blossoms all the 
year long; and the fourth, B. rigida, with many peculiarities^ 
breathes the odor of the violet." Only the latter of them is 
yet in the collections of Britain, the Messrs. Loddiges possess- 
ing living plants. {Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

BPIAA'NTHES (In allusion to the spiral manner In which the flowers of many species are 
arranged.) 
bracte6aa Lhtdl. houf-hneted Lady's Traces. A stove herbaceous plant ; growing a fool 
high ; with yellow flowers; appearing In May. Bot. Reg., 1934. 

Interesting, but by no means showy. The flowers appear on 
a long spike, and are small and inconspicuous. Introduced from 
Saint Catherine's, by the Messrs. Loddiges. (Bot. Reg.^ Feb.) 

CHTSIS Lindl. (ftom Xiats^ a melting.^ The pollen masses of this plant are, as it were, 
Ibsed together.) 
aikrea LhdL Gciien-Jlcwerei Chysls. A stove epiphyte : growing two feet high ; with yel- 
low flowers J appearing in June; cultivated in turfy peat and potsherds j a native of 
Venezuela. Bot. Beg., Iil37. 

Another splendid plant of this order. The flowers are large 
and showy, of a deep golden yellow, and the lip veined with 
crimson; the racemes, upon which they are produced, are pen- 
dulous, often bearing ten flowers on each. It was discovered 
bv Mr. Henchman, (collector for H. Lowe & Co.,) in Venezu- 
ela, where he describes it as '^ growing suspended from the 
lateral branches of trees, so that its pseudo bulos, which, in their 
growing state, are uncommonly brittle, hang downwards, and wave 
in the wind, which would otherwise be sufficient to break them." 
It flourishes in pots of turfy peat and potsherds, suspended from 
the rafters of the stove. Messrs. Lowe & Co. have a good stock 
of the plants for sale. {Bot. Reg.^ March.) 

BOLBOPHVLLUM 7%e«crv (from (oOm, abolb, and jiikfOra, a leaf, in allosion to the lescvet 
universally arising from a bulb-like stem or pseudo- bulb. ) 
bailAgerum Lindl. Bearded Bolbophyllum. A stove epiphyte ; growing three or tour inches 
high J with red flowers ; appearing in June j a native of Sierra Leona. Bot. Reg., 194SI. 

A most curious and remarkable plant, which, Dr. Lindley 
states, <^ a drawing is altogether incapable of representing," so 
strange a conformation exists in this species, and which can only 
be '^ evident in the course of the following description:" 
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** The number of flowers in each raceme is from fifteen to twenty. 
The bracts are, for the size of the flowers, rather lar^e, round, ovate, 
a little stem-clasping, very pale green, and stained with crimson at the 
points .... The lip is one of the most extraordinary organs known 
even among orchidaceous plantsj it is a long, narrow, flexuous, sharp- 
pointed body, closely covered with a yellow felt ; just within its point 
there is a deep purple beard of exceedingly fine compact hairs; on the 
under side, at a little distance from the point of the lip, is another such 
beard; and, besides, there is, at the end of the lip, a brush, consisting 
of very long purple threads, so excessively delicate that the slightest 
disturbance of the air sets them in motion, when they wave gently to 
and fro like a tufl of threads cut from a spider's web. Of the last 
mentioned hairs, some are of the same thickness throughout, others ter- 
minate in an oblong club, so that, when the hairs are waving in the air, 
and I do not know that they are ever at rest, a part float along ffrace- 
fally and slowly, while the others are impelled, by the weight of their 

glandular extremities, to a more rapid oscillation." Nor is this all; the 
p itself, with its yellow felt, its two beards, and its long purple brushes, 
18 articulated with the column by such a very nice joint, that to breathe 
upon it is sufficient to produce a rocking movement, so conspicuous and 
protracted, that one is really tempted to believe that there must be 
something of an animal nature infused into the most unplant-like pro- 
duction." 

Messrs. Loddiges possess it and another species with similar 
habits. {Bot Reg.^ March.) 

Of the plants enumerated under this order^ Epid^ndrum Skin- 
n^ri, Oncidium Lancednum and crispum, Cirrhse^a tristis, As- 
piisia variegkta, Burlingtdnta c&ndida, Chysis aitrea and Bolbo- 
phyllum barbigerum, are the most remarkable and splendid. 

hilidcem. 

SCI'LLA 
CupaniaiM Romer et Schnlts. syn : Oriilt2i6gaIani ccr&leam R^fianetque, Capairi*s Bqnlll. A 
hardy bulb ; growing two feet high : with purplish flowers ; appearing in June : a native 
of Sicily. Bot. Keg., 1878. 

" A great rarity "... in Britain. The habit of the plant 
is similar to the ornithogalums; the flowers are of a dull purple, 
and appear on corymbose spikes; the pistils are bright blue, 
which contrast prettily with the purple petals. A good acquisi- 
tion to our limited number of hardy June flowering bulbs. {Bot. 
Reg.^ July.) 

YUCCA 
draedais JSfow. Ornson-tne-tawetf Adam's Needle. A hardy (?) eTergreen plant : growinir 
nine or ten feet high : with white flowers : appearing from May to August : a native of 
North Carolina. Bot. Reg., 1894. 

" The most stately of the genus." It grows along the sea- 
shore of North and South Carolina, intermixed with the F. glo- 
ridsa. Dr. Lindley remarks that ^^ what may be species and 
what varieties of this noble genus, is, in the present state of 
botanical inforniation, impossible to say." We have ourselves 
plants raised from seeds of what we received as the gloridsa, 
which exhibit ereat variation in their habit; some of the leaves 
are erect and rigid, others thin and flaccid. The flowers of the 
present plant are distinguished by their spreading petals, the seg- 
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ments, instead of remaining closed in a globose manner, as in 
most others, expanding till they diverge from the flower stalk at 
nearly a right angle. 

F. filamentdsa has stood our winters unprotected; and the past 
season we left out a seedling plant which we suppose to be gloridsa 
or dracdnis, which has been uninjured: probably if they were 
planted on dry or rocky places there would be scarcely any dan- 
ger of their being destroyed. No plants have a more striking 
appearance than these; and as they are easily raised from seed, 
or procured at the nurseries, at a reasonable price, we hope to 
see them generally cultivated. They are elegant ornaments of 
the green-house. {Bot. Reg.^ Sept.) 

fliceids Htao, Weak-Ieooed Adam*! Needle. A hardy (?) perennla] plant ; growing two 
or thrae feet high ; with white flowers ; appearing in July. Bot. Reg., 1895. 

Distinct from the above, it being of a stemless habit. Its 
native country is unknown, but it probably belongs to North 
America. This and all the species grow in a sandy soil, gener- 
ally upon the sea-shore. [Bot. Reg.y Sept.) 

NECTAROSCOHEIDIUM Undl. (From naetar, honey, and skcrdoMt garlic, in aUailon to Uw 
honey pores in the flowers, 
alealttm Ouu. Sicilian Htmcy-garlie. A hardy bnlboua plant; Rowing two feet higfr; 
withpurpre flowers; appearing fn May and June; propagated by seeds and oibeta; a 
native of Sidly. Dot. Reg., 1913. 

A handsome bulbous plant, with an umbellate head of nume- 
rous large pendulous flowers, purple on the inner side and green- 
ish-red on the outer. It has been heretofore referred lo the genus 
«i9'llium, but now constitutes a new genus. Perfectly hardy in 
England, and, being a native of the mountainous parts of Sicily, 
may prove so in our climate; at least, it can be preserved in a 
cellar or frame. {Bot. Reg.y Dec.) 

TRITELE'IA 
iinifldra Lindl. One-JUmertd Triteleia. A f^ame bnlbous plant ; growing six Inches high ; 
with blue flowers ; appearing|in June. A native of Mendoza. Bot. Reg., 1991. 

A bulbous plant, with slender one-flowered scapes of pale blue 
blossoms of a starry form, smelling powerfully of garlic, not pos- 
sessing much beauty. It was found by Dr. Gillies in Mendoza. 
{Bot. Reg.j Jan.) 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Rhoiodhtdron CunsdnghAmu^-ThiB is the name of a new species 
which has flowered in the establishment of the Messrs. Yoong, of Ep- 
VOL. III. — NO. VI. 30 
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Bom, and which is said to surpass even the old JR. arb^reum in the rich- 
ness and beauty of the color of its flowers. It was probably raised 
from seeds. The Messrs. Toung have also a number of hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons of their own production. — (Fax. Mag, BotJ) 

New mode of Heating by Hot Water, upon the same plan as thai in- 
tented by Mr, Hogg, described at p. S48, in Vol. II. — A new appara- 
tus for heating b^ hot water is described, and illustrated with cuts, in 
Paxton^s Magazine of Botany for March. The boiler is composed of 
a double cone of tin or copper, in shape nearly resembling a sugar loaf, 
with the top cutoflf. The mner cone is the furnace, the space between 
that and the outer form the boiler; so that a thin shell of water^ 
about one inch or an inch and a half in thickness, surrounds the fire. 
From the top and the bottom of the boiler issue two pipes, fitted with 
union joints; at the junction of the upper ioint with the boiler is a small 
steam-pipe, connected with a valye. The chimney is detached from 
the furnace, fitting on to it like the lid of a pot, and moveable, to allow 
the fuel to be introduced at the top of the furnace. The peculiarities 
of the chimnejT are a circular plate of strong iron, nearly as large as 
the opening of the furnace, suspended by three rods, over the fire, and 
causing the fiame to play against the sides of the boiler, the drafl tak- 
ing place all around it, and a deep rim of sheet iron about three inches 
broad, in form of an inverted cone, attached, at its upper edge, to the 
lid, but leaving a space of about one and a half inch between itself and 
the circular plate or damper. 

The boiler is placed on a ring of iron, rather broader than the bottom 
of the boiler, wnich is attached to a square frame of wrought iron, by 
which it is fastened to the brick work. The ffrate rests on one or more 
brackets, (as in the common cylinder stoves,) and is let down with a 
hook when it is required to clear the furnace. 

The circulation of the water is on a similar plan to that generally 
in use. It is described as follows : — " The pipe fVom the upper union 
joint of the boiler enters the lower side of the cast-iron pipe, (a few 
inches from the boiler,) and from the other extremity of the range of 
iron pipes, a lead pipe, also from the lower side of the iron pipe, en- 
ters the top of the reservoir. A strong cask answers the purpose of a 
reservoir as well as anything, though an iron tank or close cistern of 
very thin copper would be mere durable. From the lower side of this 
reservoir another lead pipe enters the union joint at the bottom of the 
boiler : at the highest point of the whole system of heating pipes, there 
is fixeu^ on the upper side of the pipe a small air-pipe, where the other 
extremity is turned over into the supply cistern, so tnat any water casu- 
ally thrown there is returned into that cistern. The supply cistern, the 
bottom of which is not lower than the upper side of the pipe, is placed 
over the reservoir, and communicates with it j by a small pipe entering 
the reservoir at the bottom. The steam-valve is placed -just above the 
supply cistern, having a small basin or funnel round it, like those of the 
escape-pipe of steam-vessel boilers, so that water thrown out, or con- 
densed steam, may fall into the supply-cistern. This escape of water 
or steam, however, can only take place when the water boils, which, 
if the boiler be properly proportioned to its work, can rarely take 
place. It is, however, a precaution which could not be safely omitted, 
thoujo^h the danger of water being thrown out, there, is best obviated by 
loading the water with a small weight of two or three ounces, or a 

rirter of a pound, on the square inch. The apparatus being filled 
ough the supply-cistern, the water enters the reservoir, and thence 
fills both boiler and pipes, the air escaping from the air-pipe, until the 
water standing in the bottom of the supply-cistern indicates that all is 
full. The fire being then lighted, the heated water flows into the iron 
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mpeBy and thence into the reservoir, till all, having received one change 
of heat, pajsses affain through the boiler, acquiring a fresh heat, till all 
is ready f "" .r. ., ^ , ,. 



■eady boiling. When the fire declines a counter current takes place; 
the hot water from the reservoir rises to tho pipes, where, as it cools, it 
descends into the boiler, and thence into the bottom of the reservoir, 
till all be cool again — having rendered up its heat into the pit or house.** 

It can be applied to the heating of pits of every description, as well 
as green-houses, stoves, &c. &c. Engravings are annexed, illustrating 
the mode of applying this system to the former. 

The proportions for constructing the boilers are also given: they are 
numbered from 1 to 4. Nos. 1 and 2 have only been tried, and are of 
the following dimensions: — No. 1, upper diameter, six inches; lower 
diameter, nine inches; perpendicular height, eighteen inches; thickness 
of water in boQer, one and a half inch ; diameter of communication 
Dipes, one and a quarter inch; diameter of chimnev, three inches. 
No. 2, upper diameter, six inches; lower do., ten inches; perpendicu- 
lar, twenty inches; thickness of water in boiler, one and a half inch; 
diameter of conmiunication pipes, one and a half inch; diameter of 
chimnev, three and a half inches. No. 1 is probably the smallest size 
generally serviceable: the whole quantity of water heated is about 
thirtv gallons, and the apparatus of this size will amply suffice for two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty feet of glass. 

No estimate is eiven of the probable cost of the apparatus. 

Of the value of this mode compared with that of Mr. Hogg we are 
not able to state from this description. It is much more complicated, 
and will, from this circumstance, not be so likely to be adopted. — Cond. 



Abt. II. Domeitie Notices. 



Mr, Wdlker^s Ttdip Show. — The first public tulip show ever made in 
New England, was to take place just as the present number was going 
to press, at Mr. Walker's garden, in Roxburv. According to an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers, we anticipate that amateurs and connois- 
seurs of this truly magnificent flower will have a fine treat from an in- 
spection of the bed. AVe shall endeavor, by all means, to call and see 
it, and shall probably, in our next, give our readers a more particular 
account of the same. — Cond. 

GenUkasL acaidis. — This lovely little plant has been in bloom, in all 
its elegance, in our garden, the past month. Three or four of its ultra- 
marine flowers were expanded at one time, upon* a very small plant, 
presenting to the eye one of the most attractive sights that it has 
been our pleasure to witness for a long period. Why is it that we do 
not oflener see it in our gardens ? It has ndt, to our knowledge, flow- 
ered in the vicinity of Boston, unless at the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
bridge. In England the plants are extensive! v used as an edging for the 
flower borders, where it grows with amazing luxuriance, and throws up 
its elegant blossoms, exceUing in their azure and metallic tint all other blue 
flowers. O. crinita, with its fringed corolla, is fine, but in color will 
bear no comparison with the acaulis. It seems to prefer a damp, par- 
tially shadea situation, not exposed to great variations of heat and dry- 
ness. In such it is placed in our garden, and although the plants have 
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not the vigorous appearance they haye in England, still they are auffi* 
ciently so to produce bloom. We shall try some experiments in its 
culture the preseut season, and, if possible, solve the reason of its gen- 
erally puny growth and sickly character. — Id, 

Yucca filamerUbsa. — The same plant of this species, mentioned, in 
our II, p. 419, as haying stood out, during several winters, in the gar- 
den of Mr. Walker, has lived through the past one without the loss of 
a sinsle leaf; it will probably throw up a fine spike of flowers. 

After living through such a severe winter, which has killed many of 
our most common, and, generally considered, hardiest plants, not injured 
in the least for many years previous, there can be no danger of leaving 
it out hereatler. — la. 

The New Zealand Flax, (VhSrmium fdnax.)— A few seeds of this 
valuable plant have been kinaly sent us by our friend, Wm. P. Jenny, 
Esa., of Fair haven. The seeds were also accompanied with a specimen 
of tne raw material. Some notice of this plant will be found in our vol. 
II. p. 19S, and in the current one at p. 8. We have no doubt ourselves 
but It may be grown without any protection, during winter, in the Middle 
and Southern States; whether, however, it will endure the cold of the 
42*^ of latitude, and north of that, we are in doubt. It is a native of 
New Zealand, a ffroup of islands lying between the parallels of the 85° 
and 45^ of south latitude. The French have succeeded in introducing 
it into their -colony at Alders; and the English government, aware of 
the value of this plant, tne superiority of its fibre to the conmion flax, 
and its importance to her agriculture, have, by acts of the legislature, 
encouraged its cultivation m Britain as well as in her colonies. It is 
perfectly hardy in Cork, Ireland, in the 52° and 53^ of latitude. Prob- 
ably our readers recollect, in the notice of the plant, in vol. II. p. 192, 
that our correspondent was authorized to say that he would place a few 
plants in the hands of any gentleman who would give them a fair trial, 
and make known the result. We will also cheerfully distribute our 
seeds to any gentlemen who will do the same. It is certainly important 
to know whether it will stand our winters or not. The superiority of 
its flbre is already acknowledged. Perhaps by protecting the plants, 
which are herbaceous, the first and second years that they are set out, 
with a slight covering of straw or leaves, they would acquire such a 
size as afterwards to stand the severity of the winters. It is worth 
trial. Together with the Jlf6rus multicadlis, it will form an important 
article in our agriculture. — Id. 

Sowing large Patches of Mignonette. — There is one thing you ought 
to suggest to your readers, viz., the sowing of large patches or beds of 
mignonette: generally so little is sown as to be almost useless. I intend 
to sow it profusely this spring in my garden. In the little front and 
back yards of a city dwelling there should be beds of it. In general 
fragrant plants are not as much cultivated as they should be.--yotirt, 
J.,J3iprUflO,lS31. 

Seven Years^ Pumpkin. — ^A correspondent writes us under a late date, 
that this famous pumpkin is decidedly superior, for making pies, to the 
common kind, or the cocoanut squash. A gentleman planted last spring 
about a dozen seeds, or less, and, although the season was so unfavor- 
able to all kinds of vines, particularly squashes and pumpkins, the pro- 
duct was astonishingly great and well ripened. It keeps remarkably 
well, though not as long as some may suppose, from its name; but there 
is no doubt it can be preserved a great while longer than any other, 
and in a perfectly sound state. We have been presented with a ievr 
seeds, which we shall try the present season. — Cond. 

Origin of the Hermitage Vineyards. — The origin of these celebrated 
vineyards is quite remarkable. <' it is related that an inhabitant of Con- 
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drieu having turned hermit, he built himself a cell on an uncultivated 
sterile mountain in the neighborhood of TmUy on the Rhone, and em- 
ployed his leisure hours in breaking to pieces the granite rocks around 
nis dwelling. Having planted slips from Condrieu, they succeeded per- 
fectly. His example excited emulation, and valuable vineyards soon 
covered the stonj sides of the mountain from which the Hernidtage 
wines are still raised." The site is a southern slope, so steep as to re- 
quire walls in many places for the supfport of the soil. The annual 
produce of the Hermitage vineyards, according to Chaptal, is now about 
2520 hectolitres, (66,500 gallons.)— .5. J. D. 

Importing Plants in OTass Cases, — ^Have you ever tried the importa- 
tion of plants by having them set in earth in glazed boxes? The indi- 
vidual expenses would undoubtedly be enhanced, but in the end it 
would not cost half as much. Could not herbaceous plants be received 
in this manner ? I should be glad to have it tried with carnations.^ — J. 



Art. ni. Fulton Market, New York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, per bushel: Kidney's, 75 cts. to 91.00 ; com- 
mon, 62} to 75 cts. Turnips, per bushel: Ruta Baga, 75 cts. to 
#1.00. Onions, per bushel, $2.00. Beets, carrots and parsnips, per 
bushel, each, $1.00. Salsify, per bunch, 8 cts. Horseradish, per doz. 
87i cts. Radishes, per bunch: long, 4 to 10 cts; turnip, 4 to 10 
cts. Shallots, per bunch, 6 cts. Leeks, per bunch, 6 cts. Chives, per 
bunch, 9 cts. Cauliflowers, each, 25 to 50 cts. Lettuce, per dozen 
heads, 50 cts. to $1.00. Dandelions, per half peck, 18 3-4 cts. Fet- 
tuces, per half peck, 12} cts. Cabbage sprouts, per half peck, 18 
8-4 cts. Spinach, per half peck, 12} to 18 3-4 cts. Water cresses, 
per half peck, 12} cts. Rhubarb, per dozen stalks, (unblanched,) 
18 3-4 to 3U cts. Peas, per half peck, 37} cts. Bush beans, per 
half peck, $1.00. Artichokes, per dozen heads, $1.50. Tomatoes, 
per half peck, 50 cts. Asparagus, per bunch, 18 3-4 to 3U cts. 
Pumpkins, each, 25 to 50 cts. Parsley, per bunch, 6 cts. 

Fruil.— Apples, per barrel: New York Pippins, $1.75 to $2.00; 
Russets, $1.50 to $2.50: French Spitzemberg's, $1.50. Cranberries, 

Ser half peck, $1.00. jPine apples, each, 15 to 50 cts. Oranges, per 
oz. 37} to $1.00. Lemons, per doz. 25 cts. Cocoanuts, each, 6k 
to 9 cts- Yams, per pound, 5 cts. Walnuts, per pound, 4 to 8 cts. 
Filberts, per pouna, 3 to 4 cts. 

Remarks. — Beets, parsnips and carrots are scarce: of salsify scarce- 
ly any. Radishes just begm to come in. Cabbages are quite gone. 
A fevr cauliflowers, received from Charleston, are in the market, but 
they are scarce. Watercresses very plentiful. Celery and squashes 
are all out of the market. Peas and string beans have been received 
in considerable quantities from Charleston. Lettuces are generally of 
inferior quality. What artichokes are offered have been received from 
Charleston. Spinach and asparagus are very abundant. Tomatoes 
have come to hand from Matanzas, and are sold at moderate prices. 

Grapes and shaddocks are not in market. Pears are gone. No 
watermelons yet received. Cucumbers have not yet made their ap- 
pearance. Pine apples are abundant. — Yours, J. If., Ne%o York, May 
23, 1837. 
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Abt. IV. Faneuil HaU Market. 



Roots, Tubtrt, 4rC' 
Potatoei: 

«-"»«-.{?:?&..: 
E-«p«".{SS5S^.;:;:: 

NavaScoU..{P2;S 
Tumipa: oommon, 

per bushel, 

^■-*.l^;a::::: 

Onioiu : 
per bushel 

^•;^ J per band.. 

New Onions, per bunch,. . 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per boslicl, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horscd^ish, per pound, 

Radishes, per bunch. 

Scarlet Short top, 

Scarlet Turnip 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 

Cabbagew, Saladt, 4^. 

Csbbagefl : per doien. 

Savoys, 

Dminhead, 

Red, 

OauIiflowers,each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhubaib,per pound, 

Peas, per peck, 

Spinach, per peck 

iMmdelions, per peck, 

Oabbage sprouts, per peck,. . 

Asparagus, per bunch, 



From To 



9ct8. 



00 
50 
50 

60 

4 

4 

6 
00 
00 
00 

m 

12 

6 

6 
20 
14 



4 

4 

1 00 

17 

12J 

17 

8 



9cts, 



76 

66 

2 60 

1 00 

1 26 

2 60 
100 



76 

8 00 

6 



60 
6 
6 



20 
10 



Squashes and Pnn^ikins. 

Winter crookneck, per pound, 
West India, per pound,. . . 
Pumpkins, each, 



Parsfey, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Mai-joram, per bunch, . . 
Savoi7,per bunch,. . . .. 
Spearmint, per bunch., . 



Apples, dessert : 
N.Y.Pippin.,{P^,a. 



Poi and Sweet Herbs, 



Fhdts. 






Pean : 



Bakmg.[P".'»™>!'- 



. per bushel,. . 

Watermelons, each, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. 

Pine Apples, each, 

Cocoanut8,eacfa,. 



Grapes: (foreign,) per pound. 

Purple Malaga,.. 
Cucumbers, each,. 



0«-ge..f{*' '?'*•• 



per dozen,. . 

Lemons, r»*''*?*» 

^^ » ^ per dozen,. . . 

Shaddocks, each, 

Almonds, (sweet,) 
Filberts, per pow 
Castana, 



pound,. 



From To 



$cU. 

6 
2 

m 



26 

17 
6 
6 
6 



00 
76 
2 60 
1 50 
200 
1 00 
200 
1 00 

S60 
1 60 

26 
600 

17 
8 



121 

3 50 
26 

300 
26 
26 

4 00 
226 

12 
4 
8 



8 

8 

20 



20 
12 
12 



2 60 
1 00 
800 
200 
260 

1 26 
260 
125 

4 00 

2 00 
60 

700 

25 

6 



400 

60 

3 26 

87i 

460 

2 60 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. A more favorable season than the last has tended to 
stock the market with early vegetables of excellent quality in ^ood 
time. Some of the first sowings of beans, and various kinds of vmes, 
have been cut off, from the present heavy rains; but we anticipate the 
receipt of a crop at least ten days sooner than last year. Potatoes are 
growmg more scarce, and will probably advance somewhat considerably 
on the present rates: there have been but few arrivals from eastward; 
what have come were Chehangoes from Maine; we believe an order 
has been passed in Nova Scotia, prohibiting their exportation from that 
place; if so, the stock will be unexpectedly reduced, and the principal 
resource for a supply will be cut off; very large quantities have been 
received from Portsmouth and Dover, N. H.; Eastporta are nearly 
gone. Flat turnips are all gone; but there is a tolerable supply of the 
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long yellow French. Old onions are exceedingly scarce; but new ones, 
of very fair size, are now received. Radishes are very abundant, and 
of handsome appearance. 

Cabbages are nearly or quite all gone, as are also cauliflowers. Let^ 
tuces now come in of first rate auality. Rhubarb is as abundant as we 
have ever known it. Spinach, aandelions, &c., a good supply. A few 
peas were received this week from Philadelphia; they were rather small; 
they will undoubtedly come to hand in considerable quantities, from 
New York, in a few days. Asparagus, considering the earliness of the 
season, comes to hand plentifully, and of good size. Of West India 
squashes there has been a few arrivals, of large lots, and the market is 
just now overstocked, so much so, that prices have fallen considerably. 

The fruit market continues exceedingly dull; indeed, for the lateness 
of the season, more so than could have been anticipated. Undoubtedly 
the pressure of the times has had a sensible effect in diminishing the 
sales, when it is recollected that, generally speaking, they are luxuries, 
and not necessarv articles of food. Of apples there is a plentiful sup^ 
ply, and of excellent quality : it has not probably happened during sev- 
eral years that they could be bought as cheap in the month of May aa 
they could in November; but such is the fact now. The finest Bald- 
wins and russets, all carefully picked, sound, and of good size, can be 
had at the same rate as they were purchased for in the fall, soon after 
the gathering of the crop. Pears are about gone; we believe the last 
were disposed of this week. Watermelons continue to come to hand 
from the West Indies, and prices have now become moderate. Pine 
apples are unusually plenty for the time of the year; the arrivals have 
been some weeks earlier than heretofore. Cucumbers have come to 
hand the past fortnight somewhat more freely, and there has been a re- 
duction in prices. Cocoanuts are now quite an article of trade; large 
quantities are brought here and sold, and perhaps it may be well to 

2uote them hereafter. Oranges and lemons are rather scarce; West 
idia oranges, of fine size, command the prices per doz. in our quota- 
tions. Walnuts are yet plentiful. — Youriy M, T., BosUm, May 3d(/, 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JUNE. 

Up to the date we now write, (May M,) the weather has been ratlier 
cold and chilly, and easterly winds prevail; these, with an abundance 
of rain, which has flooded all low land, will destroy many seeds which 
have been already committed to the soil. Squashes, cucumbers, Lima 
beans, and sweet com, vegetables, which are almost invariably planted 
too soon, will be destroyed in many instances. We wish we could 
convmce both gentlemen and amateur gardeners that such early plant- 
ing as is generally practised in New England is not so favorable to 
many, indeed most, crops, as if made later in the season. With the 
exception of a few kinas, the surest time to plant to have the seeds 
vegetate well, and sufficiently early to procure a good crop, is about 
the first of June. Lima beans vfill not vegetate until the ground is 
warm, and so with regard to cucumbers and squashes. As agricultural 
information is diffused, the prejudices in favor of such early planting, 
now in practice, will give way, and the more natural one, of sowing 
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when the earth is in a state to receive seeds, and the air warm enough 
to 'cause them to start into life and vigor at once will be adopted. 

We mentioned in our last, p. 186, in a few seasonable hints to the 
florist, that there would be yet sufficient time to sow nearly every yari- 
ety of seed: we say every ^ because they do not number more than six 
or ei^ht, which, of necessity, require to be |)lanted sooner. From 
now till the 10th or the 15th of the month, sowines made will do well 
and flower abundantly ; and for fall flowering, such as the candy tuft, 
&c. should be planted about the S5th, or not until the Ist of July. The 
flower borders will now begm to present a g&y aspect ; and if there is 
a good assortment of perennials, the same snouling appearance may be 
kept up the whole season. 

raUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Or ape vines ^ in the grapery, will now be swelling their fruit; syringe 
frequently, and cut away the superfluous leaves and branches, to admit 
all the light and air possible. Those in the open garden begin to push 
rapidly. 

Strawberry beds will need looking to, the weeds and grass kept out, 
and if in rows at some distance, short hay or light straw should be laid 
each side, for the trusses to fall upon, and keep the fruit from being 
spattered with the earth. 

Grafting may yet be performed. 

Peach €md other fruit trees ^ in pots, should be watered with liquid 
manifre. 

Oooseberry bwhes: look after these, that the caterpillars may not de- 
stroy them. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots: this month may be considered as the proper one for 
planting out dahlias. From the 1st to the 35th, or even to July, may 
be stated as by no means too late to procure a good bloom. (See 
p. 200.) 

Annuals: continue to sow all sorts ; transplant out those which 
have been ^own in pots. 

Tulips wUl be now in bloom; they should be shaded, to prolong their 
flowenng. 

Bose ousheSi now pruned in, short, will push new shoots, which will 
produce flowers a fortnight later than if it had not been done. 

Perennials and biennials should be planted this month. They will 
flower ffenerally if planted later, but by timely sowings they will stand 
the cola of winter much better. 

Jtmaryllises, ixias, gladioluses, and similar bulbs done blooming, 
should be sparingly waiered, and soon set at rest. 

Ericas should be now propagated. 

Geraniums should be propaffated this month. 

Chrysanthemums should be divided, and planted in small pots. 

Camellias should now be removed to the open air, in a shady place. 

The green-house. — Remove all kinds of roses, geraniums, &c. &c. 
into the open air, and let dir circulate freely througn the house. Such 
plants as are left in should be duly attended with water, &c. Look out 
for the red spider and the aphis, and apply the requisite cures. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT* 

Celery plants, raised in pots or boxes, should be transplanted into 
small beds, that they may acquire strength and size before their final 
setting out. 

Cueumbersy in hot-beds, should have an abundance of air, and if the 
heat haj9 declined too much, the bed should have a new lining. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some Remarks upon the Production of new varietie$ 
of Strawberries^ from Seeds. By the Conductor. 

We have, for some time, had in view an article on the pro- 
duction of new varieties of strawberries from seed, in order 
that our gardens might be supplied with what is at present 
a very great desideratum^ viz. choice kinds, equalling, if not 
surpassing, the Keen's seedling in size, as prolific a bearer, and 
of as good or superior flavor to that, or the Downton which we 
have always considered a very delicious fruit, but partaking of 
the hardiness of the mulberry (or pine, as it is sometimes called,) 
the earlv Virginia, and similar vigorous growing varieties, pro- 
bably of American origin, which stand our severe winters with- 
out the least protection; while the former and most other Eng- 
lish varieties, which have obtained, and, undoubtedly, justly, a 
celebrated reputation among the horticulturists of Britain, suffer 
from the long duration of our winters, and, in most instances, 
perish from their intense cold. The disappointment which cul- 
tivators have been subject to, since the introduction of the fine 
European kinds, has increased to such a degree, that but few of 
the once remarkable sorts, compared with what were grown two 
or three years ago, are to be found in our gardens. Some indi- 
viduab, with more prejudice than good judgment, have de- 
nounced Keen's seedling, and others equally excellent, as un- 
worthy of a place in the garden; and if the former was rated 
according to its general product, under the ordinary care given to 
other varieties, and planted in a similar soil, we are not confident 
but it would come under that class of fruits Which some au- 
thors have styled as ^^ outcasts.^^ But two or three instances 
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have come to our knowledge, in which this variety has grown 
vigorously and produced its fruit in perfection, for more than one 
season, in this country. Several other English varieties are 
equally as tender as the Keen's seedling, and not to be depended 
upon for a crop, unless . protected through our winters: it is 
therefore of great importance to possess a variety or varieties of 
equal or better qualities than those we I^ave just mentioned, and 
of a character sufficiently hardy to live through the most rigo* 
rous cold unhurt. In no way can this be done but through the 
medium of the seed acted upon by the pollen of the various 
kinds. 

It is many years since Messrs. Knight, Keen and others, first 
produced new and superior varieties to those previously in culti- 
vation; but the great success of their experiments, which were 
pursued with great zeal, led them to continue them, and the re- 
sult has been the production of an immense number of new 
kinds, but of which only ten or twelve can be said to be really 
worth growing. None of these do well in our climate, unless 
the Downton, which may be an exception, although it does not 
flourish with the vigor of the American sorts, but- produces a 
fine fruit, and the vines are much hardier than other kinds. The 
Meihven castle or Methven scarlet is a large and tolerably hardy 
strawberry, but it is very destitute of flavor; some new and said 
to be very remarkable sorts have been made known within a 
year or two, but they have not yet been introduced, and their 
value in our climate not yet ascertained: when, however, we 
consider the great difference between the climate of this country 
and that of Great Britain,, it is somewhat doubtful whether any of 
their fine varieties will ever be sufficiently hardy to stand our 
winters. 

Convinced, firom such conclusions, that we must look to our 
own gardens for hardy varieties of strawberries, we attempted, 
about four years since, to raise a number of plants from seeds, 
with the hope of selecting some one or two which would pos- 
sess all the good properties of a strawberry, and of a character 
sufficiently hardy to 2tand our winters unprotected; and although 
at the present moment our plants have not been fully tested, 
they have so far that we are assured of something much better 
than any of our previously known American kinds, and we are 
not y«t certain but what equally as fine in flavor as the best 
English varieties. From want of room to arrange the plants, a 
year has been lost in ascertaining their respective merits; but, 
another season, we anticipate a show of some very superior spe- 
cimens of fruit. 

We had intended to give some hints on the production of 
new varieties, some time since, in order that amateurs might be 
induced to try the experiment the present year; but as we have 
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been prevented by the quantity of other information on hand, 
we do so now, in order that preparations may be made for next 
spring. In the mean time much can be done by encouraging 
such plants as it is desirable to save seed from, that they may ac- 
quire strength to throw up large trusses of blossoms, and conse- 
quently larger and superior fruit. 

The first thing to be considered, is, what particular varieties 
are best suited for this purpose. If hardiness is, and it certain- 
ly should be, the first and great object of the cultivator, he should 
endeavor, if he is not possessed of the plants, to procure such 
as are suitable; if earliness is an object, that kind should be se- 
lected as a parent whose fruit is perfected the first in the season; 
if size and flavor are objects, and they certainly are, next to har- 
diness, those varieties which are noted for these characters should 
be chosen. It should be the purpose of the raiser of new 
varieties to combine all these properties as much as possible; 
that is, to procure hardy, large, and superior flavored fruit: earli- 
ness is not so much desired as the other qualities; for in propor- 
tion as the bearing season is advanced, the size of the fruit is 
lessened, as it has a shorter time to perfect its growth. As good 
varieties to breed from, we would mention the early Virginia, 
Methven scarlet, and mulberry or pine; and as sorts to mix with 
these, the Keen's seedling, old pme, and Downton.. 

Perhaps the following intermixtures would produce excellent 
varieties: If to procure a hardy, large and well flavored one^ 
select the Methven scarlet for one of the parents; let this be 
impregnated with the Keen's seedling, and, perhaps, the Down- . 
ton. We have before remarked, at p. 101, that fertilization can 
be effected with at least two, and, perhaps, more kinds, and 
combine the characters of both; in this case the stigma may be 
impregnated with one variety, which may be tender, to impart 
its flavor, or size, or both, and with another for its hardiness or 
capability of withstanding our winters unhurt. Thus the early Vir- 
ginia may be impregnated with the Keen's seedling for produc- 
tiveness, size, and firmness of flesh, and the Downton for flavor; 
or the Keen's seedling may be impregnated with the early Vir- 
ginia for hardiness, and the Downton for flavor; the Methven 
scarlet, which is hardier than any other of the large English 
strawberries, may be fertilized with the Keen's seedling and the 
Virginia, or the mulberry: these are but a few of the intermix- 
tures, with a limited number of sorts; but the experiment can 
be tried with the Chili, roseberry, Southborough, melon, 
Wilmot's superb, Myatt's new pine, &c. 

The cultivator who is desirous of raising new varieties should 
DOW prepare his bed for that purpose, by cutting away all super- 
fluous runners as fast as they appear, and encouraging the old 
plants to make as vigorous a growth as possible; the beds should 
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be watered in dry weather throughout the summer, and upon the 
approach of autumn top dress them with an inch or two of old 
well decomposed manure; the Keen's seedling and other Eng* 
lish varieties, upon the approach of frost, will need a covering 
of leaves or straw, to protect them from injury. This is all 
that need be done. 

When the spring opens, the plants should be looked over and 
divested of all dry or decayed leaves ; the soil, if quite rich, 
need be only hoed, to destroy the weeds and loosen the surface, 
that the rain can penetrate easier; if not, however, of a rich na* 
ture, let another top dressing be added. It is after this that the 
plants will require much attention at the hands of the cnltivatoc; 
if any runners make their appearance before the trusses of frtut, 
they should be cut away carefully; when the flower buds appear, 
cut away all the trusses, but one to each root; and as soon as 
the buds are ready to expand, let them be taken off one by one, 
leaving only the first fruit, (the one at the base of the truss of 
-flowers;) the whole strength of the root will' then nourish the fruit 
that Is left, and it will acquire a good size; if the weather should 
prove to be dry, give good waterings occasionally, and if with 
liquid manure, so much the better. No other care is requisite 
but to keep the runners cat away until the fruit is gathered for 
seed. 

But we come to the impregnation of the flowers. As soon 
as the first bud expands, which is generally the one at the base 
of the truss, wiihavery small, sharp pointed, scissors, cut away 
the anthers which are situated at, and around, the base of the em* 
bryo fruit; as soon as this is done tie a piece of gauze over the 
whole, in order to keep the bees and the wind from carrying the 
farina of other flowers to the stigma; the day after this opera- 
tion is performed select (he stamens from the variety or varieties 
with which it is intended to fertilize the stigma, always taking 
them from b. healthy arui vigorous plant, and a UDeU formed fruit: 
take the gauze from the flower to be impregnated, and, with a 
camel's hair pencil, apply the pollen to the stigma, being very 
careful to touch every part, dr an ill formed fruit might be the 
result; tie the gauze over again immediately, and all is finished. 
The cultivator should bear in mind that the embryo fruit should 
be well formed and not depressed, coxcomb-shaped, or unhand- ^ 
someiy formed in any way ; otherwise the progeny might exhibit 
the same defect. Be careful to preserve a memorandum of the 
variety or varieties with which every plant is impregnated. 

All the fruits for seed should be managed in the same man- 
ner; and when they are picked wash out the seed immediately, 
and put it in papers, with the remarks and names attached. It 
may remain in the seed room until February, or it may be sowa 
in a frame, in the open garden, in August, which method some 
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crowers have recommended; for our own part 'we prefer keep* 
ing them until February or March, and then sow them in pots or 
pans, in the green-house, or in a cold frame. Make the soil rich and 
fine in which the seed is sown, and keep them tolerably moist 
until they vegetate, which will be in from one to four months. 

When the plants which appeared first have acquired a few 
rough leaves, take them out of the seed pans or boxes, and place 
them in small pots, one in each, and in this manner proceed un- 
til May, when the whole should be set out in a well prepared 
bed, placing the plants at a good distance from each other, where 
they are to remain to fruit. The ground should be made tole- 
rably fine and quite rich. Manage the plants in the same man- 
ner as old beds, and keep nearly all the runners cut ofi* until the 
first fruit has appeared, so that the merit of a seedling may be 
ascertained beiore it is propagated. The second year they will 
produce fruit, when all their properties should be noted down 
carefully, and those which are of a superior character retained 
for cultivation, and the others rooted up and destroyed. The 
second year, however, will not always thoroughly test the char- 
acter of a fruit; and it would be better to let the plants bear an- 
other season, when their superior strength and vigorous condition 
will enable them to produce large and fine specimens of fruit. 

Almost every form, color and property, will be exhibited in 
the fruit; some will be fine flavored but miserable bearers; some 
great producers, but the fruit small; some with very large fruit, 
but without any flavor; some coxcomb-shaped, others long, flat, 
round, &c; some smooth on the surface, others with the seeds 
imbedded; some scarlet, others dark red*, and all the interme- 
diate shades of color; and a great variety of foliage will be ' 
shown: the grower, when summing up the qualities of a fruit, 
should take each into consideration, and give them their due 
estimation. As a standard of excellence, a fruit should possess 
nearly the following properties: vine$ hardy, capable of living 
through our winters without injury; leaves large, not so nume- 
rous as to shade the fruit too much; scapes of a moderate length, 
so as to elevate the fruit above the ground, stout, and well 
branched, with numerous peduncles ; flowers large, produced 
tolerably early, and every one succeeded by a well shaped fruit; 
fruit large,, round or ovate, well formed, of a good color, and 
polished surface; flesh firm, juicy, scarlet, without a core, of a 
brisk rich grateful flavor. 

The principal of these properties may be thus valued: — Har- 
diness of the vines, 3; flavor, 3; size, 2; productiveness, 2; 
firmness of flesh, 2; color, 1. The chance of raising a very 
superior fruit may be considered as one to five hundred. 

When the grower has decided which to save and which to 
reject, he should at once proceed to destroy' those which are 
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considered as not worth cultivatiDg; for if left in the garden thej 
are apt to be transplanted into a new bed, and thus confusion may. 
arise among the varieties: because a great many of the plants 
produce good fruit is no reason they should be suffered to re- 
main. The stock of fine fruit can be increased to any extent in 
a year or two. 

We have made these remarks at this time in the hope of in- 
ducing amateurs as well as nurserymen to attempt the raising of 
new varieties of strawberries. As yet the plants of nearly all 
the kinds in cultivation have been introduced from the Eng- 
lish gardens, and are not suited to the severity of our cli- 
mate. There is no reason to doubt that strawberries of su- 
perior flavor and of equal size to any ever originated by English 
horticulturists can be produced in this country, and we hope the 
time is not far distant when we shall not be dependent upon 
England for new varieties. 



Art. II. Roses — new VaneUes. — By An Amateur. 

In a former communication I mentioned that Mr. Samuel 
Feast, of this city, had produced a large number of new varie- 
ties of roses, rhododendrons, azaleas, &c. Some of the roses 
are now in bloom, and many of them may be deemed valuable 
additions to our floral collections: I mean addiiionsj for, unlike 
many new things with which we are blessed from year to year, 
by our friends over the water, they are distinct from all other 
known individuals — ^they are themselves alone. They are not 
old plants with new names either, as very many new ploBis turn 
6ut to be. And, by the way, permit me to digress for the pur- 
pose of giving you an instance of the re-christening of plants, 
evidently for the purpose of increasing sales. In one of your 
numbers of last winter, a correspondent, writing from Philadel- 
phia, mentioned the monthly cabbage rose, that they had in 
Philadelphia, in such terms that I immediately sent to the person 
whom I guessed was the writer, for the monthly cabbage rose 
spoken of, referring to the Magazine for the description. He 
sent me the rose — and what do you think it proves to be.^ Why, 
the Gloria de Drance; the same we have had for some time, and 
of which one of our gardeners (Mr. John Feast,) had an abun- 
dance of saleable plants, the stock of which he got from Phila- 
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delphia. There is no mistake about it — ^the plants are in bloom, 
and speak, as loud as full-blown rosed can speak, for themselves. 
Besides which, the label on the plant which I received bears 
this inscription, (in the hand-writing of the person of whom I ob- 
tained it, and who 1 guess to be the author of the article above 
alluded to in your Magazine.) The label is " Gloria de France, 
or Monthly cabbage." Now, sir, what is the object of giv- 
ing a new name to this rose, but to enable the person to sell them 
to those who had them before under another name? When your 
Magazine arrived here with the notice of the monthly cabbage, 
all our gardeners and many amateurs were on tiptoe to get it. I 
got the start of them in my hurry to be cheated, and saved them 
the expense and trouble of getting what they already possessed. 
The rose is a very fine one, and is not inappropriately called the 
monthly cabbage; but its other and well known name should 
have accompanied the new one, to prevent mistakes, and paying 
dearly for duplicates. By the way, the monthly cabbage sells 
for something more in Philadelphia than the Gloria de Fiance, 
which I suppose is to pay for the trouble of giving it a new 
name. 

But to return to Mr. Feast's roses. I have just seen six 
Ayrshire roses, foiir pure white and two pink, all of exquisite 
form, and very double. The whites are pure almost as snow, 
and the pinks exquisitely rich and bright. But the greatest ac- 
quisitions are those called by him La belle Triumphe, the crim- 
son Ayrshire, the perpetual Bourbon^ and the double prairie 
rose. La belle Triumphe is very dark crimson in the centre of 
the flower, growing paler towards the circumference, till it gets 
quite Kght pink, resembling somewhat the flower of the micro- 
phylla rose. It is very double, and cabbage form. The perpetu- 
al Bourbon is like the old Bourbon rose in form and color, but is a 
perpetual bloomer. The double prairie rose was produced from 
the seed of a plant raised from the seed of the wild rose of the west- 
em prairies. It is decidedly one of the most beautiful roses I ever 
saw. It is of the richest possible crimson, of the cabbage form, 
and when fully open forms a perfect goblet, the petals forming a cup 
so close and compact that it will hold water. In the centre there are 
a lew imperfect petals, beautifully striped with white and yellow. 
It is altogether a most valuable addition to our gardens. Some 
of the Ayrshire roses are the most lovely white flowers you can 
imagine. These are only a few, a very few, of the new varie- 
ties of Mr. Feast's roses; but they are so very striking, that I 
thought I would attempt a description of them, as a confirmation 
of what I have before written to you. I ought to inentiop, also, 
that Mr. John Freest has a very large collection of new varieties 
(also produced by cross impregnation,) of roses, rhododendrons, 
pelargoniums, azaleas, &c. ^^ Last, not /east," permit me to 
mention a couple of roses in my own collection, that I think 
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highly of. They were raised from seed by a much respect^ 
lady of South Carolina, now deceased, who did me the great . 
vor of sending them to me, and for which favor I cannot be si 
ficiently grateful to her memory. One is the Herbem6ntt gn 
difldra, a very tall growing plant, deep rich pink flowers, doub 
and exquisitely beautiful. The only iault with it is the simul 
neous opening of nearly all the buds, thus producing a mass 
bloom, covering the plant from top to bottom, (it is seven ft 
high,) and thus making the time of its flowering short, only ab( 
ten days: it is evidently a hybrid. The other is theHerbem< 
musk cluster. The flowers are double the size of the comm 
white musk cluster, equally white, much more fragrant, 8 
the plant is far more prolific and a perpetual bloomer. L 
year my plant had three branches; this year it has upwards 
one hundred and fifty branches, all bearing the buds of large cl 
ters of flowers. Of all plants I ever saw, I never came acr 
so thrifty a grower. The fragrance is so profuse that it fills 
air for fifty yards around. This plant was raised from seed 
the late Mrs. N. Herbemont, of Columbiai, S. C, who sent me 
the original plant, retaining only a few cuttings for herself. Like 
her most excellent husband, whose writings I have often seen 
gracing your pages, this lady was passionately fond of floticul- 
ture, and produced many new varieties of roses and other plants. 
Among tliem she produced a very large white rose, very double, 
pure white, tall growth, and a perpetual bhomtr. Three times 
has she and my very excellent friend, her husband, sent me cut* 
tings and slips of it, but with all my exertions I have never beea 
able to make them grow; and Mr. Herbemont informs me that 
he has also failed in every attempt to propagate it, by budding, 
grafting, layering, &c. I do not however despair of getting it, 
as Mr. H. will persevere in his trials to produce a rooted plant. 
From what I have written, you will perceive the propriety of die 
names given tHe Herbemont roses. 

Yours, respectfully, 

An Amateur. 
JBaWmore, June 10, 1837. 



Art. III. Same JiccourU of Bartram^s Botanic Cfardtn. By 
Alexander Gordon, Botanical Collector. 

Sir, — The nature of: my pursuits, leading me at many times 
to parts where I have no opportunity of seemg any of the peri* 
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odicals of the day, I have therefore to inform you it is only 
recently I have had the pleasure of perusing the pages of your 
useful and admirably conducted Magazine. It will at all times 
afford me great pleasure if I can contribute any useful matter for 
its pages. In the first place I shall commence with a subject, 
the information respecting which I shall give, will, I am assured, 
afford you great satisfaction. 

Bartram^s Botanic Garden.-^I have recently visited this es- 
tablishment, which must, to every admirer of nature, on each 
successive examination, afford pleasure and delight. In your 
number of the Magazine for this month you deeply regret that 
the Baltimore rail-road, at present constructing in its vicinity, 
will " cut up the grounds in such a manner as to enthely destroy 
their beauty, and cause the destruction of some of the old and 
beautiful specimens of trees which ornament the place, and which 
have so long served as a memento of the zealous labors, of the 
elder Bartram and his sons." 

It is with the utmost satisfaction I have to inform you such 
will not be the case. The Rail-Road Company, although the 
law permitted them to do so, have, with a degree of good taste 
and national feeling deserving the highest commendation, deter- 
mined to leave unmolested the whole of the garden — a determi- 
nation which will put them to ten thousand dollars' additional 
expense, — ^but for which they will be rewarded with the grateful 
thanks of every individual who has experienced the gratification 
of examining the numerous and gigantic specimens of forest trees 
and shrubs which adorn the place. 

The rail-road is now constructing, and passes through part of 
Col. Carr's groundsr^but as it was occupied only as' a nursery, 
it does not at all interfere with the garden. In fact, from the 
manner in which Col. C. intends to lay out the space between 
his house and the rail-road, it will, in my opinion, be a decided 
improvement, and add another feature of attraction to this so 
deservedly far-famed establishment.* 

I am yours, most respectfully, 

Alexander Gordon. 

Philadelphia^ June 20, 1837. 

* Col. Carr informed me it is his iotention to dispone of the garden, 
on conditioD that it might be purchased by either the Philadelphia Hor- 
ticultural Society or any private gentleman who would preserve the 
characteristic features of the grounds. To the Philadelphia Horticul- 
tural Soiciety Col. Carr, with a feeling which does him credit, would 
make a sacrifice. 'Tis siiicerely to be hoped the ladies and gentlemen 
of this instiiation will avail themselves of this opportunity to obtain a 
place which, as far as respects a garden, will render their Society un- 
paralleled by any other in America. 
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[We shall be extremely happy to hear from our correspondent 
often: for the above gratifying information Mr. Gordon wilt 
please accept our sincere thanks. — Cond.'] 



Art^ IV. J{dHces'ofnew and beauHful Plante figured in the 
London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; mth some 
•Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 35. Sd. colored, Ss. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 

Each number containing four colored plates. In monmly num^ 

bers; 2». 6(2. each. 
The Horticultural Journal, FlorisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 

Magazine^ Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 

the Eari of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 

Evo numbers^ with a plate; Is. each. 

DiCOTTLEDOKOUS, PoLYPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

RanuncuUceo;. 

I>BLPHI'NIUM 
var. BarMwii (garden vartotjr) Barlow's Delphioinm. A hardy perennial plant j growing 

from Blx toeivht feet lifgh; with Uue llowen; appearing in summeri incieaied hy diirla- 

ion of the root. Hot. Reg., 1944. 
ITelphlnliun phoenlcium of aome catalogues. 

This is a very splendid double variety of the larkspur, " pre- 
senting to the eye,'' as Dr. Lindley remarks, '^ the most gor- 
geous mass of lapis^lazuli blue that he is acquainted with in 
the vegetable kingdom." Messrs. RoUinsons, of Tooting, from 
whose garden the specimen was furnished, from which the draw- 
ing was taken, state that they received it from a friend in Man- 
chester several years aeo, under the name of J9elphmram Bar- 
Idwit, and they believe it to have been raised by a florist of that 
name in the neighborhood of Manchester: undoubtedly it is a 
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lijHbrid producticm, and, supposed, between D, grandifldrum and 
ektum, it partaiung in its growth and flowers of the character of 
both. It is very easy of cultivation, and appears to flourish in 
every soil and situation. Plants of it remain in bloom ^^throughout 
the whole summer and autumn, the principal stems sometimes at- 
taining the height of seven or eight feet, and much branched." 
Messrs. RoUinsons have disposed of plants to most of the nurse* 
fymen in Britain. It is a fine variety, being of a deeper and 
more brilliant blue than the double. Chinese, and the flowers set 
together more thickly upon the spikes. We received a plant 
from England, a few years since, tinder this name, but, unfor- 
tunately, it died. We believe it is not, at present, in any of the 
nurseries or private gardens in this country, but its great beauty 
should claim for it a place in every collection of elegant plants, 
and we hope it will be soon introduced. It is, undoubtedly, as 
hardy as the J9. montknum. {Bat. Reg., April.) 

Papaverdeece, 

CEntFSE*ltf ( Ckry$€U, a ealebmted Homeric beauty: the name allutlve to the loldeii color of 
the flowere. 
compieta Lutdi Dwarf Chryrai». An annual plant; growing >iz inchea high} with yel- 
low and orange flowers; appearing in aummer; increaaed by teed*. Bot. Reg., 1948. 

This is another species (?) of the well known and universal- 
ly admired genus £schsch6ltzia, which, it now seems, must give 
way to that of Chrys^i^. The continual changing of generic and 
specific names of plants by botanists has tended to create great 
confusion in their nomenclatui:e, and it is much to be regretted 
they so often take place. That there have been errors, both 
with Linneus and his followers, there can be no doubt; indeed, 
from the manner in which many plants have been described, from 
dried specimens alone, it must have been impossible not to have 
recorded some mistakes; these, however, should only be cor- 
rected with great deliberation and care. Modern botanists have 
been denounced for changing the names of plants;' for making 
several new genera from one old pne; for entirely abolishing others, 
and for placing many genera in difierent orders from those in 
which they have been formerly situated: not to admit that such 
corrections may sometimes, and perhaps frequently, be made, 
would be at once acknowledging, what few would be willing to, 
the attainment of perfection in the science, even in its infancy. 
That some needless alterations have been made is well known, 
but that others have been so, correctly and judiciously, is equal- 
ly apparent; and a long time must elapse before the immense 
number of plants already discovered will be assigned their proper 
places in the respective systems of Linneus and Jussieu. 

With regard to the alteration of the genus Eschschdltzta to 
that of Chryrs^i5, all must altow, however correct or incorrect it 
may be, ^^ that the substitution of so harmonious a word as 
Chrys^i5 for the barbarous combination of conflicting consonants 
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in the word Eschsch61tzui," is a welcome change. To give our 
readers, particularly those who are interested in the subject, an 
opportunity of judging of the propriety of the alteration, we 
copy the following remarks: Dr. Lindley states that they were 
sent him by a botanical friend, on whose correct judgment he 
could place great reliance:—'* It is surprisitig that so great a vio- 
lation of an established botanical rule, as is contained in the gene- 
ric name Eschsch6l(zta, should have been so long permitted to 
remain. The rule to which we refer, is, that two different gene- 
ra should not both be named in honor of the same individual, or 
of the same family. Thus, Tor example, the name Linns^amust 
be held to commemorate both the elder and the younger Linni^us, 
and it would not be allowable to establish a different genud Lin- 
nes^a in honor of the latter. It is evident that nothing but con- 
fusion would arise from neglecting a rule of such plain utility. 

" Now, in the present case, the generic name Eschsch61tzui 
has been previously appropriated to a genus among the Labi^- 
ceae, and dedicated to the memory of Eschscholtz, senior; this 
genus has been universsdly received, among others by Mr. Ben- 
tham, in his recent arrangement of the Labikces; and, conse- 
quently, the same name cannot be applied with any propriety to 
designate a different genus of the order PapaverJiceae, in com- 
memoration of his son Eschscholtz, junior, the botanist who 
accompanied Kotzebue in bis voyage round the world. It is 
true that we find the former name spelt £Isch61tzta in botanical 
works, which appears to make a difference between them; but 
this has no better foundation than an error of the press; the two 
individuals to whom the genera are dedicated, standing to each 
other, as we have already remarked, in the relation of father and 
son. It is time, therefore, that this anomaly should be removed 
from our nqmenclature, and that the name should be preserved 
to the plant to which it was originally appropriated." 

Dr. Lindley considers these observations " as unanswerable," 
and has consequently figured this species (or variety) under the 
name Chrys^i*, to which both the old californica and crocea be- 
long. We can hardly believe the crocea and the comp&cta to 
be any thing more than varieties of the californica; we have rais- 
ed the crdcea from seeds, varying in shades of color from yellow to 
deep orange. Mr. Nuttall has informed us that he saw both the 
orange and yellow ones growing together in California, and he 
considers one as only a variety of the other. C. calif6mica is, 
however, biennial, or of three or four years' duration, while the 
crdcea is only annual, all our attempts to carry it through the 
winter having proved unavailing. Dr. Lindley remarks that the 
compicta " seems to stand in much the same relation to C. cal- 
ifornica and crdcea as those to each other; that is to say, t/they 
are distinct, so is this: but if they are varieties of only one spe- 
cies, this must be reduced to that species also." 
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The flower is similar to the others, only varying in color, the 
base of the petals being of a deep orange, shaded into a pale yel- 
low towards the edges: its habit is densely dwarf. Nothing is 
said of its native place, but it is probably from California. {BoL 
Reg.y April.) 

C. cr6cea, from seeds self sown, is now in bloom in our gar- 
den: it produces seed in much greater abundance, grows more 
freely, and flowers far more profusely than the C. calif6mica, 
and will soon take the place of the latter, to its almost utter ex- 
clusion. Seeds planted early this month will bloom freely in 
September. 

Pap^ver orient^e and bracte&tum ar^e now (June ] 5,) splen- 
didly in flower; they are among the showiest perennials: we have 
blooms which will measure ten inches in diameter. 

Legumindcece. 
In this order we have several fine perennial lupins in flower. 
L, polyphyllus and p. dlba are both splendid, particularly the 
former, upon one single plant of which there are now fully ex- 
panded teight or ten spikes of flowers, four feet high, with up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty corols on each. It is one of the 
finest ornaments of the garden at this season, and no collection 
should be without it. The spikes of blooms far surpass those of 
the finest hyacinths, to which they have not an unapt resem- 
blance at a short distance; their many-parted leaves, nearly 
erect upon the footstalks, have a light and elegant appearance, 
contrasting beautifully with the tall, erect, and graceful spikes of 
blossoms. L. polyphyllus var. alba is less showy than its pa- 
rent, but is, nevertheless, a fine plant. L, Hillenidnttf is also in 
bloom; it is an humble species, with dense spikes, about a foot 
high, of very deep blue, flowers, and is a charming plant. An- 
other species, more robust than the last, but less so than the 
polyphyllus, is likewise flowering; the specific name is lost: the 
flowers, which are two-colored, pale yellow and blue, are rather 
thinly set upon the spikes, and not very numerous. All the 
lupins like a light, sandy soil, in which they flourish in great per- 
fection: in one retentive of moisture they invariably grow weak, 
and, finally, disappear. There are a number of perennial species, 
all highly deserving of cultivation. 

GeranUceiB. 
Geraniums. — At Mr. Wilder's Dennis's Perfection has been 
in flower, and is, we presume, yet in full splendor. It is a fine 
variety, and has been by the grower of it styled the " Prince of 
Geraniums:" still, only to the eye of the connoisseur of this 
tribe, it has not the striking appearance of many common sorts. 
In the catalogue of Messrs. Dennis & Co., for 1837, we learn 
that this variety has given general satisfaction to the lovers of this 
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family in England: there has also been produced from it ^^ a nu- 
merous progeny of highly finished individuals, all partaking of 
the fine habit of their parent, but vying in some new beauty of su- 
perior shape^ eolor^ or size of bloom." Indeed, like the dahlia, 
there seems to be no end to the new varieties, and perfection in 
the flower seems to be as far distant as it was when Sweet first 
commenced his elegant work on the tribe. Mr. Widnall, the 
celebrated dahlia grower, has raised a seedling frbm Dennis's 
Perfection, which far surpasses the latter. Numerous other 
seedlings have been raised, the past two years, of great merit: we 
copy the following description of three new ones from an adver- 
tising sheet for this year, raised by Mr. Rendle, a nurseryman. 

Rendle^s .Alarm. — A seedling of 1835, a most beautiful form, 
deeper crimson ground than Perfection, a most beautiful dark 
round spot on the upper petals, with a splendid white centre. 

Criterion. — This flower is of a splendid shape, large in the 
way of the Gem, but a much brighter color, with a most beautiful 
white centre. The plant is of an excellent habit, and a most 
profuse bloomer. 

Helen Mc Gregor.—A splendid pure wh}te, flowers very large 
and flat, and forms a complete circle; shows its bloom above the 
foliage, in a most beautiful and novel style, a very dark round 
spot on the upper petals. This is not equalled by any white 
flower in cultivation. 

No doubt these varieties will find their way into the collections 
of this country, in a year or two, through the difierent nursery- 
men. 

Yioldeece. 

Pansies.-^We have lately seen, at Mr. Walker's, some fine 
new seedlings, which equal, if not excel, both as regards size 
and color, any that he has heretofore produced. Those who 
have seen his Othello will think this is high praise; but it is no 
more than truth. One to which he has given the rather inelegant 
cognomen of Hecate, is very remarkable for its size, its firmness 
of petal, and its hemispherical outline — properties which every 
good flower should possess, to entitle it to a name. The color 
of the two upper petals is a porcelain blue; the lower ones light 
purple towards the edges, and shaded into a yellow, which in- 
creases in brilliancy towards the eye: the habit of the plant is 
good. Another, called the Queen of violets, is a charming 
one, not, however, of the largest size. We found Othello, Clio, 
Village maid, Adelaide, and some others, beautifully in bloom; 
the first of these with. some remarkably large flowers: .this is a 
first-rate variety, possessing most of the good properties of a 
pansy for producing seed, by impregnation, from which to raise 
new kinds. 
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Mr. Walker has a large bed of plants just up, from which he 
expects to raise a few splendid varieties; amateurs may rest as- 
sured that he will name nothing that is not as good as his Othel- 
lo. All lovers of this brilliant flower should call and look at his 
seedlings. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
GeMierea'^cee. 

6ESNE*iLff 
lateiitia LmtB, Brick-red OMoen. A stove berbaceous plant: growing from one to two feet 
bigb; with scarlet flowers; appearing in June; cultivated la peat and loamj a native of 
Brazil, fiot. Reg., 1950. 

" Most nearly allied to G. fauciJiIis, (see vol. II., p. 25,) 
from which it differs in the leaves being more round, the flowers 
smaller, the flower-stalks longer, the base of the upper li]) of 
the corolla as wide as the apex, the narrow orifice of the tube, 
and the truncated middle lobe of the lower lip." It belongs to 
the bulbous species of the genus. The flowers are scarlet, and 
very showy, from six to ten appearing on the terminal racemes, 
the lower ones axillary; the corolla is tomentose, the lip long 
and emarginate. It is a native of Brazil, from whence it was in- 
troduced by the London Horticultural Society, in whose collec- 
tion it flowered in 1834. {Bot. Reg.y April.) 

Few of the Gesneras are cultivated in the collections of plants 
in this co'untiy: they are extremely beautiful, and deserve more 
attention at the hands of the amateur. 

SchrophularidcecR. 

PENTSTKMON 
brevifldrus lAndl. Sbort-flowered Pentstemon. A perennial berbaceous plant; growinft two 
feet high; with white and purple flowers; appearing in September; inrreused by cuttings; 
culiivsted in peat and loam; a native of Calltornia; introduced in 1835. Bot. Reg., 1946, 

Plants of this species were raised from seeds picked from the 
dried specimens sent by Mr. Douglas to the London Horticul- 
tural Society. In its native country it ^' appears to be a stout 
branchy plant, bearing a profusion of small white and purple 
flowers.'' In its cultivated state, however, it is so tender and 
diflicult to manage, that its native beauty is but partially develop- 
ed. It appears to be hardy, but though it grows tolerably freely 
during sununer, it perishes during the winter; and only two weaik 
and puny specimens are all that now remain. The stem is erect, 
the leaves ovate^anceolate: the flowers appear in fastigate panicles, 
dnd are, from their number, very ornamental. A strong plant, 
covered with blossoms, must be a very interesting object. {Bot. 
Reg*y April.) 

Several varieties of calceolarias are now in bloom at Mr. 
Towne's, some of which are very splendid. The var. Grand 
Sultan is now in flower in most of the coUections around Boston. 
Mr. Carter,, of the Botanic Garden, has raised a new, and, we 
have been informed, elegant seedling. Mr. Wilder had a num- 
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ber of seedling plants last winter, but whether they have yet 
flowered or not, we have not learnt. 

Labidce(B, 
Gardoquisi Hookeri. — Seeing you have referred to Mr. Pax- 
ton's figure of this plant, and as it is so great a favorite, I beg 
leave to correct several misrepresentations respecting its locality, 
&c. At the same time they, I am well aware, are not attributa- 
ble to Mr. Paxton, as I know they originated in Sweeps Flower 
Garden^ and when last in England I wrote Mr. David Don on 
the subject; but having been since in the West Indies, and see- 
ing them copied in the Magazine of Botany, I have no know- 
ledge whether they were attended to, but, from the latter cause, 
I am led to infer otherwise. 

The Gardoquia was first discovered by Lewis Le Conte, 
Esq., in the month of September, 1830, on the banks of the 
JiUamaha River. This gentlemen, to whom England is at the 
present indebted for many of its choicest floral gems, which 
through me were there introduced, not only informed me of the lo- 
cality of this plant, but took a three days' journey to show it 
me. I took the plants with me to England, in the spring of 
1 832, left them with Mr. Skirving, of Liverpool, as they were 
sickly, to be transmitted to Mr. Geo. Charlwood, of London, 
entire. Sometime afterwards some were sent. My directions 
to Mr. Charlwood were, that should the plant prove a new ge- 
nus, to call it Lec6ntia, bat if only a new species, to give that 
gentleman the credit which he so justly merited, by giving its 
specific name, Lec6nttt; — judge then, .of my astonishfnent, in 
1835, on my return to England, to find this honor conferred on 
Dr. Hooker. Such is the history of this pretty shrub. It 
grows on a saiidy hill, and, as far as I know its locality, is con- 
fined to that spot. 

You say Mr. Buist imported this plant from London, — both 
Mr. Buist and myself know how Ae became possessed of the 
plant, or rather, I should say, plants; but as I should be sorry to 
attempt to make your work the medium of a private controversy, 
I shall only add, Mr. B. obtained his plant in Philadelphia. No 
plants J whatever seeds may, have been imported from England. — 
Yours, respectfully, Mexander Gordon, (Botanical Collector,) 
Philadelphia, June 20, 1837. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANT^. 

AnarylMkces^. 

PANCRA'TIDM 
calAthintun Cup-flowered fies-dfltfibdil. A ttove balb; growinf ftom two to three and a half 
feet hich; with while floweia; appearing In aammcri a native Qf Brazil. Paz. Mag. Bot., 

A species long known in the gardens of Britain, but sel- 
dom met with in collections. It is a very beautiful plant, with a 
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scape, about two feet high, termbated with two or more large, 
clear white, delightfully fragrant flowers, Y^^hich remain, in perfec- 
tion an ^^ amazing length of time." The specimen from which 
the drawing was taken was furnished by Mr. Campbell, of die 
Manchester Botanic Garden. It is cultivated in the same man- 
ner as the other species. (Pax. Mag. Bot.^ April.) 

^ktrameri-as. — A number of species of this beautiful family 
are now blooming in various collections in the vicinity of Boston. 
In the collection of J. W. Boot, Esq., A. pulcb61ia (Hook^ri 
Swt.,)'psittacina, F16s Martini, and a species, of which the name 
is lost, are in full flower. The St. Martin's flower is the most 
beautiful, in our opinion, of the whole. We have Pelegrina^ 
raised from seeds, psittacina, and a species, which we suppose 
to be aurantiaca, in bloom: the latter is very handsome, with 
bright orange flowers, elegantly striped, on the upper sepals, with 
a deeper tint. 

Orehiddcem. 

BENANTHETRA 
cocrkoea 0cartet>1]oi?ered Atr-plaot A stove epiphytp; grcnvlng twelve re«t high; with 
scarlet flowers; appearing in October; a native of China. Pax. Mag. Dot., Vot. Ill* 

For a long time previous to the introduction of this plant into 
Europe, its beauty was partially known, both from the reports of 
various travellers in Chba, and from a work of Loureiro, a mis- 
sionary, pubtisfaed in 1790: the London Horticultural Society 
also possessed a drawing of it; but it was not until it first pro- 
duced its flowers in Britain, at Claremont, in the garden of 
Prince Leopold, that its surpassing splendor became generally 
known to Eurc^ean cultivators. The Chinese cultivate it in 
their houses, suspended from tlie ceiling in a basket, or some 
other proper utensil, from whence its gorgeous flowers hanggri^ce- 
fully, dispkying a mass of bloom which has often been said to 
^^«urpass aknost every other vegetable product known." 

From tbe reports of its beauty great exertions were made to 
introduce the plants into England. It was soon procured. At 
various times it was received, and always recognized, from its 
peculiar long leafy stems, veinless leaves, and fleshy tortuous 
root&. A long time elapsed after the plants had become general- 
ly introduced into the various collections, before any correct idea 
eould be formed of the precise nature of its inflorescence, and 
all efibrts to make the plants produce bloom seem to have been 
for a long time entirely fruitless, until Mr. Fairburn, (then gar- 
dener to Prince Leopold,) from an idea that the plants had been 
generally grown in too dry an atmosphere, tried the experiment 
of enveloping the stems, with moss, and keeping it constantly 
moist, exposing the plants as much as possible to the sun; the 
result was the development of a panicle of flowers, two and 
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a half feet long, which opened at Claremont in the month of 
October, 1827, from, which a drawing was taken for the BoU 
Reg.^ I. 1131. Mr. Paxton thinks, however, that "a mis- 
take has arisen as to the real cduse of its flowering; it hairing, 
in collections where a great moisture is continually kept up, 
rarely or never flowered." At Wentworih, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, it has flowered several successive years: 
this experienced cultivator never washes his plants overhead, 
nor keeps up a very moist heat. Mr. Paxton details his method 
of cultivating th6 plant from which the present drawing was taken, 
which is as follows: — '' About April, 1836, we had a plant put 
into a small house appropriated to the growth of a few stove 
plants, in which the heat varied from 65° to 70*^: it was kept 
free from moisture, except what arose from watering and occa- 
sionally syringing. Here the whole of the plant was exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun, and, as might be expected, this treat- 
ment caused the leaves slightly to shrivel, as well as turn a little 
yellow, but by occasionally washing them over in the afternoon, 
with the syringe, the plant did not suffer much; after it had been 
in this exposed situation for three months, we had the satisfaction 
of seeing two fine spikes of flowers pushing forih, one of which 
came to maturity. We have but little doubt, if proper attention 
is paid to placing the plant near the glass, and without the use of 
shade, tliat a flower-bud will soon make its appearance on a well 
established plant: it is necessary here tb observe, that the plant 
ought to be six or eight feet high before this experiment is at- 
tempted-" 

The plant may be described as having a long, round, leafy 
stem, sometimes branched, sending out many long fleshy tortu- 
ous roots, which cling firmly to a wall, the stem of a tree, or 
any other object within its reach, and which take hold so firmly 
as to be separated only with injury. The leaves are disposed 
in two uniform opposite rows, of a dark green color. The 
flowers are very numerous, and produced on a loose panicle, the 
stalks of which arc hard and round. The sepals and petals are 
of a pale scarlet, obscurely blotched with a deeper tint. It is a 
native of Cochin China, where it grows on the branches of trees. 
{Pax. Mag. Bot.^ April.) 

Mr. Wilder possesses a plant of the Renanth^ra coccinea, 
which IS yet, however, quite small; but as it is a rapid grower 
when duly supplied with heat and moisture, it will probably ere 
long display its splendid blossoms. 

Oncidium flexudsum, in the collection of Mr. Wilder, has 
been, the past month, elegantly in bloom. A panicle or spike 
was thrown out, twenty-seven inches in length, which was cover- 
ed with upwards of ninety flowers; this is, we believe, the first 
plant of this species which has ever flowered in the country. 
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ineepfl vnr. Barkeriawa Lindt. Mr. Barker's variety. A atove epiphyte: growing a fbot 
liigli; ivlih lilac tioweraj appearing in Decemher; a native of Mexico. Bot. Keg., 1947. 

^^ In general appearance, like Ls^lla dnceps." A beautiful 
plant, with delicate lilac sepals and petals, the lip marked, on 
the inner side, with deep rich purplish red, which has a very 
striking appearance. From one to three flowers are prqduced 
on a spike, a foot high. It was introduced from Mexico by 
Messrs. Lowe & Co., and flowered in the rich collection of 
George Barker, Esq., of Birmingham. It is supposed to be 
common in some parts of Mexico; cultivated in the same man- 
ner as the cattleyas. (Bot. Reg.^ April.) 

TRICHOCCNTRUM (fVom tricnt a hair, and kentron, either a spec or a centre; but the appli- 
cability of the mode is not apparent, nor ia it explained by its antbor, Mr. Popplg.) 
fltscum Ltiufl. Erovrn-flowered Trichncentrum. A utove epiphyte; growing a few inches 
hiffb; YrMh white and crimson flowers; appearing in July: a native of Mexico. Bot. JReg., 
1951. 

This is a very pretty plant, though less showy than many of 
the ep)ph3rtes: the powers appear on short pendulous stems: 
the sepals are of a greenish red, and the labellum of a pure 
white, touched with deep crimson at the base. It was import* 
ed by Knight, of the King's Road, in whose nursery it flower- 
ed in July last. It is stated to be-^^by no means of difficult 
cultivation." {Bot. Reg.^ April.) 

MonachanXhi et Myanthi cmla/a.-p-Dr. Lindley gives, under 
these names, a figure of one of the most singular productions of 
nature. He states that ^^ in November, 1836, His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire was so kind as to put into my hands the 
extraordinary flower represented in the accompanying plate, 
which may be regarded as one of the greatest curiosities that our 
gardens ever produced. Accustomed, as botanists now are, to 
the freaks and masqueradings of nature, and to the strangest de- 
parture from all rules, at every step among orchidaceous plants, 
there is certainly nothing upon record to be for a moment com- 
pared with the ca^e before us. It is that of a plant of Myantkus 
cristatus changing into a Monachanthus^ related to JtfonacAon- 
thus viridis, and combining, in its own proper person, no fewer 
than three supposed genera, Myanthus, Monachanthus, and Cata* 
setum. 

" I doubt very much whether any one would have believed in 
the possibility of such transmutations upon weaker evidence than 
that I am about to produce. At least, for my own part, I am 
much in the position of the person who, upon being assured of 
the truth of an improbable story, exclaimed, ' Why, sir, I 
would not believe it if I saw it myself !' I am the first botanist 
who ever witnessed any of these changes: my observation was 
put upon record several years ago, and yet, when I read it again, 
m 1833, 1 really believed I must have been mistaken, and doubt- 
ed my own positive testimony. In this very Botanical Register, 
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vol. XII., fol. 966, in April, 1826, is the followbg note under 
Catasetum cristatum: — 

^^ ^ The importance of the peculiarity which exists in the label- 
lum (namely, its flattened, or furzed and crested state,) is mani- 
fested in a singular manner by a curious monster of this plant, 
which we have observed on an individual in the Horticultural 
Society's Garden. Among flowers of the ordinary structure 
two pr three others were observed, in which the labellum was 
precisely of the same nature as that of Catasetum tridentatum; 
that is to say, destitute of the crested appendage, and perfectly 
galeate and naked.' 

'' This, I repeat, appeared to me so extraordinary a statement, 
especially as after seven years it had never been corroborated by 
any other case of the kind, that I concluded I must have made 
some mistake, and I accordingly formed the genus Myanthus 
out of a species nearly allied to the very Catasetum cristatum, 
which, in 1826, I had seen sporting back to C. tridentatum. 

'^Not content with this, I added the genus Manachanihuij dis* 
tinguishing it from Catasetum, by the want of cirrhi on its 
column, and by its penanth being turned back; and when the 
original species, .,lf. viridis^ was sent to me from Wentworth, 
previously to the publication in this work, fol. 1752, I felt no 
doubt of its being an entirely distinct plant. Even when Lord 
Fitzwilliam assured me that it was beyond all doubt an accidental 
sport of Catasetum tridentatum, I still adhered to my idea that 
an imported plant of Monctchdnthus viridis had been accidentally 
taken for the latter common species. Nor do I think that, as 
a botanist, I was to be blamed for these errors; the genera being 
founded upon characters which were apparently important, and 
which most assuredly no one could d prtdrt have suspected could 

Eass into «ach other, in the manner that has now been seen. If, 
owever, it should be thought that I ought to have been aware of 
such metamorphoses, I at least have lost no time in acknowledg- 
ing the mistakes, and putting others on their guard against them 
for the future." 

After describing the way in which they pass into each other, 
which would not be understood very well without the accompany- 
ing plate, Dr. Lindley states that ^^ the necessary consequence is, 
that the supposed genera Myanthus and Monachanthus must be re- 
stored to Catasetum, and I have no doubt now, although no proof 
has been seen of it, that Marmodes must share the same fate. But 
which of the species have their masks on, and which shew their 
real faces, I certainly will not at present presume to guess." 

Mr. Schomburgb, of Demarara, has lately found a specimen of 
Monach4ntbus, sporting to a crested My&nthi£s. Such singular 
deviations from nature we deem it our duty to record, for the 
benefit of American botanists and amateurs who may not all pos- 
sess this work. {Bot. Reg., April.) 
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Asphodelidcea, 
Gladiolus var. pudibundus. — This splendid variety, noticed in 
our vol. II. p. 63, has been, and we presume still is, displaying 
its exquisite blossoms at Mr. gilder's, who informs us that it is 
a most valuable plant. 



Art. V. CaU§ at Gardens and Nurseries. 

J^r. fVaJkerU TuHv-show. — This show, which we adverted to in our 
last, took place at Mr. Walker's ffarden the first week in Jane, and 
was one or the most gorgeous displays of this famous flower which we 
have ever had the pleasure of obserying. The tulip is but little culti- 
vated in this country, particularly the finer varieties, and there are few 
collections which can claim the credit of growing such as are consider- 
ed of value by the amateur or connoisseur. In this instance, however, 
Mr. Walker may be truly said to lead in the " fancjr." His bed has 
been considered for several years as one of the best m the vicinity of 
Boston, and the additions which he has made to it the past season have 
been of such fine kinds as to place it, probably, before any other in the 
country. When we saw it the finest varieties had not fully expanded, 
bat such as were we much admired. 

The bed contained seven hundred bulbs, and upwards of two hun- 
dred varieties; it was arranged with seven rows in width and one hun- 
dred in length : the tallest growing sorts were placed in the centre row, 
and the lowest at the outer edges. The whole presented a blaze of 
splendor and varied colors unknown in any other flower. What we 
much admired was Mr. Walker's arrangement for shading the blooms; 
this consisted of a strong but light frame-work, about six feet high, at 
the sides and ends, and surmounted by a ridge-pole; to this was at- 
tached a canvass, which could be rolled up or let down, as the state of 
the weather permitted ; when down it reached about half way from the 
frame to the f^round; from this distance to the ground was a light lat- 
tice fence, pamted green; at each end was a sliding canvass door. The 
whole could thus be protected from the wind and rain. It is one of the 
neatest structures of the kind we have ever seen, and Mr. Walker must 
have been at great expense in fitting up the same. 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate all the fine kinds, but 
the following are a few which we thought worthy a place in every 
first-rate collection: — Bihloemens: Incomparable Diana, Francis Pn- 
mus, Holmes's Kinv, Rose vesta, Marie Louise, Strong's rose, gloria 
alborum, Ambassador d' Holland, La Sultan, Neal's Jeflerson, and 
Louis XVI. Bizarres: Capt. Marryatt, Sir F. Burdett, and gloria 
mundi. Neal's Jeflerson is a very superb bihloemen, broke in New 
York, by Mr. Neai: it is a middle row bulb, and its growth vigorous. 
Louis XYI. was not fully out when we saw it, but it was sufficiently so 
to convince us that it yet retains its high character. 

Mr. Widker has several seedlings which have broke this year, but 
there are no remarkable ones amone them. The plants were very 
well srown, and the colors run mucn less than in any collection we 
have before seen. On the whole it was a most gratify m^ display, and 
we hope the remuneration which Mr. Walker has received from the 
pnbllc naa been such as will induce him to continue his exhibition next 
year. — Cond. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Young Gardener^s Assistant, containing a Cata- 
logue of Garden and Flower Seeds, toith practical directions 
under each head for the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables 
and Flowers, Also, directions for cultivating Fruit Trees^ 
the Grape Vine, ^c; to which is added a Calendar, showing 
the work necessary to be done in the variotts departments of 
Gardening,* in every month cf the year. Seventh edition, 
improved. By Thomas Bridgeman. 1 vol. I2mo. 360 
pages. New York, 1837. 

Whoever has watched the rapid strides which horticulture 
has made in this country within a few years, and felt interested 
in its future prospects, must have noticed the little attention 
which has heen paid to the department generally termed kitchen 
gardening: while new fruits and new flowers and flowering plants 
have been eagerly sought after, and introduced only at great ex- 
pense, the products of the kitchen garden have been sadly ne- 
glected. As important as the various articles are, and still more 
important as are the new varieties which are yearly produced, 
the market gardens of this country are greatly deficient in many 
of the best. The old kinds are still grown, and, from the effects 
of prejudice, in many instances, new varieties are discarded^ and 
not allowed a fair trial, to ascertain their respective merits. 

In the cultivation of vegetables the American gardener has yet 
much to learn — much to acquire before he will be able to grow 
plants to any thing like perfection; and as regards the quantity 
of vegetables to be produced from a given quantity of ground, 
with all his calculating powers, natural to a great portion of our 
countrymen, he will have to practice gardening many years be- 
fore he will gather as numerous crops as his transatlantic neigh- 
bors. The proper rotation of crops, too, a subject of the first 
importance, in market gardening, is but little understood, and 
much less carried into practice. A judicious adaptation of ma- 
nures to particular soils, and the art of improving poor and un- 
productive ones,* are, also, each, subjects which have not suffi- 
ciently engaged the attention of the market gardener. 

But if we take a single glance at the progress of gardening 
in this country, we shall see to what causes these defects are 
to be attributed. The principal of them has been the want of 
correct and useful information, gathered from the practice of our ^ 
own scientific med, upon the various departments, and the other 
the wide diffusion of works, for the want of something better, 
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compiled and arranged wholly from English publications, without 
paybg the least attention to the gr^at difference between the cli- 
mates of the two countries: these compilations, too, by individuals 
wholly uninformed upon the subject, have been rendered still more 
objectionable; and, passing often under the name of original infor- 
mation, have been the guide of many cultivators, who have found 
out, too late, that a strict adherence to the rules frequently laid 
down has only ended in disappointment. These, with an obsti- 
nate prejudice to practise gardening emperically, to mark out no 
new track which reason may dictate, or the alteration of climate, 
or change of soil or situation require, and an utter dislike to all 
book gardening whatever, have been the principal causes of so 
limited a knowledge upon the subject. 

It was at this period, when the number of farming and gar- 
dei^bg periodicals in the country was very limited, that this 
work, the title of which we have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle, made its appearance. The author was well known as pos- 
sessing considerable knowledge upon the subject, having prac- 
tised market gardening upwards of seventeen years. The ready 
sale of sfx editions of the work, and its passage to a seventh, 
are good evidences that the information he has given to the pub- 
lic has been of such a kind as to render it an excellent guide 
both to the market gardener, the amateur, and the gentleman. 
It is so long since it first made its appearance that it may seem al- 
together superfluous to notice it at this time; but as this edition 
contains many additions and improvements, and as many of 
our readers may have never seen it, we are glad to avail our- 
selves of an opportunity to make some extracts. 

Commencing the volume are some " General Remarks on the 
management of the Kitchen Garden :" these embrace some 
excellent hints, and the following we commend to the attention 
of the gardener. 

" Previous to entering on the work of a garden, the gardener should 
lay down rules for his future irovemnient. In order to this, he should 
provide himself with a blank book. In this he should first lay out a 
plan of his garden, allotting a place for all the different kinds of vege- 
tables he intends to cultivate. As he proceeds in the business of plant- 
ing his grounds, if he were to keep an account of every thing he does 
relative to his garden, he would soon obtain some knowledge of the 
art. This the writer has done for the last seventeen years, and he flat- 
ters himself that a publication of the results of his practice will be in- 
teresting and useful to his readers. 

" If gardeners were to make it a rule to record the dates and particu- 
lars of their transactions relative to tillage, planting,&c., they would know 
when to expect their seeds to come up, and how to regulate their crops 
for succession: and, when it is considered that plants of the Brassiea, 
or cabbage tribe, are apt to get infected at the roots, if too frequently 

Elanted in the same j^ound, and that a rotation of crops in general ia 
eneficial, it will appear. evident that a complete register of everything 
relative to culture is essential to the well-being of a garden." 
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There are some gardeners, and many farmers, who beliere 
that seeds, unless planted at just such a time, will not flourish or 
arrive at maturity in season. Those who have this mistaken 
idea should read the following attentively. 

" Some gardeners, as well as some writers, recommend certain fixed 
days for sowing and planting particular kinds of seeds: I think it neces- 
sary to guard my readers from being misled. The failure of crops may 
be often attributed to the observance of certain days for sowing. If 
some kinds of seeds be sowii when the ground is wet and cold, they 
will become chilled iu the ground, and seldom veeetate. If they hd 
sown in very dry weather, the germinative parts of the seed may be- 
come injured by the burning rays of the sun, or the young plants may 
get devoured by insects as fast as they come up.'' 

Rotation of crops, the author thinks, and rightly, is a most 
important point, and should be particularly attended to. " Vir- 
gil," he says, "who was a true philosopher, as well as a poet, 
very justly observes, that ^ the true repose of the earth is a 
chalige of its productions.'" 

" It is a curious fact, that a plant may be killed by the poison which 
it has itself secreted, as a viper may be stung to death by its own ven- 
om. Hence it has been very generally noticed, that the soil in which 
some particular vegetables have grown, and into which they have dis- 
charged the excretions of their roots, is rendered noxious to the pros- 
perity of plants of the same or allied species, though it be quite adapted 
to the growth and support of other distinct species of vegetables. 

" It IS proved by experience, that fall spinach is an excellent prepara- 
tive for beets, carrots, radishes, salsify, and all other tap, as well as tu- 
berous^rooted, vegetables. 

** Celery, or potatoes, constitute a suitable preparative for cabbage, 
cauliflower, and all other plants of the Brassica tribe; also artichokes, 
asparagus, lettuce, and onions, provided that such ground be well situ- 
ated, which is a circumstance always to be duly considered in laying 
out a garden. 

'* Lands that have long lain in pasture, are, for the first three or four 
years after beinff tilled, superior for cabbages, turnips, potatoes, &c., 
and afterwards for culinary vegetables in general. 

*^ The following rules are subjoined for further government: 

** Fibrous-rooted plants may be alternated with tap, or tuberous- 
rooted, and vice vena. 

" Plants which produce luxuriant tops, so as to shade the land, to be 
succeeded by such as yield small tops br narrow leaves. 

*' Plants which during their growth re(][uire the operation of stirring 
the earth, to precede such as do not admit of such culture. 

*' Ground which has been occupied by artichokes, asparagus, rhu- 
barb, sea kale, or such other crops as remain lone on a given spot, 
should be subjected to a regular rotation of crops, for at least as long a 

Seriod as it remained under such permanent crops. Hence, in all gar- 
ens judiciously managed, the strawberry bed is changed every three 
or four years, till it has gone the circuit of all the compartments; and 
asparagus beds, &c. should be renewed on the same principle, as often 
as they fail tp produce luxuriantly. Indeed, no two crops snould be al- 
lowed to ripen their seeds in succession in the same soil, if it can be 
avoided, because, if it be not exhausted by such crops, weeds will ac- 
cumulate more than on beds frequently cultivated.'* 
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There are gardeners and farmers who believe that some vege- 
tables will only flourish upon the same spot of ground for years; 
that a change of situation is injurious rather than bene6cial. We 
have ourselves known onions, in more than one instance, to be 
cropped from one bed for twelve years in succession, from a 
belief that they could not be produced upon another pi^ce of 
ground equally as large and fine. Beets, carrots and parsnips, 
too, are grown upon the same spot for many successive years. 
It is a rule, which appears to have been adopted many years, for 
the owner of a garden to lay out a piece of ground into beds for 
tliese three varieties of vegetables; and as long as they continue 
to be cuhivated they are planted upon the same spot. The re- 
sult is, that after a length of time, the product is greatly lessened, 
and the quality much inferior. It is also a custom in small gar- 
dens, cultivated, by individuals, for raising their own vegeta-*. 
bles, to appropriate beds for every kind; and to continue to crop 
these with the same varieties for an indefinite period: finally 
the land, in the idea of the cultivator, is '' worn out," and is of 
no further use; be must either select a new spot, or buy his 
vegetables of the regular market gardener. Farmers practising 
upon the same rule, instead of tilling one spot of ground as it 
should be, continually select *' new land," as they term it, until 
a farm of twenty or thirty acres has been all ploughed over. 
The great loss of time in preparing the new ground, and the 
evident waste of manure, is not taken into consideration, but the 
same system continues to be pursued. The valuable informa- 
tbn which is, however, circulating, through some of the agri- 
cultural periodicals, will eventually awaken the attention of our 
farmers to the subject, and lead to a proper and natural mode of 
cropping their ground. 

The preliminary observations on the fruit garden and orchard 
are very good, and Mr. Bridgeman's remarks respecting the use 
of ashes, both for the destruction of insects and the dressing of 
land, deserves the attention of every gardener. We have often 
wondered why this article was not used in our gardens to a far 
greater extent than it is at present: it is well known that the far- 
mers of Long Island, one of the most fertile spots in the coun- 
try, cover their land with it; it is carried away from Boston, 
and, we presume, from other cities, cargo after cargo^ and a high 
price is paid for it. We quote Mr. Bridgeman's observations 
on this point. 

" Although our limits will not allow of A further description of the 
various sorts of insects which injure our gardens, and frequently destroy 
the fruit of our labor, I cannot forbear directing the attention of our 
citizens to the importance of saving all kinds of ashes. If all agricul- 
turists and horticulturists were to offer an inducement to the inhabitants 
of large cities, to save their ashes in a dry state, they would be supplied 
not only with a valuable manure, but an antidote for many kinds of in- 
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sects; and our citizens would be at a less risk from fire,.bv haTing a 
brick vault on the premises, for safe keepinfc them.. In England, a pri- 
vate dwelling is not considered complete without an ash-vault; and a 
good farmer would di^^pense with his barn, rather than be destitute of 
an ash-house. I have known farmers to supply the cottagers with as 
much pent as they could burn, on condition of their saving them the 
ashes; and there are some that will keep men under pay throughout 
the year, burning peat for the same purpose; and any thing that has 
passed the fire is so valuable, that a chimney-sweep will frequently 
clean chimneys for the sake of the soot, which is conveyed miles into 
the country, and sold at a price sufficient to reward the collectors, be- 
sides paying all expense:*; even the housekeeper's ashes in cities is a 
marketable article at all times; at from ten to twenty-five cents per 
bushel, when kepttlry and clean, and a guinea a load, was formerly 
the common price in the villages of Berkshire and Hampshire. 

'' While on this subject, I would urge the importance of a spring 
dressing of ashes. If cultivators were to prepare turfs from tanners' 
bark, peat eaith, coal dust mixed with clay, cow dung, &c., and get 
them aried in the summer season, these, by being preserved through 
the winter, ma^ be burned around fruit orchards, while the trees are m 
blossom, and, if the fires are properly managed, a smoke may be kept 
up, hy heaping on damp litter every night; this will prove pernicious to 
such msects as may reside in the trees, and the ashes being spread on the 
ground, will serve as a means for the destruction of others. An orchard 
thus managed every year will need no other manure. The smoking should 
beefiTected firston one side of the plantation, and afterwards on the other, 
or heaps may be prepared in dinerent parts of the orchard, and fire ap- 
plied, according as the wind may serve, to carry the smoke where it is 
most necessary. I know a gardener in the neighborhood of New York, 
who saved his plums and nectarines by burning salt hay, a/ter its hay- 
ing been used as a covering for his spinach; ana I have no hesitation in 
recommending it as an excellent remedy for securing fruit trees from 
insects, especially if some coarse tobacco could be procured to add to 
it. The aamper the materials are, in moderation, the more smoke 
they will create; and if a little tar, pitch, sub)hur, or other pernicious 
combustible, be sprinkled amongst them, it will be beneficial. This sub- 
ject appears to me of the utmost consequence to the farmer, as well as 
t9 the community at large. 

m t • • • • 

" Now I would ask, how is it that ashes are not as valuable to the 
farmer here, as they are in Europe? The extreme heat of the summers 
must certainly engender insects in equal if not greater proportions; and 
as respects manure, it must be scarcer in some parts of this cSttensive 
country, than it is in the densely populated countries of Europe. Per- 
haps some may answer, that ashes are already used by our cultivators 
to a considerable extent; but I would remind such, that from the cir- 
cumstance of their being mixed up with other manures, and exposed to 
all sorts of weather, (as in our city,) they lose their virtue, so that a 
load may not be worth more than a bushel would be, if kept dry and 
clean. The farmers of Europe consider peat ashes of more value than 
any others, and I am persuaded, that could they be fairly tested by 
some of our best cultivators, great good may result to the community. 
If the farmers of England can afibrd to keep men under pay, pepetu- 
ally burning peat for the sake of the ashes, it is natural to suppose that 
the poor of our community may be placed in easier circumstances as 
respects the article of fuel. Thousands of acres of land are to be 
found in the States of New York and New Jersey, and within a few 
miles of this city, which abound with peat earth; and the owners of 
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Buch have already besan to explore their treasures of this description. 
Good peat is now to be had in the city at the low price of eisht cents 
per bushel, or three dollars per chaldron. It burns well in all sorts of 
stoves and ^aties, whether made for wood or coal, and also on the 
hearth; and if the ashes are not used to any better purposes than other 
ashes have usually been, it is the cheapest fuel known. lam nersuaded 
that this subject is worthy of serious consideration, and if the editors 
of the different papers would arouse the public attention, so as to en- 
list some of our most active citizens to a consideration of the subject, 
incalculable good may result to the community at large." 

The descriptive lists of fruits, are tolerably complete, and 
contain a very good selection for a garden ; some of the lists 
were furnished by different nurserymen, and therefore contain 
some mistakes; we may, however, suppose tbem more free from 
such than many others, as Mr. Bridgeman states that his ^^ lists 
of about three hundred varieties of the various sorts of fruit will 
embrace what has been deemed by some as different varieties, 
perhaps to the number of a thousand." 

The work is written in plain language, easily to be understood 
by the young beginner in gardening, who will find it a great help, 
until he is able to read and understand the more comprehensive 
works; and its value even to the partly experienced person is by 
no means of an ordinary character. It is adapted to our climate, 
and, unlike compilations from English works, the novice is not 
led into disappointment by following the rules as laid down, as 
he generally is, when following the advice of the latter. We 
repeat, that as far as the book pretends, it is worth all others of 
a similar character that have ever been published in this country, 
and its cheapness should place it in the hands of all new beginners. 
It appears with many aherations, additions and improvement^ 
and we hope Mr. Bridgeman will reap cbnsiderable benefit from 
the labors of his pen. America has as yet produced but few 
agricultural or horticultural writers, compared with the number 
of her literary men; but we attribute this to the limited pursuit 
of the science, at the present moment, by men of talents; when 
it becomes as general as it has in England we may look for as 
much original information, from our own cultivators, as now ema- 
nates from the pens of English gardeners and amateurs. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notice*. 

Conservatory, — The following article on this subject is from the 
Penny Encyclopedia, Vol. VII., just published, and bears internal evi- 
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4eDce of being written by Dr. Lindley. The scientific gardener it will 
lead to very interesting and useful reflections: though to the mere prac- 
tical man it will be, to use the concluding expression of the article, 
" only a waste of words." '' The names given to the garden buildings 
employed for preserving plants in an artificial climate are applied with 
BO little precision, that it is almost a matter of indifference which to se- 
lect for the purpose of explaining the principles that ought to be observ- 
ed in the construction of such houses. We shall, therefore, reserve for 
the article green-house what we have to say upon that head, and briefly 
dismiss the others as their names occur. In illustration of this remark, 
we may observe that the term conservatory, which, as its meaning 
shows, was originally intended for buildinp in which plants were pre- 
served during winter, has come to be used, finally, for glass houses, in 
which plants are cultivated by growing them in the open border, and, 
subsequently, for all such glazed buildings whatever. A conservatory, 
properlv so called, is a brick building heated by artificial means, having 
Its whole southern part inclosed by large glazed sashes, which may be 
opened or shut at pleasure. Its floor is generally of straw, and a part 
of it is occupied by a stage, on which plants in pots can be placed. One 
of these buildings, but in a ruinous state, may be seen in the Physic Gar- 
den, at Chelsea, [a siiecimen of this style may be seen at the Linmeaa 
Garden and Nurseries of the Messrs. Prince, at Flushing, L. L, and also 
at one or two private residences in the vicinity of New York. — Cond,} 
others are not uncommon in gardens that were laid out forty or fifty 
years ago: but they are fast falling into neglect or disuse, and, in our 
opinion, deservedly. Such a conservatory was intended to preserve, 
during the winter, orange trees, myrtles, American aloes, and similar 
plants, which, during summer, will flourish in the open air, but which 
require, in winter, to be protected against the inclemency, or, to speak 
more exactly, against the cold and wet, of the English climate. Such 
plants are torpid during winter; their rest begins with that of our trees; 
and it is easy to prevent a renewal of their growth at too early a time. 
To preserve aminst too much .wet, and from severe cold, especially in 
the spring, is all that is requisite for them; and these objects the old 
conservatory answered perfectly welL It had, moreover, the advan- 
tages of being spacious, without being excessively costly; of being easily 
heated; and of requiring the smallest possible amount of labor for the 
plants in it. Persons, however, gradually forgetting the original object 
of the conservatory, added to it numerous species, requiring a very dif- 
ferent treatment in winter from those it was contrived for; and, what 
was far worse, they attempted, by humidity and high temperature, to 
keep the plants in a growing state all the winter. The neces8ar}r con- 
sequence of this was, that those plants which formerly succeeded in the 
conservatory became unhealthy; the new comers disappointed the ex- 
pectations of their cultivators; and the building fell into discredit The 
reason of this is sufliciently obvious: plants, when in a growing state, 
require an abundant supply of light. A conservatory is particularly ill 
calculated, on account or its solid roof and sides, for the admission of 
light; and, consequently, a conservatory is not suitable for plants in a 
growing state. But plants, when torpid, as in the winter season, require 
a very moderate supply of light, and this a conservatory is sufficiently 
calculated to admiL 

** A house of this kind is best suited for gardens of considerable eXr 
tent, where a large number of plants is require<l, during the summer, for 
the ornament of the flower garden and shrubbery. Under such circum- 
stances, we strongly recommend the erection of conservatories, as the 
cheapest, the most efficient, and the most ornamental mode of preserv- 
ing in a healthy state, during winter, not only oranges, myrtles, and 
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sennitiye plants, but, in general, all the species which are natives of 
countries that, without experiencing severe frost, are cold enough, dur- 
ing winter, to suspend the vi£al energies of vegetation. It will be per- 
fectly within the gardener's power to keep the earth in which conserva- 
tory plants grow sufficiently damp, during the winter, to enable them td 
accumulate, by the return of spnng, an abundant supplv of new sap: 
and this is all that he need be particularly reminded of, if be understand 
his business scientifically: if he does not, advice to him would be only a 
waste of words." — {Penny Cye,, Art. Conservatory, copied into Gard. 
Mag.) 

Destruction ofhuects by Manual Labor, — How often does one enter 
a garden with tne cabbages all dissected to shreds by caterpillars, and 
the owner inquiring of cvenr one for some recondite mode of killing 
them; when, if he would offer to two or three lads a penny a quart for 
all they could pick off, his cabbages would be cleared of every assailant 
in a few hours; and in the same way he might have the aphides crushed 
off any plant particularly valuable, and the caterpillars collected from 
the gooseberry bushes, by shaking them suddenly over two or three 
newspapers laid round them. Even on a large scale it might be worth 
trying, if it would not answer, to employ boys to brush off, with some 
light kind of whisk, the aphides from hops, when extensively attacked, 
on sheets spread below, when they could be easily collected and destroy- 
«d : and if a few thousand ducks can clear a district of turnips from the 
blacks, there seems no reason (seeing that, however fast the ducks gob- 
ble, their stomachs have no great capacity, and must therefore soon be 
filled,) why an array of boys, collected from the neighboring villages, 
might not clear the land ^uite as effectually, and with little greater cost 
in the end. The mischief is, that in England [and America, too. — 
Cond,] we are prone to take it for granted that certain evils are irreme- 
diable, without ever fairly trying to remove them. Thus, if our hedges 
or trees are generally and extensively infested* with caterpillars, we 
should laugh at the idea of getting rid of them by manual opera ti6ns; 
and yet the French and Belgians, in similar cases, constantly employ 
such means; and, in fact, the municipal authorities every year enjoin, 
bv printed notices and fines for non-compliance, on the proprietors of 
tne land, ieheniUer^ to cut off [the points of the shoots infested] their 
trees. Even the very Turks (in such matters less fatalists than our- 
selves) have the good sense to send out whole armies to collect locusts, 
and to destroy them (as mentioned in the papers in a recent instance) 
by thousands of bushels. — (Extract of a letter from Mr. Spenee, the 
Entomologist, in the Gard, Ma^,) 

Efficacy of Cotton in preaervtng Fruit, — We have been informed, by 
affentleman who has had practical proof of its success, of a new mode 
or keeping fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, plums, &c., a long time 
after tney have been gathered. It is simply to alternate them in layers 
with cotton batting, in clean stone jars, ana to place them in a chamber 
secure from frost. A servant in the family of William Morey, Union 
Village, Washington County, about to visit her 'friends, secured a quan- 
tity of plums in this way, to preserve them until her return. They 
were found to have kept in excellent condition, long after the fruit had 
disappeared in the garden. From the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, 
Mr. Holmes, and one or two neighbors, laid down grapes in this man- 
ner last fall, and they enjoyed the luxury of fresh fine fruit through the 
winter, until the early part of March. {Cultivator.) 

New mode of Destroying Jints. — Accident has furnished an ex- 
cellent receipt tor destroying ants. A merchant, whose warehouses 
were infested by these destructive insects, remarked, on a sudden, that 
they had deserted one particular room; and observation having con- 
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yinced him that the circamstance was caused by a barrel of fish oil, 
which had been placed there, he tried the experiment of placing some 
of the oil round the plants in the warden, when he found it produced 
the effect of driving the ants from the place in a few hours. {French 
Newspaper,) 
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British Agriculture, — It is the opinion of competent judges, that the 
advances made in the agriculture of Great Britam, during the last sev^ 
enty or eighty years, are scarcely exceeded by the improvement and 
extension of its manufactures, within the same period; and that to these 
advances no other old settled country furnishes any parallel. That they 
have been very rapid, indeed, the following figures and comparisons 
abundantly show. In 1760, the total growth of all kinds of grain in 
England and Wales was about 120,000,600 of bushels. To this should 
be added, perhaps, 30,000,000 for Scotland — making a grand total of 
150,000,000. In 1835, the quantity in both kingdoms could not have 
been less than 340,000,000 of bushels. In 1755, the population of the 
whole island did not much, if any, exceed 7,500,000. In 1831, it had 
risen to 16,525,180, beinj an increase of 9,000,000, or 120 per cent! 
Now the improvements m. agriculture have more than kept pace with 
this prodigious increase of demand for its various productions; for it is 
agreed, on all hands, that the 16,500,000, or rather the 17,500,000, (^for 
more than a million have been added since 1831,) are much fuller led, 
and on provisions of a far better qualitv, than the 7,500,000 were in 
1755. Nor is Great Britain indebted at all, at present, to foreign mar- 
kets for her supplies. Since 1832, she has imported no ffrain worth 
mentioning, and till within the last six months prices have neen so ex- 
ceedingly depressed, as to call forth loud complaints from the whole 
agricultural mterest of the country. England is at this moment so far 
from wanting any of our bread-stufifs, if we had them to export, that 
she has been supplying us all winter liberally from her own granaries, 
and, according to the latest advices, she has still bread enough and to 
spare. Again, it is estimated by British writers of high authority, that 
the subsistence of 9,000,000 of people costs, in raw produce, not less 
than £72,000,000, or £S for each individual per annum. Accordinff to 
this estimate, the annual product of this great branch of national indus- 
try is $850,000,000 more, at present, than it was in 1755; which is more 
than twice the value of the whole cotton manufacture of the country in 
1831. Now if it costs $350,000,000 to feed the increased population of 
9,000,000, then to feed the present population of 17,500,000 must cost 
near $700,000,000! What an amazmg agricultural product for so 
small a territory ! And yet it is the opinion of practical men of the 
highest respectability in England, that the raw produce of the island 
might be well nigh doubled, without any greater proportional expenses 
being incurred in its production. That is to say, 35,000,000 of people 
might draw their subsistence from that one little speck in the ocean ! 
Now we have a territory more than fiAeen times as large as the island 
of Great Britain; and what should hinder it, when it comes to be brought 
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under no higher cultivation than some parts of England and Scotland, 
from sustaining a population oT Jive or six hundred millions of people? 
This would give to Virginia something like thirty millions — ^to Illinois 
and Missouri about the same number each — to New York near twenty^ 
Jive millions, and so in proportion to the other States. I am quite aware 
that this estimate will be regarded as extremely visionary and incredi- 
ble by many of your readers; but not more so than it would have been 
thought, in the middle of the last century, that England, Scotland and 
Wales could ever be made to sustain thirtv-live, or even thirty millions. 

Among the causes which have more than doubled the agricultural 
produce of Great Britain, within the period just alluded to, may be 
mentioned the inclosing of six or seven millions of acres of commons 
and common fields, by which their annual product has been increased, 
in many cases, more than ten-fold — the cultivation of heaths and other 
waste lands — the redeeming of extensive and inexhaustibly rich fens 
from the possession of aquatic birds and animals — the great improve- 
ment in agricultural iniplements-^the furrow draining of clay and other 
cohl and stiff soils — the better rotation of crops — the extensive introduc- 
tion of turnips and clover — the immense increase of common manure, 
and the introduction of one at least, whose extraordinarv nutritive qual- 
ities have but recently been discovered. Next to wheat, the turnip 
crop, which forty years ago was hardly worth mentioning, is now more 
valuable than any other, both to landlords and tenants. It is used 
chiefly in feeding and fattening cattle and sheep; and while immense 
numbers of both are kept in the most healthy and thriving condition up- 
on this vegetable, one species of which, the Kuta Baga, has late1)[ been 
introduced and is extensively productive, the lands are greatly enriched, 
and soon prepared for any otner crop which the farmer may find most 
profitable m his system of rotation. Clover, too, is doing much to en- 
rich the soil of England and Scotland, and to reward the labors of those 
who moisten it with the sweat of their brows. It is surprising to see to 
what an extent the light, sandy lands of England have already been re- 
deemed from comparative sterility under this cultivation, and are now 
sowed with the nnest wheat. The process is still going on, and bids 
fair to proceed as long as there remain any such lands to be reclaimed 
and enriched. Indeed, who can tell how murh the cultivation of the 
turnip may ultimately add to the wealth, and help to sustain the popu- 
lation of Britain ? According to an estimate which I have lately seen, 
it is now worth many millions sterling, per annum, to the single county 
of Norfolk. Carrots, also, are found to be a very profitable crop in 
some parts of England, and the farmers are turning their attention to 
the cultivation of this very nutritious esculent, with increasing interest 
and advantage. 

Among the several kiuds of manure which have long been in high re- 
pute, lime and marl are inexhaustible; particularly the former, which 
the low price of coal brings at a cheap rate. On some soils, and near 
the kilns, it is used in great quantities. I have seen fields covered with 
it, just as ours are with barn manure; and when it is spread,, the ground 
appears, at a little distance, as if it were covered with snow. 

But the richest and most profitable kind of dressing which has yet 
been tried, and which is a new source of agricultural wealth to Great 
Britain, is bone manure. It began first to be used, on a large scale, in 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, where its influence has been all but mirac- 
ulous! Extensive tracts of country, which a few years ago were mere 
wastes, occupied by rabbit warrens, have been converted into some of the 
finest and best managed farms in England. This signal improvement, 
though it did not begin, has been carried to its present perfection, by the 
use of the manure just mentioned. Since bone dust has come into gen- 
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eral use, the turnip crop has been increased, in many instances, ten fold, 
and in few less than /our or^uc fold, and the eflfect has been equally 
surprising upon the succeeding crops of grain, on the same land. This 
is the testimony of practical men, well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances, and they have no doubt that the soil will go on progressively 
improving, and requiring a less quantity of hones, annually, from its in- 
creased fertilitv and power. It answers best on light chalky soils. A 
single farmer In Lincolnshire is said to have generally about six hun- 
dred acres dressed almost entirely with bone manure, furnishing a vast 
supply of food for cattle, and of common manure for other lands, and 
is fitting those on which it is sown for bearing the most luxuriant crops 
of wheat and barley. 

In Scotland the use of bone manure is still more recent, but scarcely 
less productive. In the Lothians, in Berwickshire, and in fact every 
where, it is working wonders. Being so light and easily transported, 
compared with any other kind of manure, many a rugged and hilly tract 
is fertilized b}* it, which must otherwise have remained in a state of na- 
ture. To pulverize the bones, mills are constructed in the vicinity of 
all the large towns, and, besides what their own markets furnish, large 
quantities of bone dust are imported by the Scotch farmers. 

I am almost ashamed to offer j^our readers this brief and meagre 
sketch of the present state of British agriculture; but neither time nor 
space will permit me to enlarge. There are limits, no doubt, beyond 
which improvements in cuitivatin^ the soil cannot bo carried. But there 
is DO reason to think that these limits have yet been approached, even 
in the most productive districts of England and Scotland: for the sci- 
ence of agriculture never advanced more rapidly than it has done with- 
in the last few years; or, rather, I should say, were I entitled to speak 
with any authority on the subject, it seems to be almost in its infancy. 
Who that looks at the astonishing improvements of the last fifly years, 
both in the science and the art of husbandry — who that recollects how 
lately the potato, that most rich, nutritious and productive of all our fa- 
rinaceous esculents, has been brought into j^eneral use — who that con- 
siders what inexhaustible sources of nutrition and fertility and wealth, 
the turnip and other green crops have so recently become in BritaliK 
will undertake to say, that otner vegetables, still more nutritious and 
productive, may not yet be introduced and brought under general culti- 
vation? Who can tell what new substances scientific and practical ag- 
riculturists may yet find, possessing far higher fertilizing virtues than 
any now in use, or what combinations and mixtures chemistry may fur- 
nish, so cheap and so abundant, as to put a new aspect of fertility upon 
lands already most productive? Who, in looking at the best acre in 
all England, would venture to say, that it can never, by any possible 
improvements and discoveries, be made more productive of human sus- 
tenance than it now is? Who knows but that a hundred, or a thousand 
years hence, it may yield four fold? Who, in short, can even conjec- 
ture what amazing undeveloped agricultural resources yet lie hidden in 
lands which have hitherto been regarded as scarcely worth tillmg at all? 
For myself, I do not deem it at all extravagant to predict, that in the 
millenium, if not before, the single island of Great Britain will produce 
food enough for a population of Jifly millions; nor that, when swords 
shall be beaten into ploughshares and spears into prunine-hooks, and 
instead of the thorn shall come up the nr-tree, and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrrh-tree, the present territory of the United States 
will pour the boon of plenty into the laps of a thousand million of t»- 
habitantt !—(^Dr. Humphrey's letters from England to the N. Y, 06- 
server.) 

Growing the Epiphyllum trunci^tum by graftir^ upon Q&ctus trian- 
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gt^ris, — I could oerer sattsfactorily -grow the Epiphyllum truncktum 
upon its owQ bottom, and therefore was induced to try what could be 
effected by grafting. In the spring of 1830 1 inserted a graf^ on C&ctus tri- 
angul&risy about six inches from the pot;^ the result of this experiment has 
been highlv- gratifying, and the^plant is now fifteen inches in height, and 
has pendulous branches falling in all directions to the bottom of the pot. 
For four years successively the plant has flowered freely, increasing the 
number of its flowers as it has increased in size. In November last it 
produced one hundred and seven flowers, and was greatly admired by 
all who saw it. The compost used was one half loam, the other half 
equal proportions of peat and leaf mould, and the pot was well cracked 
at the bottom .... I have a border eighteen inches wide round the 
inside of the pit of a stove, filled vvith compost, in which I put such 
plant as I imagine will ^ow better in this situation than in pots. In 
this border a plant of £piphyllum truncktum, grafted, also, on Cdreus 
triangularis, was planted about eight years ago; and it is now three feet 
six inches hi^h, four feet six inches in diameter, and would have been 
much larger nad it not not been pruned back occasionally, to prevent it 
from hanging over the pathway. The plant is supported by a wood 
frame, the formation of which is nearly that of a parasol; and the pro- 
fusion of flowers which it produces every spring is really astonishing. 
Last spring it presented a complete cone of flowers, to the number of 
above one thousand. This plant having produced such a strikioff 
efiect, I have planted two of the E. trunc^tum in the same border, and 
I hope to realize similar results. — (^Coirrespondeni of the Qard. Mag 
for J\lareh.) 



Art. III. Domestic Notices, 

Imprwing strong Clay soUs.^Snch of your readers as may be form- 
ing new gardens, or wish to improve old ones, where the soil is a heavy 
tenacious clay, will perhaps be gratified to learn that by the process of 
bumingy the clay may be rendered a very fertile and fViable soil. This 

£rocess of fertilizing clay is not a new one, but the practice has of late 
Bfcome so general in some parts of Europe, as no longer to be a matter 
of novelty or experiment, and the success which follows its adoption 
has in many cases been truly wonderful, transforming a stiff unproduc- 
tive clay into a soil of great fertility, easily worked and totally changed 
in its appearance. A common remedy resorted to in the case of a su- 
perabundance of clay was the addition of large quantities of sandj but 
this is in many cases expensive, and in none so enectual in producmg a 
fine mellow soil. 

The modus operandi is as follows. A trench of the desirable length 
is thrown out, about six or eight feet wide, and three feet deep. At the 
bottom of this are placed layers of small brush, faggots, &c., and at 
the top it is filled with old roots, larger wood, &c. The fire is then 
lighted, and when ignition has commenced the whole is covered with 
clay, except a few vent holes, for the admission of air. As the com- 
bustion increases the whole mass becomes heated, and additions of fresh 
clay are made to the heap, until it reaches the height of eight or nine 
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feet, and there is seldom any necessity for a renewal of fuel. After the 
burning is completed the heap is thrown down, and scattered over the 
surface. 

The rationale of burning soils, according to Sir Humphrey Davy, is 
founded in well known chemical laws. Nearly all soils are composed 
in their bases of primitive earths and oxide of iron. Certain propor- 
tions of these earths have so strong an attraction for each other as to 
form a sinj^le homogeneous compound, which resists, in a great meas- 
ure, the action of the air and water. Calcination, or burning, by changing 
these proportions, breaks up that chemical attraction, prevents so inti- 
mate a combination, and produces a light porous soil, capable of ab- 
sorbing water readily, and admitting the air with facility to the roots of 
vegetation. When the clay contains a superabundance of calcareous 
matter the latter is converted into an active fertilizer of plants. Feat 
soils, containing too much inert vegetable substancesr are also much 
improved by burning. — •^. J. D., Botanic Garden and Nurseries^ New- 
WA, N.Y, 

rr ul^ria eonsequ^us,, — ^What has been the fate of the plant you left 
out (vol. II. p. 236,) of this elegant climber? So much nas been said 
about it that I am determined to try a plant. If it will flower in a pot, 
and with the protection of an ordinary cold room, in winter, I shall be 
satisfied with it, but I am in hopes it may be acclimated.— l^our«, J,, 
Jipril 23rf, 1837. 

Sehizopitalon Walkh-u — This sweet little plant is now blooming ia 
our garden, raised from seeds sent from the Imperial Botanic Garden, at 
St. Petersburg, to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Dr. Fisch- 
er. The plants are yet small, but thev are each terminated with three 
or four pure white, fragrant flowers, the petals (^Gve in number,) most 
exauisitely cut, so as to resemble cut paper. Its habit is very delicate, 
ana it only opens its flowers towards the cool of evening, the rays of 
the hot sun seeming too powerful for its graceful petals. It flowered 
in the Botanic Garden, at Cambridge, six or seven years a^o, since which 
time we do not think it has been seen in this country, until now. It cer^ 
tainly merits all the care that can be given it. — Cond, 

Bone dtut for Rye, Wheat and (^ass crops, ^e, — I have been try- 
ing about twenty acres of rye, wheat and grass lands with bone dust, 
and have planted four acres of potatoes in horn shavings, procured 
from the comb makers, of which I may give you an account when I 
jirather my crops, in the fall. — Yours, C, New York, June 23, 1837. • 
[We shall be extremely happy to learn the results of both the whejat 
and other grain and grass crops, and also of the potatoes. We have 
ourself a great opinion of the fertilizing properties of bone dust, and 
have, in another page, copied the ob^rvations of Dr. Humphrey, 
which he has communicatea to the New York Observer, in the hope of 
directing the attention of farmers and gardeners to its valuable proper- 
ties. We are acquainted with a gentleman who has tried the bone 
dust upon dahlias, the present season; the result of the experiment, 
which may be important to florists, we shall give in the ensuing fall or 
winter. — bond.'} 

Large specimens of the Cyclamen persicum.—l have a Cyclamen 
p^rsicum, on which I counted three hundred and seventy-five flowers; 
and, on another, three hundred flowers, in the month of February last. 
The bulbs are now dormant, and measure five inches in diameter. — 
Yours, C, New York, June 23, 1837. 

IFisU^ria. Conseqtuinei, — In the garden of Mr. Pan ton, of New York, 
there is a plant of Wistkria Consequkna, with a stem at least an inch 
and a half through. It has now been planted about seven years, and 
has not been prptccted in the least since it was put into the ^ound. It 
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stands near toa large pear tree, over which it ran, year before last, cov- 
ering the whole tree, and almost destroying it. A great many younr 
and strong plants have been taken from it, and its yearly ffrowtn is still 
so luxuriant as to overrun all objects within its reach. It oas flowered 
beautifully for several years, and, the past spring, was covered with 
hundreds of its delightful, large, bluish lilac, clusters of blossoms. The 
garden of Mr. Panton is surrounded by high buildings, as indeed are 
all city gardens, when the owner of a mansion has the good fortune to 
possess one, and the severity of the cold, during winter, has less effect in 
a thickly inhabited city like New York, than in the adjacent country. At 
Mr. Hogg's, up town, he protects his in a cold house, or frame, but we 
have no hesitation in saying it would stand the winter in his warden as 
well as in Mr. Panton's, particularly as it has now acquired a good 
size; and we have but little doubt but that strong plants, if grown in 
pots, in the green-house, and turned out into a south border, and train- 
ed close to a wall or fence, would flourish well in the country. It 
possesses splendor enough to repay all the care that may be bestowed 
upon a plant. — Cond, 

Large Magndrm glaHea. — There is now erowin^, in the fine garden 
of T. Magoun, Jr. Esq., of Medford, a shrub of this species, which 
has attained the height of twelve or flfteen feet, and thirty or forty in 
circumference: it has produced, this season, upwards of five hundred 
blossoms, a great number of which are now in full beauty. The tree 
has been planted upwards of twenty-five years, and the base of the 
trunk is a foot through. It was planted by Mr. William E. Carter, now 
of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, when he was gardener to Mr. 
Ward, who then owned the place. It must be one of the noblest spe- 
cimens in the country out of its native locality. — Id, 



Art. IV. Retrospective CritieisnL 

SeedUng Roses. — Sir, — In the number of your Magazine lor June, 
page 217, Mr. Boll, of New York, writes as follows: — " 1 observe in 

?our number for April, page 136, an article on raising roses fVom seed, 
y Mr. Russell. Is not your correspondent mistaken in saying it re- 
quires two years for the seeds to vegetate? {This is an error. It 
should read one year, instead of two: the mistake occurred in the 
translation of the communication, and escaped our notice until too. 
late for alteration. — Cond,] I can assure you that I have planted 
them in the month of February, and, fifteen weeks thereafter, have 
had a plant from the same in bloom. This rose is now in our estab- 
lishment, under the name of the Pretty American." Mr. Editor, that 
Mr. Boll has been so fortunate as to raise the abovementioned rose, 
and to have had the tmspeakable pleasure of beholding its flowers 
in the time by him specified, I have no reason to doubt; but I must 
acknowledge, that it appears to me to be a very remarkable instance, 
and such an one, perhaps, as Mr. Boll himself never saw or heard of 
before: Mr. Boll further adds, '' with particular Care the seeds of roses 
can all be made to vegetate in about four months. But particular care 
is necessaiy, and the peculiar cautions requisite I will give you in a fu- 
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ture number of your Magazine/' The information here promised will, 
I have no doubt, be gladly received by a number of amateurs, whose 
impatience would not allow them to wait so long before they can ascer- 
tain the results of theic labors, as I have proposed, in my article. It 
will be perceived that Mr. Boll says that it takes about four months for 
the seeds to vegetate, and particular care is necessary, — the Pretty 
^American must have had the cultivators^ most peculiar care, the seed 
having vegetated, grown, and the plant produced its flowers, in less 
time, by two weeks, than is here allowed for the seeds to vegetate. 
If the reader will take the trouble to look over my article again, he 
will find that Mr. Boll has evidently misunderstood its meaning. 

I bejs; leave again to state to the reader, that without the aid of some 
artifieial process, the seeds of the roses will not vegetate in less than 
one year, i. e. if it is placed in the natural ground in the spring of the 
year, it will not make its appearance before the ensuing spring. — YourSy 
J. W, Russell J Mount Auburn, Cambridge , June 20, 1837. 

fVest^s 8t^ Petei'^s Grape. — We stated in our last, p. 196, that we 
knew not that this variety had been introduced to our gardens. Mr. 
Wilder, however, has reminded us that he informed us last year that 
he had it growing at his garden, having introduced it in the spring of 
1836. At the time we wrote the notice of this grape it escaped our 
memory^ and we now correct our mistake. — Cona. 



Art. V. Quei'ies^ Critioisms, ^e. 

Importing Plttnts in Glass Case&, — It may be interesting to the read- 
ers of your valuable Magazine, to learn that -stove and green-house 
plants can be imported in glass cases, with the greatest safety, in the 
sv/mmer s^a«on, provided the officers of the ship which brings them will 
keep the cases fully exposed to the sun during the voyage. I have just 
received from Messrs. Loddiges &. Sons, per. the President, a case con- 
taining twenty-two pots of plants, out of which only three have perish- 
ed. Among those in good order are the following: — Gongdra atropur- 
piirea, Oncidium flexu6sa, Metrosid^ros v^ra, Cattleya Forbestt, 
£pidendrum cocble^tum, Astrapee^a Wallichtt, jBor6nta serrul&ta, 
JBrica carin^ta, Pergulkria odoratissima, Sch6ttta speci6sa, M&rica 
hilmilis and semi-ap^rta, Taesbnia pinnatistipuin, Stanh6pea grandi- 
fi6ra, Denr6bium pulcb^Ilum, and also several fine correeas. The 
cases cost three guineas each, but will last for several years' transporta- 
tion, if they are taken care of. Freight from London, about three 
dollars |>er case. — Yours, truly , N: G. C,,New York, June Mth, 1837. 

P. S. Messrs. Loddiges & Sons, in their letter to me, under date of 
6tb May, say, '* This mode of packing has been successful when the 
eases are kept on deck, in full sun, but never otherwise; we shall do 
our utmost to prevail on the commander of the vessel to keep them up, 
which is all there is to do— as, the air being excluded, there is no evapo- 
ration."— iV. G. C. 

Destruction of the Slugs that infest Rose bushes. — Is there no reme- 
dy for the destruction of the pestiferous insects which eat the. leaves of 
rose bushes in such a manner as to resemble net-work. If any of your 
correspondents know any remedy, it would be gratefully received by 
your friend and subscriber — S., June 33, 1837. 
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Art. VT. MataaehtuettB Horticultural Society. 

Sahurdw, May 37<A, ISSl , -^Exhibited. From Chas. Olmstead, 
Esq., of East Hartford, Conn., Belmont apples; they were brought by 
Mr. Olmstead from Ohio, last autumn. It is considered one of the 
best fruits of that part of the country. 

Di$trilnUed. Scions of the Belmont apple, from Mr. Olmstead: 
also, scions of the true Jonathan, or Philip Kick apple, from Messrs. 
C. & A. J. Downini?, Newburffh, N. Y. 

Saturday y June 9th. — ExhiMted. From Mr. D. Haggerston, gar- 
dener to J. P. Gushing, Esq., a fine specimen of Cdreus specioslssimus, 
and a splendid new yariety; also, a pot of Keen's seedling strawber- 
ries. From J. A. Kenrick, seven yarieties of paeonies, and a number 
of yarieties of azaleas. 

Saturday, \6th. — Exhibited. From S. R. Johnson, of Charlestown, 
flowers of the yellow and red Austrian rose, and Polem6nium cierii- 
leum. From S. Walker, bouquets of flowers, containing X>ict&mnu8 
fraxin^lla, Spirm^s, filip^^ndula fl. pi., ii^speris matron&lis fl. pi. &lba, 
Polem6nium cierilkleum, Lychnis Floscilculi fl. pi. /Vis p41lida, and sey- 
eral fine varieties of pansies. 



Art. VII. Fulton Market, New York. 

• Vegetables. — Potatoes, per bushel: Kidney's, 88 cts. to 91.35; com- 
mon, 56 to 63i cts. New turnips, 1^1 cts per bunch, (of eight or 
ten.) Horseradish, per doz. roots, 371 cts. Radishes, per doz. 
bunches, 18 to 371 cts. Shallots, per bunch, 3 cts. Garlic, per 
bunch, (of 100,) 40 to 50 cts. Early cabbages, each, 4 to 8 cts. Let- 
tuce, jper dozen heads, 121 to 50 cts. Peas, per half peck, 18 to 50 
cts. String or bush beans, per half peck, 75 cts. Asparagus, per bunch, 
131 to 26 cts. Cauliflowers, each, 25 cts. Spinach, per naif peck, 
121 cts. Pumpkins, per pound, 3 cts. 

Fndt. — Apples, per barrel: Russets, $1.75 to $3.00. Cranberries, 
per half peck, 91.00. Pine apples, each, 121 to 25 cts. Cherries, 
per pouna, 25 cts. Strawberries, per basket, (containing about a pint,) 
to 121 cts. Green gooseberries, per half peck, 371 cts. Green currants, 7 
per half peck, 35' cts. Cucumbers, each, 121 to 35 cts. Lemons, per 
doz. 25 cts. Oranges, per doz. 371 to 621 cts. Limes, per doz. 121 
cts. Bananas, per doz. 50 cts. Yams, per pound, 4 cts. Cocoahuts, 
per dozen, 76 cts. 

RjEMARxs. — Beets, carrots, salsil^ and winter turnips are ffone. Rad- 
ishes and lettuces plentiful. Cauliflowers are scarce. Bush oeans haye 
just come in, and are yet scarce. Of peas and early cabbages a yery 
good supply. Pumpkins plentiful. Old onions are out of the mar- 
ket. Garlic abundant. Rnubarb, scarcely any, and, what there is good 
for nothing. 

Of apples, with the exception of Russets, there are none. Cranber- 
ries, are almost gone. Cherries scarce: strawberries a good supply. 
Bananas are . scarce. Pine apples abundant. Of other fruits a good 
supply. Dried fruits are almost a drug.— Four«, J. H., New Yorkg 
June 19, 1837. 
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Fantuil Hall Market. 



Art. VIIL Faneuil HaU Market 



RooU, Tubert, 4rc. 



From' To 
^cu.'^cts, 



Potatoes: 

«—- .f?sa:::: 

New, per half peck | 

Turnips: common, 

per bushel, 'l 

New, per bunch, I 

Onions : I 

per bushel 

;^^ { perbpnch. 

New onions, per bunch,.. . 

H^ J old, per bushel, jl 

"*^' I new, per bunch, I 

Carrots, per bushel, '1 

Parsnips, per bushel 1 

Horseradish, per pound,. . 
Radishes, per bnnch, 

Scarlet short top, 

Scarlet tun^p, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



60 1 76 

60 I 66 

00 2 60 

76 ,1 00 

26 '2 60 

76 1 00 
87i| 60 



CoMa^e*, Salads, 4^. 

Oibbans: 

EZarly, each, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhobarb,per pound, 

Peas. J P®"" *"^» 

'^•"' I per peck. 

String beans, per half peck. 

Spinach, per peck, 

Dandelions, per peck , 

Cabbage sprouts, per peck,. 

Beet tops, per peck, 

Asparagus, per bunch, 



I 60 
4 

4 
6 
00 
6 
00 
00 
12 

2 

2 

20 

14 



6 




26 


60 


8 


4 


8 


4 


1 00 




26 




374 


60 


12 1 




12A 




12i 
6 


8 



8 00 
6 
6 

8 



Sqtuuhe* and Pumpkms, 

Winter crookneck, per pound. 
West India, per pound,. 
Pumpkins, each,. , 



From. To 
9cts.'9cU. 



Poi and Swet Herlu, 



12i 20 



Parsk^, per half peck, 26 

Sage, per pound, 17 

^arjoram, per bunch, 6 

'Savoi7,pcr bunch, ' ^ 

Spearmint, per bunch., j 6 



Frtai*. 
Apples, dessert : 



''""^^'i per bushel, '2 

Pears : I 

Bakinff JP««'*»n'el» 8 

**^"*'i per bushel, 1 

Watermelons, each,. . . 
Cherries, per quart,. . 
Strawberries, per quart' 

Wood, 

Keen's seedling 

Common, 

Cranberries, per bushel, '6 

Pinerupplos, each,, 
Coooanuls,each,. . 
Green gooseberries, per quart, 
Green currants, per quart,. 
Cucumbers, each, 



20 

12 
12 



4 00 



60 4 00 
60 2 00 



Lemons. J P^"*?*' 1^ 

^™" "» I per doien, 

3haddocks, each, < 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound,. .! 

Filberts, per pound, I 

C^tana, I 



60 
20 

26 

60 

S7i 

00 

12i 

6 
17 

6 

121 
00 
26 
00 
26 
26 
00 
26 
12 

4 

3 



76 
26 

874^ 
76* 
60- 
700 
26 

20 

26 
4 60 

60 
8 26 

87i 

4 60 

2 60 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — The market has been better supplied with new vegetables 
this month than was anticipated at the date of our last report; favora- 
ble weather in the early part of the month advanced vegetation rapid- 
Iv. Notwithstanding the more abundant supply, and accordingly a re- 
duction of the price of the more plentiful articles, small sales are only- 
effected, and those principally with city customers, or those in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The prostration of business throughout the country 
has affected the marketman as well as the merchant, mechanic, or 
manufacturer. Not only are the more luxurious articles purchased in 
smaller quantities than usual, but there being few strangers in town 
compared with the number last season at this time, the demand is ex- 
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ceedlngly limited. A reviyal is, however, looked for, and should the 
crops prove as abundaDt as we have now every reason to believe they 
will be, the moderate prices will induce a more ready sale of many ar- 
ticles. 

Potatoes are scarce; a few new ones from New York were in the 
market this week, but they were small and inferior: the new crop from 
the vicinity will come in before our next re|>ort. New turnips are 
quite plenty, much more so than last year at this time; old ones' are all 
ffone: no French in the market. New onions are abundant, and of excel- 
lent quality and gt>od size; no old ones are to be found, except a few 
infenor Connecticut reds. Old beets are nearly gone; new ones have 
come to hand this week, of tolerable size. Parsnips and carrots are 
about gone. Radishes are exceedingly plentiful and fine. The first 
early cabbages of any size were brooght m this week; we take this op- 
portunity to remark that a few of the Vanack which we have observed 
for sale had remarkable firm heads for this early season : it is a first-rate 
variety. No cauliflowers yet. Lettuce is plenty. Rhubarb very abun- 
dant, almost a drug. Spinach and other greens abundant. Asparagus 
has been uncommonly abundant. Peas nave come to hand m large 
quantities, and are now selling at very moderate prices : the crop is 
ffood. String beans have made their appearance from New York. 
West India squashes are yet plentiful. 

Of fruit the last year's stock is reduced: no kinds of apples are no w to 
be found, except the Russets; and but few of the latter remain on hand. 
Baking pears all gone. Cherries are not plentiful, nor as good as in 
seasons in general. Pine-apples were, we believe, never so abundant 
or more excellent in flavor than this season ; the arrivals have been 
very numerous, and the fruit in fine order. Green fruits for tarts are 

Slentiful. Strawberries come in of fine size, and in tolerable abun- 
ance, more so than last year. Cucumbers are now more plentiful, 
and will soon come in from the open ground. Cranberries are yet to be 
bad. Oranges are considerably higher than at our last. — Yours ^ M, T., 
Bofton, JiifitfSS, 1887. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JULY. 

The month so far (June 34,) has been muchfnore favorable to vege- 
tation than the same season last year: vines and other tender plants, 
which barely stood the cold and wet weather of May, now look strong 
and vigorous. Seeds committed to the soil in June have vegetated freely. 

Now is the season to destroy weeds and insects: there is no so sure 
way to do the latter thoroughly as by manual operations: ft is of no use 
to trust to nostrums, decoctions, &c. &c. ; the best and surest method 
to destroy nearly all troublesome insects (except the red spider and 
aphis,) is by picking them off by hand : one man will ffo over a large' 
piece of ground in a day or two, and destroy more than ne would in ten 
times the amount of time spent in syringing with tobacco water, dusting 
with snuff, &c. &c. 
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FHUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Chrape vines in the grapery will now need frequent svTingings: give, 
also, good quantities of air. Now will be the time to thin out the clus- 
ters of fruit, if it is desirable to have the berries office size; some per- 
sons may, however, think this is of no use : it is not, if fine large clus- 
ters, well filled and yet not crowded, are not an object. One man who 
understands the operation will go over a large grapery in a day, and if 
forced for the market, the higher price suchVill brine will more than 
defray his expenses. Keep the vines well thinned, and laid open to the 
sun as much as possible. Vines in the open garden should now be di- 
vested of superfluous shouLs, and those reserved for another season 
carefully washed, or tied to the wall or trellis. 

Slratoberry beds should now be looked over, and the superfluous mn- 
ners cut ofl*. If it is intended to make new beds in the month of Septem- 
ber, some of the strongest runners should be pegged into the ground, 
and the weak ones cut away. 

FLOWER DEPARTMElfT. 

Dahlias: strong plants of dahlias may yet be set out, and they will 
flower abundantly in September. The plants set out in June will now 
need staking, and if dry weather ensues they will need water. 

Tulipsy hyacinths^ and other bulbs of similar habit, should be taken 
up. 

Ixias, sparaxiseSj &c. in potsi, should be taken out, and laid away in 
dry papers. 

Geraniums should be propagated from cuttings; now is the best 
season. 

Ericas should be still propagated. 

Camelliasy if not removed from the green-house, should be inunedir 
ately, or their flower buds will be too far advanced, and the plants 
shoot into a new growth. 

Lemon and orange stocks may be budded the latter part of the month. 

Pansies may be now increased by pipings. 

ChrysatHhemums should be topped in the early part of the month. 

Carnations and pinks should be layered and piped this month. 

Perennial flower seeds may be yet sown. 

Cactuses may be removed from the stove or green-house to the open 
air. 

Mignonette, sown the latter part of the month, will Uoomin Novem- 
ber and December. 

Calceolarias^ as soon as they have done flowering, should be sparing- 
ly watered. 

Rose-hushes may be layered and budded this month. 

VEOETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery plants should now be set out for earthing up. 
Cucumbers may be yet sown for pickles. 
Sow lettuce for a fall crop. 

Rhubarb: new beds may now be prepared fi^r planting the roots early 
in September. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Protection against Hail Storms. Notice and Descrip- 
tion of the Paragrele^ or Hail Rod, By A. J. Downing, 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

The paragrile^ or hail rod, appears to be scarcely known at 
present in this country. Hail storms are undoubtedly much less 
frequent here than in the middle and south of Europe; but, nev- 
ertheless, some districts of the United States seem peculiarly 
liable to hail-storms in summer, and an account of the means at 
present in use on the Continent of Europe to guard against such 
evils will be acceptable to many of the readers of this Magazine. 

The paragr^le, we believe, was first invented by M. Lapos- 
tolle, ot Amiens. It has, however, been considerably improved 
by Professor TroUard, of Tarbes, whom we quote for authority 
for the following description, from Berneaud's excellent Manuel 
du Vigneron. 

'^ To make the hail rod a rope of straw is the first thing ne- 
cessary; it must be made of ripe wheat straw, soaked and twist- 
ed, plaited with three strand and then with four ply, making 
twelve strand to the rope. This cable of straw must be twenty- 
five feet long, and through the centre there must run a strong 
twine of tow yam: this cable of straw must be fastened at top 
and bottom to a stake of the same length, solidly fixed in tlie 
ground, and armed at the top with a metallic point of tin, (latten^) 
with no iron. The stake should be a pole of firm wood, en- 
tirely cleared of the bark, which makes it liable to rot. The 
cable is fastened, at each end, by a wire of tin, or, what is bet- 
ter, red copper, and must be stretched tight, and tied to the 
pole, at btervals of every foot and a half, with the same wire. 

VOL. III. — NO. VIII. 36 
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The tm point at top should be one and a half inch thick and 
eight inches long, placed in direct contact with the tow yarn. 
The hail rods should be about six hundred feet apart, and fixed 
upon the most elevated points, such as the tops of hills, roofs of 
houses, or trunks of stout trees. The cost is about a franc a 
piece, (twenty cents,) and they last at least fifteen years." 

These hail rods, so simple in their construction, and easily ob- 
tained in every part of the country, have now, we beheve, been 
in use nearly twen^ years in France and Switzerland. Many 
extensive districts in both these countries, which formerly suf- 
fered severely from hail storms, and in which the crops and vine- 
yards were subject almost annually to great destruction, are, 
since the paragr^le has been generally adopted, protected almost 
entirely against their desolating effects. The Linnsan Society 
of Paris, some time since, with a commendable zeal, made ex- 
tensive inquiries in all parts of the Continent respecting the util- 
ity of this instrument, and the result, as exhibited by them, 
proves the paragr^le, in all districts liable to hail storms, to be an 
invention truly invaluable. Public experiments were made in 
such parts of the country as were most subject to hail showers, 
and while those districts where paragr^les had been erected were 
quite protected, neighboring districts not guarded by these hdl- 
rods, were, as before, much devastated. The Society, drawing 
their conclusions from the facts elicited by the various trials 
made in France, estimated that the annual saving which would 
arise from a general adoption of the paragrde, throughout that 
country, would not be less than five millions of doUars. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the method by 
which the paragr^le produces its effects. A commonly received 
theory, based on the supposition that hail is produced by a con- 
gelation of the drops of water, in very elevated strata of the 
atmosphere, is, that the hail rod, by attracting and detaining these 
vapors in a lower stratum than that in which freezing takes place, 
prevents its formation. But as hail storms are generally accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, an American writer has suggest- 
ed that the paragr^le acts by abstracting the superabundance of 
electricity from highly charged clouds. The formation of hail, 
accordmg to this writer, takes place only when, by the sudden 
passage of the electric fluid through the cloud, a portion of the 
water is decomposed, and returns into its original gaseous state, 
the heat abstracted (by the change from a liquid to an sriform 
state,) firom the neighboring particles (or clouds ?) is so great as 
to convert them into ice, wh^n they descend in the form of hall. 
The decomposition of a single cubic inch of water, according to 
the tables of Biot, will reduce the temperature of 5.64 pounds 
of water firom 72^ to 32'', the fi-eezing pomt of Fahrenheit. 
The decomposition of water by the electric spark is now a well 
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known ikct, but the peculiar manner in which electricity acts up- 
on the clouds, or the exact manner in which they must be situ- 
ated, in order that hail shall be produced, does not yet appear to 
us to be clearly demonstrated. That, however, the electric 
fluid is a necessary agent in the production of hail in summer, 
we can scarcely doubt; and the claims of tlie paragr^le or hail 
rod appear so well established, that we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend strongly the use of so valuable a means of protection in all 
parts of the Union liable to frequent or destructive hail storms. 

A. J. D. 

Mwburgh, JV. r., July 15, 1837. 



Art. II. Same Remarks on the herbaceoffs Pmonies^, together 
uAth a description of most of tlu Species and Varieties^ and a 
few observations upon their Propagation, CuUivationf ^. By 
the Conductor. 

In our last volume, pp. 335 and 367, we gave an account of 
the tru paeonies, describing all the species and varieties, with 
their mode of propagation, cultivation, &c., and it was our in- 
tention at the time to have added some observations upon the 
herbaceous species and varieties; but the extreme length to 
which that article was extended, embracing everything in relation 
to the tree psBonies, and an enumeration of every known species 
or variety, up to the time it was written, prevented us from say- 
ing anything respecting the herbaceous ones. We have there- 
fore thought that an account of them would not be unacceptable 
at the present time: we believe that very little is known about 
the majority of the sjpecies and varieties, and as cultivators are 
about adding many of the tribe to their collections, our remarks 
may probably serve as a guide to a better selection of those 
which are truly beautiful and desirable. 

The psony, though its flowers are of short duration, is one of 
the most gorgeous tribes in the vegetable kingdom, and contri- 
butes more to the splendor of the garden, in the spring and early 
summer months, than any other family whatever : preceding the 
beautiful and fragrant rose in its season of blooming, and the 
latest species and varieties shedding their faded flowers just as 
the former begin to open, they expand at a time, when, if we 
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except the tulip, no other plants of any great ornament are in 
bloom. In the numerous species and varieties are displayed a 
great variety of colors, from pure white, through the intermedi- 
ate shades of blush, rosy, red, &c., to deep purple, with both 
single and double flowers. Combining these with a perfect har- 
diness of constitution, a free habit of blooming, and of the 
most simple cultivation, they present claims to the floricul- 
turist which few other plants can be said to possess. 

The old double red pasony is so common, that the family, of 
which it may be said to be one of the best, is at once familiar to 
every reader: all the double ones, though not shaped precisely 
like this, have a similar habit and formation; the single species 
and varieties have from six to ten petals, and somewhat resem- 
ble a single poppy, with the exception of the stigmas, which 
are three and upwards in number, as in the double ones: some 
of these latter are very showy, while others are scarcely worth 
a place in a garden, unless the object is to fill up a shrubbery in 
a large garden, or to grow in a shady situation, in which they 
flourish much better than most other plants. They are then de- 
sirable, and their great abundance of flowers in part make i^the 
loss of their individual beauty. 

The first species introduced to England was the oflSclbklis, 
the parent of the common double-red; it is a native of Stvitzer- 
land and other parts of Europe, and also of China and Japan, 
and was known as early as 1548. At what time, however, the 
double variety appeared, there is no accurate data; but it was 
the first double one known in England. Sometime after it became 
generally cultivated, the albifldra, and several varieties of great 
beauty raised from it, together with many others, were introduced. 
Within a very few years some four or five varieties have been 
imported fi*om China, of surpassing splendor; these are not 
yet found in many collections, but their rapidity of increase 
will soon place them in the hands of all desirous of procuring 
them. 

But few collections in this country yet embrace only a limited 
number of sorts, and these confined to particular ones; but the 
greater part of all those yet known have flowered with us the past 
spring, and we took the opportunity to make such notes and obser- 
vations as will enable us to give a very short description of all that 
displayed their blossoms. The names under which we received 
them are, we believe, generally correct; but whether entirely so 
or not we cannot now state; we therefore give those by which 
they are known to us. 

Paednta officinalis. — This species has large, single, crimson 
flowers, with yellow stamens; its habit of growth is of the mid- 
dle size, the branches spreading. The blossoms are produced 
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from the 1st to the 6th of June. One of the single sorts 
worthy of general cultivation. 

P. officinJtlis var. hl4nda. — A variety of the former, with 
middle sized, pale purple, flowers, produced from the 1st to the 
4th of June : same habit of its parent. Not very desirable. 

P. officinalis var. Sabim.— One of the most showy of all the 
single ones: the flowers are extremely large, of a very brilliant 
crimson, with bright yellow stamens and anthers: in foliage and 
habit just like the last: in flower from the 4th to the 12th of June. 
It is a variety which should be in every garden. 

P. officinJilis var, Albicans. — With fine large double flowers, 
of a pale rosy color, when they first expand, but gradually chang- 
ing to a very pale blush, nearly white; it has the same habit of 
the other varieties of the species, and is a free flowerer. In 
bloom from the 4th to the 12th of June. One of the best. 

P. officinJilis var. carn6scens. — A very showy double variety, 
with pale rosy flowefs faintly striped with a deeper tint: habit 
the same as its parent. In full flower from the 4th to the 12th of 
June. Together with the last named, it should be found in ev- 
ery good collection. 

P. officinJilis var. riibra. — The well known, universally culti- 
vated, and always admired old double red. We do not know 
how long it has been in this country, though we presume some 
of the older amateurs of the present day may have been the first 
to import it. It commanded a great price when first known in 
England. So general has it now become, that almost every vil- 
lage garden possesses a clump of roots, and the little parterres 
in front of cottages, by the road sides, throughout the country, 
are decked with its gay blossoms in the month of June. All the 
varieties of the officinalis are of die same habit as this, and 
bloom at nearly the same time, from the 4th to the 12th of June; 
in sunny situations, however, in a dry soil, they flower much 
earlier. It is one of the showiest and most desirable, and only 
wants rarity to render it a plant that would be more sought 
after than any other variety of the herbaceous ones. It goes 
under the name of atrorubens in some English nursery cata- 
logues, having ourselves received it once under this name. 

P. albifl6ra. — This species is a native of Siberia, and was 
introduced to England in 1784. It has large single white flow- 
ers, with brilliant yellow stamens. It grows taller and more 
erect than the officinalis and its varieties, (about three feet,) and 
has a smooth shining foliage, much more ornamental tfian the 
former. In perfection from the 8th to the 16th of June. Not 
so desirable as most of the varieties. 

P. albifldra var. vestklis. — A single white variety, with a simi- 
lar habit and character to the original species. It is also a native 
of Siberia. Flowers from the 8th to the 16th of June. 
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P. albifldra var, unifldra. — Of a very erect habit, with siogle 
white flowers, similar to the vestklis: sometimes two flowers ap- 
pear on a branch. This is also a native of Siberia, and is in 
Deau^ from the 8th to the 16th of June. Rather more attrac- 
tive than the two last named. 

P. albifl6ra var. tartdrica. — ^One of the prettiest of the single 
flowered varieties. The blossoms have from ten to fifteen petals 
each, are often in clusters of from two to six on a branch, and of 
a pale pink or flesh color; the habit of the plant, like the uni- 
flora, is erect and tall, and the flowers have a very showy ap- 

Eearance, from their great number. A native of Siberia, and 
lossoms from the 8th to the 1 6th of Jime. It should be in 
every collection of any extent. 

P. albifldra var. Candida. — ^With flesh colored flowers of about 
eight petals, and similar in character to the vest&lis: it is a native 
of Siberia, and in perfection at the same time as the latter varie^. 
Of no great beauty. 

P. albifldra var. Whitl^Ji. — A splendid variety, with very 
large double flowers, of a creamy pink when they first expand, 
afterwards becoming white: the outer row of petals is large, as 
in the old double red, but the inner ones are smaller, and the 
flower assumes a more conical shape. It is already in all choice 
collections, but it is yet new to most gardens. The flowers 
are produced on tall erect stems, which, however, become pen- 
dant, when they expand, from their great weight. It is a native 
of China, from whence it was introduced to England, aloi^ with 
the Hiimei and fr^grans, about 1784. Probably this and all the 
following varieties of albifldra were raised from seed by the Chi- 
nese. In perfection from the 12th to the 25th of June. It is 
one of the most beautiful and desirable in a garden. 

P. albifldra var. Humet. — With very large, double, rose col- 
ored, blossoms, and the same habit as the Whitl^Ji; it flowers 
at the same period, and was introduced from China. Equally 
elegant with the Whitl^Ji. 

P. albifldra var. fir&grans. — Another handsome variety, said to 
possess considerable fragrance, but in so slight a degree as scarce- 
ly to deserve the name. Like the whole tribe of paeonies, and, 
indeed, most of the iianunculSiceae, to which they belong, they 
are narcotic in a high degree, and by frequent smelling of this 
variety, what odor there is soon becomes disagreeable. At a 
distance it is not unpleasant. This variety flowers later than the 
Whitleji, coming into bloom just as that variety is going out, 
and thus keeping up the display for upwards of a monUi: the 
height of their flowering is about the 30th of June, though we 
have frequently seen fine flowers cut as late as the middle of 
July. Habit the same as the Whitleji, of rather taller growth, 
with erect stems : fipwers large and double, of a deep rose color. 
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It was introduced, with the last two varieties, from China, and is 
as desirable as either of them. 

JP. albiflora var. P6ttst. — This is the name of a new variety, 
with splendid double crimson flowers. Introduced from China, 
by Mr. John Potts, in compliment to whom it was named by 
Mr. Sabine, in 1822. Its habit is the same as the others. It 
is figured in the Botanical Register^ 1. 1436. It has, we believe, 
been imported alive into the country, but has not yet flowered, 
to our knowledge. It was said to be one of the most brilliant 
of the varieties of the albifl6ra previous to the introduction of the 
following. 

JP. albifldra tfar. Reev^sii. — Another lately introduced varie- 
ty, of great magnificence. It was brought from China by Mr. 
John Reeves, a few years since, and, from a figure in Pax- 
ton*s Magazine of Botany, (vol, I, p. 197,) we should judge it 
to excel all the red ones. The flower is large, and the petals 
have a velvety appearance. It is yet rare in England, and is in 
but one or two collections in this country, and has not yet flow- 
ered here. But we mention it, so that amateurs who are making a 
selection will know what are fine and worthy of possessing. 

P. tenuif61ia. — A generally admired species, of a dwarf habit, 
but with very delicate, finely cut foliage, from whence its name. 
The flowers are single and deep red, and are produced on very 
short peduncles. The whole plant does not attain above a foot 
in height* It is a native of Siberia, and it is another of the sin- 
gle ones worth cultivating. It flowers from the 10th to the 16th 
of June. 

P. tenuifdlia var. pl^na. — Figured in Sweet^s British Flotoer 
Garden^ t. 346, and said to have been received by Mr. Goldie, 
nurseryman, at Ayr, from the Iniperial Botanic Garden, at St. 
Petersburg. It is very splendid, with double, deep red flow- 
ers, and the same exquisite foliage of its parent. It is not yet 
in this country, but will probably soon be introduced, and must 
be grown, along with the Whitl^ji, frigrans, &c., in every choice 
collection. It is, we believe, a native of Siberia. 

P. cordllina. — A single flowered species, with middle sized, 
duU purplish red, blossoms, appearing from the 8th to the 16tli 
of June. The habit of the plant is dwarf. It is only deserving 
of cultivation when the object is to collect together all the spe- 
cies. A native of Switzerland. 

P. an6mala. — With single pale red or pink flowers, of a droop- 
ing habit, appearing about the same time as the cor&Uina. Its 
habit is also dwarf. A native of Siberia. A pretty species. 

P. triternkta. — This species has single purple flowers: the 
plant grows erect, about two feet high. In blossom from the 
6th to the 12th of June. A native of Siberia. Of no great 
beauty. 
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AH tbe above species and varieties have smooth leaves: the 
foliage of tbe following kinds is pubescent underneath. 

P. peregrina. — This is a tolerably pretty species, with single, 
shaded purple, blossoms; the plant has a dwarfish habit, and dis* 
plays its flowers among the first of the season, on which account 
it is a desirable species. In perfection firom the 1st to the 6tb 
of June. A native of the Levant. 

P. peregrina var. GrevilKi. — Similar to the last in its flowers 
apd habit, the former of which are single pale purple, with yel- 
low stamens. Flowers early, from the 1st to the 8th of June. 

P. peregrina var. comp&cta. — ^Densely dwarf and compact in 
its mode of growth, and is interesting, from the small stature of 
the plant, which produces numerous small, single, pale purple, 
flowers, at the same time as the last variety, it is ornamental 
in the border, and although its flowers, like all the single ones, 
are very fugitive, it is a desirable variety. 

P. parad6xica. — One of the handsomest of the single kmds, 
blooming early and abundantly, with large, deep purple, flowers 
and vellow stamens, contrasting elegantly with the color of the 
petals. It is the first paeony in bloom, opening about the 28th 
of May, and going out of flower about the 8th or 10th of June. 
It is a native of the Levant, and is an ornamental species. 

P. parad6xica vavi fimbrikta. — A very fine double variety, 
with the petals somewhat jagged, from whence its name, as some- 
times called, the fi-inged paeony. The flowers are rosy pur- 
ple, and large; the habit of the plant is nearly the same as its 
parent. In perfection firom the 10th to the 20th of June. For 
beauty it must be classed with the albifldra var. Whitl^ji, &c., 
and cultivated in all gardens where these are grown. 

P. decdra. — Produces large, single, deep crimson flowers: 
plants under the middle size: in bloom early, firom the 1st to the 
8th of June. 

P. decdra var. Pall^sit. — In habit and character similar to 
the decdra: the flowers are single, of a deep bright purple, with 
small yeUow stamens. In bloom from the 2d to the 8th of June* 
A pretty variety. 

P. decdra var. el^tior. — Like the last in almost every respect, 
both as regards its habit, time of flowering, and size and color 
of the blossoms. 

P. arietina. — With single, pale purple, flowers, produced firom 
the 1st to the 8th of June; plant middle sized. Not very at- 
tractive. 

P. arietina rar. oxoni6nsis (?) — Another of the family, with 
large, single, pale rosy, flowers, and bright yellow stamens; one 
of the earliest in bloom, opening about the close of May. Tol- 
erably pretty. 

P. humilis. — With handsome, rich rosy purple, flowers, of a 
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cupped form, and with bright yellow stamens; the habit of the 
plant is dwarf. It is a native of Spain, and was introduced to 
England in 1633. It is a very desirable species. 

P. humilis var. ca5^sia(?) — This has larger flowers than the 
JP. hiimilis, of a pale purple color. The plant is pretty in its 
habit, and has neat foliage. Flowers from the 2d to the 8th of 
June. We doubt some of this being a variety of the humilis; 
it grows too strong. It is, however, quite handsome. 

P. m611is. — Has dark, dull, single, purple flowers, and small 
stamens, and is scarcely worth growing at all. It flowers from 
the 1st to the 8th of June. 

P. piibens. — One of the first to display its blossoms, which are 
middle sized, single, and of a light purple color, with rich yellow 
stamens; the petals are wavy. Opens its flowers from the 28th 
of May to the 6th of June. More desirable than many of the 
single purple ones. 

P. Russt. — ^Noticed in our II, p. 22. It is a very fine spe- 
cies, with large, rich deep crimson, single flowers, from six to 
ten petals each, and brilliant deep yellow stamens. It is a na- 
tive of Sicily. In beauty from the 4th to the 12th of June. 
This should be in all gardens. 

P. prae^cox (?) — Flowers single purple, with light yellow sta- 
mens; habit of the plant dwarf. Blooms from the 4th to the 
12th of June. Of no great attraction. We have some doubt 
about the correctness of the name; but it is the one under which 
we received it. 

The above are all the species and varieties which have flow- 
ered in our collection. We have some others, but prefer not to 
give their description until another season. The names are as 
follows: — villdsa^ cr6tica, multip6tala, lob^ta, hybrida, and Bax- 
ter*. They are all, we believe, single flowered ones. 

For a small garden, where it is only wished to grow the choicest 
sorts, we enumerate the following: — P. oflSlcin^lis var, Sablni, 
bl&nda, Albicans, carn6scens, riibra, albifldra var. unifldra, tar- 
t&rica, sib^rica, Whitl^ji, Hiimet, fr&grans, Pottsi, and 
Reev^sti, P. tenuifolia and tenuif61ia var. pl^na, P. parad6xica, 
and parad6xica var. fimbri^ta, P. peregrina var. compacta, and 
P. R{isst. Such, however, as suit the taste, can be chosen from 
the above descriptive list. In very large gardens, where there 
are extensive pleasure grounds and flower borders, we would ad- 
vise the planting of every species and variety. 

The cultivation of the herbaceous pseonies is simple and easy, 
as may be perceived in the fact that the old double red has be- 
come so generally dififused over so great an extent of country, 
and is grown in any and every soil or situation; sometimes under 
the drip and shade of trees, at others in the full sun; in a rich 
soil and in a poor one; in either place or soil they floiu*ish well, 
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ihough the plants have a preference for a good loamy situation. 
In a like manner all the species and varieties may be grown as 
easily as the old red: after a kind has been once purchased it 
can be increased very rapidly. But as there may be some new 
beginners who may need a little information respecting their pro* 
pagation, and as we have something to offer upon raising the 
plants from seed, we shall conclude this article with the following 
heads, — Raising new varieties from seed, propagation, and culti- . 
vation. 

Raising new varieties from Seed, — It is not a little remarkable 
that the raising of new varieties of paeonies, among the multitude 
of plants which have been experimented upon, for that purpose, 
by English amateurs, gentlemen and nurserymen, has never been 
tried, or, if practised, has never been attended with success. Of 
the tree pseonies, though no new seedlings have been obtained^ 
in Britain, superior to the P. Moutan var. papaver^cea Banksue, 
Lord Mountnorris has raised several which are exceedingly 
beautiful: the brothers Baumann, of Bolwiller, have also raised 
some fine ones, equalling, according to their catalogues, any of 
the varieties. Other attempts have been, and still are, made with 
the shrubby kinds. But the herbaceous ones have altogether es- 
caped any notice. We believe that not a single plant has ever 
been raised; at least, we find no record of such in what works 
we have had occasion to read. The whole of the above nume- 
rous list are mostly natives of Siberia and China, and all the 
fine double ones have been imported from the latter country, and 
were undoubtedly produced by the Chinese, from seeds, either 
by accident or by their skill. When, however, the seeds can 
be so easily gathered, and impregnation so well attended to, we 
cannot cease to wonder that the herbaceous ones have so long 
been neglected. We have no hesitation in saying, that were 
this operation persevered in, and judicious mixtures made, 
many exceedingly splendid double varieties would be the result. 
And we cannot here omit to call the attention of our cultivators 
to the subject, lest they should fall into the same way as their 
distant friends. Both the double and single ones produce an 
abundance of seed, and it needs only patience to continue such 
experiments. When we reflect upon what has been done with the 
dahlia alone, not to mention the camellia and other plants, we cer* 
tamly cannot but feel encouraged to proceed. Let a beginning 
be made at once, and there need be no fear of a rich reward for 
the pains. 

The seeds are generally ripe in August, and should be imme- 
diately taken from the plant, and put into paper b^s, where they 
may remain a few days, until a place can be prepared for plant- 
ing them. Let this also be done, and sow the seeds in drills, 
covered about half an inch, where they must remain, and in the 
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following spring the young plants will make their appearance. 
They should be allowed to stand in the seed bed about three 
years, after which they may be removed to the places in the 
flower border, where they are to remain, to produce bloom, 
which they generally do in the fifth year, when their character 
can be ascertained, and the expectations of the cultivator real- 
ized, by, perhaps, the opening of one or two, out of a number, 
superb double varieties. 

Propagation. — This consists in merely separating the roots, 
reserving a good eye to each; any root, however small, will 
grow, provided it has a bud attached to it, otherwise it will pro- 
bably not. The best time for dividing the roots is the month of 
September; they may then be removed with safety; and if the 
roots are of a tolerable size, and have a full^ prominent, bud at- 
tached, tliey will flower the following season. They may also 
be removed in the early part of the month of April, with suc- 
cess, so as to bloom the same season, but September is the best 
time. 

Cultivation, — In almost any soil or situation they will grow, 
but we have found them to produce the largest flowers in a rich, 
deep, loamy soil, not too retentive of moisture; a partially shaded 
aspect is also more favorable to the production of good flowers 
than a sunny one; they likewise remain in perfection a longer 
time. They are all perfectly hardy, and need no protection of 
any kind. One thing should be borne in mind, to remove the 
roots every three or four ye^rs, at the same time separating 
them, as the flowers will not be so large and fine when the roots 
get grown together in a mass. 

Paeonies force very well, and where there is green-house, with 
plenty of room, and a quantity of spare roots, a number of plants 
may be potted. The only labor is to put two or Uiree good 
tuber^, with a prominent eye attached, into a pot (about number 
six,) of rich loamy soil, in the month of October: from this 
time till January the plants may remain in a cool place, free from 
frost, when they should be taken into the green-house, and set in 
a cool, rather shady situation, but where they will have the bene- 
fit of the fresh air admitted to the house; this will prevent their 
being drawn up; and a fine display of blossoms will be the re- 
sult. After the plants have flowered the roots may be turned 
into the border, where they will recover their strength. 

The species and varieties that we have enumerated in this ar- 
ticle embrace nearly all, we believe, that have been introduced to 
England; and those who are desirous of adding all die kinds to their 
collections, will find an account of every new one, should there 
be any raised from seed, or imported from China, under our head 
of Floricultural Notices; we shall be happy to learn that experi- 
ments will be tried by our amateurs to produce new varieties. 
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We have stated (page 210,) that a great lover of the tribe in- 
tended to commeDce, this season, with sowing seeds, and we 
hope others will follow. How infinite a variety might be pro- 
duced, and how brilliant would be our gardens, in June, with the 
gorgeous colors of cheir blossoms! 



Art. III. On the Cultivation and Treatment of Pelargoniums. 
By Thomas Hogg, Nurseryman, New York. 

As I believe it would be acceptable to many of your readers 
to know the mode of treatment necessary to grow, and bloom in 
perfection, that most beautiful tribe of plants, the pelargoniums, 
which are now so universally and deservedly admired, I would 
beg leave, through the medium of your valuable Magazine, to 
lay before them the mode which I have adopted, and which I 
find from experience to be the best way of having a succession 
of bloom from February to July. 

In your March number you have an excellent paper on the 
propagation of this tribe, by Mr. Russell, which I would recom- 
mend to the attentive perusal of your readers; as, however, he 
has not entered fully into the details of their cultivation, but 
confined his remarks principally to their propagation, my remarks 
will be limited on the latter, and more extended on the former** 

I would remark, however, with all deference to Mr. RusselPs 
choice, that I shall use the name pelargonium, because it is the 
proper name of this tribe of plants, geranium being the name of 
another genus, and no more applicable to that under considera- 
tion than the name «^tem^sia is applicable to the genus Chrys4n- 
theraum. 

The necessary compost, and which I find to be the best, is 
composed of one half good sandy loam, from old pastures, 
which has been laid in a heap for four or six months previous to 
using; one quarter two-year-old, well rotted, horse manure, and 
one quarter vegetable njould; to this, for some of the more deli- 
cate varieties, a little sand may be added. The turf should be 
well broken up and well mixed with the manure and vegetable 

• They will also be limited to the cultivation of the shrubby species — 
the tuberous rooted, and, indeed, a few of the shrubby species, as P. 
tricolor, requiring rather different management, upon which, perhaps,! 
may at some future time send you a few lines. — T. H, 
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mould; it should then be raked over two or three times, to re- 
move such parts of it as may not have been broken fine enough: 
sifting gives more labor, and does more harm than good, except 
for cuttings. 

The time when I generally put in my cuttings is the month of 
August, although the month of June will do as well; cuttings 
put in in July do not do so well, owing to the great heat of that 
month. I prefer the month of August, because the plants gen- 
erally produce better cuttings at that lime, and they do not have 
to struggle against the heat so much as those put in in June, for 
then the weather gets warmer; whereas it gradually gets cooler 
after the second week of August: the month of June may an- 
swer very well in tlie neighborhood of Boston, as the summer is 
generally much cooler there than here.* The cuttings should be 
about four inches in length, and should be taken off with a heel, if 
possible, and cut smoothly across with a sharp knife, and divest- 
ed of all but the two or three top leaves; they should then each 
be put into a No. pot, [called number one's around Boston,] 
holding about half a pint, filled with the above mentioned com- 
post, well sifted, and a little sand mixed with it: after being 
moderately watered with a fine rose they are to be piit into a 
moderate hot-bed, the sashes of which must be kept down and 
no air admitted, except when it is necessary to water them, which 
should be done moderately for a week or ten days, observing to 
shade tliem whilst the sun shines upon the frame; after ten days' 
time air may be gradually admitted, and, at the end of four or 
five weeks from the time of putting them in, they will be well 
rooted; they are then to be put into No. i pots, [number two's 
around Boston,] and placed in a cold frame until Uiey are housed 
for the winter. 

The house in which they are placed should be kept cool, the tem- 
perature not to exceed 40° or 43°; the plants should have plenty of 
air, plenty of light, and plenty of room, and should be but tparingly 
toatered; particular attention to these particulars is necessary, for if 
the house is kept too close, and too warm, aqd too much water 
given, the plants will begin to grow and become drawn; they must 
just be kept in statu quo until they are put into the forcing house, 
of which I am now about to speak. About the 15th of January 
some of the plants are to be shifted into No. 1 pots, [three's 
around Boston,] and placed in a house having a minimum tempe- 
rature of 60°, where they must be kept near the glasSy have 
plenty of air, plenty of room^ plenty of lights and plenty of 

* Very little. The difference between the temperature of the month of 
July of Boston and vicinity, and New York, is trifling. The growing 
season is nearly two months longer around New York, but 'it is very 
httle warmer. — Cond. 
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water; they must be particularly attended to at this time, so that 
they may not receive any check, from want of water, air, or 
heat^ as it would injure them materially; they must also be fre- 
quently turned to the light, and their dead leaves taken off, as 
they are very impatient of foul stagnated air, which, crowding 
them together, and leaving on the decayed leaves, is sure to pro- 
duce. This lot of plants will be in bloom about the 20th or 25th 
of February. 

About the 1st of February another lot should be potted ojff, 
and the same course pursued as with the first; and thus, by pot- 
ting a lot every two weeks till the middle of April, and bringing 
them from the green-house to the forcing house, a constant suc- 
cession of bloom may be kept up till July. In the middle of 
April those left in the green-house should be repotted : there 
will be no need of putting these into the forcing house, as the 
increased temperature of the house will be sufficient for them. 
It is not necessary that the plants should be as near the glass 
when in bloom as when in a growing state; if the construction of 
the house admits of it, a shelf on the back wall, or hanging 
within two feet of the rafters, is a good situation for them; they 
can be removed from thence, and placed upon the lower staging, 
when in bloom, and th^ir place upon the shelf supplied by an- 
other lot. After the plants have done blooming the flower stems 
should be cut out, and they should have a top-dressing of the 
compost, and be placed in the open air, where no particular at- 
tention to them will be requisite: those first brought into the 
forcing house will furnish cuttings which can be put in, in June, 
but the greater part will not be fit for that purpose tiU August. 
I do not think it advisable to keep the plants over to another 
season, as they will take up a great deal of room in the forcing 
house; should this not be an object, some of the best sorts can 
be preserved: they should have a second top dressing in Sep- 
tember, and, when housed, receive the same treatment as in the 
previous season, only shifting them into larger sized pots; gene- 
rally, however, cuttings put in in June will be strong enough to 
put into No. 2 pots when put into the forcing house. Cuttings 
of the roots furnish very fine plants, generally being more bushy 
than those made from the top: in making them, pieces of the 
root about as thick as a straw, and about two inches long, are 
made use of; these are to be put, two or three into a No. k pot^ 
with about a quarter of an inch of the thickest end above the 
surface of the mould; they are to receive the same treatment as 
other cuttings, over which they have an advantage, as they can 
be put in earlier in the season, and thus produce larger plants, 
where that is desired. The great advantage of the above treat- 
ment is, that a person having but a small place, can have a col- 
lection of fifty or a hundred varieties, and duplicate plants ot* 
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each, without taking up much room, and he can also always have 
a constant succession of bloom for five months in the year. 

The rationale of this mode of treatment is simply imi- 
tating their natural climate — the south of Africa — where the 
earth, for some months in the year, is dried up for want of 
rairi, and vegetation nearly ceases until the rainy season com- 
mences, when the plains again become covered, as it were, with 
a carpet composed of multitudes of plants, displaying all the va- 
riety and brilliancy of coloring with which the vegetable kingdom 
is adorned. This mode of allowing them a season of rest, or 
rather starvation, only giving them enough of moisture to keep 
them alive, is generally adopted by the London growers. Cat- 
tleugh, one of the greatest growers for that market, adopts it 
entirely; he keeps his plants in winter, (the weather, at that sea- 
son, being much milder there than here,) in the open ground, 
driving stakes around them, and putting cross pieces from one to 
another, covering them all round and over with a thickness of 
four to six bass mats, uncovering them once a week, for the pur- 
pose of watering them ; in this way they are kept excluded from 
light and air, until they are repotted and put into the forcing 
house. Gaines, Dennis, and nearly all the other growers, keep 
them in frames and green-houses, in the way I have described. 
It may be objected that there is too much trouble attending this 
mode, but upon trial it will be found amply to repay it, — for in- 
stead of the long legged, ugly looking plants, which we generally 
see, we shall have fine, dwarf, healthy plants, with large foliage, 
and large umbels of brilliant colored flowers, with the beautiful 
pencilling which is peculiar to this lovely tribe of plants, strongly 
and well defined. 

It may be because I am a great admirer of this plant, but I 
really think there is no green-house exotic which so amply re- 
pays the care bestowed upon it as the pelargonium, — there are 
none which display such a variety or contrast of colors, com- 
prising the purest white, the most delicate blush imaginable, the 
richest crimson, the most brilliant scarlet, velvety purple, fiery 
orange, or the finest rose or pink, contrasted with beautiful pur- 
ple, black, or white spots and pencillings, some combining two 
or three of these colors, almost equalling in beauty the exquisite 
coloring and tinting of the C^reus speciosissimus; others again 
having a bizarre and unique appearance, the petals being of dif- 
ferent colors. A good collection of pelargoniums, well bloom- 
ed, forms a coup d^ail well worth going a hundred miles out of 
one's way to see. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Thomas Hogg. 

Mw York, July 18, 1837^. 
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Art. IV. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which tt would be desirable to introduce inlo 
our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or OrnameDtai Flower Garden aad 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plantis 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 49. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis' s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, 6d. colored, 3«. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Papon's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 29. 6(1. each. 

The HorticvUural Journal^ Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies* 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is, each. 

JVo^e* relating to Floriculture. — Dr. Lippold, of Belgium, 
has gone out botanical collector, and has sailed for Madeira and 
the Canary Isles. He goes out by the aid of subscribers, the 
price of each subscription being <£5, and each of the subscribers 
to receive a certain proportion of the seeds, plants and dried 
specimens. If a sufficient number of subscriptions are sent in, 
Dr. Lippold will proceed, after exploring Madeira and the Canary 
Isles, to Madagascar, which is his ultimatum. It has been the 
greatest wish of Dr. Lippold to go out botanizing in an extra- 
European country, for the last twenty-five years. Among the 
subscribers are Sir W. J. Hooker, Dr. Graham, Messrs. Loddi- 
ges, &c. Many rich additions will undoubtedly be made to the 
collections of Britain. {Gard. Mag.) 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous, Plants. 
'Ranunculdceoi. 

CLBfMATlB 
ccrUea Siebold gyn: C. ccnkles nandifldre »f CMutionM. Violet Clematii. A hardy pe- 
rennial diqibing plant: with yiolet colored flowen: appearing In October: a native of 
Japan. Bot. Reg., 195.'k 

" Nearly related to C. fl6rida, from which it differs, not only 
in the color, delicacy, and transparency of its blossoms, but also 
in its leaves, being only once ternate, and in the sepals' not 
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touching and overlapping each other at the edges." This is an 
exceedingly graceful growing species, with very large flowers 
and deep purple stamens, " more ornamental than those of any 
species of Clematis yet in this country [England]." The 
C. fl6rida is m several collections in this coimtry, but it is in- 
ferior to this; like the former, however, it is a native of Japan, 
from whence it was introduced to the European gardens by Dr. 
Van Siebold, the indefatigable investigator of the Flora of that 
country. It will undoubtedly prove as hardy as the fl6rida. 
^< A free growing and profuse blooming plant." It was received 
from Belgium by Messrs. Lowe & Co., of Clapton, in whose 
collection it flowered in October last. Messrs. L. & Co. have 
another very distinct one, called bicolor or Siebdidi. (Bot Reg.y 
May.) 

Papaverdceoi. 

PLATTBTI'OMA Bentkam (from plofif, broad, and stigma.) 
lifMdre Baukam Unext-lMved Flatystlgma. An annual plant ; growing about a fbot high ; 
wltb white and yellow flowen; appearing in rammer; a native of Calltbrnia. Bot. Reg., 

^^ One of the prettiest of all little annuals, with its graceful 
cups of white and yellow, resembling those of a ranunculus, but 
far more gay." The leaves are linear, opposite; the peduncles 
solitary, axillary, and terminated with single, nearly erect flow- 
ers, some of which have six, and others eight petak. It was 
^ originally found m California, by Douglas, but he did not send 
any of die seed to England. It has recently been received at 
St. Petersburgh, from the Russian settlements in California, and 
from thence has found its way into the Engfish gardens. The 
damp summers of England, however, Dr. Lindley fears, will 
prevent its ripening seed with any certainty. It would probably 
flourish freely in our climate. (Bot. Reg.y May.) 

Onagrdcete, 

PU'CHS/jf 
globdaa Tar. ^legana Elegant globe-Jbwfrai Fncbeia. A green-bcRiae plant ; growing ftoB 
a foot to eigiiteen inches hifh } with crimson flowen : appearing In the rammer ; a hybrid 
variety ; increased by cattings ; cultivated in rich soil. rax. Jdag. Bot. Vol. III. p. 75. 
[Mr. D. Don and Sir W. J. Hooker consider the globdia aa only a variety of macroat^mma.] 

A most beautiful plant of this elegant genus, somewhat similar 
to the globdsa, but with much larger flowers; the general habit 
of the plant is also ^' bold and elegant." It was raised by Mr. 
Silverlock, at his nursery in Chichester, where the drawing was 
taken from a plant in flower. Mr. S. states that he is certain of 
its being grown from seeds of the globdsa, but he does not know 
with what other species or variety the flowers were impregnated, 
as numerous other crosses were made at the same time. Mr. 
Paxton adds that " of its being a fixed variety there is no doubt." 
This variety is easily grown in any rich soil, and freely increased 
by cuttings. 

This beautiful family is too much neglected in our gardens; 
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itis true we occasionally find the globdsa, grdcilis, and one or 
two other varieties or species, but we have few of the fine ones 
which have been produced from seed by the experiments of the 
English amateurs, with the tribe, within the few past years. Nor 
does their cultivation appear to be understood; generally speak- 
ing the plants are mere stunted branchy shrubs, with a few flow- 
ers, and yellow sickly foliage. We have seen the gracilis in one 
or two collections grown to the height of five feet, and it was 
then a superb object; but such specimens are rare, and where a 
plant is found of this size, ten may be found which are not a foot 
high. All the species and varieties are valuable for planting out 
in clumps, in the border, or in beds by themselves, where they 
flower abundantly the whole season. They are so easily raised 
that we hope to see them in every garden having any pretensions 
to beauty. 

F. ten^Ua and Youngi var. grandiflora are now both blooming 
at Mr. Towne's, in Snowhill Street, Boston: the latter is said 
to be very splendid, and one of the best that has been raised. 
Ro«dce(B. § Pomea, 

STRANViE'S/^ (The HonorAble Wm. Fox Strangwaya, F. R. S., ia 00 well known in Uiia 

country for a learned and indefhtigable inveatigator of the Flora of Europe, as to render 

auperflnom any JustlAcation of tbe name now proposed for a moat distinct and ramarfc- 

able genus. — lAndley.) 

glauc^flcens ZAnM, syn: CYats*gn» gladca WnlUeh Grey-leaved Btranvoesla. A green-homa 

abrub ; growing upwards of twelve feet high ; wUh white flowera ; anpearing in Jnae : 

propagated by grafting or budding upon the common tbom : a native or Nepal. BoL Reg., 

This is a very beautiful new evergreen, which was first brought 
to England by Dr. Wallich, ten or eleven years since, and 
placed in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, under 
the name of Ci'atae^gus glauca ; it has been extensively distributed, 
and is now quite common in the private collections and nurseries 
of Britain. ^^ In the neighborhood^ of London the species is 
scarcely more hardy than a myrtle, but it grows very well against 
a wall, when it is protected, and in such a situation it flowers in 
the month of June." Its worst habit is its pushing too early in 
the spring, which exposes it to damage by frosts; and this is 
said to happen in its native country, as the dried specimens dis^ 
tributed by the {^ast India Company appear to have suffered by 
some such accident. It is a tree of medium size, evergreen, 
leaves coriaceous, lanceolate, acute, and serrated, something, like 
those of Photinia integrifdlia; flowers white, in dense, many- 
flowered corymbs, which must have a beautiful appearance. The 
genus is one of the most remarkable in the sub-order Pomeas of 
^os^cese, in consequence of its truly capsular five-valved fruit, 
resembling a pomme only so far as the fleshy calyx is concerned. 
In no other pomeous genera is there any tendency to a separa- 
tion of the capsules into valves. (Bot, Reg,, May.) 

This species will prove a valuable hardy plant south of the 
Potomac, and would be a desirable one to grow in pots, in the 
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green-houses of the Middle and Northern States. It would be 
a pretty counterpart to the well known and generally admired 
iauristinus, and, like the latter, would undoubtedly be an eligible 
plant for cutting for bouquets during the winter season. Per- 
haps it may acclimatized to the Middle States, particularly to 
the city gardens. 

CRJLTJeGVS 

coedneaA. tyn. C. glandulAsa WiUd. C glanduldm var. macrac&ntha B«€, Reg., 1919. C. 
macrac&ntha Loda. and Loud, jSrb. Brit, Bcatlet-fiitUed Hawthorn. 

C. glanduldM of truidenoWf DeCundoUe and Loudon^ Jb ibe same species ai C. cocdnea of 
iiinnnus. C. saoi^inea of Pallas, referred to C. glanduldsa by f¥iUdetuw, De CandolU 
and London, is distinct from C. coccinea, in its want of glands upon Ibe calyx and petioles, 
as well as in its country and babit. 

C. gland uldsa of ufi<a», referred hv WUidenow^ DeCandolte and Loudon to C. cocdnea, mis- 
called glandul6sa, is a totally different species, and may be the same as C. spattaulAta. 

This is the same species as that noticed at p. 172 as the C. 
glandul6sa var. macrac&ntha. Dr. Lindley states that when this 
species was figured under the name of C. glanduldsa var. ma- 
<;rac&ntha, it did not occur to him to look very particularly into 
the synonymes, his object being " chiefly to. publish a figure of 
the species under some recognised name, the critical inquiry in- 
to the entangled synonymy of the whole genus Cratae^gus being 
left for a special discussion, by whomsoever might be disposed 
so to amuse himself." Dr. Asa Gray, however, has addressed 
Dr. Lindley upon the subject, and informed him that " it is one 
of the most common species in the Northern States, and is fa- 
miliar to every one [to botanists only, rarely to an amateur.] 
It is the C. j?yrif61ia Torrey^ and, as supposed, of preceding 
authors." But Dr. Lindley thinks that pyrif6Ua was written for 
coccinea, for he has dried specimens from Dr. Torrey himself, 
marked ^' C. coccinea auct. Amer. C. pyrifolia f Common 
near New York." 

This confusion of names arose with Willdenow, who ** first 
copied the specific character of C. glandulosa from the Hortus 
Kewensisj and then added C. sanguinea of Pallas as a synonyme; 
hence the latter plant and the C. glandul6sa became identified 
in the eyes of systematic writers, and a fresh character was con- 
trived, to suit the erroneous combination." Professor DeCan- 
doUe, not having studied the genus, transferred tlie error to his 
Prodomus^ " which has given rise to some of the most extraordi- 
nary confusion in writers who shall be nameless." The above 
synonymes help to adjust the matter in a degree. (Bot, Reg,j 
May.) 

Crataegus spathulata. — Dr. Gray has sent Dr. Lindley some 
criticisms upon this species, also noticed at p. 172. They are 
as follows: — " lam not convinced of the correctness of the view 
you take respecting the C. spathulata Michx. and the C virgin- 
ica Loudon. I have before me specimens of C virginica Lou- 
don in various states, from North Carolina to Florida; and of 
the true C. spathulata, as it is considered by American bota- 
nists, (your C microcarpa,) from Georgia, New Orleans, 
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Texas, and Arkansas. The specimens exhibit the various di- 
versities in foliage for which the plant is remarkable. The spe- 
cies is well known to our botanists, and the reason of its bemg 
altogether omitted from the floras of Torrey, Hooker and Beck, 
is, that the works alluded to are confined to the botany of the 
Northern States and British America; whereas the above men- 
tioned species does not grow north of Virginia." Dr. Gray then 
gives several reasons for considering the C microc&rpa lAndL 
BoU Reg.y 1846, (see vol. II, p. 257,) the same as the origi- 
nal C spHthulkta. Dr. Lindley, however, adheres to his for- 
mer opinion, which he shows to be correct, by reasons which 
outweigh the objections of Dr. Gray. (Bot. Reg., May.) 

In the text to Stranvffi^sia glauc6scens. Dr. Lindley has ad- 
ded some information upon the pomeous iZoskces, which, though 
they have undergone some examination since the year 1820, 
when he first revised them, have never received much original 
criticism. The following is the substance of his remarks: — 

Eaibo^trta. 
'* £. ? cord^ta and E. obtusif5lia do not belong to the g€nus; they are 
much nearer Cotone&flter, having, sub-parietal carpels. But their petals 
are loDffer than is usual in Cotone&ster, and there la only one ovule in 
each cell. I therefore think they may be safely separated, as a pecu- 
liar genus, to which the name of Hesper6meles (or Western apple,) 
will not be inappropriate. 

Photi'kia. 
This must be divided into two sections, until an examination of the 
fruit of the second section shall show whether it is not rather a sepa- 
rate genus, viz. 

§ Euphotinia: ovary, eomplete, bilocular. 
P. semiUta LindL 

P. prunif51ia, quite distinct from serrulkta, in the leaves being glan- 
dular on the under side. 
P. orbutif^lia Lindl. 
P. arg^ta fVaUich. 

§ Myriomelet: ovary, semibilocular. 

P. ])ustulkta. 

P. integrifdlia Lindl. (came with the specimens of StranvsB^sta 
glnuc^scens, from Dr. Wallich.) 

P. euffenif61ia fVaUieh. 

P. dilbia — unless it be distinct; its proper place cannot be decided 
until an examination of the fruit can be made." 

CaraphylldcecR. 
Some beautiful new seedling pinks have bloomed this season 
around Boston. Messrs. Wcdker and Miller of Roxbury, and 
Mr. Wilder of Dorchester, have several which are exceedingly 
fine. Mr. Miller has four or five which, we believe, he has con- 
sidered as deserving of names. Mr. Walker has already given 
the following names to his best ones, viz : — 

Walker's Gushinfftdnta, Estelle, Col. Wilder, Othello, ClaadiiiB, 
Mary Louisa, and Nealet. 
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Cusbing/inia (which we hope, however, Mr. Walker will 
alter to Mr. Cushing's pink,) in compliment to J. P. Gushing, 
Esq., of Belmont Place, Watertown, one of the greatest patrons 
of gardening in the country, is a very fine one, and we are glad 
Mr. Walker has set the example of naming flowers in compli- 
ment to the patrons and amateurs of gardening, of which our 
coimtry can already boast of a great number. Mr- Wilder has 
also raised some fine ones, but he has informed us that he shall 

Sow them another season before he shall give them any names. 
r.. Miller has also given one of the best of his the name of 
Daniel Webster. The lovers of this beautiful and fragrant 
flower must be gratified to see the zeal which is manifested in 
the raising of new varieties. Another season we shall look for- 
ward to a "pink show" of great interest. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
Cinchonkcedd. 

GARDE'N/i^ (named in compliment to Dr. Alexander Garden, pbysiciaii, of Cbarleaton, 8. C, 
and a correepondent of LinneoB.) 
pinnea LbuU. C1otIi4eave(2 Gardenia. A stove shrub ; growing four or five feet high ; witk 
■traw colored blossoms : appearing in June ; a native of Soata America. Dot. Reg., 196B. 

A new Stove shrub, with the habit of the other species, but 
with very large, long, rugose leaves, and with terminal clus- 
ters of long tubular flowers, of a straw color on the inner, and a 
yellowish orange on the outer, side of the petals. It was intro- 
duced, some years ago, to the London BLorticultural Society's 
garden, where the present drawing was taken, three years since. 
Like a greater part of the " woody inhabitants of the tropics, it 
seldom produces flowers in this country." It is scarcely worth 
introduction; the flowers are destitute of fragrance, and the foli- 
age coarse and unhandisome. {Bot. Reg.^ May.) 

Pokmonidce<B. 

Leptosipkon Bndrosdceus and densifldrus^ as will be seen in 
another page, have been exhibited at the Horticultural Society's 
room. We have several plants in bloom, all of which are charm- 
ing, with their clusters of flowers of various shades, from white 
to blue. They flower freely, but prefer a cool situation, and 
flourish better when planted in early spring, than when the same 
is delayed until May. 

Fhi6x Drumm6ndi. — The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, in 
a note to Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical Register, states that this 
species never ripens seeds with him, but that it is '' easily multi- 
plied and perpetuated by pipings, in sand, on a warm flue. A 
piping from the flowering umbel makes as good a plant as any 
other part of it, ihough it may have only flower buds when set." 

Schrophularidcece. 
Russiha juncea. — See vol. I, p. 426. A figure of this most 
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beautiful plant is given in Paxton^s Magazine^ to the description 
of which is appended some remarks upon Its cultivation, which 
we extract, as the species is now in the collections of this coun- 
try. " To grow it well, an atmosphere between that of a stove 
and a green-house seems to suit excellently. The plant at Chats- 
worth was grown in the succulent house, where the thermometer 
ranges between 50** and 60°, except in the summer, when it of 
course, in hot weather, rises higher. It delights in good sandy 
loam, mixed with about one third peat and a little sand. It 
should have plenty of pot room, and, when growing, a good sup- 
ply of water. It is advantageous, in growing plants of this spe- 
cies, to syringe them frequently, in order to prevent the appear- 
ance of insects, as they are rather subject to the ravages of these 
intruders, if not attentively watched." Plants are freely raised 
from cuttings, in sandy mould, in a little bottom heat. {Pax. 
Mag. Bot.y May.) 

We have now this plant coming into bloom; it is yet small, 
but the beautiful crimson scarlet tubular blossoms, so profuse 
upon almost leafless branches, have an exceedingly fine effect. 
It is a valuable plant for planting in pots, and then suspending 
the latter from the ceiling of a room or a green-house. Mr. 
Paxton gives a figure, in which the tiny branches hang slenderly 
upon either side of the pots, producing dense clusters of ele- 
gant blossoms. 

CoMitwia atrophylla.^ This is the name under which the flow- 
ers of a coUinsia were exhibited at a late meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The plants were raised from 
seeds, received from Mr. Nuttall, who gathered them in Califor- 
nia last year. From the specimen, which was weak, we could 
not form a correct opinion of its beauty, but it appears to pos- 
sess superior claims to the pretty C. bicolor; the flowers have a 
white ground, like the bicolor, but the lower part of the corolla 
is exquisitely marked with spots of dark purple, which give it a 
brilliant appearance. Its habit of growth is, we believe, similar 
to the other. It is an annual. 

Mimulus cardindlis, — We have a plant of this species in full 
bloom. It is upwards of five feet high, and is covered with its 
brilliant scarlet blossoms. It is by far the most ornamental of 
all the species, and is deserving of cukivation in every collection 
of plants. It is raised from seed, suckers or cuttings. ' 

SolandcecR. 
Mldna otriplicifdlia, — We have now in bloom a very pretty 
annual, which we received from an amateur, under this name, who 
received the seeds from London last season. Like the N. pros- 
trkta, it is a trailing species; but in place of the small inconspi- 
cuous blossoms of that plant, the N. atriplicifolia has large, ele- 
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gant, showy flowers, two inches in diameter, very nearly resem- 
bling the common and beautiful Conv61vuIus minor, both in its 
colors, which are blue and white, and in the size of the corollas. 
It has not the coarse foliage of the Conv61vulus minor. To- 
gether with the Nemophila insignis, it will be a valuable plant 
for winter culture, in the green-house, at which season the flow- 
ers will remain m perfection a much longer time than during the 
hot weather of our summers. It probably seeds freely, and will 
undoubtedly be generally cultivated anotlier year. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

OrchiddcecB. 

LiPLIA 
4nrep8. Two-edgrd Lslia. A stove epiphyte ; growing nbout a foot and a half high ; wiUi 
rich parple flowers ; appearing in December ; cultivated in peat earth and brolien pota- 
berdi ; a native of Mexico. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 73. 

One of the most lovely of this curious, interesting and splen- 
did tribe of plants. The flowers appear on a scape, a foot and 
a half high, in pairs; the sepals, five in number, are of a rich 
rosy lilac; and the lip is of the richest purple tint. Mr. Pax- 
ton considers this plant fully " equal, if not superior, to any 
thing known among the orchideous tribe. " Dr. Lindley states, in 
his description, in the Botanical Jtegister^ 1751, " when we have 
said that it is equal in beauty to any of the cattleyas; that it has a far 
more graceful mode of growth, in consequence of the length of its 
slender scaly stems, from the point of which the flowers spring; 
and that it difiijses an agreeable fragrance, we shall have said that 
it is one of the most interesting of the tribe that has yet made 
its appearance." 

In cultivation it prefers a bot and rather humid atmosphere, 
and to be placed in a situation where it will not receive die di- 
rect rays of the sun: it should be potted in peat soil, mixed with 
broken potsherds, and the leaves sprinkled occasionally with 
warm water in the afternoon. It should be introduced to the 
gardens of this country. Now that the experiment has been fairly 
tried of importing plants in glass cases, and there is no longer 
doubt of their being received with safety, (p. 276,) we hope all 
the fine epiphytes will be imported. {Pax. Mag. Bot.j May.) 

PE&ISTE'RIA Ho&ksr (A dovr. the column in the orlglna] speciea, P. elAta, reaemblea a dove 
hovering with expanded winga.) 
cerlna Lhtdl. Waxen Uove- flower. A itove epiphyte ; growing fix inches high ; with pale 

jellow flowers ; appearlnc In June ; a native or the Spanish Main. Bot. Reg., 1$I53. 
Allied to P. p^ndula of the Bou Mag. 

A very pretty species of this very curious genus. The scape 
is short, pendulous, and terminated by a dense raceme of from 
nine to ten flowers, each flower turning up. It is a native of the 
Spanish Main, and was imported by Mr. Knight, of the King's 
Road, in whose nursery the drawmg was made. The flowers 
smell powerfully of juniper. {Boi. Reg.^ May.) 
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MEOACLI'NIUM JL Brom (From Meras, luye, and Uuw, a bed, in ■ItoiloD Co I|m bnad, 
sword^ihaped bed or rachJs of die flowen.) 
mizimam XindL Largest Megaclinium. A atove epiphyte; growing a foot blgb; with 
Dale yeUowiah-gnen flowen ; appeariog in Aogast ; a native of Sieria Leone. Bot. Reg.9 

Another species of this singular genus, the first of which was 
published five or six years ago. Some time after, Dr. hindlej 
found the imperfect remains of another in the Banksian herbari- 
um, and, through the exertions of the correspondents of the 
Messrs. Loddiges, it has at last been introduced. It is not very 
remarkable for its beauty, but rather for its singular mode of pro- 
ducing its flowers, upon a broad bed or rachis. It is probably of 
easy cultivation. {Bot. Reg,^ May.) 

ONCI'DIUM 
citrinum LmdL Lemon-colored Oneidiam. A stove epfphvte: growing aboat afbotanda 
half high : with lemon colored flowers : a native of Trmldad ; introdaced in 1835. Ptoz. 
Mag. Bot., VoL IV, p. 77. 

A very handsome and rare species, " highly worthy of a 
place in the most select collections, on account of its bold ap- 
pearance and pretty lemon-colored flowers." It is described as 
having a simple stem, not branched: flowers pale lemon color, 
very distant fi^om each other: the crest of the lip consists of 
about eight warts, which are slightly downy: the stigma is nearly 
orbicular. The leaves of the pseudo-bulbs have a singular 
yellow tint. It is rather difficult of cultivation, requiring a 
hot humid atmosphere, and particular care should be taken never 
to overwater at the roots. It was introduced by the Messrs. 
Loddiges, from Trinidad, and flowered in their fine collection. 
{Pax. Mag. Bot.j May.) 

hilidcecB. 

LACUENALM 
p4Uida var. csnil^scens Lindl, Blue-flovering pale LachenAlia. A graen-hoDse Imlb: grow- 
ing a foot high: with pale blue flowers; appearing in Februafyj a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Bot. Aeg., 1945. 

A very pretty variety of the lachenalias, which are but seldom 
seen in the collections of plants of this country. The flowers 
are numerous, upon a very erect stem, and are of a pale blue on 
the inside, and a deeper tint on the outside, of the pe tals. The 
specimen was received from the Rev. and Hon. William Her- 
bert, who says that there are three distinct states of this species. 
Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope. {Bot. Reg.y April.) 

The only two species which are, we believe, cultivated around 
Boston, are the versicolor and quadricolor: we hope, however, 
that so pretty a family will receive more attention* They are 
easy of cultivation. 

Ardcea. 

PmLODE/NDRON Sdkott (flmm PkOot, to love, and denim, a tne; in allnaion to tlie haUt of 
the plants of this genns to overran troes in the Booth American forosts.) 
eraaaintrvnni Lima, Thick-riMod Fbilodendron. A stove climber; growing twen^ or 
thirty feet high ; with white flowem ; appearing in December ; a natnre of BiazH. Bot. 
Beg., 1958. 

" This is one of the extraordinary climbers, which, in tropical 
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forests, lajr hold of the trunks and limbs of trees, fix themselves 
upon their bark, root on their surface, often twine round and stran- 
gle tliem in their embrace, or sometimes hang down like cords or 
cables, from tree to tree, contributing, along with wild vines, 
bauhinias, and other powerful twisting leguminaceous plants, 
aristolochias, passion flowers, and the like, to render the forests 
impassable." The plant has a very stout, strong stem, from the 
joints of which issue the roots, which cling to the trees for sup- 
port. The flowers, which are white, arise from the axils of the 
leaves, and somewhat resemble a caladium, to which genus this 
species formerly belonged: **Calidium," however, *' like many 
of the genera of the botanists of the last age, was a heteroge- 
neous assemblage of various plants, having only a sort of ptima 
facie resemblance; it is now confined to certain tuberous kinds, 
while the caulescent ^pecies go into other genera, of which Phi- 
lodendron is one.'' 

This plant. Dr. Lindley states, ^^ in its organs of vegetation 
constitutes a case of excessive development, in part arising out 
of high heat, light and moisture, and in part dependant upon its 
own specific nature. The strong stem that bears its leaves and 
sheathes is the same part which, in the European arum, remains 
under ground, in the form of a round leafless tuber. When it is 
concentrated, as in the latter case, it contains a large quantity of 
nutritious faecula, mixed with an acrid principle; while in a dif- 
fuse state the faecula disappears, and the acrid part alone remains. 
Hence the arborescent araceous plants are simply dangerous and 
nutritious, or, the dangerous parts being removed by washing, 
simply nutritious." It is a native of Brazil, and requires stove 
cukivation: the specimen was received from the Rev. Frederick 
Beadon, in December last. {Bot. Reg,^ May.) 
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O. C. Thorhum'8, Ravenswood, L. /., New York.— June 22rf, 1337. 
Mr. Thorburn has iust commenced the erection of a geranium bouse at 
his garden At this place, connected with his seed-store in the city, which 
is to be devoted almost exclusively to the caltivation of this very beau- 
tiful and fashionable tribe of plants, the new varieties of which are so 
much superior to anything heretofore produced. We are exceedingly 
glad that Mr. Thorburn has become so much interested in this family 
as to cause the erection of a house for them alone; for we are con- 
vinced, that, when a superb collection is seen in full bloom, and the 
plants properly grown, no gentleman who can appreciate the beau« 
ty of a plant, and has the means within his power, would be contented 
until he had added to his other structures for growing plants and flow- 
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ers, one for the cultivation of geraniums alone. It is useless to pretend 
to grow geraniums to any degree of perfection in an ordinary green- 
house, mixed in with all sorts of plants; the great abundance of air 
which they require, and the necessity of placing them near the glass, 
both of which cannot be done in a green-house filled with other plants, 
are obstacles to their healthy-growth, when in such a situation. Mr. 
Hogg has set the example, havmg for a long time kept his collection 
in a bouse adapted to thoir growth; and Mr. Thorburn is now follow- 
ing his example. New York may, therefore, be said to lead in the cul- 
tivation of the geranium, which, as yet, has received but slight attention 
at the hands of amateurs or nurserymen around Boston. Mr. Thor- 
burn has a superb collection of plants, and, with the additions which he 
has made the past spring, it will equal if not excel any other in the coun- 
try. Several of the new kinds we noticed in bloom, but did not have 
an opportunity to note down their names. Messrs. Dennis Sc Co. have 
sent Mr. Thorburn all their finest ones. 

We found Mr. Macintosh, the gardener, making great preparations 
for setting out dahlias; he had already planted upwards of two thou- 
sand; and it is the intention of Mr. Thorburn to set out upwards oflen 
thousand plants. The pressure of the times has affected the business of 
the nurseryman as well as other trades, and the demand for dahlias has 
been exceedingly limited; consequently a greater number remain on 
hand. One of the greatest displays may be anticipated that was ever 
made in this country, as Mr. Thorburn's collection embraces nearly all 
the fine ones which have come out in England this season. 

In the garden the roses were in full bloom, which is about a fortnight 
sooner than they flower in the vicinity of Boston. A bed of double 
dwarf rocket larkspurs, from seeds sown in the fall, made a magnifi- 
cent display, some of the spikes being a foot in length. We would not 
have those of our readers, who appreciate this plant, forget to sow the 
seeds the coming fall. It is one of the most showy annuals. The 
plants were all removed from the green-house and stove, with the ex- 
ception of a few geraniums, and but little of interest was to be seen. 

Noe 4- B0W8, 6th Avenue,— June 22rf . We found the fine collection 
of roses here in full bloom, although the height of their beauty was 
past. We have before mentioned, in speaking of this place, (p. 134,) 
that it contained one of the best collections of roses in the country. 
What is remarkable is, that not any of the tree roses were destroyed 
by the severity of the winter, while m the vicinity of Boston they were 
nearly all destroyed, both stock and scion. That the winters have 
a much more severe eflfect on vegetation around Boston than in New 
York there is not the least doubt; for we have repeatedly seen so many 
evidences of it ourselves, that we are wholly satisfied in this respect. 
Many plants which in the former place need entire protection, live in 
the latter without the least whatever. In the garden of Mr. Panton, 
in the city, Magn6Ita conspicua has stood out upwards of six years, and 
has produced a great number of flowers for the last two or three sea- 
sDUs; it has never been injured in the least. We have also noticed the 
Wistkrw Consequkna, which has stood out here, (p. 274.) In New 
York the roses were onlv protected with a little straw around the tops. 
But such protection would be of no use whatever around Boston; cover- 
ing both the stock and grafts with three or four inches of lea ves,< hay, or 
strawy mauure, is the least which can be done with a certainty of in- 
Buriif^ them safe from the effects of the severe weather. 

BiiiJo return to the roses. Some of the finest of the hardy ones 
were the crested moss, white moss, flesh colored moss, perpetual Lodo- 
iska, Madame Hardy, and belle Faber; the crested moss was particu- 
larly splendid, having a very singular crested appendage attached to the 
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cnlyx, which constitutes its beauty. Madame Hardy is a lovely white 
rose; perpetual Lodoiska is one of the most elegant of that class. We 
also founu several noisettes full of flowers; among others, Lamarque, 
Triumph d'Arcole, (which, Mr. Boll informs us, is the same as the 
Jaune D^spr^z of some Engli.sh cataloifuetf,) noisette Fellemberg, 
Ami^e Vibert, &c.; the Lamarque was the finest specimen we have 
ever seen, and fully confirms the high character of this, the finest in 
truth of all the noisettes. A strong branch (its habit is very robust,) 
had been thrown up about three feet, which was terminated with a cluis- 
ter of six fully expanded flowers, and six buds, which had just began to 
show color; each flower was larger than any of the moss roses, and 
some idea may be formed of its elgance, when six of such a size are 
collected into one bunch. This rose was sold, when first raised in 
France, for the sum of 3000 francs, (upwards of five hundred dollars:) 
the Ami^e Vibert is very pretty, but will not compare with the La- 
marque. We also saw, at this time, the Triumph tie Luxemborg, of 
the tea family, in perfection. It is a most exqui.^ite variety; the flowers 
are large, of globular form, the petals cupped, in the way of a provins 
rose, and of a buflf and rose color. This rose also sold in France for 
4000 francs. A great many others were blooming, but those that we 
have particularized here arc the most choice and rare. Mr. Boll has a 
lar^e number of hardy seedling roses; only a few of them had opened 
their blossoms, but one of these was a very fine variety. The whole 
collection is in most excellent order, and the management of the plants 
reflects much credit upon the skill of the cultivator. Mr. Boll has 
promised us some hints on his mode of growing roses, and our readers 
mav anticipate some valuable information. 

Mr. Hogg*8, — June 28. The seraniums here had nearly passed their 
bloom, and were mostly removed to the open air, where they were dis- 
playing their flowers, though not in much perfection. We noticed, how- 
ever, the flojvers of several very choice new ones, for which Mr. Hogg's 
collection is so famous; several very elegant seedlings of his own rais- 
ini^ were also in bloom, and two or three of them will be excellent ad- 
ditions to collections. We are glad to see this family attracting so 
much attention, and we doubt not but a few years will find our gardens 
enriched with American seedlings, equalling the most superb l^nglish 
varieties. 

In the green-house we found several of the cactus^ tribe in bloom; 
among others the C^reus speciosissimus and C. Jenkens6nt. Mr. Ho^g 
has quite a collection, and they look in good health. A new fuchsia, 
(the name of which we forget,) was charming. 

The roses in the garden were displaying their last flowers, of which 
there is here a large number of fine ones. Various herbaceous plants 
were also in bloom; and we noticed a bed of that pretty new perennial, 
Gnill&rdta aristiUa. But the greatest attraction at Mr. Hotrg's, at this 
time, was a superb specimen of the exquisitely lovely Greville rose. A 
plant, with three tall branches about ten feet high, was covered with 
upwards of sixty clusters of its "flowers of all hue," making.it literally 
one mass of roses. In some of the clusters we counted upwards of 
twenty-five buds and expanded flowers 1 What is remarkable is, that 
the plant stands the winter without any protection. It is decidedly 
equal to the character which was given of it, some yenrs since, when it 
was first known in the gardens of this country. Mr. Hogg had planted 
out most of his dahlias, and they had already attained considerable size; 
a splendid display is anticipated around New York, as well as in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, the approaching autumn. We should not omit to 
mention, that for neatness and cleanliness, Mr. Hogg's grounds excelled 
any which came under our notice. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Remarks on the Natural Order CycaddcecB^ ufith a 
description of the Ovula and Seeds of Cycas revolitta. By 
A. J. Downing. Read before the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, and published in Silliman^s Journal for 
April and May. 

This is an exceedingly interesting and well written paper, 
upon a subject very little understood, viz. the germination of the 
Cycadkces, and formation of the seeds of the plants of this or- 
der. The various species flower so rarely that botanists have 
not had an opportunity to study the character of the order, and 
as yet the structure of the plants remains but partially known. 
This paper contains an account of the observations made by 
Mr. Downing upon a fine specimen of Cycas revoluta, which 
was produced last season in the garden of Mr. Knevels, of New- 
burgh, New York, upon a plant about thirty years old, which 
had flowered once previously. It is accompanied by a lithogra- 
phic folio plate, which is necessary to the proper understanding 
of the description, and the reader who is desirous of seeing this 
paper entire we refer to Dr. Silliman*s Journal. The prefatory 
remarks upon the order we copy, as exhibiting a brief account 
of all the observations that have been made upon it, by those 
botanists who have examined the plants. 

^* For a long time, those who exauiined this group of plants seem to 
have been more occunied with their external appearance, as exhibited 
ill the fine pinoated foliage and simple trunk of Cycas, than with any 
minute investigation of the real nature of the reproductive organs. 
When, however, the plants of this order were attentively examined as 
to their germination, their mode of inflorescence, and especially as to 
the nature of those singular bodies denominated the female flowers, 
new light was thrown upon their characters and affinities. To that 
leurned and most accurate botanist, Robert Brown, we are mainly in- 
debted for those views which explain the true structure of Cycadaceie, 
and establish an intimate relationship with the apparently very different 
group of plants known under the name of Conifene. These views 
were presented to the world in a paper read before the Linneean Society 
of London, in 1825, on the ^structure of the female flowers in Cyca- 
daceffi and Conifer®.'* The elder Richard, in his admirable * Mimoire 
sur le8 Conifires et Us Cyeadies^^ prepared about the same time, and 
published afterwards by his son, had indeed, with great ingenuity, es- 
tablLihed the affinity between Cycadaceee and Coniferee; but his views 
respecting the female flower and seed of both these tribes differ widely 
from thodc of Brown, and are now generally admitted by the first bota- 
nists to be erroneous. The female flower of these orders consists, ac- 

• ** Vide Appendbc to Gapt King^s VoTage, p. 22.*' 
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cording to Richard, of a monoaepalous perianth or calyx, envelopinir or 
adhering to an unilocular ovarium, which contains the true seea. He 
considers the aperture at the apex of the outer coat to be the style, and 
the projecting: i»oint of the second, the stigma. Brown, on the contra- 
ry, suggested tnat the calyx, &c. of Richard are but the membranes of 
the ovula, and in the mature state the integuments of the seed; in short, 
that the bodies called by Richard and other writers the female flowers, 
are naked ovtUa, borne upon the margins of a contracted leaf, which 
last may be considered as an imperfect and open ovarium. The im- 
pregnation he supposed to tiike place through the foramen of the ovu- 
lum, (the perforated stigma of Richard,^ tneir being (contrary to the 
usual structure in pheno«^araous planL<),; no style or stigma through 
which the pollen can find its way to that body. These ideas, so start- 
ling and paradoxical at first sight, were slowly received even by the 
most acute botanists, but have finally been almost universally adopted. 
The so-called naked :<eeds of Linnaeus, having been demonstrated to be 
one-seeded fruits, it appears that the Cycadacece and Coniferse alone 
have the peculiarity of producing truly naked seeds, and that they com- 
pose therefore a dUtinct natural group, to which the name of Gymnos- 
permaB has very appropriately been given. 

'' Aside from ati examination of the ovula themselves, and their in- 
teguments, the botanist who studies the structure of the organs of re- 
production in Cycadaceoe, cannot but be convinced, that what were 
formerly called pistillate flowers are simply ovula in the first place, and 
afterwards naked seeds. The modified leaf, bearing the ovula upon itn 
face or margin, is undoubtedly a carpellum in an imperfect state of de- 
velopment, the seeds of which would be enclosed in an ovarium, if 
the edges of that carpellary leaf were folded together in the usual man- 
ner. In Cycas circinalis, the ordinary appearance of the pinnated leaf 
is so far departed from -as to exhibit, in fact, a flat, scale-like carpel, 
with the rows of ovula upon either margin, thus closely resembling an 
ovarium formed of a single carpellum, (such as a follicle or legume,) 
spread open. In C. revoiuta the leaf is m a less altered state, liaving 
at the extremity contracted pinnated divisions; but the part occupied by 
the ovula is, as in C circinalis, the margin of the leaf. If, therefore, 
the pUtillum be a modified leaf or carpellum, from the edges of which 
are produced the ovula, as is now admitted by the first structural bota- 
nists, the envelopes of the bodies which constitute the female organs in 
Cycadaceee and Coniferee cannot be the calyx and ovarium, or mdeed 
any thing else than the proper integuments of the seed; inasmuch as 
these bodies are produced upon the margins of the ovarium, the sum- 
mit of which, if it were folded together, would become the style or 
stigma, and at the base, or surrounding which, would be found, perhaps, 
if in a state of sufiicient'development, the true floral envelopes. This 
argument receives additional force from the well known tendency of 
many leaves to produce upon their margins, either buds, (as in Bryo- 
phyllum and other plants,) which are in fact distinct individuals, or 
ovula, which are capable of becoming such by impregnation." 

The observations of European botanists have been generally 
made with the C circinalis, the seed of which appears to be in 
a less perfect state of development than the C revoiuta. 

The closing remarks of Mr. Downing will be read with inter- 
est; his conclusions respecting the order before us, are, that ^' it 
is evident that the so called female flowers and fruits in Cycadk- 
ceae and Conifer^ces are naked ovula and seeds, not only from 
their position; upon an imperfectly formed ovarium, (the convo- 
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lution of which has not taken place, and the seeds are conse- 
quently left naked upon its face or margin,) but froni their simi- 
larity to other plants, in the structure of the seeds themselves, 
having the same integuments, the same foramina in the ovula and 
mycropyle in the mature seed, with only such slight deviations 
in structure as might be expected, from the peculiar economy of 
their orders." 

" A resemblance in inflorescence, fructification, and seed, are not the 
only points of agreement between Cycadaceae and Coniferse. The sim- 
ple cylindrical stem of the former, which resembles outwardly the trunk 
of the palms, (a Monocotyledonous order,) has been shown, by M. 
Brongniart, to be decidedly exogenous iii structure — probably oiily grow- 
ing in the form of a simple trunk, in consequence of the non-develop- 
ment of the axillary buds. The leaves oi both the Cycas and the nr 
tribes, as Prof. Lindley remarks, have the same parallel arrangement of 
veins, and both tribes exhibit a marked similarity in the fewness of their 
spiral vessels. Cycadacete and Coniferse still farther agree in a char- 
acter lately discovered, as unique as it is important, and which alone 
would establish the fact of a strong affinity existing between the two 
orders; namely, the singular perforations in, or rather globules adherent 
to, the fibres of their wood, to which there exists nothing analogous in 
the structure of any other tribe of plants.* 

" Placed thus, as it were, at the lowest step, in the gradation of plants 
which have a vascular system and an exogenous structure, Gymnosper' 
m<B approach closely in their affinities to fiowerless plants, through the 
Cycadacese, which have mostly the same gyrate vernation as the ferns, a 
manner of producing their seeds upon the margins of the leaves, anala- 
gous to the production of the thecse in Osmundaceae, and the same pin- 
nated foliage and simple columnar trunks as some of the arborescent 
ferns. They are also related to EquisetaceoG by a similar simplicity of 
structure in the female organs, if the sporules of that singular order 
are really naked ovula, as is very plausibly suggested by M. Ad. Brong- 
niart. At least the resemblance of those ort;ans to the female flower 
of Zamia is in the highest degree obvious and striking. 

'< But the relation between the ferns and other fiowerless plants, and 
Cycadaceoe and Coniferee, as well as the importance of these orders ia 
former times, can only be properly appreciated by those who have paid 
attention to fossil botany, and are acquainted, by means of that inter- 
esting science, with the pi'iinitive flora of the globe. In those remote 
ages, when ferns and marine Algce, Equisetaceae, and Lycopodiacese, 
with Cycadaceae, Coniferae, and a few palms, constituted the whole of 
the vegetable kingdom, these orders occupied a much more conspicuous 
station than at the present day. At that period, when, as geology has 
now incontestibly proved, the globe was tenanted by a ^race of reptiles^ 
— (those strangely formed animals, the aquatic and amphibious Sauri^ 
ansy which existed before the formation of the secondary strata,) — the 
vegetation of the earth was also in a corresponding primitive state of 
organization. Cellulares or fiowerless plants covered the greater por- 
tion of the globe; among which were Equisetaceae of enormous size, 

• " So permanent is this characteristic, that geologistfi have recently through it identi- 
fied CoDiferoiw wood, which has been imbedded in the coal simta for thouMnds of yean! 
Messrs. Nicol and Witbnm, by grinding down to very thin plates sections of fossil woods* 
have been able to call in the microscope to their aid, and have ascertained their structure 
in the mo«t satisfactory manner. Their examinations have led them to the coiiclo8ioB» 
that all known exogenous foisil woods belong either to Conifeiv or Cycadaoese.'* 
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herbaceous and arborescent ferns, the latter of extraordinary altitude, 
and LycopodiacesB, an order now dwindled down to a few diminutive, 
moss-like plants, but which, it is thought by Brongniart, reached at that 
time the stature of cmr tallest forest trees. Associated with these, are 
found the first Coniferee and Cycadaceee, which compose a very consid- 
erable proportion of the flora of those remote ages, being probably the 
next aavance in the ascending scale of vegetable structure. In the 
ferns and other floweriess plants, we find the reproductive organs either 
obscure or imperfect; and in the next succeeding step, (the Coniferes 
«nd Cycadacese,) those organs, though distinctly characterized, are still 
formed in the most simple manner, and accompanied with a correspond- 
ing simplicity in the structure of the wood, the leaves, and the whole 
vegetable system. As also we perceive the remains of the carnivorous 
And lacustnne mammalia succeeding in a later formation to those of the 
more primitive animals, so we find the palms, some of the Liliaceas, 
and many Dicotyledonous plants, gradually assuming their respective 
places, just as the improving condition of the globe became more fitted 
to their respective organizations. In this way the history of the earth 
is unfolded to us; and such are the proofs perjietuated and unchanged 
through centuries of time, which show that it is through successive 
ages, and by a slow and gradual series of changes, that the globe has 
acquired its present more perfect state; and that both departments of 
organized matter have advanced with equal steps and mutually depen- 
dent relations to that condition (perhaps still progressive,) m wnich 
they are found at the present moment." 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. General Notices, 

. Influence of Vtmor on vegetation. — Messrs. Edwards & Colin have 
read, at the Acaiiemy of Sciences, a third memoir on the influence of 
vapor on vegetation. They observed, first, that the grains of winter 
wheat did not germinate in air, because they were not saturated with 
moisture: but that the germination, which, where the grains are satu- 
rated with moisture, takes place in about eight days, happens in from 
sixteen to twenty-four hours, if the grains are partly plunged in water. 
From much experience, they have discovered that a temperature nearly 
constant, (for example, that of a cellar of 50° Fahr.,) is better for ger- 
mination than a more elevated, but variable, temperature, since the 
yariation of temperature prevents the air from being constantly satura- 
ted with moisture. It is worthy of remark, that the grains absorb more 
water in the latter case than when exposed to the uniform temperature 
of a cellar. There are two conditions necessary for germination to 
take place in the air: first, a certain proportion of water m the grains; 
and secondly, that the air surrounding them be in a peculiarly moist 
state. 

In air thus charged with moisture, the grain commences by absorbing 
water; and, when it has absorbed a sufficient quantity, if the tempera- 
ture is constant, the air, still saturated with vapor, keeps the external 
membrane in a state of humidity favorable to vegetation. If the hu- 
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inidity of the air varies, then the external membrane is not humid 
enoujvb to perform its functions. 

Messrs. Edwards & Colin have studied, according to their principles, 
the effect of the different kinds of humid soil on germination; and, 
finally, they have determined the effects of air saturated ivith vapor on 
vegetation, and have arrived at the result, that this is the condition of 
the air the most favorable for almost all plants. 

In confirmation of this view, they have cited the observations made 
at Havana, by M. De la Sayra, and the practice of the stoves in England; 
where, by saturating the air with vapor, pine apples are obtained, of 
the weight of eight pounds. (L'£cAo au monde savant, April 13, 
1837, translated into tne Gard. Mag.) 

Chapes ripened without the Sun^s rays, — The following fact will 
prove that grapes ma3r attaui their full size, and become perfectly ripe, 
without receivmg the immediate rays of the sun, if the vmes on which 
they grow receive the sun's necessary warmth: — On the south side of 
the Orphan Asylum, at Oranienburg, there is a vine of the white gul- 
edels, which is partly trained over an outer casement of the boys' sleep- 
ing room, so that the window cannot be opened. In the spring of last 
year ^1836,) a fruit-bud of the vine found its way through a chink ia 
the wmdow, not wider than a single straw, and grew well. Although 
confined to the narrow space between the inner and the outer window, 
in which not a single ray of the sun penetrated throughout the whole 
year, the grapes continued to increase in size, and kept pace with those 
on the same vine in the open air, and ripened when they did, in the 
month of October. The bunch consisted of about fifVy grapes, of a 
tolerable size, and particularly sweet. As this may be interesting to 
others, as well as useful as a reference, I wish to make it known to the 
lovers of gardening generally. {Garten Zeitungj translated into the 
Gard. Mag.^ 

Zinc Labels. — Zinc is the only fit ingredient for labels, whether to be 
used in the ground or in pots. A sheet of zinc is easily cut, by the gar- 
dener, with strong scissors, into labels of whatever size he may want. 
If the zinc is greasy, the labels should be steeped for a minute or two 
in diluted nitnc acid. The following receipt for making ink for writing 
on the zinc was communicated to me by a gentleman who was ia the 
habit of using it, and I have found it indelible. Take verdigris in powder, 
1 part ; sal ammoniac in powder, 1 part; lampblack, half apart; water, 
ten parts. Mix carefully in a mortar; keep the mkin a bottle, welltsorked. 
It must be well shaken before the pen is dipped in it. {HerberVs Amor- 
ryllidtUece, p. 411.) We have before (vol. II, p. 153,) stated our 
opinion of tne great utility of these labels over all others; and we are 
happy to be seconded in our opinion by so experienced an amateur as 
Mr. Herbert. — Cond, 



Art. II. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 



Open spaces for the Exercise and RecretUion of the People. — " Mr. 
Hume," m the House of Commons, March 9, <^ moved a resolution, 
that in all enclosure bills, a provision should be made for leaving an 
open space sufficient for the purposes of exercise and recreation for 
the neighboring populations. He proposed that this should be one of 
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the standing orders." The resolution was hiehly applauded by several 
honorable members, and unanimously affreed to. (Mom, ChronieU^ 
March 10.) It must be gratifying in a nigh depee to the people of 
Great Britain to have such a resolution, pass; it speaks well for the 
taste and the desire of those, who ha^e it in their power, to increase 
the pleasures of the people, by opening to theih places for exercise and 
recreation, and in a great decree thereby increasing the health of towns 
and villages, which would, otnerwise, in time, become thickly covered 
with dwdlin^s of various descriptions. Some act or rcflolve of Conr 
gross, authorizing the selectmen of towns or the corporations of cities 
to reserve open spaces for the exercise of the people, would have a 
great effect in spreading a taste for rural scenery, and likewise afford 
*' breathing places" for a dense population. This is, perhaps, antici- 
pating much; but we hope the time will soon arrive when such will be 
the case. — Cond. 

Grrovting Grtmei in the oven air. — Mr. Moss, gardener at Eastnow 
castle, Herefordshire, raised fSve hundred pounds of black Hamburgh 
ffrapes from one vine last season. In 1835 the crop was equaUy as 
heavy. They were fine flavored. {Gar d, Mag,) 

Seedling Cinerarias . — Mr. Henderson, of Pine apple l^lace, London, 
has latelv raised several seedling cinerarias, which are said to be " in- 
deed truly splendid." Their habit is dwarf, thev are free flowerers, 
and early bloomers. They are far superior to anything of the kind before 
Been, and, it is stated, should be in every collection. {Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

fVistdria, ConsequtiQ&. — This beautiful plant, which is now becoming 
80 common an ornament of our green-houses, verandahs, and garden 
walls, will, nevertheless, still be considered worthv of a situation in ev- 
ery collection, on account of its flowering so early in the spring, and 
the flowers being so beautiful and fragrant; and we have no doubt that 
an^ method of making it flower more abundantly would be well re- 
ceived by our readers. Mr. Knight, of Chelsea, has a simple method 
of causing this plant to flower three times a year, by the following 
treatment: — after the first flowering is over, which will be about the 
latter end of May, he strips off all the leaves, and cuts off all young 
and superfluous shoots which have been formed, to within a few eyes 
of the stem, which causes it to throw out fresh leaves, and to flower 
again in the months of July and August; and afler this flowering ia 
over the same process is repeated, or cutting off the leaves, and this 
causes it to flower again in tne months of October and November. It 
may be said that this plant will naturally flower twice, and sometimes 
thnce, in the season; but when it does, (which is but seldom,) the flow- 
ers are so weak, and there are so few of them, that it is never worth 
notice; whereas, by the above simple process, an abundant succession 
of flowers may be ensured throu^nout the whole season. It should be 
remembered that these remarks will not apply to young plants, but only 
those that are well established. {Pax. Mag. Bot.) 



Art. III. Domeitic Notices. 



Filberts — Whortleberries. — When on a visit, a few years since, in 
Maine, I made several excursions on the borders of the Kennebec, and 
saw, for the first time, a number of shrubs, some of which appeared to 
me worth the trouble of transplanting. Amongst others I brought home 

VOL. III. — NO. VIII. 40 
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with me plants of the one known there as the hazle-nut, and very close- 
ly resembling the very common shrub known here by the same name. 
I can see no difference in the two except in the fruit, where it is. obvious 
enough. I succeeded in collecting about thirty nuts from my plants the 
second year after transplanting, and exhibited them at the Horticultural 
Society's room^ They were referred to a committee, who reported that 
they *' appeared to resemble the European filbert." Mr. Nuttall enter- 
tained no doubt but they were the same. In fact, some filberts from the 
shops were shown with them, and no one could point out any differ- 
ence. I have now increased my plants, and in the autumn hope to send 
you a pound or two of the nuts, m the hope that you will shew them to 
your numerous visiters, and perhaps aid in the cultivation of what 
seems to me a valuable auxiliary to our dessert fruits. 

Another fruit which I occasionally see in our market should find a 
place in the gardens. It is the white huckleberry, or whortleberry. It 
bears the same relation to the black, as the white currant does to the 
red, and, like that, is, no doubt, an accidental variety. It is transparent, 
and bein^ free from the color which stains so badly in the black, is a 
most desirable fruit for puddinj^s or the table. Plants enough may be 
found in the western part of Middlesex county. — Yours, J. B,, BostoUy 
July 10, 1837. 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism, 

Roses — new varieties, — in answer to "wfln Amateur ," (p. 246.) — It cer- 
tainly will afford great pleasure to the floricultural world to ot^erve the 
many remarks in your useful pages on the subject of new and distinct 
plants, and especially the very distinct roses of your Baltimore ama- 
teur. But on one point he has fairly missed his mark; he did not send 
to Rdsa for his plant at the time he mentions; it must have been to some 
honest nurseryman who did not wish to cheat, (as he terms it,) and gave 
him both names, a virtue rarely practised. He must be a very obscure 
amateur indeed, or then he would have found that the rose was known 
in Baltimore under both names in the fall of 1836, — also he has evinced 
great ignorance in the priority of the name, for <' Monthly Cabbage" is 
the prior name, a name that it was known by as early as 1834, and 
**' Gloria de France" not known till the fall of 1835. He also mistakes 
the price; there is no difference except in regard to size. In truth the 
whole of his attack is dictated in anything except the spirit of justice: 
the next he makes let him take the field and not the bush. I would also 
advise him to " re-christen" some of the roses he describes: a rose an- 
sweringthe description of his perpetual Bourbon was exhibited at the 
Grand Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, in 1835, 
which rose did not originate at Baltimore. 

It is a lamentable fact that the names of roses are in great confusion : 
I have seen the same roses imported under from two to six different 
names, which would afford an excellent cheating subject for " An Ama- 
teur;" but when he digresses again, let him tread upon a more firm 
foundation than guessing, and he will not require to be corrected by — 
Rdsa, Philadelphia, July 17, 1837. 

GardoquleL Hookhi. — In the last number of your Magazine, page 
256, Mr. A. Gordon says that no plants of Gardoquia Hook^rt nave 
been imported from England. It has been sent to me twice— once from 
Liverpool and once from London. He also insinuates that I obtained 
my plant in a manner that requires a cloud to cover the transaction. 
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In a public periodical of such extensive circulation as yours, the subject 
should have been boldly and fearlessly treated, or entirely suppressed. 
Mr. G. will confer a particular favor on me b^ publishing, through the 
medium of your Magazine, the manner in which he supposes, or rather 
affirms, I obtained a plant in Philadelphia. If he does not, neither 
withdraw his insinuation, I will use the freedom of your Magazine to 
treat Mr. 6. in the manner J think most proper. The aspersion he 
throws on the character of Mr. Skirving, of Liverpool, (in the same 
^age,) is verj^ unbecoming, especially in a situation where Mr. S. is not 
likely to see it. Mr. Skirving is a nurseryman of great integrity, and 
well known as such by the trade of the United States. — lam, sir, yoursj 
truly, R. Buisty Philadelphia, July 15, 1837. 
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Art. v. Queries, Replies, ^e. 

I think Mr. Russell and Mr. Boll are both right — the former treating 
of raising what are termed "hardy garden roses" from seeds, and the 
latter those of Chinese, Bengal and Noisette roses. It is well known 
that many of the Chinese rose seeds will come up in a few weeks, on 
bottom heat, and flower the same season; and it is as well known that 
all the art that has been tried cannot cause the varieties of jRdsa daroa- 
c^na and provinci^lis to bloom, the first season, from seed: a communi- 
cation to the contrary would be invaluable to your readers, and parti- 
cularly to— Rd^a, Philadelphia, July 17, 1837. 



Art. yi. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, June ^4th, IBS! .^Exhibited. From J. D. W. Williams, 
a flowering plant of Erica ventricdsa sup^rba. From J. A. Kenrick, 
cut flowers of the Irene rose. From M. P. Wilder, cut flowers of 
Ptebnia albifl6ra Richards6nt (J) Alstrcem^ria psittacina, Salpigldssia 
picta, and other varieties, Grana Sultan calceolaria, rose Mabach, and a 
great variety of seedling pansies. From S. Walker, seedling pinks, 
and fine seedling pansies of the following kinds: Village Maid, Othello, 
Clio, Hecate, &c. From Wm. Kenrick, cut flowers of I>elphinium 
61egans pl^no, several varieties of pseonies, branches of the purple 
beach, 8lc. &c. 

July 1st, — Exhibited, From T. Lee, Esq., cut flowers of i?hodo- 
d^ndron m&ximum, Kk\mia latif^lia, Menzidsia glubulkris, Ma^ndita 
^ladca, Ferbiscum comp4cta, Leptosiphon androsaceus, Lasth^nia cal- 
ifdrnica, Lupinus polyphyllus, Sten&ctis specidsa, and Cle6me spin6sH. 
From S. Walker, cut flowers of Ferb^na <;hamsedrif61ia, Carap&nula 
persiccefi51ia, and p, 41ba pUno; a great number of seedling pinks and 
pansies, ranunculuses, peeonies, larkspurs, &c- From M. P. Wilder, 
cut flowers of Gladiolus pudibundus, a variety of seedling pinks and 
pansies; and numerous specimens of roses, embracing the Snowball, 
York and Lancaster, Mexicaine, provins, mosses, &c. From W. Mil- 
ler, cut flowers of Peednta albifl6ra var. fr^ans, and Whitl^jt; also, 
roses, and fine seedling pinks. From Dr. J. C. Howard, a variety of 
dahlias. From Wm. Kenrick, cut flowers of Pm6nia albifldra var. 
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firiigraiiB and Whit]^*>, and roses. From J. A. Kenrick, a superb va- 
rienr of roses, and cut flowers of i'sB^Snia albifl6ra var. Htlmef, friigrans, 
ancl Whitld^'i, From Hovey fit Co., fine bouquets, cootaininf Cbrys^U 
crdcea, GaiU&rdta aristkta, Delphinium ^legans pl^no, &c. &c.; also, 
Geo. IV, prolific moss, Rouge de Luxembourg moss, General Lamarque, 
and yellow Noisette roses. 

From Hovey & Co., superb specimens of seedUng strawl^erries. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren,* Methven scarlet strawberries, and short 
prickly cucumbers. 

A meeting of the Society was held this day, to take into consideration 
the expediency of celebrating^ the ensuing anniversary of the Society, 
by an Address and an Exhibition of flowers and fruits: and committees 
were accordingly chosen. Capt. Alexander Parris and Samuel Hunne- 
well were admitted members of the Society. 

July Slh. — Exhibited, From M. P. Wilder, a variety of roses, 
among which were the Ball of Snow, belle Judithe, Mexicaine, Gen. 
Lamarque, BRge-leaved moss, &c. ; also, fine seedling pinks. From T. 
Lee, Esq., cut flowers of JRhodod^ndron m&ximum, K&lmt'a latif^Iia, 
J^Ukdia snl^ndens, Leptosiphon densifl6rus and androskceus, Cal&mpelis 
sckbra, Jif41va sp? a variety of dahlias, and specimens of the Ayrshire, 
Marie Leonidas, and Noisette roses. From Dr. J. C. Howard, a vari- 
ety of dahlias. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets of flowers containing 
pceonies, roses, honeysuckles, &c. From S. Walker, seedling pinks of 
the following names: — Walker's Claudius, Mary Louisa, Esteile, Col. 
Wilder, Cushingt^ia, Othello, and Neal^fm«; also, fine pansies and 
ranunculuses, and cut flowers of Clematis er^cta, Gail1&rat0 aristkta, 
^Spine^a filip^ndula and fl. pldno, Lysimkchia quadrif61ia, (Enoth^ra 
Fraz^rt, Ly thrum salickria, roses, &.c. From Hovey & Co., bouquets 
containing a great variety of flowers, and specimens of the JMbnulus 
cardinklis. From Messrs. Winship, a great variety of dahlias, among 
which were Agrippina, Countess of Liverpool, picta formosissima, 
Springfield Rival, Emperor of the Yellows, &c. &c.; also, specimens 
or several new plants, raised from seeds collected by Mr. Nuttall, on his 
late visit to the Columbia River. 

From £. Vose, Esq., black tartarian and white bigareau cherries, and 
Methven scarlet strawberries. From J. L. L. F. Warren, Methven 
scarlet strawberries. 

At this meeting Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y., were 
elected members of the Society. 

July 15. — Exhibited, From Dr. J. C. Howard, several varieties of 
dahlias, and cut flowers of H6ya cam6sa. From J. Towne, Boston, 
an elegant specimen of Erica maram6sa. From Charles Hood, Esq., 
cut flowers of the Liod^ndron tulipfera. From M. P. Wilder, cut flow- 
ers of geraniums, containing, among others, grandissima, Adeline, Dio- 
mede, Clarissimum, Capt. Cook, and Statira; also, Schiz4nthus retilsus, 
Jtfimulus grandifldra, and several kinds of roses. From T. Mason, 
several dahlias, roses, &c. &c. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets contain- 
ing a great variety of flowers. From S. Walker, fine seedling pinks, 
and a variety of ranunculuses; also, bouquets containing a great variety 
of flowers. From Hovey & Co., bouquets of flowers, and specimens 
of the double white and scarlet lychnis, Camp&nula Trachdlium pBno, 
C. horreji, Ph\6x c&rnea, Gaill&rdia aristkta, &c. &c. From Messrs. 
Winship, a variety of cut flowers?, among which were five species and 
varieties of passion flowers, Coba^a scandens, (Enothdra giatica, Lo- 
phosp6rmum erub^scens, Ayrshire roses, carnations, geraniums, pinks, 
&c., and a species of colHnsia, C. atrophylla, from California. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Roaring lion gooseberries. From T. 
Mason, yellow Antwerp and Franconia raspberries. From B. Guild, 
apples of last year's growth. From S. Sweetser, ripe tomatoes. 
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July 33^. — Exhibited, From S. Sweetser, dahlias, geraniumfl, and 
cat flowers of H6ya cam68a, and two varieties of jYi&rium spl^ndens. 
From T. Mason, a variety of dahlias, and a double variety of iVi&rium, 
with pale pink flowers. From Jos. Breck & Co., several dahlias, 
among others Ariel, and Metropolitan Calypso, Callidpsis tinctdria var. 
atrosanguiuea, double marygolds, and seedling larkspurs from the D, 

Sandifl6ra# From Dr. J. C. Howard, a variety or dahlias. From 
ovej & Co., bouquets of flowers. From Messrs. Winship, cut flow- 
ers of Y(mm filament6sa, U6ya carndsa, CohcR'a sc4ndens, passion 
flowers, phloxes, &c., and several dahlias. From S. R. Johnson, car- 
nations, and cut flowers of the Triumph de Luxemborg, Countess of 
Albemarle, and Jaune D^spr^s (called bv some the Triumph d'Arcole) 
roses. From S. Walker, cut flowers of Cimicffuga faeHiaa, Astr&ntia 
mkjor, (Enoth^ra macroc&rpa, and Ferb^na chamcedrif61ia: also, bou- 

3 nets and specimens of pinks, pansies and dahlias. From M. F. Wil- 
er, dahlias. 
From S. Downer, Downer cherries. From J. L. L. F. Warren, 
scarlet strawberries, and several sorts of gooseberries; also a flne caul- 
iflower. From J. G. Thurston, Lancaster, large gooseberries. From 
T. Mason, Franconia and yellow Antwerp raspberries, and several vari- 
eties of gooseberries. From J. T. Buckingham, red and yellow Ant- 
werp raspberries, and Champagne currants. From J. Mackay, Wes- 
ton, russet apples of the crop of 1836. 

At this meeting it was announced that the Hon. Wm. Lincoln, of 
Worcester, had accepted of the invitation to deliver the Address at the 
anniversary of the Society, in September next. Caleb Eddy was cho- 
sen a member of the Society. 



Art. VII. Fulton Market, New York. 

Vegetablet. — Potatoes, new, per bushel, 75 cts. to 91.35 per bushel; 
old, 75 cts. to $1. Turnips, new, per bushel, 50 to 75 cts. Beets, per 
bunch, 6 to 8 cts. Carrots, per bunch, 6 to 8 cts. Cabbages, per doz. 
50 cts. to $1, Lettuce, per doz. 12i to 25 cts. Peas, per bushel, 50 
cts. to $1. String beans, per bushel, 50 cts. to $1. Cauliflowers, each, 
9 to 35 cts. Radishes, per doz. bunches, 18 3-4 cts. Onions, per cut, 
(or rope,) 4 to 8 cts; green, per bunch, 2 cts. Summer squashes, per 
dozen, 75 cts. to $1. Shallots, per bunch, 2 cts. Cucumbers, 4 cts. 
each to 18 3-4 cts. per dozen. 

Fruit, — Apples, per bushel, 75 cts. to $1. Pears, baking, per half 
peck, 25 to 37i cts. Currants, per quart: red, 6 cts.; white, 12) cts. 
Cherries, per pound, 6 to 12) cts. Strawberries, per basket, 6 to 8 cts. 
Raspberries, per basket, 6 to 8 cts. Gooseberries, per quart, 18 to 25 
cts. Blackberries, per quart, 12) to 18 cts. Whortleberries, per qt., 
12) to 18 cts. Watermelons, each, 19 to 50 cts. Pine apples, each, 12) 
to 25 cts. Oranges, per doz., 37ib to 62) cts. Limes, per doz., 12) 
cts. Lemons, per doz., 25 cts. Bananas, per doz., 50 cts. Yams, per 
pound, 4 cts. Cocoanuts, per doz., 75 cts. 

Remarks. — The market is generally well supplied. Potatoes are 
fast coming in, and the prices falling. Turnips, beets, carrots, and cab- 
bages, are plenty, as peas also have been, but are now getting inferior 
and scarce. Of lettuces and radishes a superabundance, as also of ca- 
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cumbers at present. There were a few tomatoes in market, but so few 
that it is not worth while to quote prices. Currants and gooseberries 
have been plenty, and the prices quoted for the latter relate to the best 
English varieties, of which there are now more in market than any pre- 
vious season. Of cherries, strawberries, and raspberries the supply 
has been moderate. — Yours, J. H,, July S2, 1837. 



Art. VIII. Faneuil HaU Market. 



Roots, Tubera, ^. 
Potatoes, new : 

CO"-- .{^a:: 

Turnipfl, new : 

per Dunch, 

Onions, new : 

;^te.{ per bunch, 

Beets, new, per bonch,. . . . 

Carrots, per bunch, 

Horseradiidi, per pound,. . . 
Radishes, per bunch, 

Scarlet short top, 

Scarlet turnip, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



CalAages, SalatU, ^c. 

Cabbom : 

iUrJy, each, 

Savoys, 

C^uUflowei'9,each, , 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhubarb,per pound, 

Peas, J P*"**"**'*^ 

^'i per peck, 

String Beans, per peck: 

Common, 

Cranberry, 

Marrow,'. 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 

S^uasha and Pumpkins, 

Summer Squashes, per dosen 

Bosh , 

Crookneck, 

West India, per pound, 

Pumpkins, each, 



From To 
$ eta. 9 cts. 



1 50 
50 

1 60 
76 



4 
4 
6 
6 
12 

8 

8 

20 

14 



8 
8 

m 

8 

8 
75 
25 

17 
25 
25 
25 



10 

10 

2 

12i 



2 00 

55 

2 00 

1 00 

6 

6 
6 



6 
6 
25 
4 
4 
100 



20 



50 



12 

12 

8 

20 



Pot and Sweet Herbs, 



Parsley, per half pock,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Mai'joram, per bunch, . . 

Savoi7,per bunch, 

Speariinint, per bunch., . 



From To 

$ cu. $ cts, 



Fruits. 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common. J P^Jf-r^l' 

' I per bushel, 

Old Russets, per bushel, , 

Pears, early, per peck, 

Watermelons, each, , 

Cherries, per quart, 

Strawbemes, per quart: 

Wood, 

Raspberries, per quart : 

Red Antwerp, 

Yellow Antwerp 

Pine-appl<», each, 

Cocoanuts,each, 

Gooseberries, per quart, 

Currants, per quart: 

White, 

Red, 

Black, per bwhel, 

Grapes, (hot-house) per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, 

While Chasselas, 

Green (wild) per bushel,. . . 

C^ocumbers, per dozen, 

Cranberries, por bushel, 

o-««.{^Jfc:::::;; 
^■».{i;:ifc:::::::: 

Shaddocks, each, 

wa'n?-.{?r;a::::::; 

Almonds, (swect,)pcr pound,. , 

Filberts, per pound, 

ilCastana, 



25 

17 

6 

6 

6 



2 60 

1 60 

200 

75 

l^ 

10 

25 

25 
25 

m 

6 
12J 

6 

6 

800 

1 00 
75 

1 00 
10 

6 00 

400 
25 

300 
25 
25 

4 00 

2 25 
12 

4 
8 



20 
12 
12 



800 
200 

1 00 
80 
12J 



25 

17 

8 

S 

4 00 



1 00 

121 

7 00 
4 60 

60 

8 25 
874 

460 

2 50 
14 

6 
6 



Remarks. — The great difference in the supply of the various vege- 
tables for the market between the date of our last report and this, was 
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never more apparent than the present season. Very few indeed of the 
articles which are now to be had in great abundance were then to be 
found. This has been in a degree owing to the favorable weather 
during the previous part of this month, which has gi^en a rapid start to 
vegetation. Crops in general look well, and corn, which last year was 
not received until very late in the season, will, from appearance now, 
soon come to hand. Potatoes have been received earlier than last year, 
of large size and of very excellent quality; prices are now moderate; 
of the old stock there are very few to be found. Turnips are plentiful. 
A few bunches of this year's crop (from Connecticut,) were received 
this week; the supply of green ones is abundant. Beets and carrots 
now come in of fine size. Radishes are about done for the season; 
^s other articles come in they are less sought after; this, together with 
the hot weather of our climate, which prevents their being raised of 
good quality, induces gardeners to give up growing them after July. 

Cabbages are now received in quantities, and prices have fallen; 
some Savoys came to hand this week of tolerable size. Some of the 
most beautiful cauliflowers that we have seen for a long time are now 
in market, and the prices are very low. Peas are still plentiful; the 
marrowfats and other late ones are now to be had. String beans are 
abundant and fine. Tomatoes from the vicinity, of good size and well 
ripened, are now brought in. Summer squashes of both sorts are plen- 
tirul and fine. The stock of West Indias is most exhausted. 

Fruits of most kinds are as abundant as could be anticipated. Ap- 
ples have been received in considerable quantities from Virginia, though 
they have not been of very superior quality, but, on the contrary, rather 
ordinary. A few russets of last yeaz 's crop yet remain. Some pears have 
been brought from New York and sold at quotations, and a few of the 
sort, from this vicinity, called the Independent, have also been received; 
a few days, however, will find the market supplied with an abundance 
of fine sorts. Of watermelons there have been some arrivals; but they 
were of inferior quality and small size compared with what are gene- 
rally brou|^ht from Virginia. Cherries tolerably ^undant and good. 
Strawberries about done. Raspberries are more plentiful this season 
than we have before known them. Grapes from the hot-houses of this 
vicinity come in now of most excellent quality, but sales are ex- 
ceedingly dull; very few purchasers are found at the present prices. 
Currants in abundance. Cucumbers are now to be had by the dozen 
at a less price than they sold for each, at the time of the last report. A 
few cranberries remain. Pine apples continue plenty. There is veiy 
little alteration in the prices of oranges and lemons, and the stock is 
about the same.— yottr», Jtf. T., July 22, 1837. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR AUGUST. 
FRUIT DEPARTMEKT. 

Orape «tne«, in the green-house or grapery, will now need frequent 
syringmgs, with pore water, and if any mildew makes its appearanoe. 
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one or twice' washing the vines with soap-suds will have a good effect. 
Finish thinning out, if it has not been done before, and tie up the shoul- 
ders of the large clusters. Keep the vines well nailed or tied up, and 
take oif all superfluous wood. 

Viius in the open garden should now be divested of all superfluous 
shoots, and the bearing wood for next year laid in at full length. Sy- 
ringe frequently. 

Strawberry beds: prepare the ground now for new beds, which may 
be set the latter part of the month. If the weather, however, should 
prove dry, it will be better to delay till early in September. 

Fruit trees, of most kinds, may be budded successfully this month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias: water these sparingly now, as an excess of moisture will 
cause them to drop their buds. Syringe them frequently. Inarching 
may be successfully performed this month. 

Orange and lemon trees may be budded this month. 

Geraniums should be cut down, if not done before, and the cuttings 
put in. 

Ericas may still be propagated, and the old plants repotted, if not 
previously done. 

Chrysanthemums should be shifted into large pots, (number four,) 
this month. 

Roses may be budded this month. Select good thrifty stocks. 

Carnations: finish laying these as soon as possible. 

Pif^s may be now increased by pipings. 

Amaryllis belladonna: repot the bulbs the latter part of the month. 

Mignonette may now be sown for blooming in December. 

Cactus cuttings may now be taken off and layed away, to heal up 
their wounds, prevlbus to putting them into pots. 

Schizanthuses, nemophilasy and other annuals, for the green-house in 
winter, should now be sown. 

Hydrangeas may be propagated this month. 

Perennial flower seeds, which wero sown last month, and the plants 
from which are now of good size, should be transplanted the- latter pairt 
of the month. 

Calceolaria cuttings should now be put in. 

Do^tM should now receive attention: they will grow rapidly, and 
they should be judiciously trimmed of all superfluous shoots, and those 
remaining tied up neatly to good strong stakes. If dry weather should 
occur, give good supplies of water. Mulching at the roots of the self 
colored ones, with old coarse manure, wUl tend to increase their size, 
and give them deep color. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery for a late crop may be now set out. 

Spinach seed should be sown soon. 

White onions, for early spring use, should be planted this month. 

Rhubarb roots may be transplanted the latter part of the month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Mies and Observations on Gardens and Nurseries in 
the vicinity of JSTewarkj JV*. J., ^ew Forfc, Hartford^ and 
Boston^ made during a visit between the 5th and 20th of July^ 
1837; — with some Remarks on the state of Horticulture and 
Agriculture. By E. Sayers, Landscape Gardener. 

Agreeable to your request, I herewith send you a short 
description, although not so accurate as I could wish, of the 
state of horticulture, as noticed in my laoe visit. I have added 
some hints respecting agriculture, which, though not, perhaps, 
altogether in accordance with the tenor of your Magazine, may 
be acceptable to some of your readers. Indeed, any intelligent 
person must be aware that the eye that is open to the progress 
and growth of horticulture^ cannot possibly be shut to agricul- 
ture; and so mtimately connected is rural scenery with horticul- 
ture, that the more the one is blended with the other, as relates 
to culture and general observation, the greater will be the result 
of general improvement and domestic comfort in any country in 
which it may be practised. Therefore, under this impression, I 
proceed with my subject indiscriminately and impartially, always 
believing it to be the most agreeable to the general reader, and 
satisfactory. to the most accurate judge. 

In reference to Newark, as respects horticulture, it has, like 
most other towns and cities, very much improved in the cultiva- 
tion of culinary vegetables, for the market, by the market gar- 
deneirs, particularly the more general introduction of the egg 
plant, pie plant, or tart rhubarb, celery, tomatoes, and choice 
vegetables, for which there is a pretty general supply and demand. 
The flower garden department, too, in the city, is becoming 
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not only a general appendage to every house of the wealthier 
class of citizens, but is also beginning to be a source of amuse- 
ment and pleasure to the mechanic, and, indeed, all classes of 
the inhabitants. In the city there are several gentleman who 
keep a regular gardener, and are much improving their collec- 
tions of green-house plants: hardy shrubs, and all kinds of herba- 
ceous plants, are also eagerly sought after, to embellish the flow- 
er garden and shrubbery. Among the private gardens of note, 
are those of 

Wm. Wright^ Esq. — July 5th. This place, under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. Dukes, gardener, may be said to be the oldest 
established here. The garden contains about an acre of ground, 
very neatly laid out, in an open, bold manner, partly in flower 
borders and walks, very prettily contrasted with a grass oval, of 
a good proportion, at the end of which is a small green-house, 
well stocked with a good collection of green-house plants of the 
diflferent varieties, as camellias, geraniums, roses, and other choice 
plants. Attached to the flower garden is a well kept kitchen 
garden, well stocked with choice fruit trees, several of which are 
trained to a good purpose as espaliers. 

The Garden of A, W. Kenny ^ Esq.^ (Mr. Henry Mont- 
gomery, gardener,) is in a good state of cultivation, and well 
stocked with choice fruit trees and excellent vegetables. This 
establishment was much improved last year, by attaching to it a 
new green-house, which was furnished with a choice collection 
of green-house plants, kept in excellent order through the winter, 
and, indeed, every thing corresponds, as a well stocked and man- 
aged garden. 

The Garden of Pruden Ailing^ Esq. consists of a green-house 
and flower-garden, well stocked with a choice collection of plants, 
and extensive grounds for the purpose of growing vegetables, 
&c. for the Newark market, which receives many fine produc- 
tions from the establishment. To these may be added many 
well arranged gardens, which it would take too much space in 
this communication to describe. 

In calling at these and other places, previous to leaving the 
city, I was much gratified at being shown, by Mr. H. Montgo- 
mery, some fine new varieties of laced pinks, which would have 
done justice to some of the best prize shows in England: he also had 
some fine specimens of gooseberries, grown from trees planted last 
sprmg. In this establishment, and every other in this city, there 
appeared a general addition to the herbaceousYnl — a class of plants 
much wanted, and too much neglected, in the flower garden de- 
partment. Indeed every place indicated an improvement in the 
collection of plants and better management of the grounds. In- 
dependent of cultivated exotic plants, this district of the Jerseys 
possesses some of the finest native varieties of shrubs and herba- 
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ceous plants, which are in every way richly deserving a place in 
the shrubbery and flower garden, and, indeed, are much arresting 
the attention of connoisseurs, and those who have gardens in the 
city, into which the Magn6Ha glauca, azaleas, kalmias, spiraeas, 
and other fine native shrubs, are introduced. Many pretty vari- 
eties of herbaceous plants are also introduced and cultivated 
to a good purpose, and greatly improved. In leaving Newark, 
the Magnolia glauca, in which this vicinity abounds, was then in 
flower, and its fragrance, for some distance around its native 
swamps, was not less exquisite than that, spoken of by travellers, 
of the spice fragrance from the Molucca Islands in the East In- 
dies. The Magnolia glauca should find a place in every collec- 
tion of shrubs and flowers. 

From Newark I visited the gardens of the Messrs Brills, Jer- 
sey City^ which have an extensive vegetable department attached, 
and from whence are produced such as are excelled by none in 
th^ New York market. They have also two good green-houses, 
appropriated to growing plants for the market, and excel in a fine 
collection of China tea-scented roses, and a numejTous collection 
of seedling herbaoeous and sufiruticose calceolarias: they have 
also a general collection of green-house plants, many fine varie- 
ties of annual flowers, and dahlias, which they have taken great 
pains to collect. 

In reference to the general crops of this district, they are gen- 
erally good, but considered late, particularly the hay, which 
promised an abundant crop; the fruit also promises well, espe- 
cially pears, plums, gooseberries, currants, and small fruits, which 
have generally set well, and look healthy. 

July 6th. — In passing through New York, I found the markets 
generally well supplied with vegetables of the season; and the 
plants in the diflerent establishments in a healthy state, and many 
additions made to their collections of new plants, particularly the 
geraniums, the Chinese roses, dahlias, and favorite plants and 
flowers. Owing to the weather being unfavorable, I proceeded 
on my journey as far as Hell-gate, where I called at the follow- 
ing places. 

Residence of ^. Prime^ Esq. — I found here my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Aslop, gardener, who, in his usual polite manner, 
showed me his grape-house, which was in excellent order, and a 
good crop of fruit. His first house of forced grapes, (nearly all 
Sie black Hamburgh,) was nearly ripe, and well colored; the 
peach-house, from which some fruit had been gathered for table, 
I do not recollect to have ever seen in a more healthy state, or 
with a better crop of fruit; the nectarines were also very heavily 
loaded, particularly the Pitmaston, and every thing corresponded 
in good keeping and judicious management. From the garden of 
Mr. Prime, I called at that of 
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J. J. ^stor^ Esq, — Mr. Collins is gardener here; it is princi- 
pally appropriated to vegetables, of which an exceedingly fine 
crop was growing, and I also noticed some good specimens of 
choice dahlias in flower, and a good collection of green-house 
plants. 

From Hell-gate I crossed over to Hallet's Cove, to see Mr. 
Thorbum's place, who had, the evening previous, given me an 
invitation. 

G. C, Thorbum^s establishment. — Mr. Mcintosh, the man- 
ager, kindly took me through the place, where I was much grati- 
fied with the fine collection of green-house plants, particularly 
the extensive collection of camellias, which, Mr. M. informed 
me, was in flower nearly all the season, to supply the great de- 
mand for cut flowers. I also noticed several fine specimens of 
Ahododendron, particularly the R, Russellidnvm, A. arbdreum, 
and the finer kinds. Some fine varieties of tea-scented China 
roses I also noticed, with many newly introduced geraniums, as 
the Admiral Nelson, a superb fine brilliant scarlet, the Princess 
of Nassau, macul&tium sup^rbum, &c. Mr. M. showed me 
some fine specimens of tree roses in flower, inoculated on the 
native briar, which stand the winter well, bj bending down the 
head, and covering them with earth in the fsdl, to protect them dur- 
ing winter. The collection of dahlias, which Mr. Thorburn has 
spared neither pains nor expense to collect, was also very nume- 
rous, and contains the finest and best kinds. The collection of 
plants in general was very good. 

I also noticed some fine specimens of tree roses, at the gar- 
den of H. Halsey, Esq., Hallet's Cove, under the management 
of Mr. Nathan Brewster, such as the Noisette Lamarque, Noi- 
sette ranoncule, crimson perpetual Noisette, Greorge IV., dou- 
ble yellow. Village maid, and many other fine varieties of im- 
ported roses, which Mr. B. manages, by strawing the head or 
top of the plant, during winter, so as to protect the inoculated 
part from the intense cold. From Hallet's Cove I continued 
on my route to Harlem, where I called at the market garden of 
Henry Hall^ Esq.^ containing the most extensive grounds 
on the island, which have lately been laid out by his gar- 
dener, Mr. VVilliam Cunningham, in a very economical and 
judicious manner. This extensive garden is laid out in a 
free open style, partly for vegetables and partly for ornament. 
The walks are generally wide and bordered with wide flow- 
er borders, planted with rows of dwarf growing fruit trees, and 
such shrubs and flowers as are generally to be found in such 
gardens; a great part of the ground is also occupied with fine 
sheets of water, or ponds, that give it a picturesque effect. 
One very large space is intended for a pond for oyster beds, and 
is so managed, tliat water from the Harlem river can be let in or 
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drawn out of it, at pleasure, by a draw bridge. On the ground 
I noticed several excellent specimens of rustic chairs, sum- 
mer houses, &c., tastefully made from the natural arms and limbs 
of trees. The garden is altogether well managed, and continues 
to bq improved; and when the trees are grown so as to give a 
little more relief on the level ground, it will be almost unequalled 
as an extensive ground adapted for pleasure and useful horticul- 
ture, particularly if the enterprising proprietor builds (which, it 
may be suggested, he will,) a range of houses for green-house 
and exotic plants. 

It is much to be regretted, that, in a city like New York, 
there is not a place similarly laid out as a public garden, which 
could not fail to be patronized; but the difficulty would be, to 
obtain a piece of ground adapted in the like manner, which would 
be almost doubtful; and it could not be expected that these 
grounds could be obtained at any rate for the purpose. In con- 
tinuation of my route I called at 

West Farmsy the residence of David Lydig^ Esq, — July Sth. 
This establishment is four miles from Harlem, and is beautifully 
situated on the east side of a fine living stream of water, on 
which is a flour mill of considerable extent. The grounds, 
which are laid out in a fine open manner, principally ornamental, 
may be considered of the first order, being of an easy ascent 
from the stream, and laid out in long avenues of flower-borders 
and walks, with a good portion of lav^n, together with summer 
houses, seats, and the like, very appropriately arranged, which, 
with the fine distant avenue of a wood, formed by the stream, 
render it a delightful summer residence. It is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Thomas Mercer. The flower garden is well 
supplied with good varieties of shrubs and hardy herbaceous 
plants, and is in most excellent order: there is a. good kitchen 
garden, which has been formed with much labor, and a small 
green-house, that Mr. Mercer hopes to enlarge in the fall, which, 
if done, will render the place altogether one of the most desira- 
ble and agreeable to be found in this vicinity. 

Mr. Mercer showed me some good specimens of a seedling 
strawberry, called the Messrs. Downtown, [we should be happy 
to hear from Mr. Mercer respecting this variety — Cond,^"] raised 
by him from the Keen's seedling. The fruit somewhat resem- 
bles its parent, in habit, but is of a more globular shape, color a 
light-red, fine solid pulp, highly flavored, and said to be a pro- 
lific bearer and very hardy plant: there is no doubt but it will be 
found every way to be deserving of general cultivation, if a fair 
trial is given. 

WeHchester^ J. Austin, Esq. — 9^fc., Mr. Karle, gardener: 
a pretty residence, with an extensive lawn and shrubbery; with 
a well laid out flower garden in the geometrical style, and kitchen 
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garden in a low situation. The flower garden is well stocked 
with good plants, and I noticed a fine collection of the dahlia, 
and the best collection of carnation pinks I have seen. In the 
kitchen garden the crops had been much injured by the long con- 
tinued wet weather, and many of the flowers had also suffered. 
But Mr. Karle informed me that the flower department is to be 
removed to the high ground, near the mansion, where the loca- 
tion wiU be much better for the plants, and convenient to visiters. 
On the pleasure ground I noticed some fine specimens of tree 
roses, mostly of the perpetual kinds, which, Mr. Karle informed 
me, are in flower nearly all the season. In the kitchen garden 
was a fine square of melons, grown under hand-glasses, a method 
which will most probably have to be generally adopted, to obtain 
good fruit, unless the seasons alter from what they have been 
for a few years past. 

Crogh J^eck^ Mr. Hammond^s — lOth. An extensive fruit and 
vegetable garden, rented by Mr. Card, for the purpose of a 
market garden, in which he excels in good management and fine 
vegetables. His gooseberries were the finest specimens I have 
seen, and produced an excellent crop. The trees were planted 
some distance apart, in the centre of four feet asparagus beds — 
a method which appears original with Mr. Card, and which will 
perhaps be adopted by many. It should be remarked, however, 
that the trees in this situation are partially shaded from the burn- 
ing sun, and the roots in a rich, cool, moist situation, the princi- 
pal requisites to obtain good fruit in this climate. 

Mr, De Wolfe has an extensive garden in this neighborhood, 
which was politely shown me by his gardener, Mr. De Voe. 
Here is an extensive range of glass, built of a good width, for 
the growing of the grape; there is also another range, now in 
fruit, which is in a very thriving and healthy state, on a small 
scale, and which is intended to be altered on a line and of equal 
dimensions with the new one; this done, it will be one of the 
finest ranges of hot-houses to be seen about here. In the garden 
were many fine plants and vegetables, but Mr. De Voe complained 
much, as did every gardener, of the injury done by the long con- 
tinued wet weather. 

From Westchester I continued my route to New Haven, pass- 
ing through several pretty towns and villages, but my time would 
not admit of my stopping at any places on the road. I noticed, 
however, in most places, that horticulture appeared to be fast 
improving, particularly in towns and cities, where every house of 
any note has its flower garden, grape vines, &c. The agriculture 
of this district seems to be well managed, but in many places the 
crops of grass and rye are light, partly owing to their being win- 
ter killed, and partly to the ravages of a black worm. In many 
places the meadow land was overrun with that pest of vegetation, 
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the white weed, or ox-eye daisy, with which some hundreds of 
acres were perfectly white. Every farmer should unite in a de- 
termined effort to eradicate this pest of the land; for where it 
once gets precedence in any district, the farmer is a loser of at 
least twenty-five per cent on his crop. 

•A/eto Haveny residence of Richard MusgrovCy Esq. — July I2th. 
On my arrival here I was introduced to Mr. Moningham, the 
gardener, who kindly introduced me to his employer, who has a 
very pretty city garden, (with a green-house attached to it,) neat- 
ly laid out in well proportioned flower beds, planted with the 
choicest kinds of flowers, kept in the neatest and best order. 
The walls and fences were well covered with trained fruit trees 
of the choicer kinds, and every thing about the place indicated 
the true amateur and practical gardener. 

Dr. Ives, an amateur in fruit, and a cultivator of many fine va- 
rieties of medicinal plants,* kindly showed me his garden, in 
which he practises on fruit, by engrafting one variety upon an- 
other, and by which experiments he thinks he has proved, that 
the smaller kinds are much improved by grafting on the larger. 
The doctor has engrafted the Seckel pear into the pound pear, 
or Catillac, and says its fruit is finer and the tree a better producer. 
Dr. Ives has in his garden a seedling pear, which he names the New 
Haven pear; this had a fine crop of fruit, and he informed me 
that it was of an excellent quality; the variety originated with 
him, from seed, and seems to partake of the habit of the virgou- 
louse. From appearance, and such respectable authority, it will 
undoubtedly rank among the best varieties which have been pro- 
duced from seed in this country. [We shall be glad to receive 
from Dr. Ives an account of the origin of this variety, together 
with a description of the fruit, and other particulars respecting 
it. If this should meet his eye he will confer a favor by sending 
us some information in regard to it. — Cond.] 

The next place of note in the city is that of Mr. Tappan's, 
managed by Mr. Moningham the elder, which is a type of the 
one already describ/ed in choice things and good order. There 
are also many pretty gardens attached to the different dwellings 
in the city, especially on Hillhouse Avenue, a prettily arranged 
part of the city, adapted for the first class of citizens, on a rising 

* It is much to be regretted that collections of medicinal plants, which 
can be easily obtained, are not more generally cultivated, particularly 
b^ the faculty. It is with pleasing recollections that I oflen bring to 
mind the oft repeated phrase of my late employer, Dr. Hosack, of Hyde 
Park, (whose memory will often be regretted by the afflicted, to whom 
he often gratuitously gave his advice,) — " apply simples and herb tea> 
such as wormwood, horehound, &c." The doctor, a short time prior 
to his death, seemed very desirous to have a portion of ground at Hvde 
Park appropriated to medicinal plants, and would no doubt have excelled 
in the best collection, had he been spared to collect them. — E. 8. 
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eminence, from which a fine prospect of the surrounding country 
can be enjoyed by the residents. The grape, too, and other 
choice fruit, is much cultivated at New Haven, and, indeed, 
horticulture may be said to be generally cherished among the 
principal part of the citizens. 

From New Haven to Hartford the crops and general face of 
the country is similar to what was before named, and horticulture 
is improving; but I regretted to find that the cottage garden, that 
ornamental part of rural scenery, so much neglected at present; 
and I earnestly hone it will, ere long, become more general both 
for the benefit of landlord and tenant, setting aside the general 
improvement of native scenery. At Hartford I had the pleasure 
of being introduced to 

Judge J^ihs^ an amateur in fruits and flowers. The judge 
politely showed me his garden, in which he is much interested, 
and gave me a very pleasing discourse of the different kinds of 
fruit, and his object of obtaining those which ripened in succession, 
and concluded by saying he had fruit of the best quality in eat- 
ing all the year, from his own little garden. He has also a small 
grapery, managed by his own hand, which was finely set with 
fruit, and in a healthy state. 

Garden <ij JHr, Tudor. — I had also the pleasure of seeing 
this place, conducted by Mr. Mugford, his gardener. It is neatly 
laid out in flower beds, and a green, and one of the best collec- 
tions of hardy herbaceous and choice green-house plants I have 
seen. 

There is a nursery lately established at this city, by Messrs. 
Ely and Whittemore, which promises one day to be a good es- 
tablishment; indeed, there is at this time a general collection of 
flowers and nursery plants, and a choice collection of dahlias. 
Leaving Hartford, I continued my route to Worcester, where 
the same description as before may be given of the general pro- 
gress of horticulture. I called at two nurseries in this town; 
first that of 

Mr, White, — This nursery is an old establishment, and has 
many good specimens of the different kinds of fruit and forest 
trees. 

Mr. J, W. RwseWs .NSirsery and VegekAle Garden is a new 
place, with a spacious green-house for growing plants and grapes, 
and also intended for a nursery, for which it appears to be well 
adapted — ^and indeed there are many good things on the place al- 
ready; but its chief excellence, at present, is in the fine vegeta- 
bles grown here, and from which Worcester is supplied with the 
earliest and best of the season. Mr. Russell yet remains at 
Mount Auburn. 

Passing through the country, from Worcester to Boston, I 
noticed some pretty gardens, and, at my arrival, was much pleased 
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with my journey, and more especially as 1 met with the kindest 
attention from those whom I had the pleasure to visit, and for 
which I take this opportunity to return my sincere thanks; and I 
hope that these remarks, which it was not my intention to ofier 
as a communication in your Magazine, will be viewed with indul- 
gence, as it has been my endeavor to speak impartially, and to 
offend no one; and any error of misapplication I may have made 
in this, or may make in any other, article I may publish, I shall 
at any time be glad to correct. 

In my observations I was much gratified at the general zeal 
for the improvement of horticulture, and noticed many prettily 
laid out places; but mostly found a deficiency in the collections 
of hardy shrubs and perennial flowering plants, which, with a 
little attention in collecting, would greatly embellish the flower 
garden. Such as the phloxes, rudbeckias, pentstemons, and 
similar showy tribes, should be collected, so as to give a variety 
of bloom all the flowering season, which is one of the principal 
features of the flower garden; no class of plants affords more 
delight, and it is to be hoped that they will be more generally cul- 
tivated. A collection once formed can be easily multiplied. 

With these remarks I conclude this article, with the hope that 
it may prove interesting to your readers. They are only made 
with a view to disclose the interest taken in horticulture, in the 
more remote places from those generally known, and where, 
though the places are yet mostly newly established, they bid fair 
to be among the finest residences in the country. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

E. Sayers. 

Boston, August 1, 1837. 

Mr. £. Sayers, the author of the above communication, and also of 
several excellent papers in our first and second volumes, some of them 
under various signatures, is now in Boston, and will be happy to attend 
to any thing which may be offered, in his profession. How well he is 
capable to perform its various duties will be readily inferred from 
reading bis several articles. It is some years since he has been in the 
vicinity of Boston, at which time he had the management of one of the 
finest situations that was to be found at that time. He was afterwards 
employed by the late Dr. Hosack, at Hyde Park, since which time he' 
has been laying out gardens and pleasure grounds in the vicinity of New 
York and Newark, N. J. He will remain in Boston several weeks, 
and will attend to any orders. 

It would give us great pleasure to receive similar accounts of the gar- 
den.s in various parts of tne country. Gardeners visiting their brethren 
of the profession in distant places from where they reside, will confer a 
favor by sending us notices of such. It is one of our greatest objects to 
keep our readers informed of the progress of horticulture throughout 
the country. — Cond, 
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Art. II. Observations on the Cultivation of the Khododin- 
dron maximum. By J. W. Russell. 

At a late exhibition of flowers at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society's room, in Boston, I noticed a very splendid speci- 
men of the jRhododendrQnm&ximun],froni the garden of Thomas 
Lee, Esq., Brookline. This gentleman has manifested much 
zeal for native shrubs and plants, and is very successful in their 
cultivation. Although there was exhibited at the same time a 
number of choice roses, carnations, laced pinks, and a variety of 
other flowers, tastefully arranged, none appeared to be so gene- 
rally noticed as a cluster of this truly magnificent flower: a num- 
ber of the visiters were completely taken up with its unique and 
beautiful appearance, and were not a little astonished when they 
were informed that the plant that produced such charming flow- 
ers was a native of North America, and could be obtained at a ' 
, trifling expense, from many places in the vicinity, particularly at 
Medfield, where it grows in considerable abundance. 

I very much doubt, if all the far-famed new varieties of this 
tribe, together with the true A. arbdreum of Nepaul, were shown 
with a fine specimen of the native R. maximum, whether any 
single cluster would be thought more highly of than this, I may add, 
too much neglected species : the flowers are closely set together, 
forming a handsome cone-shaped head; the corolla monopetalous; 
the border divided into five large, unequal, segments, which are 
white, shaded with lake, and slightly tinged with green ; the 
upper and largest segments closely dotted with orange colored 
spots. The eye may here rest on, and admire, in my humble 
opinion, longer with delight, flowers thus delicately shaded, than 
on those gorgeous crimson colored varieties. 

The compost T would recommend to be made use of for the 
successful cultivation of this desirable shrub, is three parts good 
peat earth, the other part yellow loam, well blended together be- 
fore it is used; if to be planted in clumps, (and I would by no 
means plant them singly,) the soil should be taken away to the 
depth of one and a half feet, or, if two feet, all the better, and 
filled up with such a compost as proposed, not forgetting to tread 
it down solid; for if this is neglected, the compost, being light, 
will be sure to settle more than the operator may be aware of. 
The quantity of plants required will depend entirely on the ex- 
lent of ground prepared for this purpose; the plants ought to be 
set out from one to three feet apart, according to their size, and 
not less than twelve or eighteen in one clump: the reason of 
planting so many together, is, that they shelter each other through 
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the inclement season of the year; they therefore grow much bet- 
ter than when placed singly. A western aspect is the most eli- 
gible situation, if it can be obtained. 

Yours, &c. 

J. W. Russell. 
JHount Auburn, Cambridge^ August 1, 1837. 



Art. III. Some Account of the Echinocactus Eyriisxi, with a 
few observations upon the ManagemerU of the Cactdcea in gen- 
eral. By the Conductor. 

This exquisitely beautiful plant having flowered in two or 
three collections around Boston and New York, the present sea- 
son, we have thought that some account of it might prove inter- 
esting to our readers. We have not ourselves, for a long time, 
seen a flower which has so highly pleased us as one which ap- 
peared upon a plant in our collection the past month. It has 
been rather lately introduced, and is not yet generally found in 
collections of plants. 

The splendor and magnificence of many of the species, and 
particularly the new varieties of this tribe, is so well known, that 
it is unnecessary to remark upon them here; the C^reus speci- 
osissimus, Epiphyllum specidsum and truncktum, have been in- 
habitants of our green and hot-houses for a long period, and the 
former of them still ranks among the best which have ever been 
cultivated. Within a few years the E. Ackermani, Vandesta, 
Jenkins6nt, and a number of others, have been introduced or 
raised from seed by English amateurs, and the catalogue of spe- 
cies and varieties is now swelled to a considerable size. 

The genus C&ctus formerly included many plants which are 
now placed in other genera, and several of which are included in 
Echinocactus, a genus lately established by M. Otto and pre- 
served by De Candolle. Some confusion existed in regard to 
the proper place of several species, but they have finally had 
their respective stations in the diflerent genera assigned them. 

From an elaborate and able paper, entitled " Observations sur 
la famille des Cactuses," in the Annates de Fromont, for July, 
1830, by M. Turpin, we have gathered some account of the 
Echinoc&ctus Eyridsii; and as we believe it will be interesting, 
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we shall make some extracts from bis communication. He de- 
scribes the genus Ecbinoc&ctus and the species Eyridsii, accom- 
panying these descriptions with its history. 

The genus Echinocdctus, according to Mr. Turpin, holds a 
situation midway between Meloc&ctus and Cereus. The echi- 
nocactuses have a melon-formed stem, composed of a variable 
number of ribs or angles, upon which are disposed alternately 
and in a spiral form the eyes and buds, which are woolly, and 
set around with spines. So far they resemble the melocactuses; 
but they essentially differ in having their inflorescence more scat- 
tered, the tubes of the calyx covered with a large number of 
scales, by the multiplicity of their petals, and by the fruit, which is 
covered with scales, instead of being naked and smooth. " Noth- 
ing," he slates, " is more distinct among the new generas estab- 
lished than the melocactus, invariably crowned, as it were, by 
its conical spadix woolly and floriferous, and the echinocactus al- 
ways uncrowned, and with its inflorescence scattered." 

M. De Candolle, in his Prodomus^ gives the description of 
nineteen species of Echinocactus, but of which only six were 
known in a stale of inflorescence. Since the publication of that 
work, however, M. De Candolle received from M. le Dr 
Coulter, of Mexico, an invoice of living cactuses, and in a post- 
script in the supplement to his learned DissertcUion sur les Cac- 
tuses^ has given the description, in Latin, of a great number of 
species, among which are four new echinocactuses, which, at the 
time that paper was written, (1830,) made the whole number 
twenty-three. Among all the species described, not one. could 
be referred to the Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sii.* 

The history of the plant, as gathered from M. Turpin's pa- 
per, is as follows: — M. Alexander Eyries, of Havre, whose 
distinguished zeal for every thing which could subserve the sci- 
ence, and who is so well known to all naturalists, has not only 
been desirous to communicate to me this new species of echino- 
cactus, but has furthermore, with great politeness, furnished me 
with data touching the native habitat o^ this vegetable, and its 
introduction to the nurserymen of Havre. Not satisfied with 
that merely, M. A. Eyries has urged his generosity to the extent 
of sending me four young plants; the first designed for the Jar- 
din du Roi, the second for the Establishment Royal et horticole 
de I'Institut de Fromont, the third for M. Fulchiron, and the 
fourth for myself; in a word, of hastening as much as possible 
the ))ropagation and distribution of this beautiful species of the 
cactuses. 

" This cactus," says M. A. Eyries, in the communication ad- 

• In honor of M. Alexander Eyries, of Havre, to whom the author, 
M. Turpin, was indebted for a communication respecting this apecies. 
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dressed to M. Turpin, "was originally from Buenos Ayres:* 
a French sea captain brought two of the plants in 1827; one of 
them was given to one of his friends employed in the Bureaux 
de la douane, [custom-house,] the other to another of his friends, 
a captain like himself, who sent it to, or exchanged it with, a gar- 
dener of Ingouville. A short time after, this gardener made two> 
transverse sections of his plant, and sold me the superior part, 
which, having readily rooted, gave me flowers in abundance, 
and of tolerable size.f 

" The inferior and truncated portion remained in the hands of 
the gardener, and produced no flowers; but, in the wayjof in- 
demnification, he obtained, instead of flowers, at least thirty 
eyes, which developed themselves in so many distinct offsets, 
and could be easily separated from the parent plant. The plant 
restored to the person employed in the custom-house, attracted 
(by the beauty of its flowers,) the attention of an English gar- 
dener, who stated that he had not seen this species in England, 
and who noade very advantageous offers to obtain it, and by the 
force of his solicitations they gave him the superior part in ex- 
change for very beautiful plants which he sent from London. 
The inferior part remained with M. Bouthiller, an able horti- 
culturist of Havre, and has produced at this time some small 
plants, (aS'in the case of the gardener at Ingouville,) but not so 
abundantly." 

This account probably refers to the introduction of this spe- 
cies to France alone — as we find, in the text annexed to a figure 
of it, in the Botanical Register^ t. 1707, that it was presented 
to the London Horticultural Society some years previous to 
1834, by Sir John Lubbock, who procured it from Mexico. As 
it is figured, however, under the name of E. Eyriesn, which 
name, we infer, from M. Turpin's communication, was given by 
him, and as Dr. Lindley states that he does not find mention of 
this "remarkable species" in the treatises of either Martins, 
Link and Otto, or De CandoUe, it may be an error of his; and 
possibly it found its way into the British collections through the 
English gardener who purchased the plant mentioned in the his- 
tory of the species above. 

" At the moment," says M. Turpin, "that the last sheet of 
my dissertation upon the cactuses went to press, I received from 
M. le Chevalier Soulange Bodin a volume of the Transactions 
of the Prussian Horticultural Society^ (vol. 6th,) published at 

* He thinks also of the Island of Madeira. 
' t This operation ought to engage the attention of horticulturists, and 
induce them to multiply this most singular and beautiful of all cactuses. 
The melocactus is very rare in collections, but by sacrificing some, by 
cutting them transversely, maternal plants may be obtained from the 
inferior moiety. 
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Berlin, in which I found the description and a colored figure of 
a new species of Echinoc&ctus, under the name of £. oxygoaasy 
by M. M. Link and Otto." But this species, he adds, which 
grows in Brazil, and which resembles, in some respects, the 
Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sii, difiers essentially by its spines, whicb 
are three times as long, and brown instead of being black; by the 
scales or folicles of the calyx, which are brown, or of a rose 
color, and slightly tinted, instead of being of a purple or green- 
ish blackness, and furnished abundantly with long slender ^ray 
hairs; and, in a word, by their rose colored flowers and their 
yellow anthers, instead of a white flower and woolly white an- 
thers. The E. oxygdnous is, we believe, in some collections 
in this country, and we extract this account of it, that it may 
be readily known from the E. Eyri^sii. Mr. Sweetser, of Cam- 
bridgeport, has one which he received from France, under the 
name of E. Ottonu, which very much resembles the E. Eyri^stt. 
It may be oxyg6nus. Whether it was introduced into France 
and England at about the same time, or whether it was introduced 
to France alone, and from thence found its way to Britain, is of 
no great import; if the species is generally known under one 
name, it is sufficient. When in a state of inflorescence it can 
quickly be told from any of the other species. 

The first plants, we believe, that were ever received in this 
country, were a few brought out by Mr^ Boll, of the firm of 
Noe & Boll, florists, New York; and from them the present 
number of plants distributed over the country have been pro- 
cured. Most of the collections of any note in the vicinity of 
our large cities possess a plant or two, although it has not yet 
produced flowers in many of them. Plants have flowered 
with Messrs. Noe & Boll, in New York, and perhaps at other 
places: around Boston it has flowered, we believe, at two or 
three places, for the first time, this season. 

This species has been reported, like the C^reus grandiflo- 
rus, to expand its flowers only at night. It is properly a night 
flowering species, but very much unlike the C. grandifldrus^ 
whose flowers open at about 11 o'clock in the evening, and long 
before the dawn of day are closed, never to unfold again. Not 
so with the Echinocactus Eyri^sii; it remains in full bloom from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 

From our memoranda we give the following as the progress of 
our plant from the time its buds first became visible: — Sometime 
in the latter part of April there appeared, nearly on the top of 
the stem, two woolly protuberances, which we took to be the 
buds: they made very slow progress, and had not, until the mid- 
dle of June, attained more than four lines in length; they were 
then covered with long blackish-gray hairs, entirely enveloping 
the buds, which emerged therefrom about the first of July; in 
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tlie course of a few days one of tbem grew nearly an inch in 
length, and in another week (July 14th,) had attained its full 
size, and the flower expanded. It began to unfold about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, was fully expanded at nine o'clock in 
the evening, and continued so until three o'clock in the afternoon 
of the next day, when it gradually closed up, and in less than an 
hour the flower began to wilt and droop, and by night had en- 
tirely faded. It should however be remarked that our plant ac- 
cidentally fell out of the pot in April, and the soil was nearly all 
shaken from the roots; if this had not happened, it would proba- 
bly have opened several days sooner: the other bud soon after 
fell off without making any farther progress, probably owing to 
the cause just named. 

Of the great magnificence of this most superb species it seems 
scarcely necessary for us to say any thing at this time, after hav- 
ing so frequently noticed it: but our knowledge of the plant was 
from what we had read about it; and as we have seen the flower, 
we may be allowed to give some further account of it, from par- 
ticular observation. 

The flower measured, from the base of the tube to the tip of 
the petals, nine inches: its width at the top nearly four inches. 
The tube is funnel shaped, of a grayish-green, covered, at short 
distances, with tufts of blackish hairs. The petals are very nu- 
merous, lying in two rows, lanceolate, acuminate, reflexed at 
the edges, and of the most spotless and delicate white: the sta- 
mens are exceedingly numerous, a double portion of them being 
on one side, rising just above the top of the tube, where the pet- 
als diverge from. The anthers are of a pale straw color: the 
style is barely as long as the stamens, and could not be distinctly 
seen at a short distance, unless looking directly down into the 
flower: the stigma rayed. It exhales one of the most rich and 
delicious odors in the vegetable world, partaking, as M. Turpin 
remarks, of the fragrance of the orange flower and the Datura 
arborea; but to us it seems more agreeable and pleasant than the 
orange flower itself. No language can convey an idea of its 
heauty. 

Unlike its near ally, the Cereus speciosissimus, it possesses 
none of the gorgeousness of that fine species: its beauty is of 
another kind. Before the expansion of the shaggy looking buds, 
no one would look for the transcendant beauty of the flower, 
which, as it gradually developes itself by its unfolding petals, re- 
veals to eye one of the most exquisite forms, united with a 
snowy white complexion, which, for loveliness, surpasses any 
thing that can be imagined: Its purity of color and elegance 
of form seem too charming to gaze upon; and, as if aware of 
this, it closes ere its unexpected beauty is scarcely observed. It 
is figured in the Botanical Register^ X. 1707^ and in the Botanical 
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Magazine^ t. 3411; but neither of the plates can be considered 
any thing more than faint resemblances to the flower, whose ele- 
gance cannot be conveyed to paper. That in the Botanical 
Register is much the best, but it lacks symmetry of form, and 
both have not the pure white of its petals, which color, in flow- 
ers, it has always been found impossible to picture with any 
eflfect. 

As respects the cultivation of the Echinoc&ctus, it is the same 
as the other nearly allied genera. Our experience has of course 
not yet been sufficient to discern whether this species requires 
any difference of management. Our plant was potted in sandy 
loam and a small portion of peat, and it has made a fine growth, 
notwithstanding the injury which it received from the accident 
before mentioned. Undoubtedly it is of the easiest cultivation. 

In our second volume will be found several articles on the cul- 
tivation of the Cacticeae, by Mr. Russell, of Mount Auburn; 
but little can be added to his excellent remarks from our own 
practice. It has been our rule to grow the plants in a compost 
very similar to his, differing only in using, in the place of leaf 
mould, which he recommends, peat soil: the most important 
•point is to give a good drainage to the pots, and this can only be 
ceflTected by filling the pot to about one third of its depth with 
potsherds — coarse at the bottom, and finer ones on the top of 
these. Mr. RusselPs remarks upon the usual system of man- 
aging the various species, particularly during winter, which has 
bas been to keep the soil completely dried up, without scarcely 
a particle of moisture, are perfectly just ; we may add, too, that 
the rule almost universally adopted, of growing them in thesmall- 
cst sized pots, is as far from a proper mode of treating them, as 
'withholding from them judicious supplies of water. It will be 
seen, and, we suspect, with astonishment, in an extract from a 
late paper in the Horticultural Transactions^ (vol. I, part V,) 
which we shall give, that they are grown in large tubs! and with 
the greatest success. The old mode of treating this family, 
which we have always considered as destitute of their habit ra their 
native localities, is now nearly exploded, and the rational one of 
dlowing them both soil and moisture adopted. Many articles 
have appeared in the English Magazines upon their cultivatioir, 
but none of them appear to contain such excellent observations 
•as that which we have just referred to. It was communicated to 
the Horticultural Society by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. An- 
trobus, Bart., one of the best cultivators of the tribe around 
London. 

" The compost that I use is an equal quantity of light turfy 
loam and pigeon's dung, and one third sheep's dung, exposing 
the mixture to the mfluence of the summer's sun and winter's 
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frost, to mellow. When wanted for use, I add one third of san- 
dy peat, in both cases mixing them well together. 

*' I grow the young plants from February to July, in the forc- 
ing flower house, kept from 55° to 60** Fahrenheit; I afterwards 
remove them to a shelf in an airy situation in the green-house, 
exposed to the mid-day sun, giving them plenty of air and little 
water. The plants that I want to flower the following Septem- 
ber are placed in the forcing house, in the first week in Decem- 
ber, giving them very little water for the first ten days, and grad- 
ually increasing the water as the plants advance in growth. About 
the first of February I stop all the young shoots, which soon be- 
come well ripened; from this time I decrease the quantity of 
water, until they become quite dry, in order to throw the plants 
into a state of rest; in the beginning of March I replace them in 
a cold shady situation in the green-house, keeping them quite dry 
until the following June, when I put them again into the forcing 
bouse, treating them as before. For plants to flower in August, 
I place a quantity more in the forcing house the first week in 
January, treating them the same as those for September, only 
they are put to rest in the green-house a fortnight sooner, and re- 
placed in the forcing house one week sooner. 

" The first flowering plants are put in the forcing house the 
end of January, and will come into flower about the middle of 
March. When these plants have done flowering, and are re- 
moved from the drawing-room or green-house, I prune away most 
of the old shoots that have flowered, so that the plants are fur- 
nished regularly with young shoots for flowering the ensuing 
year; these plants are also placed in the forcing house for ten 
days, to ripen the young wood and dry up the moisture, and are 
put at rest in the green-bouse, as usual: such plants will flower a 
second time in October; others, put in the forcing house the 
middle of February, will flower about the end of April; if these 
are pruned and dried, and put to rest as before, they will flower 
a second time, in November, and so on in proportion. I repot 
them at all seasons, whenever the plants may require it, always 
observing to keep the pots well drained with potsherds, that the 
moisture may pass off readily. This process may be consid- 
ered troublesome; but superior growth and abundance of flowers 
amply repay the care bestowed. By the above treatlnent, the 
C^reiis speci6sus and Jenkinsdni have generally produced from 
ninety to a hundred fine expanded flowers at one year old. The 
plants that I brought befoire the Society [May 21, 1833,] were 
about two years old; the C. speciosus bore two hundred flowers, 
C. speciosissimus seventy-two, and C. Jenkiqsoni one hundred 
and ninety -four. I prefer growing them in wooden tubs [!], 
with wire stakes fixed to the tub, to the usual mode, of support- 
ing them by stakes driven into the ball of the plant, which, 
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I consider, injures the fibre, and makes the plant appear un- 
sightly." 

A new way of growing the plants is mentioned by Mr. Pax- 
ton, in the M(igazine of Botany, as practised by him at Chats- 
worth. '' The plants were turned out of their pots, and all the 
loose earth removed from them; a small quantity of turfy peat 
was placed round each root, the whole covered with moss, about 
two inches thick, and then neatly tied up with small tarred twine. 
The plants were then suspended, in an inverted position, from 
the rafters of a plant stove, and they were syringed twice a day 
through the growing season: they grew admirably; in three 
months the roots had protruded through the moss so much as to 
require a second coat of moss. This experiment was commenced 
in February, and in the course of the season the whole of the 
plants, with the exception of the pereskias, produced bloom, 

some of them two or three times Epiphyllum truncktum, 

thus treated, is a most beautiful object, and may be had in flower 
throughout the season." The following species were subjected 
to the experiment: — ^Epiphyllum speci6sum, trunc&tum, Acker- 
m&nt, and splendidum; C^reus speciosissimus and flagelliformis; 
several rhipsalises and pereskias. The temperature of the house, 
when the plants are in a growing state, is kept from 55° to 65**; 
but when the young shoots are matured they are removed to a 
lower temperature, from 40** to 50°, where they are allowed to 
stand until they are wanted to flower, when they are taken back 
to their former habitation. 

We should be glad to see this experiment tried by some of 
our amateurs; the plants would have a unique appearance when 
in full bloom — and, suspended from the rafters, would resemble 
epiphytes, which are now so fashionable among the amateurs and 
nobility of England. 

The propagation of the different species is simple and easy: 
a cutting taken off at almost any season of the year, and laid by 
a week or two, to heal up the wound, and then potted, will gene- 
rally root and send up new shoots in the course of a few weeks. 
The cuttings should be put into the same soil as recommended 
for the plants, and should be rather sparingly watered till they 
begin to grow. Afterward they require the same treatment as 
established plants. The Echinoc&ctus produces offsets very 
slo\dy; but if old plants are cut transversely, as practised by 
the French gardener mentioned in the extract from M. Turpin's 
paper, an abundance will be the result. 

All the smaller kinds may be grafted successfully' on the strong- 
er ones, as the C^reus triangularis and speciosissimus; the Epi- 
phyllum truncktum grafted on the former is said to be an elegant 
object when in bloom. We have given an account of some 
plants managed in this way at p. 272-3. Mr. Wilder has a few 
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Slants grafted in this manner, and, as will be seen in another page, 
Ir. Haggerston, at Belmont Place, has also grafted a large plant 
of C. triangularis with more than fifty scions of nearly hdf as 
many sorts. 

The production of new varieties from seed is beginning to at- 
tract the attention of our amateurs and nurserymen. Mr. Hogg, 
of New York, has a number of seedlings, raised, we believe, 
from the speciosissimus. Mr. Feast, of Baltimore, has raised 
several new varieties, which are said to be very splendid. The 
field for practice is extensive, and the tribe an interesting one; and 
it would not surprise us to see the present catalogue of species and 
varieties in a few years extended to a great length, by the addi- 
tion of magnificent varieties of exclusively American production. 
Several of the tribe are well adapted for cultivation in parlors, 
especially in those that are warmed by Anthracite coal, which 
gives out such a dry heat as to injure nearly all otlier plants. 
The Epiphyllum speci6sum is now considerably cultivated as a 
parlor inhabitant, and the other species may be as easily man- 
aged as that. The temperature during winter is fully sufficient 
for the developement of the flowers, and in summer the open air 
is the most proper place in which they can be put. Epiphyllum 
trunc&tum is exquisite for this purpose, as it begins to flower in 
the fall, and continues in bloom till nearly midwinter; it is soon 
succeeded by others, until the Echinocactus Eyri^sii appears in 
July. We hope that more attention will be given to the tribe 
by admirers of parlor plants, as we are well assured that they will 
more amply repay their trouble than any other family. At some 
future time we intend to give a list of all the fine species and va- 
rieties of the CactJtce© really worth growing, so that any one 
wishing to make a selection will have something to guide him in 
choosing the best and most valuable. The length of this article 
has necessitated us to omit such at this time. 



Art* IV. MHces of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^ s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
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and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, S$, plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis^ 8 Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss. 6d. colored, Ss. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A,, 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 23. Gd, each. 

The Horticultural Journal ^ Florist^ s Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

DiCOTFLEDONOUSj PoLYPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Kanunculdcece, 

£>ELPHI'NIUM 
iDteriH^dinni ^iton VariMt Larkspur. A hnrdy perennlnl plant ; ppowinp fix or sevm 

feet hii;b ; wild blu« flowers ; appealing in June ; propagated by seeds and division oftbe 

roou. Bot. Rpc., J9r.3. 
D, alpiniim of H''ald<tein and KUaUM, from Hnngary, D, elAtum of many authors, Z>. pal- 

matifiduiii of De CaiiduUCf in part, and probably of some others. 

'' One of the commonest of all perennials in the botanic gar- 
dens, [of England,] where it grows six or seven feet high, in 
rich soil, and forms a beautiful object, if allowed to spring among 
bushes which partially support the branches, and prevent tlieir 
being broken by the wind." Described with a tall branching 
stem, glaucous at the upper part, and either downy or smooth 
towards the ground; leaves having a palmated figure, with from 
three to seven deep incised lobes, and either hairy or perfectly 
smooth, their petiole being round; smooth, glaucous, branched or 
simple racemes of flowers, of a blue color, which is either deep, 
or so pale as to be almost white; and a total absence of hairs 
from all parts connected with the flowers, except the disk of tlie 
two-lobed petals. These characters include a variety of plants 
found fi*om the Pyrenees to Kamschatka, designated by botanists 
under various names, but which all belong to one and the same spe- 
cies. Dr. Lindley states that botanic gardens swarm with spe- 
cific names, all belonging to little varieties, "which those who 
judge of the vegetable kingdom by its appearance in the mas- 
querade warehouse of a gardener, or who are not aware that a 
difTerence and a distinction must not be confounded, actually be- 
lieve to be so many natural species." To figure all such would 
be a waste of time and paper; and only those which are striking 
enough to render a mistake about them probable will be given. 
It should be grown togetlier with the niontanum and the other 
well known species and varieties. (Bot. Reg.^ June.) 



figured in the London Flor, and BoU Magazines, ShII 
Onagrdcem. 

£UCHA£I'JU1 UU (froni cvJbtm, In the aeiiM of agreeable: in allusion to tbe appeanuioe of 
this plant F.sciur & Meyer) 
concJknnum Fucker 9l Metfer Neat Eucbaridium. An annual plant; growing a foot high; 
wiih lilac colored flowers; appearing in sammer: a native of Califurnia: introduced In 
1836. Bot. Reg.. 1969. 

" Although not to be compared with Cl&rkfa pulcb^Ua in 
point of beauty, it is a neat and by no means weedy plant, and 
perfectly hardy.'* In habit very similar to the Clarkta, to which 
it is allied, but rather more erect in its growth. It flowers about 
six weeks from the time of sowing the seed. Found near the 
Russian colony of Ross, in New California, and sent to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society's garden from that of the Imperial at 
St. Petersburgh. Worthy of introduction to our gardens. {Bot. 
Reg,y June.) 

FabdcecB or Legumindsce, 

DILLWY'SIA 
glycinifdlia GWcxno-Uaved Dillwynia. A green-honse plant ; growing three or four feet 
hiph ; with yellow and pnrple flowers ; appearine tn February and March ; propagated by 
cuttings; grown in peat, loam and sand. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 99. 

One of the most interesting and beautiful of Australian plants. 
The flowers are purple, and are disposed in terminal racemes. 
The habit of the plant is slender, with rather procumbent stems 
and linear ovate brownish leaves. It was introduced to English 
collections five or six years since, and flowered first in the nur- 
sery of Mr. Knight of Chelsea. Like all the Australian plants, 
very few of which are yet found in the gardens of this country, 
it. is rather difficult of cultivation, though in a much less degree 
than many others, and the following valuable information on their 
growth, supplied by Mr. Paxton, will not be out of place here. 
After stating that the subject of these remarks thrives well in 
sandy heath mould, with a very little loam, placed in an airy sit- 
uation in a cool green-house, or pit where the frost is merely ex- 
cluded, he continues, '^in watering, it is well to observe that 
caution so necessary to the growth of all Australian plants; for 
it is clear to us, that the many instances of indifferent success in 
cultivating plants from that part of the world are almost exclu- 
sively owing to injudicious watering. Many of our most valua- 
ble green-house plants, if once suffered to flag or droop, will 
rarely recover without the loss of some of the leaves, or a por- 
tion of the shoots, and, sad to say, in many instances the plants 
die: oftentimes bad soil and careless potting are the causes of languor 
and ill heahh in some; still, plants in this state, if carefully shifted 
into suitable compost, are very often found to recover; but when 
once an indication of sickness arising from immoderate watering 
is seen, death is almost a certain consequence. The compost 
which is in general used for Australian plants, comprises peat, 
loam, and sand, in different proportions. In our judgment, one 
part of peat should never be employed to less than two parts of 
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loam; and if both peat and loam contain a good portion of sand 
in themselves, little besides need be added. In some instances 
it is not necessary to use loam in the composition at all, and it 
now and then happens that less peat than loam is required; but 
whether the proportions are necessarily equal or unequal, it is 
always best to incorporate such a quantity of sand as will be suf- 
ficient to keep the whole from binding or setting in the pot. In 
potting it is essential to pack the soil close down by the side of the 
old ball, by pressing it with the hand or potting stick; for if suf- 
fered to remain hollow or slack, the roots do not thrive. The 
pots should always be well drained at the bottom, in order to let 
the water pass freely. Water should not be administered when 
the soil appears full of moisture, or when it feels in the least 
soddened, especially during winter." These excellent hints ap- 
ply to all the delicate fibrous rooted plants, such as ericas, &c., 
and should be read and re-read, to impress upon the memory the 
importance of judicious repotting and watering. 

The drawing was taken from a fine specimen furnished by 
Messrs. Luco'mbe, Pince & Co., of Exeter, in whose collec- 
tion it flowered, in February last. (Pax. Mag. Bot.y June.) 

The purple Laburnum. — Much has been written in the Eng- 
lish periodicals within a year or two in respect to a new variety 
of the laburnum, with purple or scarlet blossoms, sent from France 
under the name of Cytisus JLaburnum coccineum. Like all new 
things, everybody was eager to get it, so much was expected 
from it. Those who knew the tricks of foreign dealers cau- 
tioned their friends against allowing their expectations to be too 
sanguine. Plants sold rapidly, and the flowers from them were 
looked after with great interest. Dr. Lindiey states that it is 
"needless to describe the disappointment that was felt " when 
the scarlet laburnum first produced its dull, dingy, dirty purple 
clusters. *' And yet, what else could have been anticipated.' 
for it was well known that the origin of the variety was between 
C. purpiireus and C. Laburnum. Surely nothing better ought to 
have been expected from an intermixture so monstrous in regard 
to the habit of the two parents, and so unpromising as their col- 
ors." The specimen figured is pretty, having long pendant ra- 
cemes of dull purple and yellow flowers. It certainly would be 
an ornament to the pleasure ground, though not equal to the C 
Ziabumum. (Bot. Reg.y June.) 

'Euphorbikce^. 

POINSBTT/jf Graham (In complfment to the Hon. J. R. Poinsett, of SouUi Carolina, who 
introduced it from Mexico to the gardena of tbii coantr}'.) 
pulch^rrima BeautiAil Poinsettla. A atove ahnib ; growing aix or eight feet high ; with 
brilliant scarlet bractea ; appearini in January or February ; propasnted by cuttings : grown 



brilliant scarlet bractea ; appearini in January or February; propasated by cuttings : grown 
in sandy loam and vegetable mould ; a native of Mexico, nx. Mae. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 97. 
Synonymea : £upb6rbia pulch^rrima WUkU E. Poina^Oia of the gardens. 

Information respecting the new generic name of this beautiful 
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plant is given in our II, pp. 259, 295 and 417, and also in seve* 
ral places in our first and second volumes. It is too well known 
to require any additional remarks. But as a correspondent has 
asked for the specific character and distinctions which separate 
it from the Linnaean Uuphorbia, (vol. II, p. 436,) we annex 
the following^ furnished by Dr. Graham for the BoU Mag. 

" Generic Character. — Involuerum four-pieced. Flowers partially 
stalked, naked. Male flowers in two parts, one stamined. Female flow- 
ere solitary. Germen three-lobed. UvtUum solitary, with single lobes. 

" Speeifie Character. — Shrub erect, ramous: branches round, young 
shoots bluntly four-angled, green, glabrous, hollow. Leaves scattered, 
occasionally opposite, spreading, petiolate, ovate-elliptical, rubacute, 
sinuated, veinea, soft and pubescent on both sides, bright green above, 
paler below. Petioles furrowed above. Braeteoe similar in shape to 
the leaves, but aggregated, at the extremities of the branches, and splen- 
did vermilion color, paler below. * Cymes terminal, subtrifid, at length 
falling off at a joint m the common footstalk. Involucres on short foot- 
stalks, articulated at the base, green, ovate orbicular, toothed, marked 
by five sutures on the outside, with which, alternate on the inside, five 
falcate processes, beginning with the narrow extremities at the mouth 
of the involucre, and, adherinf^ to this, with their backs becoming grad- 
ually broader below, passing mwards, and attached to an elevation in 
the centre, they divide the lower part of the involucre into five distinct 
cells, and supporting on their edges erect fimbriae, they divide the upper 
part also, but less completely. Teeth of the involucre numerous, col- 
ored like the bracteas, woolly on the inside, connivent. Appendages 
single, on the outside of the mvolucre, towards the axis of the cyme, 
round, entire, peltate, folded in the middle, so as to appear two-lipped, 
nectariferous; four yellow teeth placed around the mouth of the invo- 
lucre, are abortive appendages. Male flowers about fourteen, in two 
rows in each loculament, and rising from its base, erect, petiolate, na- 
ked, monandrous, mixed with chaffs, (abortive male flowers?) which 
are woolly at the apex, and occasionally tinged red there. Petioles 
colorless, as long as the involucre. Filament red. Jinthers two-lobed, 
lobes divaricated, so that those which are next each other in the two 
rows overlap, opening at a deep furrow along their outside. Pollen 
granules yellow, lenticular. Female flowers solitary, centra], on a short 
Btout pedicle, naked. Germen three-lobed, each lobe emarginate; style 
wanting (?), ovule solitary in each lobe. These appearances I describe 
as I saw them, but the female flowers were probably imperfect, more 
enlarged, projected beyond the involucre, nor produced seed; but, after 
a while, a small number of the male flowers, having been perfected, and 
protruded beyond their involucre, this became yellow, and operated as 
the articulation, near the base of the footstalk, the bractese for some 
time remaining, and then the whole cyme dropped at the articulation in 
the conmion peduncle,^' 

As regards its cultivation, though an article will be found in 
vol. II, p. 58, Mr. Paxton states that "it grows well in a hot- 
stove, potted in good open, rather sandy, loam, mixed with a 
little reduced dung or vegetable mould, and in order to keep it 
in a clean free-growing state, it requires plenty of water at the 
roots, and frequently to be carefully syringed all over the leaves 
and branches; this will encoutage the latter to swell, and the for- 
mer to develope, the result of which will be large, healthy, high 
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colored bractese, at the termination of every branch." It is ea- 
sily propagated, and should be in every stove collection. Noth- 
ing can excel the beauty of a large plant, with every branch ter- 
minated with its superb scarlet bracteae, twenty inches across. 
The finest specimens that we have ever seen were those grown 
by our correspondent, Mr. Mackenzie, of Lemon Hill, late the 
residence of H. Pratt, Esq., Philadelphia. (Pax. Mag. Bot.j 
June.) 

DlCOTTLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlaNTS. 

^ricdcecR. 

LEUCOTHOE D. Don (A poetic name.) 
florib6nda BnruHe fiotoered Leucotboe. A green-houfle plnnt; (rrowing eight or ten feet 
high ] with white flowers; appearing in March and April ; a native of Georgia; cuitiva- 
ted in sandy peat ; propagated by layers or seeds ; introduced in 1811. Pax. Mug. Dot., 
Vol. rv, p. 101. 
Synonyine: Andr6meda floribdnda. 

A beautiful green-house shrub ; a native of the mountains of 
Georgia, from whence it was introduced to England. Its habit 
is similar to our more common andromedas, but the flowers of 
this species " which are of a snowy whiteness, literally cover 
the plant." In England the buds are formed in the fall, and re- 
main unopened until the ensuing spring, "when about March or 
April they begin to expand, and assume that exquisite whiteness 
which forms so striking and beautiful a contrast with its own and 
other surrounding foliage." The flowers appear in axillary and 
terminal racemes, forming large panicles. It continues in flower 
upwards of six weeks. 

Mr. 'Paxton states, that "though considered quite hardy in 
England, it has been, at Chatsworth, treated in the green-house, 
where, in consequence of the flowers existing in an unopened 
state through the winter, it appears to us as the only place in 
which they are likely to be brought to perfection." In the open 
ground the shoots are liable to be damaged by early frosts. It 
requires a liberal supply of water when in a growing stale, if 
standing in a pot. Rather dif&cult of propagation, the best mode 
being by seeds. Although it has been in British collections for 
upwards of twenty years, it is still a rare plant, and commands a 
high price. We believe they have been imported into this coun- 
try at the enormous rate of £2, 10s. each. We are happy to 
see such a zeal manifested for the plants of this* tribe; but it 
seems a waste of expense to import plants from abroad at such 
a price, when they can be procured in abundance at home. It 
should, however, be in the collections of all lovers of heatlis and 
other ericaceous plants. (Pax. Mag. Bot.y June.) 
SchrophularidceoR. 

EEHMA'NN/jA Liboach (An unezplaiiied name.) 

cbin^nsis Fischer Sc Meyer Chinese Rehmannia. A erpen>houw plant; growing two feet 
high ; flowers parple ; appearing In Jaly ; a native of the north of China, readily multi- 
plied by cuttings. Hot. Reg., 1960. 

Synonymes : DigltAUs glutindsa Ooste. Ger&rdia glutln^M Bmnge Robm&niiia glatlndM 
ZJioedi 
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Of no great beauty, although great expectations were formed 
of it, from the reputed size of the flowers before it was intro- 
duced to England. It is perennial, with obovate, dentate leaves, 
and terminal spikes of dull purple tubulous flowers. It was re- 
ceived from the Imperial Garden at St. Petersburg, in 1835, 
and flowered in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
in 1836. {Bot. Reg.y June.) 

Hydroledcece. 

WIGA'ND/j? Kunth (Named in compliment to John Wigand, a biahop of Pomerania.) 
caracasAna Humh. Bonpl. and KmUh Caraccaa Wigandia. A stove abrub ; growing about 
six feet high ; with lilac colored flowers; appearing at difliereDt periods ; a native of the 
Caraccaa. Bot. Keg., 1966. 

A rather interesting shrub, with terminal panicles of delicate 
lilac blossoms, which continue to open in succession for a great 
length of time. It was originally found in Caraccas, at the Que- 
brada of Cotecita, at the height of 2880 feet above the level of 
the sea, and introduced to the Royal Garden at Berlin, from 
whence it was sent to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
in ^hose collection it flowered. (Bot. Reg.y June.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

•dman/ZZid&ces. 

HABRA'NTHUS "^ 

gracilifdliua var. BoothuiitiM Herb. Mr. Booth's slender-{^av«(f Habranthus. A green-boase 
or frame bulb ; growing aboat eight inches high ; with bright pink flowers ; appearing in 
October -, a native of Haldonado, in South America \ cultivated in loam, peat and sand. 
Bot. Reg., 19G7. 

A beautiful variety, with delicate pale pink flowers, appearing 
in October, and continuing in beauty eight or ten days. The 
flowers are solitary, nodding, on a round, purplish colored pe- 
duncle. 

Mr. Booth, who sent Dr. Lindley the drawing and descrip- 
tion, states that the bulb is half hardy, only requiring protection 
from frost; that it thrives pretty well in a mixture of loam, peat and 
sand, although he has not yet been able to increase it. Equally 
as beautiful as the other species. (Bot. Reg.^ June.) 

We have now in flower H. Andersdni and robustus, both very 
handsome, and somewhat similar in appearance to the one above 
noticed. Several bulbs have expanded two or three flowers 
each. 

Orchiddcex. 

EPmE'NDRUM 
noctbrnum var. latifdlinm Lindl. BrwA-leavfd nlglit-«meZZtii^ Epidendram. A stove epi- 
phyte ; growing a font h'gh ; with white flowers ; appearing In September ; a native of 
Martinique. But. Re(:., 1961. 

*' The original Epid^ndrum noctdrnum was found by Jacquin, 
filling the mountainous woods of Martinique with its fragrance at 
night, and is now common in our hot-houses." The present 
subject flowered in the collection of the t)uke of Devonshire, 
at Chatsworth, in iSeptember last; it diflfers from the species in 
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its larger flowers and broader leaves. Beyond the fragrance its 
blossoms possess, it has no great claitns upon the admirer of the 
orchideous family. Common in English collections. {Bot. Rtg,^ 
June.) 

BOLBOPHY'L(.UM 
cocnlniim lAndl, Cocoanut Bolbophyllum. A stove epiphyte; Kroitring a foot high; with 
flesh colored flowers ; appearing in January ; a native of Sierra Leone. Hot. Reg., 1964. 

*' Related to B. recurvum, tetragonum, and the others in their 
neighborhood, but is readily known by the pale flesh colored 
flowers, the serrated petals and the concave lip, delicately ciliated 
towards its base." The flowers, which are small, are produced 
on a long, erect and graceful spike, presenting a pretty appearance 
when in bloom. Introdyced from Sierra Leone, where it g^ows 
on the cocoanut palm. Flowered both in the collection of the 
Messrs. Loddiges and Mr. Bateman, in January, 1835. {BoL 
Rtg,^ June.) 



Art. V. CaJh at Gardens and Nurseries. 

Belmont Place, Mr, Gushing^ s. — jSimt* Id. The grounds at this place 
are fast filling up with the growth of the various new trees and shrubs 
which have been planted within the two past years. The belt of ever- 
greens bordering the lawn, next to the main road, together with the va- 
rious clumps upon it, have made an excellent growth, and present a 
vigorous and healthy appearance. In the rear of the splendid range of 
houses, near the forcing ground, some Scotch larches, balsams, firs, 
yews, &.C., which were planted on a small triangular spot, have made 
stronger shoots than any that we ever saw. The Scotcn larch should 
be generally introduced into the gardens of this country; it is a beauti- 
ful tree, of a graceful habit, and a rapid grower ; it is perfectly hardy, 
none of the shoots on those at Mr. Cushing's having been affected m 
the least by the severity of our winters. 

In passing through the range of green-houses, &c., we were much 
pleased at the well kept order of each department. The graperies were 
Dearing good crops of fruit, for young vmes which have been planted 
out only one year. Mr. Haggerston tried an experiment the past 
spring, to retard the crop of one of the graperies as much as possible. 
His method was as follows : — early in the spring, before the weather 
was warm, the sashes of the roof were covered with boards, to exclude 
the rays of the sun: the border was also covered, to prevent the earth 
from becoming heated, otherwise the sashes covered with boards would 
have been of no use, as the sun's rays, acting upon the soil, would set the 
sap in motion, and the eyes would have immediate!}^ broken ; the grapery 
was kept shut up close. This covering was continued until the vines 
showed symptoms of breaking their buds: the whole was then removed, 
and the vmes treated in the same manner as in the adjoining grapery. The 
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result has been fully equal to Mr. Haggerston's auticipations; the grapes 
in the grapery where no fire was used, and where the vines were al- 
lowed as much air and light as possible, are now just beginning to color, 
while the berries on the clusters of those in the one wKich the experi- 
ment of retarding was tried upon, are but little larger than peas — at 
least three weeks behind the former. Possibly it may require fire heat 
to ripen them off. By pursuing this experiment, which, Mr. Haggers- 
ton informs us he intends to, the vines will be retarded another fortnight 
next season, the same time the next year, and in the same manner eve- 
ry year, until, he thinks, their bearing season will have been completely 
reversed. We are not confident that retarding can be performed be- 
yond a certain time by this mode: we are well aware that forcing by 
using fire heat three or four weeks sooner, each season, than the pre- 
ceding one, will reverse the season of bearing j it is easy to create heat, 
but it is hard to prevent the vines from starting during the hot weather 
of our summers, unless other means are resorted to than merely cover- 
ing the borders of, and the sashes en, graperies where they are grown, ^ 
with boards. The air of graperies might be kept cool enough to pre- ' 
vent vegetation from proceeding, by occasionally putting in quantities 
of ice, covering the sashes with boards, keeping the doors closed, and 
by covering the border to a good depth with tan; in this manner we are 
not certain but what the object of^ reversing their season of bearing 
might be wholly effected, but by no other method. We shall look, 
however, to Mr. Haggerston's experiment, with much interest. The 
wood for next year's crop is exceedingly large and well grown. 

In one of the stoves, (both of \fhich have in fact become pineries,) 
are upwards of eighty pines in a fruiting state, and some have already 
began to swell off, as the term is when they begin to color; there are 
six kinds now ripening, among which are the black Antigua, Provi- 
dence, anti Globe: the former are already of tolerable size, and will un- 
doubtedly arrive at the weight of six or eight pounds. It is gratifying 
to see such a fine number of plants^ and we may date the present time 
as the commencement of the taste for growing this *^ king of fruits," as 
It has been justly and truly denominated. In the other stove the pit is 
full of succession plants, which will . produce a better crop, than the 
present one, next year; the plants look very'well, are entirely free from 
the scale or any other insect, and are growing vigorously. Pines are 
easier to grow than cucumbers, when forced, and we hope that every 
gentleman who is fond of fine fruit will possess a pinery. 

We had nearly forgot to notice one or two fine specimens of grapes 
in pots which were standing in one of the graperies; the grapes were 
ripe some time since, and Mr. Haggerston informed us he was reserv- 
ing them for exhibition the ensuing month. We certainly never saw a 
finer crop upon the same amount of wood; some of the clusters would 
weigh, we snould judge, at least one and a half pounds. Grapes, from 
vines in pots, have been cut here ever since the month of April. Two 
dwarf apple trees, in pots, had each a fine large fruit upon them. 

In the green-house we found but little that was interesting at this 
season, although most of the stove plants had been removed into it; 
the pines requiring a high heat to ripen off the fruit, it was found neces- 
sary to remove the plants, which usually remain there during the sum- 
mer. Passifidra Rermesina, since last winter, has attained a consid- 
erable height, and had several flowers expanded : it is the finest of the 
lobed-leaved species, excelling the racem6sa. Amarylh'« Belladdnna, 
several pots of, was in bloom, having thrown up their flower stems 
rather prematurely. A number of plants of Trevirkno coceinea were 
the prettiest ornaments of the green-house. Stap^lta grandifi6ra was 
expanding several flowers. Alstrcemdria Pelegrma was beautifully in 
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bloom. Intermixed with the other plants, and placed at intervals on the 
sta^e, were a great number of plants of LobMia ftilgens; these, with 
their numerous spikes of brilliant scarlet blossoms stretching above the 
surrounding foliage, had an exceedingly showy appearance : this is what 
we have been urging upon amateurs and gardeners; the green-house 
may be made as much a place of ornament in summer as in winter, 
and instead of the bare shelves and stages, present one mass of living 
verdure, covered with the varied hues that the open garden presents 
when in its greatest splendor. A species of Nerin^, probably Is . ailrea 
Sweety with yellow flowers, was very superb; N. cortisca had been 
most brilliantly in bloom, a week or two previous. The hibiscuses were 
flowering profusely. Wistkrta Consequana has been planted out here 
since our last visit, and is trained up the raf\er8; it has already made a 
fine growth, and may possibly flower the ensuing year. 

Among the few flowering plants remaining in the stove were the /po- 
msB^a panicul^ta, Combr^tum purpilreum, J^'mphee^a cierillea, and Chi- 
nese nibiscuses: the combretumwas superbly m blossom; one or two 
capsules of seed were formed, and Mr. Hagc:erston was in hopes to 
ripen them. On the old plant of C^reus triangularis here, trained to the 
back wall, has been ^rafled a great number of scions of about all the 
species and varieties m the collection; the scions all look finely, and, we 
have no doubt, will every one grow; if they do, the plant will have a 
singular and splendid appearance, from the varied size and color of the 
blossoms. Since our last notice (p. 373,) of the practice of grafting in 
England, several amateurs have been induced to try the experiment. 
Grafting is easily performed, and thQ C. triangularis grows rapidly, pro- 
ducing fine stocks in one season. 

Passing round the garden, we noticed in front of the large range of 
houses, and bordering the walk, a row of mignonette extending the 
whole length, the fragrance from which filled the garden; Jhis is the 
"hianner in which this delightfully odoriferous plant should be treated — 
^a'plant or two is little better than none: it should be sown in large 
'patches. Dahlias have not been planted out here so abundantly this 
season^ as heretofore; but what plants we saw were blooming more pro- 
'rtjl^y \han they did last year. We were sorry to see that Mr. Gushing 
Ifad Ipss roots planted than, usual, when the new varieties are so much 
'superior to those of last year; but, owing to the soil, or some other 
^ause, they have not flowered so well as they ought to have done, and this 
\s, we presume, one reason. There were some fine new pentstemons 
in bloom, which were raised from seeds received from Mrs. Marryat. 

The American shrubs here, which we have noticed before, are looking 
excellently, and many of the rhododendrons, laurels, rhodoras, azaleas, &c. 
are making fine buds for next season; the magnolias, as well as the oth- 
ers, have made strong and vigorous growths: in a year or two the bor- 
der will present one mass of evergreen foliage. Eveiy amateur should 
see these plants, as we are sure it would be the means of inducing them 
to pay more attention to them. The roses planted out in the spring on 
part of the westerly wall border have covered the ground with some of 
the most luxuriant shoots we ever saw. One of tne finest displays of 
blossoms may be expected next season. 

In the kitchen garden, adjoining the wall, Mr. Haggerston showed us 
a plantation of young plants of the Maclilra aurantiaca, or osage or- 
ange, which, as soon as they acquire a little size, will be set out as a 
hedge. An opportunity will then be afforded of testing its hardiness 
and adaptness to our chmate as a hedge plant; they were growing well, 
and some of them were two feet or more high. The grounds through- 
out were in high keeping. 

Oakley Place, Wm. FratVs, — We called here mostly to see the 
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grapes, of which Mr. McLennan has a heavy crop, for the age of the 
vines; some of the clusters were very heavy, and the whole Were well 
colored and well flavored. They certainly do credit to his sood man- 
agement. We tasted of a kind called the Muscadine, which appear- 
ed to he different from the sweet water: it was exceedingly rich and 
sweet. 

In the garden the dahlias are here the main flowers, and they were 
doing well; the collection does not embrace very many of the rare sorts, 
but mostly the good ones of the older varieties, such as the Countess 
of Liverpool, Dennist, &c. &c. A row of Gladiolus nataMnsis was 
very showy, with from two to four spikes of flowers to each bulb. Sev- 
eral plants of that new and superbly rich annual, the Calli6psis tinct6- 
ria var. atrosanguinea, were the most attractive things in the border — 
glistening, in the sun, like precious gems; it is truly one of the greatest 
acquisitions that has been made to our annuals. Many other pretty 
herbaceous plants were in flower, but we had no time to notice them 
particularly. The garden looked neat and clean. 

Mr, Sweetser^s Garden, — The principal show now is the dahlias, 
which are coming on in all their splendor. A magnificent yellow one of 
this year is the Golden Sovereign. Napoleon (puce,) and Duke of 
Bedford (purple,) are also brilliant self colored ones. Before the close 
of the dahlia season we shall notice several of the best which have 
come out this year. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L General Notieee, 

Value of Specific Character e, — M. Wiegmann, in a letter addressed 
to the conductor of the botanical periodical called the Flora, communi- 
cates some observations which he nas made on this subject. The results 
which he obtained are not at all favorable to the opinion of those authors 
who elevate to the rank of a species slight dinerences in form, com- 
monly produced by the influence of the climate or the locality. Some 
genera, of which many species are cultivated in gardens, such as Ve- 
r6nica, Ferb6scum, l^elphinium, Thalictrum, &c., contain many spe- 
cies of which the native country is unknown. Certainly, however, the 
change which culture produces, and the numerous hybrids, to the pro- 
duction of which botanic gardens are so favorable, from the proximity 
of the species of a genus, may easily explain the origin of some hun- 
dreds or species in our catalogues. 

In 1833, the author saw a plant of ^lium C^pa bearing a bulb in the 
place of seeds. In the following spring he planted the bulb; and his 
astonishment was great when he saw, shortly aAer, springing up in his 
garden, w^llium proHferum of Schrader and Sprengel, with a naked, 
flexible, weak stem, a proliferous umbel, and barren flowers on long 
footstalks. M. Wiegmann cites the numerous forms of /Vis obtained 
by M. Berg; alnd the multiplicity of calceolarias, and other ornamental 
plants, as examples of these pseudo-species. 

To this we may add the fact stated by M. Soyer-Willemet, {Bon Col' 
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tivateur,Dec.., 1835,) that various forms were obtaiDcd from the seeds 
of Fdchsf'a ^lob6sa. 

M. Wicgmann, in noticing the results obtained by M. Koch from the 
cultivation of seeds of Tar&xacum palustre, (which results are commu- 
nicated in Ann. des Scien, Nat., ii^ p. 119,) informs us that similar ex- 
periments made by him in 1828 furnished the same results; but that he 
was unwilling to publish them, fearing lest his observations should have 
been incorrectly made. The seeds of JVfyosdtis sylv&tica Ehr, were 
sown by the author in the same locality, and produced five different 
sorts; and those of VerSnica agr^stis gave birth to six different sorts. 
It is to be regretted that the author has not pointed out the names of the 
species thus obtained; for, in the case of ^yos6tis at least, this appears 
to us of considerable importance. He thinks that the numerous species 
of Ri^bus of Weihe have been produced in the same manner, (jr/ora, 
1835, p. 105, as quoted in the Annates des Scien. Nat, 3 s., torn. v. p.' 
Sn.—Gard, Mag.) 

Tulips y when raised from seed, require a peculiarity in management, 
which would not readily occur to any cultivator who was not either a 
vegetable physiologist, a reader of books on florists' flowers, or a tulip- 
grower of great experience. The young bulb of the tulip is formed on 
the radicle which descends from the seed; and, when the seed is sown 
in a bed or in a deep pot of light free soil, the radicle will of\en pene- 
trate to the bottom of the pot or bed, and scarcely produce anv bulb at 
all. The same thing takes place with the different species of bulbous 
/Vis when raised from seed, and, to a considerable extent, with seedling 
bulbs of every kind. In order to prevent this, and to cause the radicle 
to exhaust itself iu the form of a bulb, instead of in the form of a long 
slender root, the seeds should be sown in pots or pans, not above three 
or four inches deep; or, if in beds, a bed of slates or tiles should be 
formed, three or four inches beneath the surface. When this is proper- 
ly attended to, the bulbs produced by seedlings the first year will be as 
large as those of three years' growth, where no stop was given to the 
descent of the roots. This doctrine is very well illustrated bv an en- 
graving in Smith's FlorisVs Magazine, vol. i, p. 88. (Gard. Mag.) 

Connection between Meteorology and Vegetation. — "M Boussingault 
has addressed a note to the Academie des Sciences of Paris, which is 
entitled ' Comparative Examination of the Meteorological Circum- 
stances under which our common Grains, (the Cerealia,) Turkey 
Wheat, (Maize,) and Potatoes, vegetate at the Equator, and in the 
Temperate Zone.' In this examination, the author has first made in- 
vestigations into the time which elapses between the first springing of 
the plant and its full maturity. He then determined the temperature of 
the space of time which separates these two extreme epochs of vegeta- 
ble life. By comparing these data concerning any given plant which is 
cultivated both in Europe and America, he arrives at this curious result: 
that the number of days that separate the commencement of vegetation 
from its maturity is more considerable in proportion as the mean tem- 
perature under the influence of which the plant grows is lessj the dura- 
tion of the vegetation will be equal, however different the climate may 
be, if this temperature is identical in the two places; and it will be 
shorter or longer, according as the mean heat of the period of time ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of the vegetation is itself greater or 
less; in other words, the duration of the vegetation appears to be in the 
inverse ratio of the mean temperatures. So that, if you multiply the 
number of days during which any given plant vegetates in these distant 
climates by the mean temperature of the actual period of its vegetation, 
you will obtain numbei*s which are very nearly equal. This result is 
not only remarkable, insomuch as it seems to mdicate that, under all 
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climates, the same annual plant receives, in the course of its existence, 
an equal quantity of heat; but it leads also to a direct practical result, 
in enabling us to decide upon the possibility of introducing any particu- 
lar vegetable into a countrv, as soon as we know the mean teniperature 
of the months there." (Phil Jour,, vol. xxii, p. S8S, 1837. — Id.) 

A Hybrid hetxoeen the Cabbage and Horseradish is said to have been 
produced by M. Sageret, of Paris. The plant has some seed-pods, 
which resemble the snort pod, or silicula, of the Cochlekria, and some 
the long pod siliaua of the BrkasicA. '' In consequence of M. Sageret's 
statement, I tried, in 1835, to impregnate a plant of frissica with the 
horseradish, and with the pollen of two or three other genera of Cru- 
ciferse; but I did not obtain a single seed from at least mly flowers, on 
which the experiments were tried, all other flowers being cut off from 
the plant. I beg to be understood as not denying M. Sageret's asser- 
tion, but rec|uiring better proof of the accuracy of a fact so important 
to science, in which he may be mistaken; and more detailed |)articulars, 
and especially the production of the plants; and I invite M. Sageret to 
communicate one of them to the Horticultural Society of London, that 
opportunities may be afforded of examining it carefully." {Heroert'i 
AmaryUidaeeay p. 353. — Id.) 

Transmitting Seeds from China. — I have just got a very interesting 
collection of seeds direct from China. They are packed in a novel 
way, in little China jars, full of bone ashes, and tied over with bladder. 
They seem to have come very safe. The bladder smells of oil of sas- 
safras. iR. Mallet.'-Oard. Mag.) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Raising Plants by Cross-breeding. — The Rev. and Hon. Wm. Herbert, 
in his new work on the Amaryllidacece, strongly recommends to gardeners 
the study of cross breeding. << To the cultivators of ornamental plants," 
he says, " the facility of raising hybrid varieties affords an endless source 
of interest and amusement. He sees in the several species of each ge- 
Dus that he possesses the materials with which he must work; and he 
considers in what manner he can blend them to the best advantage, 
looking to the several gif^s in which each excels, whether of hardiness 
to endure our seasons, of brilliancy in its colors, of delicacy in its mark- 
ings, of fragrance, or stature, or profusion of blossom; and he may un- 
ticipate with tolerable accuracy the probable aspect of the intermediate 
plant which he is permitted to create; for that term may be figuratively 
applied to the introduction into the world of a natural object which has, 
probably, never existed in it." (HerberVs AmaryUidacece.) 

Chra/ting Epiphyllum trunci^tam on PeriskiVL aeuleiikta. — Mr. Symons, 
of Clowance, states, that he finds the Epiphyllum truncktum to nourish 
and blossom well when worked on the Cictus triangularis; but doubts 
whether it would do on the Per^skia acule^ta or not. I should therefore 
wish to inform him that I have seen several remarkably fine plants of 
the E. trunci^tum worked on the P. aculekta, and flowermg luxuriantly. 
They do, however, require support above the insertion, as the head is 
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apt, from its weight, to burst the bark, and disunite itself from the 
stock. The stock is headed dowu, and a notch cut in the end of it, so 
as to admit the grad, it being cut in the form of a wedge. We have 
several small plants in the Oxford garden doing pretty well; and at 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire, there were, in 1834, several very fine large 
plants grafted in this manner. ( W, H. B. — Gard. Mag,) 



FRANCE. 

The Fomuttion of Cork, — M. Dutrochet communicated, at the last 
meeting of the Academv of Sciences, the results of his observations up- 
on the formation of cork in various plants. Cork is generally supposed 
to be produced by a superabundance in the layer of cellular tissue, ex- 
terior to the fibrous lavers of the bark, as in the Qu^rcus fifdher; but 
M. Dutrochet states that, according to his observations, this substance 
has a different origin. The external coating of vegetables is composed 
of two parts: first, the epidermis, or cuticle, an extremely thin mem- 
brane, without any discernible organization; secondly, of a second mem- 
brane, composed of small cells, which was for a long time confounded 
with the epidermis, but has been very clearly distinguished from it by 
M. Adolphe Brongniart. This membrane, which M. l)utrochet has de- 
nominated the Ugument or peau ceUtdaire, increases in thickness by the 
production of new cells upon its interior surface. Accordini; to him, it 
18 this centripetal development that produces the cork. The paren- 
chyma of the bark has no share in the production of this substance, un- 
less we consider it as furnishing liquid nourishment, for the extraordi- 
nary development of the cellular tissue. It is proved, by this mode of 
growth, that cork is entirely composed of transverse rows of small cells, 
of which the oldest are on the outside, and the last formed 0|i the inside. 
The tissue formed by their assemblage is disposed in layers. Each of 
these layers corresponds to one year's growth. 

There is also a variety of the elm which produces cork; but it is only 
found on the branches, which are from eiffht to ten years old. AAer 
this age the production of cork ceases. It is particularly in this sort of 
cork, which differs little from that of Qu^rcus iSOber, that M. Dutroch- 
et has observed the mode of growth of this substance. 

The interior of the prickles upon roses and brambles is occnpied by 
true cork, of the same nature as the preceding. The same is the ease 
in the prickles of Xanth6xylum jug1andif61ium. Among monocotyle- 
donous plants, we find an instance of the production of cork in the 7^- 
mus e1eph4ntipes. It is upon the enormous rootstock of this plant that 
the formation takes place; and it is absolutely the same as other cork. 
(L'Hermh, Jan. 14, 1837.— GarJ. Mag,) 

A hybrid Apple. — M. Legall, president of the Society of Science and 
Arts of Renness, has made known a very extraordinary instance of hv- 
bridity. It occurred in a variety of apple sprung from seeds probably 
fecundated by the pollen of a variety different from that which bore the 
flower. These apples were grown at the Chateau of Brequigny; they 
are very large, and somewhat oblique at their base; of a fine red on 
one side and yellowish or greenish on the other. The two sides are of 
unequal thickness, and have a different odor. The flavor is also differ- 
ent; that of the red side being acid, whilst that of the yellow side is 
very sweet. It may be called an apple formed by the union or half a 
sweet apple, and half a sour apple. The seeds are scarcely ever per- 
fectly developed, as in most hybrids; being commonly reduced to the 
envelopes, which, however, are very thick. (Id.) 
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Art. III. Domeitie Notices, 

E$iex County Naiural History Society, — ^This Society has coni- 
menced with its exhibitions of flowers and miits. We have been kindly 
furnished with a report of the first meeting, and are promised an ac- 
count of all the fine thinss which may he presented for exhibition 
throughout the season. We shall give them all in connection in our 
December number, preferring to do so, rather than to give them in de- 
tached portions. As this was the first exhibition of the season, we give 
the following from the report sent us: — " The mildness and favorable 
state of the weather, not only of this day,^ [June 5,] but of those pre- 
ceding, conspired to render this exhibition very interesting. Here were 
grouped together the showy plants of our gardens and green-houses, 
and the modest and humble species of the woods and meadows. The 
cactus, with its cluster of gorgeous and rich flowers, detracted nothing 
from the delicate arethusa; and the sweet-scented eglantine lost none 
of its charms in being compared with its more showy congeners, the va- 
rieties of our gardens." The contributors were Mrs. J. D. Tread well, 
Mrs. £. S. Peabody, Miss A. D. Rogers, Messrs. F. Putnam, Wm. F. 
Gardner, Andrew Nichols, Wm. P. Richardson, J. M. Ives, £. L. 
Page, H. Wheatland, and John Gardner. Mr. F. Putnam present- 
ed a great variety of roses, and a specimen of Ptsbnia albifl6ra 
Reev^sn, (see p. 287.) Our correspondent will confer a favor by 
sending his reports in early .~*Cofk/. 

Downer Cherry. — We have been presented, by the prowcr of this 
most superior fruit, Mr. S. Downer, of Dorchester, with some speci- 
mens, which equalled, in size and quality, any we have ever tasted. 
This variety was produced from se^, many years since, and the old 
tree has now attained a great size, and the variety is very generally dis- 
tributed throughout the country, through the medium of the nurseries. 
Every season the old tree has produced an abundant crop. The fruit 
ripens among the latest sorts, and, from its size, beauty, delicacy, and 
rich taste, deserves to be ranked among the finest that have ever been 

E reduced. We intend to give some history of this tree in a future num- 
er. — Cond, 

Private Exhihition of Flowers at Philadelphia, — A kind of eonyerzt^ 
Hone or private exhibition, among the florists of our city and vicinity, 
was held on Tuesday evening, Aug. 15th, at the Athenieum, in South 
Fifth Street, where the gaudy dahlia was among tbe most conspicu- 
ous of the flowers exhibited. Mr. Buist showed some magnificent spe- 
cimens. {Sat, Cour.^ We are glad to see private exhibitions of tbe 
dahlia take place, ana we hope the amateurs of Boston and vicinity will 
adopt the same method of exhibiting tbis magnificent flower. — Cond. 

JSew Seedling Pansy, — A splendid new variety of the pansy has been 
raised from seed by Mr. Charles Buel, of Albany. The parent was 
Monk's Conqueror, a very beautiful variety. — Cona. 

Fountains in the Public Squares in Philadelphia, — We learn from the 
Saturday Courier^ that a marble basin and fountain are to be placed in 
the Franklin Square, in that city. We have often wondered, that, with 
the supply of water which the celebrated water works of the city af- 
ford, fountains have not been before constructed. They will add great- 
ly to the coolness and freshness of that beautiful city promenade. We 
hope that when the water project of the corporation of the city of 
Boston shall have been comjpleted ! some effort will be made to 
erect a fountain on the beautiful piece of ground generally called the 
Boston common { !) But this is perhaps anticipating too much; in mat- 
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ters of taste connected with the ornamenting of this place it would be 
worse than useless to offer any sugs^estions, when a committee of the 
corporation have already erected a flag-staff, to detract from the repose 
of the scenery, and lead the promenader to imagine himself upon a 
parade ground, or present at some holiday show. It should be removed 
from the spot forthwith. — Cond. 

Vhl6x Urumm&ndu — I have a plant of Phl6x Drumm6nd», raised 
from a cutting, the present season. It is beautiful and a constant flow- 
erer .—Fourt, J., Aug, 12, 1837. 

Nerhlna vendsa, — This plant, which I raised from seed, last season, 
and kept in the house through the winter, is beautiful, and flowers most 
profuselv. The second season is necessary to the full development of 
Its excellence. — Id. 

Ghreen and Hot-house Plants, — It will be seen, by an advertisement in 
our advertising sheet, that Mr. Knevels, of Newburgh, N.Y. intends sell- 
ing ofl'a portion of the duplicate specimens in his collection. We have 
no doubt the sale will afibrd a rare chance of obtaining fine specimens 
of many niants. — Cond, 

Rhodoaindron arbbreum, — A remarkably beautiful specimen of this 
species was exhibited at a late meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
Charleston, S. C, by Dr. Winthrop. The specimen he has cultivated 
in the open ground for three or four years, taking only the precaution 
of a slight protection from the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
It was very large and in a flourishing condition. {Southern AgrieuUu' 
rist.) A great many fine plants were exhibited at the same meeting, an 
account of which we shall give in our December number. We hope 
Dr. Winthrop or some of our friends will seed us reports of the future 
meetings of the Society, which we shall give with the preceding.— 
Cond. 

Baden Com. — This excellent variety, of which so much was said in 
the a^^ricultural paners the past spring, has proved as we anticipated, in 
the climate of the New England States. We have several plants, the 
seeds of which were sown very early in the season, but none of the 
stalks as yet show the least signs of silking; the probability is that this 
kind will not attain perfection this side of Maryland. — Cond, 



Art. IV. Quei'teSy Answers, ^e, 

Manaremeni of old Oeraniums, and other Plants, (p. 293.) — In 
reading Mr. Hogg's paper on the geranium, let me bint that, in place of 
throwing away the parent plants after the cuttings are taken off, they 
should he preserved in sand under the stage of the green-house, until 
the next summer, and then planted in the open ground, w^here they will 
be early and splendid ornaments. 1'he same process applied to a nu- 
merous class of green-house plants, enables us to anticipate the tedious 
and uncertain progress of our climate. I wish you would enlarge the 
list, as you no doubt can, by enumerating other plants which may well 
be preserved in any dry cellar, where there is no green-house, viz. 
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dahlias, many species of C6nna, hedychiums, Hibiscus /76sa sinensis and 
the varieties, fuchsias, salvias, Datitra arb6rea, pomegranates, pelargo- 
niums, &c. &,c. I believe the .principle can be much further extended 
by kiducing a fictitious season of rest, for the natural one which all 
plants require.— Fottr*, J. fV. K., Netoburght N, F., Aug. 16, 1887. 



Art. v. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, July 29fA, ISSl .^Exhibited. From T. Lee, Esq., cut 
floweini of roses and dahlias. From Messrs. Winship, a great variety 
of larkspurs and other flowers. From N. Davenport, a bouquet con- 
taining a great variety of flowers. From S. R. Johnson, a variety of 
rose, (the name unknown,) carnations, and several fine dahlias. From 
J. T. Buckingham, a great variety of poppies. From T. Willott, a 
fine bouquet. From Wm. Miller, carnations, fine pinks, dahlias and 
other flowers. From Jos. Breck & Co., Callidpsis tinct6ria var. atro- 
sangufnea, rocket larkspurs, stocks, annual lupins, and a nunib<'r of 
dahlias. From Hovey & Co., several large bouquets. From S. Walk- 
er, large bouquets. From Wm. E. Carter, bouauets. From T. Ma- 
son, carnation pinks and dahlias. From Mr. Murphy, dahlias and a 
bouquet. 

From R. Manning, Plumstone morello cherries. From R. Milne, 
gardener to M. P. Sawyer, Portland, fine peaches. From T. Willott, 
two. fine clusters of black Hamburg grapes. From A. D. Williams, 
white and red currants. From S. Walker, seedling red currants. From 
J. T. Buckingham, white and black currants. From S. Newhall, Dor- 
chester, gooseberries. From D. Murphy, yellow Antwerp raspberries. 

•^ug*. Sth. — Exhibited, From the Hon. John Lowell, flowermg plants 
of C4reus speciosisflimus and Coburgto striatif61ia; cut flowers of Sta- 
p^lia refl^xa, Piper nigrum, -Hibiscus J?6sa sinensis single and double 
red, Calli6psis tiuctdria, and a variety of dahlias, viz. Hermione, Wm. 
Cobbett, Albion, cedo nulli, ])urpurea elegans, &c; also, a fine branch 
of Coffka ar&bica, or coffee tree, full of ripe fruit, and the foliage of 
the JFicus el4stica. From S. Walker, cnrnations, a variety of dahlias, 
bouquets, and a fine specimen of Yucca filamentdsa. From S. Swcet- 
ser, a bouquet containing a variety of flowers. From S. R. Johnson, 
cut flowers of the Noisette Jaune Ddspr^s, Fellemberg, Countess of 
Albermarle, and Calvert purpurea roses; also, carnations, hollyhocks 
and dahlias. From Wm. Miller, pinks, roses and carnations. From 
Messrs. Winship, Passifl6ra quadrangulkris and bybrida, Cohce^a scan- 
dens, double and single Chinese hibiscuses, &c. From Jos. Breck & 
Co., several dahlias. From T. Mason, carnation pinks, dahlias and 
bouquets. From Hovev & Co., bouquets and dahlias, viz. Red Rover, 
Douglas's Glory, and Bride of Abydos; also, Jaune D^spr^s, yellow 
tea and yellow "Noisette roses; Alstrocmdrta Felegrtna, the new dark 
calliopsis, &c. 

From T. Mason, Franconia raspberries. FroYn E. M. Richards, 
early Harvest apples. From Hon. J. Lowell, sweet limes. From S. 
Pond, apricots. From Wm. Miller, gooseberries. From J. Donald, 
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gardener to M. P. Wilder, gooseberries. From John Chandler, Mar- 
blehead, gooseberries. 

August I'ith, — Exhibited, From S. R. Johnson, dahlias, viz. Vis- 
countess Beresford, Criterion, Lady Fordwich, £lc; carnations and pan- 
sies. From S. Sweetser, a' bouquet, and dahlias, among which were 
Napoleon, Glory and Newby's Duke of Bedford. From Mr. Murphy, 
bouquets and dahlias. From Jos. Breck & Co., phloxes, purple Jaco- 
bsea, scarlet zinnias, and dahlias. From T. Mason, dahlias, carnation 
pinks, yellow Noisfetie rose, and a bouquet. From S. Walker, bou- 
quets. From E. Vose, dahlias, among which were Gem and Glory- 
From Dr. J. C. Howard, dahlias, a bouquet, and a cut specimen of 
Agapanthus umbellktus. From M. P. Wilder, dahlias, viz. Conqueror 
of Europe, Gem, Napoleon, sulphurea elegans, Lavinia, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Red Rover, Marquis, &.c. From Hovey & Co., dahlias, viz. 
Gem, Herraione, purple Perfection, lilac Perfection, Niobe, Paragon, 
&c. 8lc. From Messrs. Winship, campanulas. Clematis fl&mmula, 
Fierb^na Aubl^tia, delphiniums, 8lc. 

From E. Vose, Madeleine pears, and Shropsfairevine and early Har- 
vest apples. From ' E. Breed, early Harvest apples, Juneatias and 
sugar top pears, and royal George and Magdalen ])eaches, (the latter 
very handsome.) From E. M. Richards, Madeleine and sugar top 
pears, Brussels apricots, and early Harvest, early bough, Williams's 
favorite, red Juneating, and Curtis's early stripe apples. From E. W. 
tStoue, Jamaica Plain, early Harvest, and russet apples, of the growth 
of 1835. From S. Phipps, Dorchester, plums, the name unknown. 
From E. H. Jones, Boston, Moorpark apricots. From T. Mason, 
Francouia raspberries, very line. 

Aug. I9th, — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, fine dahlias, among 
which were golden Sovereign, Apollo, Napoleon, and Fair Rosamond; 
also, a beautiful bou()uet. From S. R. Johnson, Phl6x Drumm6ndt, 
carnations, and dahlias, viz. Lady Ripon, Lady Fordwich, Criterion, 
Ariel, &c. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets of flowers. From T. Ma- 
son, a bouauet of flowers, and several dahlias. From Messrs. Win- 
ship, cut nowers of Clematis flammula. From S. Walker, fine large 
bouquets, dahlias and pansies. From J. Donald, gardener to M. r. 
Wilder, a variety of aahlias, among which were Juliet, (Widnall's,) 
Rainbow, rosa superba. Rival yellow, sulphurea elegans, (Jones's,) 
Fisherton Rival, Marquis, Napoleon, Gem, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Brown's Queen Elizabeth, and Jupiter. From Wm. E. Carter, a su- 

f>erb cut specimen of Hedychium Gardneridnum, and a variety of dah- 
ias. From T. Lee, Esa., cut flowers of Ger&rdia flkva, .^scl^piat 
tuberdsa, Cl^thra alnifdlia, Glycine kpios, Cledme spin6sa, and' 
roses. From Hovey & Co., large bouquets, and a variety of dahlias, 
viz. Beauty of Dulwich, Juliet, (Widnall's,) Gem, Queen Elizabeth, 
Marquis, Marchioness, lilac Perfection, Angelina, Apollo, Rainbow, 
ccdo nulli, &c. &c. 

From S. Downer, English red cheek, fine gold of summer, and Jar- 

fpnelle pears; abo, Williams's favorite apples, and early apricot and 
talian damask plums. From S. Walker, green Chissel pears. From 
R. Manning, Bellissime d'etd and parfum d'aout or Juneating pears. 
From Mr. Clapp, S. Reading, early Harvest apples and early pears, 
(name unknown.) From J. Kendall, Worcester, fine plums, the name 
unknown. From J. L. L. F. Warren, monthly strawberries. 

Aug. 26^A. — Exhibited, From S. Sweetser, < dahlias, viz. Rival yel- 
low, yellow Perfection, Duke of Bedford, Napoleon, Lady Anne, (Hop- 
wood's,) golden Sovereign, Fair Rosamond, King of Dahlias, Venus, 
Glory, Desdemona, &c. &c. From Hovey & Co., bouquets and dab- 
lias, among which were Mrs. Broadwood, Juliet, Mary, (Dodd's,) 
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Beauty of Dulwich, Red Rover, Gem, Lavinia, Exampler, Ariel, King 
of Dahlias, Bride of Abydos, Beauty of Camberwell, Zarah, Apollo, 
CriterioD, &c. &c. From J. Donald, gardener to M. P. Wilder, dah- 
lias, viz. Gem, Harlequin, ffolden Sovereign, sulphurea elegans, Lavinia, 
Marquis, Ariadne, Contender, (Mackenzie's,) Crcesus, Sir Henry Fletch-^ 
er, Red Rover, peerless white, &c. &c. From S. R. Johnson, cut flow- 
ers of the Noisette Jaune D^spr^s, Lamarque, Fellemberg, and new 
tea roses; also, dahlias, embracing Viscountess Beresford, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, Lady Fordwich, Criterion, &c. From S. Walker, fine dahlias 
and bououets of flowers. From Mr. D. Murphy, a bouquet of flowers. 
From Wm. £. Carter, dahlias, and cut flowers of £rythrina Crista 
g&lli, two species of Dracoc^phalum Mtidia ^lesans, phloxes, and £u* 
pb6rbui coroll&ta: among the dahlias were the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Queen of Dahlias, 8lc. 8lc. From Wm. Leathe, Cambridgeport, a 
superb specimen of the eolden Sovereign, with a number of other dah- 
lias, viz. Polyphemus, Marchioness, Ariel, peerless white, &c. &c. 



Art. VI. FuUon Market, New York. 

Vegetablei. — Potatoes, per bushel: common, 38 to 50 cts; Kidney, 6S 
to 75; sweet, per half peck, SSI cts. Turnips: per bunch, 3 to 4 cts; 
per bushel, 63 to 75 cts: Ruta Bagas, per bushel, 75 cts. Beets, per 
bunch: early turnip, 4 cts; long blood, 5 to 6 cts; long blood, per bush- 
el, 63 to 75 cts. Parsnips, per bunch, 6 cts. Carrots, per bunch, 13 
cts. Beans, per half peck: common, 10 to 12 cts; Lima, 35 cts; cran- 
berry, 12 cts. Peas, per half peck, 9 cts. Onions, per dozen bunches, 
12 cts. 

Cabbages, each, 3 to 10 cts. Celery, per bunch, 12 as. Lettuce, 

5er dozen, 25 cts. Water cress, per naif peck, 12 cts. Endive, per 
ozen, 25 cts. . Indian com, per dozen, 12 to 25 cts. Peppers, per 
hundred, 50 cts. to $1. Cucumbers, per dozen, 8 to 9 cts. Melonge- 
nas, each, 15 to 25 cts. Tomatoes, per half peck, 32 cts. to $1.25. 
Squashes, each: summer bush, 3 to 4 cts; winter crookneck, 8 to 12 cts. 
Pumpkins, each, 10 to 15. Parsley, per bunch, 2 cts. 

Fruit. — Apples, per bushel: common, 75 cts; early bough, $1 to $1.50. 
summer pippms, $2.25. Pears, per half peck: Harvard, 19 cts; Wind- 
sor, IS cts; beurr^, 19 to 25 cts. Peaches, per half peck, 50 cts. to $1. 
Plums, per half peck: Damsons, 50 to 75 cts; green gages, 63 cts. 
Cherries, per pound, 10 cts. Grapes, hot-house, per pound, $1.25; 
green, per half peck, 12 cts. Blackberries, per quart, 8 to 12 cts. 
Whortleberries, per quart, 6 to 15 cts. Melons, each: nutmeg, 6 to 25 
cts; watermelons, 12 to 75 cts. Pine apples, each, 25 to 37 cts. Or- 
anges, per dozen, 37 to 75 cts. Lemons, per dozen, 32 cts. Limes, 
Ser dozen, 12 to 19 cts. Citrons, each, 25 to 50 cts. Cocoanuts, per 
ozen, 75 cts. Green walnuts, per hundred, $1 to $1.50. 
Remarks. — The market is well supplied with common vegetables, 
which are sold at moderate prices. Potatoes are plenty, and are grad- 
ually falling in price. Beets, turnips, carrots, cabbages, beans, cucum- 
bers, lettuces, com, and squashes, are abundant, and of good quality. 
Melongenas, celery, peppjers, tomatoes, parsnips and sweet potatoes, 
are just coming in, and bring rather high prices. Peas are gone; those 
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quoted were sold three weeks ago. Fruit is not very plenty, except ap- 
ples and pears, of which there are an abundance. Cherries are gone; 
those quoted were sold about the first of the month. Melons are not 
very abundant, and not of first rate quality; the same is also the case 
with peaches.— Four*, J. if., New York, August 22, 1887. 



Art. VII. Fanewl HaU Market, 



Roots, Tubers, ^c. 
Pott&toes, new : 

Sweel, \ per peck, 

t-p..-.1s:jK.;:: 

Onions, new : 

red, < per bunch, . . . . 

white, ( per bushel, . . . . 

Beets, new, per buuch, 

Carrots, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai*lic, per pound, 



From To 



<>cts. 

1 26 
45 

1 87^ 
60 



4 
75 

4 
25 
6 
6 
12 
20 
14 



Cabbages, Salads, 4^c. 
Cabbages : 

Early, each, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Rhubarb,per |)ound, 

Pens JP®*" ^^^^> 

i per peck, 

Beans, shelled, per quart: 

Cranberry, , 

Common, 

Green com, per dozen: 

Common, 

Sweet 

Celery, per root, 

Peppers, per pound, , 

Cucumbers for pickling, bun'd 
Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Squashes and Pumpkins. 
Summer Squashes, per doien : 

BiMh, 

Crookneck, 

Winter crookneck, per pound, 
Pumpkins, each, 



8 
8 

12i 
8 
8 
1 00 

26 

l^ 

10 
10 

1* 

8 

12A 
12J 



10 

10 

4 

124 



«cts 

2 60 

55 

1 75 

m 



6 
1 00 

6 
1 60 



6 

6 

25 

4 

4 



12 
12i 

12i 

4 
20 



12 

12 

6 

20 



Fhiits. 
Apples, dessert : 

<^-''-.{^a::::: 

Connecticut sweets, 

per barrel, 

per bushel, 

Pears t 

Catherine, per peck, , 

Jargonelle, per peck,. ,. . . . 

Bartlett, per dozen, , 

Plums, per quart: 

Damsons, 

Green gage, 

Large mack, , 

Peaches, per dozen, 

Apricots, per dozen, , 

atermelons, each, 

Muskmelons, each, 

Blackbeiries, per quart, 

Whortleberries, per quart,. . . 
Currants, per quart: 

Black, per bushel, 

Pine-apples, each, 

Grapes, (hot-house) per pound 

Black Hamburgh, 

While Chasselas, 

Green (wild) per bushel,. . . 

Cucumbers, per dozen, 

Craubenies, per quart 

Uranges, ^ p^. Jq^j,^ 

Le°»«"»4p^r5S^n,! ;*.'.!!: 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Shaddocks, each, 

w.>-«ts.{p:;:K:::::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound,. , 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



From To 

$ CtS. $ CIS. 



1 60 ;2 00 
*75 il 50 



2 60 
1 00 
8 00 
1 00 

60 
75 
26 

20 
S74 
25 
25 
25 
124 
20 
17 
10 
8 
800 
124 

75 
50 

1 00 

6 
8 

2 60 
25 

200 

25 

6 

25 

4 00 

2 25 

12 

4 

8 



800 
1 25 
860 
1 50 



87J 

25 

874 

I2i 
10 
4 00 
25 



la 

8 00 
50 

2 60 
871 

S 

4 60 

2 50 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks.— The weather has been favorable Bioce our last, although 
the ground is dry, and rain much needed: the late cloudy weather has 
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been beneficial; had it not occurred, the soil would have been almost 
parched up: it served to prevent evaporation. The consequence has 
been an abundance of vegetables for the supply of the market. Pota- 
toes are good, plentiful, and prices moderate; late crops in high situa- 
tions will suffer, but those which were planted early have set finely; 
sweet ones have been received the past week; they are yet small. Tur- 
nips are plenty, but not very fair. Onions abundant and good. No 
radishes in market. Cabbages are very good and plentiful. Cauli- 
flowers have come to hand with loose heads, since our last, probably 
owing to dry weather just as they were perfecting their bloom. But 
very little lettuce to be had. Rhubarb comes in in small quantities, 
there being but a limited demand. Shelled beans of the cranberry and 
early kinds are plentiful, but no Litnas or sievas have yet made their 
appearance. Some very ffood celery has been received. Of com the 
first sweet came to hand tnis week; the early sorts have been tolerably 
plenty. Tomatoes are now received in quantities, and the prices mocf- 
erate. Cucumbers for pickling abundant; vines of all kinds nave grown 
finely this year. Winter crookneck squashes have come to hand well 
ripened. 

Apples are exceedingly plentiful and the quality excellent. Sopsa- 
vines, as they are termed, are brought in in very large quantities. Pears 
are also very abundant; since our last there have been a number of va- 
rieties in the market, but those mentioned in our quotations are about 
all to be found this week; the Bartletts were inferior, being mere wind- 
falls. Plums are received in quantities; the green gages are very hand- 
some; the early black and Damsons have been mostly received from 
New York. Peaches have been received from New York, but in small 
quantities. Apricots have been quite plentiful this year. Some cur- 
rants come to hand occasionally. Whortleberries are very scarce, and 
prices high. Sales of grapes continue dull, although prices have fallen 
since our last. Cucumbers good and abundant. Muskmelons have come 
to hand this week. Pine apples are scarce, especially those of good 
quality; there have been no arrivals of late. A few new cranberries 
have been received, but not in sufiicient quantity to quote by the bushel. 
Lemons not much in demand. Of old walnuts there are but few in the 
market. Sales of all productions are dull, though there is evidently an 
improvement within tne past month. — Yours^ M, T., Boitotiy Aug, 
2a, 1837. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMEKT. 



Cfrape vine$, in the green-house or grapery, will now have principally 
ripened their fruit; the house should be kept well aired, and all super- 
fluous wood cut out, in order that the wood may be well ripened. 

Fruit trees may be transplanted the latter part of the month with 
safety. Some kinds may yet be budded. 
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Strawberry beds may yet be made, and the plants will do we)) next 
aeasoD. Plants for forcing should be potted immediately. 

Raspberry vines may be transplanted toward the latter part of the 
month. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes may be also set out with good suc- 
•cess. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias will require watering if the weather continues dry; mulch- 
ing at the roots, with old coarse manure, as recommended in our last« 
ifffll have a good effect upon the blooms. 

Boses may yet be budded: repot plants for the green-house or parlor. 

Pinks may still be increased by pipings. 

Chinese primroses should be repotted this month. 

Cactuses of all kinds may be propagated successfully this month : 
repot old plants needing it at this time. 

Hydrangeas may still be propagated. 

^nnualsy such as schizanthuses, 8lc., sown last roonth» should be re- 
potted off into small pots, one in each. Now is a good time to sow 
hardy annuals, to be kept in frames during winter, to flower early in the 
spring. 

Lilies, of various kinds, should be immediately taken up and reset. 

Verbena chamadrifolia: plants intended for keeping through the win- 
ter should now be potted, in very light soil. 

Oxalises : the winter flowering species should now be potted. 

Guernsey lilies should now be repotted. 

Fuchsia cuttings may now be put in with success. 

Camellias should be syrinffed frequentl^r : those plants with great quan- 
tities of buds will produce finer flowers if part of them are taken off. 

Perennial flowering plants may be separated and transplanted with 
success. 

Bulbs of many kinds may be set out the latter part of the month. 

Paonies may now be removed with safety. 

Crreen-house and parlor plants of all kinds should be repotted early 
this month, in order that they may get well rooted before cold weather. 
Roses, &c. which are now in the ground, if wanted for the sreen-house, 
should be inmiediately repotted. Plants for forcing should be potted. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Winter spinach should be immediately sown. 
Lettuces should be planted immediately. 
Cauliflowers, for spring use, should be set out in frames. 
Celery plants should be well earthed up. 

Cucumber seeds, to produce fruit at Christmas, should now be planted 
on a light hot-bed. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Ringing Fruit Trees; with a notice of some Results 
Jollomng its application to the Pear Tree^ discovered hy M. 
Van Monsy of Brussels. By A. J. Downing, Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Ringing (incision annulaire^ of the French,) is a well known 
operation, occasionally performed upon fruit trees, both with a 
view of inducing fruitfulness, and of hastening the maturation of 
fruits. The practice is one of veiy ancient origin, but was re- 
vived among the moderns by Du Hamel, who published the re- 
sult of his very successful experiments in the Memoire de VAcad- 
emit des Sciences^ for 1778. Since that period it has been in a 
considerable degree resorted to in England, to force the produc- 
tion of blossom buds on sterile fruit trees, and to hasten the pe- 
riod of ripening of fruit already formed, as well as to increase 
its size. When practised for the former purpose, the operation 
must be performed in the spring; but when it is intended that the 
effect shall be produced upon the fruit of the current year's 
growth, the incision should be made when the branch is in flower. 

Ringing is easily performed at the proper season, when the 
vegetable juices are in full flow, by passing a knife completely 
around the branch twice, and taking out a complete circle of 
outer and inner bark, not, however, larger (from a half to three 
quarters of an inch,) than the tree can easily replace in two or 
three years, as otherwise it would lead to the premature death 
of the branch. Although much practised by amateurs, ringing 
has scarcely proceeded upon any certain rules until of late, and 
we have recently been highly pleased to learn, by the .Annals of 
the Paris Horticultural Society, that the eminent pomologist of 
VOL. III. NO. X. 46 
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Brussels, Professor Van Mons, has turned his attention to 
this subject, and, as usual, has added very considerably to our 
stock of information respecting its effects. 

Professor Van Mons has confined his experiments chiefly to - 
the pear, and announces that he has discovered two new conse- 
quences attending the application of ringing upon this tree, the 
chief of which is the great stimulus given to the growth of the 
branch operated upon, accelerating its development, both in 
length and circumference, as well as a more rapid subdivision of 
branches. 

M. Van Mons, in selecting branches for ringing, gives the 
preference to those situated upon middle-sized pyramid or 
quenouille formed trees, and, also, to such as are at least equal 
in size to those surrounding them. The incision is made upon 
a branch about two Inches m diameter, in order that it may be 
furnished with the greater number of buds. The year following, 
when the wound has partially healed, the branch will be found to 
have acquired double the size of its neighbors, the next year 
triple, the succeeding one quadruple — and so on in succession, 
until the branch operated upon, by its greater rapidity of growth, 
eventually takes the place of the stem, when the influence of the 
operation gradually ceases. The fourth season the cicatrice is 
so complete, that the wound is only to be distinguished by a few 
wrinkles. It is necessary, in order that the branch operated up- 
on may experience this superior acceleration of growth, that it 
should be one of the principal shoots which has a direction nearly 
perpendicular, or but little oblique. Those which have an up- 
right growth, parallel to the main stem, have of course an advan- 
tage over the oblique ones. Ringing does not appear to produce 
any acceleration of growth in the vegetation of horizontal shoots, 
the vigor remaining the same in the untouched branches as in that 
operated upbn. This latter lengthens slowly, with but little ex- 
tension of branches, but all of its lateral buds come into a fruit- 
ing state. The wound is longer in healing in the horizontal 
branches, and the crops are as liable to fail as upon the other 
branches; whilst upon the perpendicular branches operated upon, 
M. Van Mons has never witnessed a complete failure of fruit, 
even in the worst and most unfavorable seasons. 

At the fourth, or, at the latest, the fifth year, the branches 
upon which the incision has been made, and which have been 
subject to the artificial acceleration of growth, resume again that 
state of natural luxuriance common to the rest of the tree, while 
they are not more liable to blight or disease than the other branch- 
es. At the same time when the branches operated upon return 
to a natural state, those which are below the incision come into 
bearing; but the fruit produced by the latter is yet small, harsh. 
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and greatly inferior, — two years after it will probably equal in 
quality that borne by the branches subjected to the incision. 

The second effect which M. Van Mons found to follow from 
the process of ringing the pear tree, and which he considers not 
the less valuable from the number of applications which may be 
made of it, is the power which it has of preserving the vitality 
and vigor of the branches operated upon, when, from any sud- 
den disease, as the blight, &c., the tree is liable to perish. M. 
Van Mons has witnessed a number of illustrations of this inter- 
esting fact in one of his own gardens, where the soil, of only 
about a foot in depth, rests upon a stratum of ochreous, gravelly 
sand, which has never been moved. The roots of the trees no 
sooner penetrate this layer of sand, than the extremities of the 
branches are attacked by blight; but the branches on which 
ringing has been practised entirely escape, as if this operation 
had established a direct relation between them and those roots 
not in contact with the layer of sand. 

M. Van Mons, from his experiments in ringing different species 
of fruit trees, has been led to the conclusion that it is calculated to 
be of much more benefit to the pear than any other fruit. On 
stone fruits, as the peach, &c., the wound caused by the neces- 
sary removal of the bark, gives rise to an exudation of gum, and 
the branch, in consequence, after, dies. From the comparative 
facility, and abundance, too, with which these trees produce 
flower-buds and fruit, the effects which result from annular in- 
cision are scarcely desirable. On the apple it appears to cause 
the production of a great number of shoots between the wound 
and the trunk of the tree, without scarcely at all increasing the 
fruitfulness of the branch. 

The full effect of this operation, M. Van Mons believes, can 
only be experienced by grafted varieties, or trees reared from 
stocks which have already borne fruit. It appears to have bbt 
little or no effect in forcing seedlings into a bearing state, before 
the period of fruitfulness fixed by nature. Recent experiments 
have also proved, that the annular incision, practised npon large 
roots, influences the tree much more uniformly, and its effects 
are much more durable, than when performed upon the branches. 

A. J. D. 

We comtnend the above article, by our correspoDdent, to the atten- 
tion of our readers. The operation of ringing fruit trees is but little 
performed in this country, and the principle upon which it is practised 
not generally understooa. It may be, however, very beneficially made 
use of to brin^ into a fruiting state trees, particularly pears, which 
ordinarily would not for a very long period produce fruit, without 
this operation was performed either upon the roots or the branches. 
The French amateurs and gardeners, who are au fait in every thing 
connected with the subject, practice the ringing of their fruit trees to a 
great extent. — Cond, 
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Art. II. On Forcing Asparagus. By E. Sayers. 

Asparagus is a hardy esculent vegetable, a native of Britaia, 
and is particularly adapted to this country, not only for its excel- 
lent qualities, as an early esculent vegetable, grown in the natu- 
ral soil, in the spring, but also for its being particularly adapted 
for forcing, in frames, pits, or indeed in boxes, or almost any 
place, or situation, where heat and moisture can be sufficiently 
applied to cause it to vegetate; and in every case a produce will 
be obtained sufficient to recompense those, who force it, by a 
pretty general crop, if well managed. 

Before I proceed to the management of the forcing of aspara- 
gus, I shall point out the method of growing the roots to be ope- 
rated upon in a strong vigorous manner, which is one great prin- 
ciple in forcing asparagus, as I do not know of any vegetable 
that is more susceptible of improvement in cultivation, or one 
that can be grown in a higher state of luxuriance. The aspara- 
gus, in its natural growth and state, is merely a fine grass, spring- 
ing up in the meadows of Britain; and it might easily be brought 
to that state of poverty, even in this country, by giving it a poor 
soil and similar location; and, on the contrary, when the roots 
(which are fasticulate, and of a nature to easily imbibe any nutri- 
ment present in the soil,) are located in a rich soil, the plant natu- 
rally becomes of a vigorous, succulent nature, and hence may be 
inferred the many different names given to the asparagus — ias the 
Giant^ large Dutch, &c — which I candidly believe are merely va- 
rieties, foriQed by luxuriance extracted, in the first case, from the 
soil in which they are planted, and hence their first origin. 

The method which I recommend to be pursued for forcing as- 
paragus, is, to grow the roots mtended to be forced, from seed 
s6wn on a very rich piece of ground, in the middle of October, 
in rows, eighteen inches apart; the seed bed must be Jcept well 
hoed and in excellent order, in the growing season: when the 
plants have grown an inch or two in height, they will require to 
be thinned to about six inches apart in the rows, that they may 
have free access to the sun and mV, to obtain a healthy vigorous 
state. The second y^ar, in the early part of April, prepare a 
nursery bed of rich ground, in the best possible manner, into 
which plant the seedlings, in rows, eighteen inches apart between 
the rows, and twelve inches apart from plant to plant; the plant- 
ing should not be performed by a dibble, but draw a furrow with 
a hoe, into which spread the fasticulate roots, in a regular man- 
ner. The plants should remain in this place two years, keeping 
the bed at all times extremely clean, and never cut down the 
stalks until they are fully ripe.* 

• The only method to obtain good asparagus in any stage of its growth 
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Practice of Forcing. — The asparagus may be forced at any 
time after the stalks are dead, as from that time the roots are in 
a dormant state, and are only waiting for a congenial temperature 
and season to start their, vegetative powers. In preparing the 
hot -bed, those materials that will give a moderate and continual 
heat are the best; oak leaves and good horse manure, mixed to- 
gether, and worked into a state of fermentation, I should prefer: 
make a moderate hot-bed of these materials, when well worked 
into a proper state, by turning and thoroughly mixing together, 
at different times. When the bed is made place the frame upon 
it; it may then be well watered, and the frame closed a day or 
two, to draw up a moist genial heat; about six inches of a light, 
rich, mellow soil, as leaf mould, or something similar, may then 
be spread upon it, and the frame again closed, to draw the 
heat through the soil; this being accomplished, and the bed hav- 
ing a proper temperature, ranging from 45® to 50®, the asparagus 
roots are to be placed thick over it, and lightly covered with light 
soil, old tan, or the like, about six inches deep. Great care 
must be taken, at this period of the operation, that too much 
heat is not applied to the roots, to start vegetation in too rapid a 
manner, (one of the greatest and most common errors in forcing 
asparagus;) therefore give plenty of air during the day, and at 
night, if there is any danger of its being too violent. If forcing 
is carried on in severe weather, the bed will require covering 
with bast mats or hay during the night. 

Yoiirs, 

E. Saters. 
Boston^ Sept, 14, 1837. 

[To be continued,] 



Art. III. Observations on the Treatment of several Genera 
of the J^atural order Iriddcece. By the Conductor. 

In our vol. II, p. 408, under this head, we proposed to give 
the cuhivation and treatment of several genera of this beautiful 



is to place the roots into a rich mellow soil; for they, being of a fasticu- 
late nature, often lose much of their strength and vigor when the soil 
is dry and poor; and indeed part of them often perish before their pro- 
per time, and hence the crown and buds cannot be properly fed. On 
the other hand, the leaves and stalks of the asparagus are very porous, 
and convey much nutriment from the atmosphere to the roots, and 
hence the utility of their having free access to it. — E, S, 
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order. In the paper alluded to the mode of managing the Gla- 
diolus, /Vis, Spar&xis, and Anomath^ca, was treated at length; 
we now add those other genera which we then named, viz. Wat- 
s6nta, Babidna, Antbolyza, Tritdnia, and Hesper&ntha. Nei- 
ther of the latter are so universally admired or generally cultivated 
genera as the former; but they are, however, of considerable in- 
terest, and some of the individuals belonging to each genus are 
quite beautiful. ^ 

The cultivation of the plants of this order is yet very limited, 
and, with the exception of Gladiolus and /'xia, few collections 
possess any — or, if any, not but one or two— of the others. 
Spar&xis is not much known, Anomath^a less, and Babidna 
and Hesper&ntha are hardly to be found at all. The whole stock 
in the vicinity of Boston has, we believe, in the first instance, 
been received from the Cape of Good Hope, by the liberality of 
the Baron von Ludwig, who sent bulhs to the Horticultural So- 
ciety, from whence they were distributed among the members. 
Many of the bulbs have been lost, from mismanagement, and but 
a part of the various species now remain. 

fVatsonin. — A genus numbering upwards of a dozen species, 
some of which are in our collections, under the name of Gladio- 
lus; they are, however, easily distinguished from the latter, by 
their peculiar flat bulbs. The handsomest of the genus are the 
following: — 

W. rSsea. — This species grows about two feet high, quite 
robust, with pyramidal spikes of rosy pink flowers, and is very 
ornamental. 

W. tridifolia. — Another strong growing one, the most robust 
of the whole. The flowers are flesh colored, and the spikes at- 
tain the height of three feet. 

W. aletroides. — This species grows about a foot and a half 
high, and has scarlet flowers; there is also a variegated variety, 
equally handsome. 

W. fulgida. — A species growing upwards of four feet high, 
with fine spikes of bright red or scarlet flowers. 

W. spic&ta and Meri&na are also very oimamental species, the 
former with pink and the latter with flesh colored blossoms. 

These are the species more generally cultivated, though the 
others possess considerable beauty. They are all grown in a 
similar soil to that recommended for Gladiolus, viz. peat and 
loam. The bulbs should be potted at this season of the year, 
one bulb of the weaker growing species in each number two jpot, 
and one of the strongest bulbs into a number foiu* pot. Give 
the pots a good draining with broken potsherds, and, after the 
bulbs are planted, place them in a frame, or under the stage in 
the green-house, until the approach of severe weather; as soon 
as the shoots appear above the soil the plants should be allowed 
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to receive the benefit of all the light possible, and be duly and 
regularly watered, and supplied wi^ air. When the bulbs have 
done flowering, water should be gradually withheld until the fo- 
liage has become nearly dried up, when it may be left off alto- 
gether; the bulbs may stand in the pots, in a dry place, until the 
season for repotting a^in. The treatment is so similar to Gla- 
diolus, that a reference to that genus will prevent a repetition of 
the particulars of cultivation. 

Babikna. — About eighteen species of the genus, some of 
which are interesting, and some scarcely worth cultivation. The 
following are some which we have cultivated, and which are quite 
ornamental. 

J5. plickta. — With spikes of blue flowers, growing about six 
inches high, and very handsome. The flowers have a slight fra- 
grance. 

B. stricta* — This species has blue and white flowers, and 
grows taller than the B. pliciita, about a foot. It is a pretty 
species. 

B, Thunb^rgi, ringens, distica and riibro-cyJinea are each 
said to be quite beautiful bulbs; the latter has not yet flowered 
with us. The blue flowers of the species contrast prettily with 
the yellow. and white blossoms of the ixias, the saffron tints of 
the tritonias, and the yellow and red shades of the sparaxises. 

The management of babianas is very simple and easy. The 
bulbs should be planted early in October, in sandy peat and loam, 
planting three good sized bulbs in a number two pot. After they 
are set out they should be removed to a frame, or some other 
cool, partially shaded aspect, where they may remain until the 
approach of cold weather: remove them then to the green-house 
or parlor, where they will advance in growth and produce their 
pretty blossoms. When out of flower treat them the same as 
has been directed for ixias, sparaxises, and similar bulbs. 

Antholyza. — A very small genus, numbering only three spe- 
cies. They are showy in acoUection of other plants, from their 
tall and erect growth and bright scarlet blossoms; but individually 
they possess very little merit. The species are as follows: — 

A. pre&ltd. — A very tall species, growing upwards of four 
feet high; the flowers are orange colored, small, and produced in 
spikes. The bulbs are very large and quite flat. 

A. 8Bthi6pica. — Less robust in its habit than the former, with 
spikes of scarlet and green flowers; it grows about two and a 
half or three feet high, and has a handsome appearance when in 
bloom. 

A. mont&na. — This species we possess, but it has not yet 
flowered; the bulb is now about commencing to start again, and 
it will probably bloom the coming season. It is said to be fragrant. 
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The antholyzas require a sandy peat soil, and the bulbs should 
not be crowded into a small sized pot, but should have plenty of 
room, if the object is good flowers. A number four pot is full 
small enough for a fine sized flowering bulb: the ofisetts can be 
placed in a smaller pot, several in each. Pot in October, and 
place in a shady situation until the latter part of the month, when 
they will need removing into the green-house. They produce 
their flowers in January and February, and a few pots, mixed in 
with other plants in the green-house, have a fine effect, towering 
up, and, with their scarlet blossoms, adding a brilliancy to the 
other plants. After they have done blooming turn the pots out 
of doors, (unless cold,) upon their sides, and they will need no 
water or other care all the summer. We flowered the predlta 
in great beauty last year, and the bulbs have already made new 
shoots four inches long, without repotting. 

Tritdnia. — Upwards of twenty species, but only one of which 
we have ever cultivated, or seen in flower elsewhere. For the 
most part they possess but little beauty, and are not sought after. 

T. crockta. — Known in our gardens as the /'xia croc&ta, and 
quite common; it is a very splendid plant, and no collection should 
be without it: it flowers in the months of March and April, and 
its large saffron colored flowers, on rather slender stems, have a 
beautiful appearance, from their procumbent habit. 

T. zanthospila. — This species has white flowers with yellow 
spots, and is said to be handsome, though we have never seen it. 

The species are cultivated in sandy peat and loam, putting two 
or three bulbs in a number two pot, and about four bulbs in a 
number three pot; keep them in a shady cool place for a short 
time after they are potted, which should be early in October, af- 
terwards removing them to the green-house; when in flower give 
them liberal supplies of water, which should gradually be with- 
held as the foliage assumes a yellow and decaying tinge. Set 
the pots away, in the summer, in a dry place, where the bulbs 
may remain until the season of planting, in October. 

Hesperdntha, — A genus with which we are less acquainted 
than either of the others; we received several bulbs, as species 
of this genus, but they have all, we believe, proved to be ixias 
or tritonias. When we named this genus, in our previous pa- 

?er, we thought that we then possessed two or three species. 
^he bulbs require nearly the same treatment as the ixias; they 
should be planted in October, in sandy peat and loam, and treat- 
ed precisely the same as ixias. 
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Art. IV. MHces of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^ s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4«. colored, 3«. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

CttWw'« Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3«, 6d. colored, 3«. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. • 

Paxion's Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s. Gd. each. 

The Horticultural Journal, Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
Kanunculdcece. 

DELPHI'NIUM 
intArmedium var. pAIlidum JUiuS. Pale blue Variafd* larkspur. A hardf perennial ber- 
bareous plant ; prowliif; »ix or seven feet hieh ; with pale blue flowere ; appearing in July 
and August ; cultivated In ricb soil Bot. Mag., 1969. 

"A lovely variety" of the D. intermedium, noticed in our last. 
It grows very strong, attaining the height of seven feet and up- 
wards, in a rich soil; the stems are terminated with branched 
racemes of nodding sky-blue flowers, which give the plant a 
most graceful appearance. The leaves are thin, and perfectly 
destitute of the smallest trace of hairiness. The drawing was 
made from the Horticultural Society's garden. {Bot* Reg.^ 
July.) 

Temstromiiceae. 

CAME'LL7.tf 
jap6nica var. trirolor Hort. Three^eolored Camellia. A green -house plant; growing fix 
or eight feet hieli : with white and red flowers: appearing In February and March; 
Hort. Jour., Vol. VII, p. 61. 

A splendid variety of tins elegant tribe: the flowers are not 
very double, but are well formed and beautifully shaded, striped, 
and spotted with light and dark red; it is quite diflferent from 
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the double striped, or Chandl^ri: the foliage is small. We do 
not learn where it originated, but we believe that the original 
plant was imported from China. Mr. Low of Clapton has 
flowered it, and plants have been imported to this country from 
France. It will be a fine addition to our gardens. {Hort. Jour.j 
June.) 

Mr. Press, the celebrated raiser of the three splendid varie- 
ties of the camellia, viz. Invincible, Eclipse, and iiosa mundi, 
has produced another of great merit, from the seed of the double 
striped; it is very double, thick petalled, excellent form, and a 
stripe down the centre of each petal. 

Ro«dce(B. 

POTENTI'LLA 
glanduld«a var. indsa Lindl, Cnt4eate4 vlnndnlnr Potentilla. A hardy perennial herbil- 
ceouB plants growing two feet hij^h ; with ye low flowers ; appearing in Jane ; a nntive 
of Califumia. Bot. fteg., 1973. 

Of no interest whatever to the floriculturist, being a weedy 
plant, Hke its parent and many others of the species, with insig- 
nificant blossoms. To botanists, however, it is interesting, as it 
shows the extent to which the species vary permanently in their 
wild state. "That the plant is a mere variety of glandulosa" 
Dr. Lindley does not doubt; '' yet the wild specimens have the 
petals longer than the calyx, the stem weaker and less glandular, 
and the leaflets not only deeply cut, as well as serrated, but 
strikingly cuneate at the base, and pointed at the end, instead of 
having a roundish oblong figure." Flowered in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, last season. {Bot. Reg.^ 
June.) 

Fafrdce(B or Leguminbsfz. 

PSORA'LEA 
orbicularis lAndl, ' "Ronni-leoved Paomlea. A hardy perennial herbaceona plant ; growing 
about a foot high ; with parplish-red bloeeoma ; appearing in June and July ; a native of 
California ; increased by geeds and division of the root. Bot. Reg., li/71. 

A pretty plant, with capitate, conical heads, of purplish-red 
flowers, which appear upon stalks about a foot long; the plant 
has a creeping habit. It is a pretty and desirable species, and, 
if hardy in our climate, would be an excellent addition to our 
collections. It is a native of California, from whence the seeds 
were sent to the London Horticuhural Society, by Mr. Douglas. 
{Bot. Reg,, July.) 

BPA'RTIUM (5«Nzrt<m, cordage; its use in early ages.) 
acutifdliiim I.tndl. Sharp/ramf Spanish Broom. A hardy (?) shnib ; frowine six or eicbt 
feet high; with yellow flowers; appearing in July(P); a native of Turk.ey; Increased 
from seeds. Bot. Reg., 1974. 

Very similar to the Spanish broom, of which it may possibly 
be a variety, although it appears to be a distinct species. The 
habit of the plant is graceful, and all the branches are terminated 
with numerous yellow flowers of good size, which are slightly 
fragrant. If it should be introduced to our gardens, and prove 
hardy in our climate, it will be a valuable shrub. The seeds 
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were received from Turkey, by the Horticultural Society, iu 
whose garden it flowered. (Bot. Reg,, July.) 

Begonikce2B» 

BEr.O'XM 
odumta Swect-geented Begooia. A stove plant ; prowing about two feei high : with wblU 
fl.iw era ; apptarinR in April and Blay ; inciea»ed by cuttings ; caltivated in light rich 
•oil ; a native of the Went Indies. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 123. 

A pretty plant, with numerous clusters of small white, fra- 
grant blossoms: the plant grows about two feet high. It is a 
new species, and the specimen from which the drawing was ta- 
ken was furnished by Messrs. Young of Epsom. Its native 
country is supposed to be the West Indies. It grows freely in 
very light rich soil. Its fragrance renders it a desirable species. 
{Pax. Mag. BoU^ July.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
Encdcca. 

iIII0W)DEN'DR0N 
▼ar. Sttymo6ri Limdl, A hardy •hrub ; growing four or five feet high ; with pale yellow 
flowers ; appearing in April j a hybrid plant ; increased by inarching and grafting. Bot. 
Reg., 1975. 

A pretty hybrid, obtained, by the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Her- 
bert, from the seed of Ahododendron iZhoddra (JZhod6ra cana- 
densis,) impregnated with R. luteum (Azilea p6ntica.) Mr. 
Herbert states that " its leaves are produced early in the spring, 
and last year they were much damaged by a severe frost in 
April." It pushed afresh, afterwards, vigorously, and formed 
two flower buds. On the approach of spring, to avoid any 
danger of damage, the plant was potted and placed in the green- 
house. The leaves pushed before the buds began to move, and 
compleTfely clothed the plant before their expansion, contrary to 
the habit of 12hod6ra. The number of stamens is irregular. 
Mr. Herbert states that he has had a genuine umbel of R. \iir 
teum (AzJilea p6ntica,) of which two flowers had seven, and 
two, six, stamens, showing clearly that the deficiency of the five 
stamens of inferior power in the azaleas is not a generic distinc- 
tion, but an imperfection. The plant does not possess any great 
beauty, but is interesting from the relation of the two parents, 
which have heretofore been considered as belonging to distinct 
genera. The flowers are small, in ar rather dense umbel, and of 
a very pale yellow tint. Mr. Herbert has other plants raised 
from the same parents. {Bot. Reg.^ July.) 

arb(\roum var. cinnam<^meum Lindl. Cinnamonco^ored tree Rhododendron. A ^een-house 
evergreen shrub; growing ten or flAeen leet high; with white flowers; appearing in 
April i a native of the East Indies. Bot. Reg., 1982. 

Another truly magnificent and charming variety of the R. ar- 
boreum, very similar in general appearance to the variety 41bum, 
figured in the Botanical Register^ 1684, and Botanical Maga- 
zine^ 3290. '' But it appears to difier, in having the clusters 
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more compact, the purple spots on the corolla larger, darker, and 
more numerous, the white less clear, and the leaves covered oa 
the under side with a clear, bright, cinnamon colored fur." The 
white variety referred to has never been noticed in our Maga- 
zine, but it may be described as very similar to its parent, the 
R. arbdreum, except in the color of the blossoms, and a less 
compact cluster. It is a valuable addition to this gorgeous fam- 
ily, and though yet quite rare, will undoubtedly soon become 
fenerally cuhivated. It was raised from seeds received from 
)r. Wallich, through the directors of the East India Company, 
in 1822; but none of the plants then raised appear to have flow- 
ered before the one from which the specimen was cut from 
which the present drawing was taken. This opened in the nur- 
sery of the Messrs. RoUisons of Tooting, in April last. 

It has been supposed that this was the R. campanulatum, 
which Dr. Wallich intended by the name of R. cinnamomeum, 
and that the former name was given by Mr. Herbert, and adopt- 
ed by Mr. Don, to the same plant as the latter. But Dr. Wal- 
lich does not seem to be of this opinion, as the subject was no- 
ticed in the number 760 of his Indian Herbarium^ while the R. 
campanul&tum is included in the same collection as number 756. 
(Bot. Reg.y August.) 

The varieties of this admired tribe of plants have been greatly 
increased within a few years by the production of numerous 
seedlings, both with the English and Continental amateur and 
nursery gardeners. Hybrids have been obtained between the 
■R. arbdreum and our native species, the R* catawbi6nse, of great 
elegance: tlie great desideratum yet, is, to procure hardy plants 
possessing the splendor of the Indian species and varieties ; this 
will, we have no doubt, be ultimately done: Mr. Brown, gar- 
dener to Lord Aylesbury, has raised a beautiful variety between 
the arboreum and maximum, which is quite hardy in England. 
A variety or species called R multimaculJitum, has flowered, 
the past spring, in the nursery of the Messrs. Young of Epsom, 
which they received from the Continent; it has a white ground, 
with brown spots, and is said to be fine. M. Soularge Bodin of 
Fromont, near Paris, has a large catalogue of varieties raised in 
his extensive nursery, and jnany of which have been imported 
into our gardens* 

We remarked, in our notice of the nursery of Thomas Lan- 
dreth, (p. 212,) that our cultivators do not understand the man- 
agement of the R. arbdreum, as it is rare to see specimens in a 
vigorous and healthy state. We are now more assured that we 
were right in our supposition, as will be seen from the following 
remarks, which we quote from Paxton's Magazine of Botany ki 
July, where he states that a plant was then in bloom at Chatsworth, 
with upwards of two hundred! bunches upon it. Mr. Paxton 
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states that it is " but rarely if ever seen in any thing like the 
perfection of the present object. Most cultivators under-pot it, 
which is a mistaken notion; indeed, it is quite natural to suppose 
that a plant, which attains the size of an ordinary forest tree, 
should require plenty of pot room before flowers can be pro- 
duced of a natural and luxuriant size. 

" The soil should be varied, according to the size of the 
plants. Seedling plants grow best if potted in very sandy peat; 
as the plant progresses a little loam should from time to time be 
added, until the plant is five or six feet high; more loam should 
be used at each shifting; when the plant attains a large size*, 
equal parts of loam and peat may be used. By strict attention 
to the above directions, and supplying the plant plentifully with 
water during the growing season, fine healthy blooming plants 
will be the result." 

These remarks are perfectly just; it has been a too prevalent 
idea to grow all the species in as small pOts as possible, in or- 
der to throw them into bloom; true, they will flower, but in no 
comparison to their native splendor, where the roots are left to 
gather nourishment, by extending themselves to a great distance. 
Peat, too, has been almost exclusively used by our cultivators; 
and this wc believe to have been the greatest cause of the poor 
appearance of the plants. They need a stronger soil when tliey 
have acquired size, as peat, or peat soil, soon becomes exhaust- 
ed, and the plants live upon the water alone which is given them. 
We would call the attention of the lovers of this splendid tribe 
to Mr. Paxton's observations. 

Epacridd,ce<z. 

EPA'CRIS 
▼ariibilis Variable Epacria. A fpreeD-house plant; growing tbree or four feet bigb; with 

Kink flowera ; appearing in Febraary and Blarcb ; a native of Van Diemen's Land. Paz. 
rag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 1S5. 

A very delicate and beautiful species, somewhat resembling 
the E. impr6ssa; the flowers are, however, of a paler color, and 
disposed in longer racemes. During their bloom they change 
their color, turning from a fine deep pink to a pale blush. It is 
cultivated like the £. grandiflora, and, like that species, is de- 
iserving a place in every choice collection of plants. [Pax, 
Mag. Bot,^ July.) 

Schrophularidcecs. 
jirrMULus. 

A new variety of mimulus has been raised from seed by 
Messrs. Low of Clapton; it is a hybrid between the M, cardin^lis 
and M, luteus var. variegktus; the plant possesses all the habit 
of M, cardinilis, while the flowers are like those of M. luteus 
var. variegitus, only of a deeper color. We have no doubt but 
the introduction of the cardinklis will bring about a complete 
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revolution in the varieties. By hybridization between it and the 
dwarf and yellow species and varieties, its vigorous and robust 
constitution, as well as the brilliancy of the corolla of the M. 
cardinklis, will be imparted to the progeny. It is certainly, in 
our opinion, the finest species of the genus. All the lately in- 
troduced species and varieties are deserving of general cultiva- 
tion: they are valuable for the green-house or parlor, flowering 
excellently and abundantly for a long time. 

Antirrhinum caryophylloides, — A new species under this name 
has been flowering at Mr. Knight's, of the King's Road, Chel- 
sea, which is stated, in Paxton's Magazine of Botany^ to be 
the finest and most beautiful species, without exception, yet 
known in England; when in flower it possesses all the beauty of 
a fine carnation, from whence its specific name. It flowers well 
in the green-house or in the open border. 

\erbena Drummdndi is said to be a fine companion to the 
chamsdri folia; it has pink blossoms, deliciously fragrant, and the 
contrast between two beds, one of each, is extremely elegant. 

OrchiddcecB. 

PLEUROTHA'LLTS 
aauroc^phnla /.odd, Bot. Cab.' lAzard-keadr/f Pleurothallif. A stove epfphyte; growing 
f.boul a fjot high } with green and brown fluweis ; appearing in September. Bo:. Reg., 

A species possessing no great claims upon the lover of epi- 
phytes. The flowers are small, the sepals of a dull green, and 
the petals and labellum tinged with brown; they appear on short 
spikes, each plant producing from five to eight. It has been a 
scarce species ai-ound London ever since it was introduced. 
The specimens from which the drawing was taken were re- 
ceived, together with the description, from Wm. B. Booth, 
gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., of Carclew. [Bot. Reg.j 
July.) 

BOLBOPHY'LI.UM 
8altat6riuni LindL Dancing Bolhophyliiini. A gtove epiphyte ; growing a few inches hich; 
with red and brown flowers; appearing in December 3 a native of Sierra Leone. Bot. 
Beg., 1970. 

This is tlie species mentioned in the Register^ t. 1942, and 
noticed, at page 232, as being the one in the possession of the 
Messrs. Loddiges, very similar to the B. barbigerum. Like 
that it is extremely curious and splendid, ahhough it is a smaller 
growing species. The flowers appear on pendulous racemes, 
not more than three inches long, and are formed very similar to 
the B. barbigerum: the lip possesses the same power of being 
set in motion by the least breath of air. It should be in every 
collection of this tribe. It flowered with the Messrs. Loddiges, 
in December last. {Bot. Reg,y July.) 

EULCPHTA 
DiacroatAcbya Lindl. Lonii-ftpiked Eniophia. A atove epiphyte ; growing fmm one to two 
feet biKh ; with yellow and green flowers ; appe:iring from September to January ; a na- 
liT« of Ceylon. Bot. Beg., 1979. 
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"A handsome species of this extensive genus," a native of 
Ceylon, from whence it was sent, some years ago, to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. It is said to be one of the easiest 
cultivated plants among the Orchidaceae, producing "its graceful 
racemes [spikes] of green and yellow flowers abundantly to- 
wards the latter part of the year. They go on growing and 
producing fresh flowers till Christmas." The habit of this spe- 
cies is much more beautiful than many of the orchideous plants, 
the spikes of flowers being very erect. It is deserving of intro- 
duction to our gardens. {Bot. Reg,^ July.) 

CdttleyB. labidta. — This most lovely species, which is noticed 
in our II, p. 344, is figured in Paxton's Magazine of Botany 
for July. We there learn that it " thrives in an atmosphere 
less moist than is usually given to the other branches of this 
family; it succeeds well at Chatsworth, treated in a temperature 
ranging from 70° to 75® Fahrenheit, carefully watered at the 
roots, and now and then moderately sprinkled over the top with 
water. It should be grown in coarse peat, mixed with a good 

froportion of broken pots, so that the water may pass off freely, 
t is multiplied by separation of the roots; a portion of the root, 
with one stem attached, (if two, much the better,) seldom fails 
of pushing a bud, which, if well managed, soon becomes estab- 
lished and secure." 
hilidcem. 
Tulips. — A splendid new seedling tulip has been raised and 
broke into color by J. Goldham, Esq., which he has named 
Gem. It is a rose^ with a pure white ground, superbly feathered 
with rose up the centre of each petal. It is figured in the Hor- 
Hcultural Journal for July, and we do not recollect of ever see- 
ing a finer one. The price of the bulb is not mentioned. 

The Birmingham Grand Tulip Show took place on the 15th 
of June last. Among some of the flowers which gained prizes 
in the different classes, we notice the names of several which 
were flowered in excellent perfection by Mr. Walker, of Rox- 
bury, and which were among many other fine ones in his bed, 
exhibited in June. 

The splendid collection of tulips belonging to the late Wm. 
Strong, one of the most successful cultivators of this gorgeous 
flower, is offered for sale, and a catalogue of the kinds published; 
it embraces all bis fine seedlings, some of which surpass any that 
have ever been produced. To show our readers the high price 
at which several of the kinds are valued, we append the follow- 
ing list of names, with the prices attached. They were all 
broke by Mr. Strong: — 



Queen £20 

Eliza (new) .... 15 

Delia 10 

Ada (new) .... 5 



Sir Robert Peel (new) £b 

Lady Peel 5 

Surpass Ponipe Fun^bre 5 

King 4 
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An immense number of Mr. Strong's are valued from £1 to 
£S. The following, raised by other growers, are offered for 
sale at the annexed prices: — 



Queen Adelaide (Groom's) £10 
Queen (Rutley's) ... 10 

Thalia 10 

Louis XVI (Brown's) . . 8 



Louis XVI (Austin's) 
Lord Collingwood 
Pompe Fun^bre . . 
Rose Lac, true, . . 



£5 
5 
5 
5 



The collection of about 260 roots, one of each, as priced in 
the published list, amounts to upwards of JE300, (about $1300.) 
A tolerable sum to gratify the tulip fancy — not, however, by 
any means, out of the power of many gentlemen to purchase. 
There is not, in the whole catalogue of florist's flowers, one 
which makes such an all-surpassing display as the tulip. We 
hope some of our liberal patrons of gardening will avail them- 
selves of so fine an opportunity to purchase: so rare a chance 
will not probably occur for a long time. 



Art. V. Calls at Gardens and Nurseries, 

Lynn, — ^We have recently made a visit to this village, which contains 
many very pretty gardens. Perhaps, for the number ofits inhabitants, 
few villages, situated at the same distance from the metropolis, can 
claim the same amount of taste, which appears to be very generally 
diffused among all classes of citizens. The plain cottaee and the ele- 
gant mansion are alike ornamented with parterres of flowers, and to 
each are appended, in many instances, a small garden containing some 
good fruits, and a supply of all the most valuable vegetables. The 
taste for flowers, we are happy to learn, has been encouraged by some 
of the more wealthy inhabitants, who have not only set good examples, 
but have, with great and praiseworthy liberality, distributed the more 
beautiful productions of Flora to those, who, though not by any means 
unable to purchase them, have, as in too many instances throughout 
the country, shrunk from possessing such, under an erroneous and 
prevalent idea that it is a lavish expense, without any adequate return — 
forgetting that the pleasure, derived from the pursuit of floriculture, as 
a part of gardening, is of the most noble and innocent nature, and to fos- 
ter and encourage which, wealth cannot be more generously employed. 

The late, and, as yet, depressed state of aflairs in this country, has 
been severely felt by the citizens of this village. Altogether a mann- 
facturing population, the general prostration of business throughout 
the country has diminished the resources of the inhabitants in a great 
degree: their means have therefore been suddenly cut ofl*, and less at- 
tention to gardening has been given, the past season, than usual;; w^hile 
on the other hand, if the loss of business had not been expei-ienced, 
the advancement would have been very great, and would have placed 
this village high in the scale of horticulture. But we look to a resusci- 
tation of commercial affairs, and with it a more zealous endeavor to 
ornament our gardens and pleasure grounds, to make additions to the 
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fruit gardens, to enter into the cultivation of all excellent veeetables, 
to the forming of new orchards, and to generally embellish the dwellings 
of the citizens, of whatever class. 

Garden of O. Johnson^ Esq. — Aug, bth. We mention this fine place 
first, not because it is the oldest, but that it stands now, not only at the 
head of others in the village, but, as respects its high keeping, at the 
head of all the amateur gardens we ever had the pleasure of visitmg. Mr. 
Johnson is excessively fond of flowers, and has been at great expense 
to procure fine plants of such kinds as will afford him gratification and 
delight during the summer season. Residing at the south through the 
winter season, a green-house or stove would be of little use, and would 
at present be a source of much expense, and the beauty of the plants 
would remain unseen. At some future time, we have no doubt, Mr. 
Johnson will have such an agreeable and indispensable appendage to 
his garden; at least we certainly hope he will. 

The whole grounds are about two acres in extent, situated on Fede- 
ral Street, but a short distance from the half-way house between Bos- 
ton and Salem. The mansion is built plain and neat, in the style usu- 
ally adopted, and is situated in the centre of the grounds, near to the 
street. On one side is the fruit and flower garden, and on the other 
the vegetable earden, which communicate together behind the out- 
buildings. In front of the house is a semi-circle of shrubs and plants, 
bordered with a hedge of buckthorns, kept very handsomely trimmed. 
Two large gates, at each end of the semi-circle of shrubs, &c., aflbrd a 
carriage entrance to the door. There is also another entrance, by a 
straight walk, from the street, leading directly through the semi-circle of 
shrubs, &.C. The bouse is somewhat elevated, upon a double banking, 
and has a very fine appearance. Upon the bankmg we noticed several 
vases, some with plants growing in them, and others for mere ornament 
alone. They adaed much to the general effect of the grounds. 

The fruit and flower garden is situated on the western side of the 
house, and part of it is laid out in small beds with box edgings. A 
walk, with a trellis for grapes each side, runs across the garden, sepa- 
rating the flower department from the fruit garden. In the back 
part of the fruit garden, with a small space of green in the rear, stands 
the grapery, erected about three vears since, and now containing a crop 
of grapes. A walk runs round the whole garden, and against the west 
fence are planted several Isabella and Catawba grape vines, which are 
now bearing fine crops. The flower beds are filled with annuals, roses, 
geraniums, and other plants, among them some very fine things: Fdch- 
sia coccinea and gr&cilis, trained to stakes, were upwards of two feet 
high, well branched, and covered with a profusion of their beautiful 
flowers; — they are lovely plants for turning out doors in summer, as we 
have before stated, (p. 298.) R6svl macrophylla was blooming exqui- 
sitely, planted out in the border; the plant was full of buds, and some 
were expanded: the beauty, however, of this species, like the moss ro- 
ses, consists in its buds, which are covered with short, densely set, sofl 
spines; it is a curious rose, and should be in all collections. It may be 
well to remark here, that it does not flower well in a pot, seeming to 
require a vigorous growth, which it scarcely makes. when standing in 
pots, to ensure buds : with us a large plant in a pot has not yet blos- 
somed, while the plant here referred to was young, and quite small, 
last spring, but > by planting it in the ground it has made very strong 
shoots, which are full of flower buds. We here saw some remarkable 
large ice plants, measuring in diameter about five feet, which had a 
pretty appearance in the border. Patches of Chrys^i* cr6cea, Ferb^na 
cham8edrif&lia, Heliotr6pium pernvi&num, were exceedingly showy, and 
the latter, with an abundance of mignonette, gave out a delicious fra- 
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granee, which filled the garden. The heliotrope grows Q-eely in the 
open ground, and a small plant turned out of a pot into the border, in 
the spring, will spread over a lar^e spot before the end of the season. 
It is easily propagated from cuttmgs. No plant can be more valuable 
where it is desirable to cut bouquets. 

Mr. Johnson's collection of dahlias is excellent,* embracing a great 
variety, and among them many of the finest new ones of this year, 
such as Widnall's Juliet, Dodds's Mary, Brown's Star, Widnall's Ex- 
empler and Enterprise, Zarah, Peerless White, &c. They were plant- 
ed against the trellis we have before mentioned and the south fence, ex- 
cepting a few of the newest ones, which were planted in the flower 
border. Thev have all flowered finely, and were, at this time, covered 
with buds ancf blossoms. 

The grapery we have mentioned, which is about forty feet long and 
ten wide, was planted with vines in the spring of 18S5; the plants were 
then only one year old, and had been crown in pots; they were turned 
into the border in May, and by the end of the season had reached the 
top of the house, and had made strong wood, which ripened well. 
Last year the vines were duly pruned, and some of them produced a 
few clusters of grapes. The present season the crop is very abundant — 
almost too much so — but the grapes are coloring well, the clusters of 
&ne size, (some weighing two pounds,) and the wood, which is very 
strong and vigorous, is ripening finely. Considering that the vines have 
been under the immediate management of Mr. Johnson, whose time is 
divided between his business and his garden, and who has had little or 
no experience in their cultivation, we may safely say that they equal in 
appearance the crops in the ^aperies and green-houses of the first gen- 
tlemen and amateurs in the immediate vicinity of Boston, where, too, 
the vines have had the care of experienced and professional gardeners. 
The vines were entirely free from insects ana mildew, and had that 
healthy appearance, the true indication of judicious treatment. How 
easily might every gentleman, who has the means to erect a small gra- 

Eery, supply his table with this delicious fruit, by a very small amount of 
is own personal care and labor I and how pleasant would be the time 
employed! It is useless to attempt to raise foreign grapes in the open 
air in the climate of New England; and if fine fruit is desired, it can 
be produced only in a house covered with glass. Mr. Johnson's grapery 
has no flue, but it is his intention to have one built the present winter, 
so as to have the grapes ripe in August hereafter. 

The fruit garden was well filled with an excellent collection of the 
finest pears, plums, &c., and several varieties of the former were nro- 
ducing fruit, on small trees; we noticed the Colmar, Marie Louise, Na- 
poleon, Buflum, and Bartlett, with handsome specimens; the trees were 
from Mr. Manning, of Salem, whose valuable collection we have else- 
where spoken of in this Magazine. In the vegetable department every 
thing denoted good management, and among the products we observed 
a fine bed of carrots, which Mr. Johnson was raising for his cattle. 
Several old apple trees, which were part of an orchard when he pur- 
chased the place, and which then produced scarcely any fruit, he has so 
renovated tnat they were now almost breaking down with their load of 
fruit. Such management is deserving of the highest commendation. It 
is lamentable to see the neglect into which many orchards have been 
suffered to run, from the depredations of insects and other causes, when 
a little labor, annually, would have kept the trees in a healthy and 
fruitful condition. The time will come, sooner or later, when the scar- 
city of this excellent fruit will open the eyes of our farmers to the sub- 
ject, and the planting and management of orchards will be one of his 
most important duties. ' 

Garden of H. Jl, Breed, Esq., Elm StreeL—yLr. Breed was the first 
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person, we belieye, in this village, who took a decided interest in gar- 
dening. The garden contains about two acres of land, is well situated, 
and the soil appears to be of a good kind for the general purposes of an 
amateur. It ties a little sloping to the south, sufficiently so to carry off 
superfluous water, althougn the lower part of the ground, where the 
green-house and grapery now stand, is, in some seasons of the year, 
rather wet, so much so that the latter has been flooded with water to 
the depth of a foot or more : the green-house is also subject to damp. 
Both, we understood Mr. Breed's gardener to say, would be removed, 
before long, to the highest part of the place, near to the new mansion 
which was erected last season, and which, as respects its architectural 
proportion and general beauty, is one of the finest specimens of the 
style We ever witnessed. The collection of green-house plants is not 
very large, and this being the season when they are removed to the 
open air, we saw nothing of interest; a few cacti were all that remained 
in it. The gr«en-house, last winter, was fitted up with a hot water ap- 
paratus, for heating it, without any flue; but it was found extremelv 
difficult to keep up the heat during some of the most severe nights, al- 
though the pipes, which are of the usual size, (four inches in diameter,) 
run completely round the house. We have before stated our opinion 
upon this point, having been convinced that, in this country, the frost 
cannot be Kept out of a green-house by hot water pipes (on the level 
system) alone, unless they run round the house more than once. By 
rerkins's system of small iron tubes it may be done, but by no other. 
By the construction of a flue, the first cost of which is not ^reat, a 
saving is made in the quantity qf heat given out: by conductmg the 
smoke, &c. immediately from the furnace, much of the heat is carried 
off with it; but if there is a eood flue, and properly constructed, the 
fire will burn as freely, and all the heat whicn would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances be thrown off, is carried round the flue, and, consequently, 
into the bouse. Gentlemen erecting ^reen-houses, and consulting Eng- 
lish works, should not forset to take mto consideration the great differ- 
ence of climate between the two countries. 

In the ffarden the dahlias were the most show^ ornaments; we found 
the sorts far less rare than at Mr. Johnson's, bemg only the more com- 
mon ones, as Dennissi, Countess of Liverpool, picta formosissima, &c. 
Numerous bulbs of Gladiolus natal^nsis had thrown up three spikes 
each of its fine flowers. Since our notice of this species, in our 1, p. 
30, and the communication of one of our correspondents, it has be- 
come generally cultivated; its ready increase has placed it in the pos- 
session of all lovers of flowers. Numerous geraniums and roses, 
plunged into the border, were producing an abundance of bloom. 

In the grapery both vines and fruit have mildewed some; but this is, 
in a great degree, unavoidable; the situation, as wo have previously 
remarked, is very low and damp: a few peach trees on the back trellis 
were producing a little fruit. 

We noticed here a small patch of ground, which had produced a fine 
lot of the autumnal marrow squash, many of which had attained their 
full size, and were fit for cutting; it is one of the best varieties in culti- 
vation, possessing the qualities of earliness, fine flesh and good flavor, 
abundant bearing, and late keeping; its size varies, the smallest gene- 
rally weighing four pounds and the largest ten or twelve; it is deserving 
of extensive growth, both by the market gardener, for the supply of the 
market, and by all persons who are fond of this vegetable. 

The grounds are laid out in tolerable good taste, with gravel walks 
and box edgings; there are a number of trellises bordering some of them, 
evidently intended for the cultivation of grapes; but they were mostly 
covered with dahlias, which were trained to them. On a fence facing 
the east were several Isabella vines, bearing good crops. The garden, 
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as regards its keeping^, will compare with most others in genera], bat 
by no means with that of Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Houghton^ $ garden. — This garden is situated at tn considerable 
distance from Mr. Johnson's and Mr. Breed's, being at the north part of 
the village, a part known as Wood End. The garden coutams, we 
should think, nearly two acres, which is well situated, and falls with a 
gentle slope, sufficient to carry off all superfluous moisture, and at the 
same time not so as to wash away the soil in heavy rains. It contains a 
small graperv and green-house, and a pit for propagating plants. 

Mr. Houghton is an amateur and a great lover of plants, and has 
been at much expense to procure fine flowers. Havinff but little time 
at his command, his business occupying nearly his whole attention, he 
has accomplished a great deal in the gardening way; his whole garden, 
graperies and all, is managed by his own hand, and in an excellent 
manner. We found a tolerable crop of grapes in the ^reen-house, 
about ripe, and a very good crop in the granery justbeginnmg to color; 
the vines were planted at the same time as Mr. Johnson's, in the spring 
of 1835, and have made a vigorous growth. They were turned out of 
pots, which is altogether the oest system of raising vines for graperies 
or forcing-houses. On a back trellis the peach trees were trained excel- 
lently, and the wood laid in with the precision of an old practitioner; 
we also noticed some fruit upon them, although the trees are yet yoimg. 
In the pit were numerous geraniums, and other cutting of many differ- 
ent species of green-house plants, striking root. This pit Is built with 
a double roof, the back and half of the front of which is blanks the re- 
mainder ^lass ; under the blank part is a potting bench, built so as to con- 
tain the different soils, manures, &c. beneath. A pit is built with boards, 
underneath the lights, about two and a half feet from the ground; be- 
neath horse dung is applied, which gives a fine heat to the soil or sand 
in which the pots of cuttings are plunged. It appears to be somewhat 
on the plan of our pit for growing cucumbers, described and figured in 
our vol. I, p. 403: by means of a door the dung can be introduced at 
any time, and the temperature of the soil kept at any required point. 
For a cheap propagating place it answers a verj^ good purpose. 

In the ffaruen the finest plants which we noticed were a large speci- 
men of resdnia Moitlan j[)apaverkcea, and two smaller ones of p, 
BknksicR; the former flowered magnificently the past spring. All these 
stand out without any protection. The dahlias were flowering finelj^s 
as indeed they have almost every where this season; rain, however, is 
much needed here: the kinds were principally the more common ones. 
Mr. Houghton is a great grower of gooseberries, and has produced 
some fine ones; but we saw that his plants, in common with all others, 
had suffered gj-eatly by the caterpillar, some of the bushes having been 
completely stripped oi their leaves. Mr. Houghton has raised some 
most excellent specimens of this fruit. 

The Garden of Mr. Andrews Breed is situated near Mr. Johnson's, 
and has been principally laid out this year. We had not time to call 
on Mr. Breed, but, in passing the garden, we noticed that it possessed 
some natural beauties, among others a small stream of water running 
through the highest part of it, sufficiently so to supply a small fountain 
in the lower part, if Mr. Breed should conclude to erect one. The 
garden is very pleasantly located, and what has been done is in good 
taste. Anotner year we hope to have the pleasure of calling on him. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Bosfton Journal of JSTatural History J ^c. Part L M. 
IF. Hilliard, Gray & Co. ^n Address delivered before the 
Boston J^atural History Society^ June 7, 1837. By Hubbard 
Winslow. Published by the Society. Boston : Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 1837. 

We have just perused with much satisfaction the fourth and 
concluding number of the first volume published by the Natural 
History Society of this city. To any one fiuniliar with the 
splendid collection which graces its halls, and with the spirit 
which develops itself among its members in the various branch- 
es of the study of nature, this number will be of much interest. 
The generosity displayed, in opening its cabinets to the public, 
on appropriate seasons, exhibits also a laudable zeal for a diffu- 
sion of knowledge and the creation of a taste among the com- 
munity. We know not why the halls of science, where may be 
found the prototypes and originals of all that is grand in art, 
should not be the resort of the intelligent and enlightened, as 
other places of public attention. The natural world has been 
too much neglected, and the grandeur and beauty of its econo- 
my overlooked. Amid the din and ceaseless bustle of social 
life, it is refreshing to the senses, as well as instructive to the 
heart and mind, to turn aside for a moment into these quiet nooks 
of other pursuits, and snatch a fresh breath from the exhilarating 
influence of nature. These moments of relaxation are neces- 
sary to our well being; and oftentimes the study of a shell, or 
the minute investigation of a moss, the analysis of organic mat- 
ter, will save from dissipation and attendant ruin, many an indi- 
vidual, whose idle time would have been otherwise wasted and 
misspent. When, therefore, we see the spirit of enterprise for 
such institutions spreading throughout our cities and towns, 
whenever we hear of a new Society of Natural History, in its 
every branch, we hail with inexpressible delight the prospect of 
the diffusion of correct and sound principles towards a full and 
more perfect system of improvement and instruction. We be- 
lieve, that for the young, no sounder nor more judicious prepa- 
ration for the reception of moral and intellectual truths could be 
conceived nor followed, than the imbibing of a correct taste for 
such studies; and we speak from experience when we say, that 
to the old and advanced in life, no studies are so fascinating and 
improving, so admirably calculated to afford satisfaction, to fill 
up the blank of existence, naturally attendant on that period 
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when the mind and physical structure are rendered inapt for the 
more engrossing business of the world. We have marked with 
pleasure the enthusiasm enkindled in the retired man of business, 
and observed the energy imparted to the careless, inattentive 
youth. A simple flower may impart volumes from which to 
learn, and the meanest insect a code of moral duty. 

A considerable portion of the present number is occupied 
with the valuable researches of the late and lamented Say on 
the Hymenoptera of North America, including observations on 
some species already described, and the discovery of several 
new species; being a continuation of a former paper. 

The Icthyology of the State (Massachusetts,) seems to be in 
a fair way towards a more perfect elucidation, from the judicious 
studies of Dr. Storer. We are introduced to a new and pretty 
species of those little and lively fishes so well known to every 
school-boy, in the pools and ditches of our salt marshes. Four 
species of Hydrargyra have been already described by Le Sueur; 
to these is added the present. Besides this, four other genera 
have been ascertained as belonging to Massachusetts, which are 
not mentioned in Professor Hitchcock's catalogue appended to 
his report on geology. 

Next, a long and minute paper on some peculiarities in the 
economy of the cow black-bird, which, like the cuckoo of Eu- 
rope, deposits its egg in the nests of other birds, pointing out with 
great freedom certain errors and hasty conclusions of Mr. Ord, 
in a late paper in Loudon's Magazine, on the sanie subject. 

" * Of all the known birds that are indigenous to North America,* 
says Mr. Ord, in a communication to Loudon's Magazine for February, 
1836, ' perhaps there is not one whose habits are so interesting as those 
of the cow-bunting, cow-bird, cow-pen bird or cow black-bird, (the 
Fringilla plcoris of Latham;) and yet there is hardly one whose hLsto- 
ry has been involved in greater obscurity.' These observations are 
just; and to the latter clause be might have added, that among Ameri- 
can birds, there is hardly a single species whose habits are less gene- 
rally known, except indeed by professed omithologistfl, than those of 
. this interesting bird. Its very existence among us is unknown to most; 
or if any are aware that we have a bird that imposes upoil its neigh- 
bors the task of rearing its young, it is but too often confounded with the 
European cuckoo. But the fact is, our cuckoos, thus unjustl^r involved 
in the obloquy attached to the conduct of the European species, in the 
beautiful language of Wilson, 'build their own nest, hatch their own 
eggs, and rear their own young; and in conjiiira] and parental afiection 
are nowise behind any of their neighbors of the grove.' " 

This subject is so well known to our field naturalists as to 
render it improper to enter into a minute examination in this 
place. One peculiarity, however, we cannot omit, having our- 
selves observed a nearly parallel case. 

" There is one circumstance, connected with the history of this bird, 
which does not appear to be generally known. It has l)een mentioned, 
that when a cow black-bird's e^g is deposited in a nest newly finished, 
and before the owner has begun to lay, the bird will frequently enclose 
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the egg in frosh materials, so as to prevent it from ever hatchioff. It 
does not appear to be known that the bird will sometimes, in order to 
i?et rid of the intruder, bury, with the cow-troopial's, her own eggs. 
That such is sometimes the case, the following will show. In the sum- 
mer of 1835, 1 found, in the botanical garden in Cambridge, a nest of 
the summer yellow-bird, which a brood had evidently but just leA. Its 
peculiarly elongated shape attracted my notice. Upon examining it I 
found that the bird had apparently first constructed a nest of the usual 
shape, and had deposited in it three of her own eggs. At this period a 
cow black-bird had added another. Not wishing, as it would seem, to 
waste her time by rearing a stranger, to the probable destruction of her 
own ofispring, and yet unwilling to be at the trouble of constructing a 
nest entirely anew, she merely built an additional story to it — thus ef- 
fectually destroying the egg of the intruder, but with it, her own. In 
this upper story she had evidently succeeded in raising her second 
brood in safety. In the centre of this nest I found these four eggs thus 
singularly incarcerated." 

Still more on birds, and we are informed, in Art. 20, (nor need 
we be surprised, for we consider the natiirjl history of the State 
scarcely investigated,) that forty-five birds not mentioned in the 
above catalogue have been enumerated as indigenous, since it 
was published. We beg leave to correct a slight error, in refer- 
ence to the Thalassidroma Leachii; the specimen in question 
being procured at Ipswich, by Mr. William Oakes, and not by 
the gentleman mentioned. 

A paper on comparative anatomy, as exhibited in a fine speci- 
men of the Galapagos turtle, includes much that is valuable to this 
branch of natural science. Nor has conchology been overlook- 
ed. Two new species of that beautiful genus Marginella are de- 
scribed, besides the commencement of a monograph on the He- 
lices of the United States. This singular family of animals, 
comprising the destructive slug of our gardens, and the no less 
injurious snail of Europe, has lately received much attention 
among our native conchologists. Their manners and intrinsic 
beauty, as well as their economy, render them objects of curios- 
ity and study. We have oftentimes, when collecting them in the 
Western States, been gratified with the great variety of species 
observable in the rich beech woods, on some damp morning in 
summer, — ^watching their motions as they pursued their slimy 
track over some prostrate and mossy trunk, or when assembled in 
groups under. the mouldering bark, the number of scavengers and 
operatives in the destructive process, which follows the destiny 
of one and precedes the production of another race of plants. 
Some of great beauty would be prized not only for (his charac- 
ter, but for their great rarity. Others are of a very limited lo- 
cation. While some are extremely delicate, others are remark- 
ably stout and strong, and while some are microscopically mi- 
nute, others are of considerable size. Several are common to 
the Eastern and Western States, but many are desirous of particu- 
lar tracts. Few, if any, of our native species are destructive to 
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the horticulturist, being found only in places not subject to his 
labors, while to the farmer they are of little consequence, unless 
to enrich the soil by their exuviae; a few clearings and burnings 
extirpating the race. For their more particular history and man- 
ners, we quote from the paper itself. 

" The number of described species of the very natural genus Helix^ 
inhabiting the United States, is already considerable; and the research- 
es of naturalists are every year adding to it. For a knowledge of the 
greater part of them we are indebted to the labors of the late Mr. 
Thomas Say, who, if his valuable life had been longer spared to sci- 
ence, would have enriched conchology with descriptions and figures of 
all the known species. As a work so desirable is not now expected 
from any other source, and as there already exists some confdfeioa 
among the species, caused by the want of correct figures, without which 
the most accurate descriptions are liable to be misunderstood, I shall 
make an attempt (though, I am conscious, in an imperfect manner,) to 
supply the history of this genus as it exists in the United States, and to 
ascertain and fix the species discovered by our own authors, before they 
shall have been irrecoverably appropriated by others. 

" It has been of\en objected to the study of shells, as commonly pur- 
sued, that it is not a branch of natural history properly speaking, as it 
^ives us no information of the beings by which they are constructed and 
mhabited; but consists merely of an artificial arrangement and descrip- 
tion of their least destructible parts. This objection has great weight, 
and should induce those who have leisure and opportunity to devote 
more time than has hitherto been given, to the observation of the habits 
and manners of the animals, which, it cannot be doubted, are fully as 
interesting, and as illustrative of the benevolence and power of the 
Author of nature, as those of any other class. To avoia this imputa- 
tion in the present instance, a description of the animal has been given 
when it has been possible to procure living specimens, and such notices 
of their habits as the limited opportunities afiforded by a city residence 
have enabled me to obtain, will be found under the remarks on the re- 
spective species. It is to be noticed here, that the habits of the genus 
are remarkably similar; so much so, that an account of one species may 
serve for the whole, and those of the European species do not seem to 
differ in any considerable degree from those of our own. 

" The extraordinary power of reproducing some of their members, 
and even the head itself, when mutilated, which they were discovered to 
possess by Spallanzani, and the promulgation of which fact was received 
with so mucn doubt and incredulity by the learned,* exists also in our 
species. The uncertain points of their history, such as the question 
whether the black points on the end of the superior tentaculee, which 
are generally considered to be eves, are true organs of vision, are equal- 
ly matters of doubt with us. The state of the question as to this par- 
ticular id somewhat singular. The anatomists, including Swammer- 
dam, Spallanzani and Bonnet, affirm that the part in question is a true 
eye, possessing the structure which in other animals is adapted to the 
sense of vision j while careful observers cannot distinguish, in the ac- 
tions of the living animal, any proof of their sensibility of light or con- 
sciousness of the presence of objects, except when in actual contact 
with them; and therefore infer, that they are mere organs of touch. 
The truth may probably be between these extremes. These animals 

* *' Tho oontroversy which arose on this subject caused a vast sacrifice of life among 
these animals. Adanson, one of many who called the fsu;t in question, acknowledged 
that he destroyed several thousands in experiments." 
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are nocturnal, and pass the greater part of their lives under logs and 
stones, or burrowing in the grouna, where but few rays of light can 
reach them; their eyes, adapted to such situations, may be merely ru- 
dimentary, and become useless in the broad light of day. Besides, al- 
though the eyes are situated in the tips of the tentacula, these members 
themselves may be still organs of touch, as they undoubtedly are in 
other eenera, when the black points are situated at their base; and the 
habit tney have of ap[)lying them to every object which the3r approach, 
conlirms the supi)osition tnat they are constructed for this purpose. 
That the black points are eyes may very fairly be inferred analogically, 
from the recent observations of a naturalist on one of the largest ani- 
mals of this class. Rev. Lansdowne Guilding (Zoological Journal, 
vol. iv, p. 72,) asserts, that in the giant species of Strombus, in the 
Caribbean Sea, the eyes are more perfect than those of many vertebrated 
animals, — ^that they nave a * di$tinct ptufil, and a double m«, equalling, 
in beauty and correctness of outline , those of birds and reptiles,^ 
" In comparing our species with those of Europe, there are some 

? general considerations deserving of attention. Our shells are more uni- 
brm and less brilliant in their coloring, and are in general destitute of 
spots and painted bands or zones. This peculiarity seems to be con- 
nected with, and perhaps grows out of, the habits of the respective ani- 
mals which in Europe are common in gardens and fields, on walls and 
hedges, and other places exposed to the action of light, while in this 
country they are generally &und in forests, sheltered under logs and 
stones, and are rarely seen abroad except during twilight and in damp 
weather. They do not infest our gardens and cultivated fields, nor 
cause damage to vegetation. Another peculiarity is, the great propor- 
tion of our species whose aperture is provided with tooth-like append- 
ages, amounting indeed to more than half of the whole number^ and to 
more than three quarters of those with reflected lips. 

• •••••• 

''^The natural food of the genus is generally supposed to be vegeta- 
ble matter, and the formation of the mouth and jaws seems to be pecu- 
liarly well adapted for cutting fruits and the succulent leaves of plants. 
The dental edge of the upper jaw, with its minute serratures, bemg ap- 
plied against the substance to be eaten, the semilunar, sharp-edged 
mstrument, which Spa Uanzani calls the tongue, is brought up against it, 
cuttinff out and carrying into the mouth semi-circular portions of the 
substnice. This operation is carried on with great rapidity, and the 
substance to be eaten soon disappears. It is certain, however, that they 
are fond of animal substances, and sometimes prey upon earth worms, 
their own eggs, and even upon each other; but the slowness of their 
motions forbids the idea of their being able to sustain themselves by ha- 
bitually preying upon other animals. They, in their turn, become the 
^rcy of various birds, and it is no uncommon thing to observe, in the 
brest, clusters of broken shells, on the top of logs or other situations, 
which have been chosen by the birds aa convenient for breaking the 
shell and extracting the animal.^' 

The present number, like the preceding, is embellished, not 
only with beautiful but with really useful plates, suflScient to aid 
and guide the naturalist in the absence of specimens and other 
tangible authority. As a whole we may be proud of such a 
work issuing from the united labors of the press, the pen, and the 
observing eye of the naturalist, as conlributive to the onward 
progress of a definite system of our native natural science* 

VOL. m. — ^No. X. 49 
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We turn to a brief consideration of the address. Mr. Wins- 
low has endeavored to maintain the position that there is an inti- 
mate relation of natural science to revelation — a fact, indeed, al- 
most too palpable for contradiction. He combats the popular 
prejudice existent to the contrary, and too prevalent even among 
the more enlightened of our day. He considers the wide range 
of natural science in every department as in perfect unison with 
revealed religion — the Deity pointing out His will and purposes. 
His wisdom, power and goodness, in the one and in the other. 
He makes a just discrimination between the particular objects of 
both, nor overlooks their mutual importance. 

'^ An unhappv prejudice has oflen existed between natural science 
and religion. It nas been so frequently and earnestly insisted that sci- 
ence is at variance with revealed religion, that the friends of religion 
have sometimes indulged sentiments of hostility against science, and 
have thus given no small occasion for the reproach, that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion. A large measure of the prejudice against re- 
ligion amonff the more intelligent classes, has come from this source. 
They have been ' accustomed to regard religion as a sort of Utopia, a 
land of shadow and of fiction, where, wrapt in pleasing vision, credu- 
lity reposes on the lap of imposture.' 

" It is too late for a religion to maintain ground against the science of 
nature. She is rapidly extending her dominion, and with the force of 
demonstration is she challenging the confidence of mankind. £verv 
enlightened and benevolent mind must contemplate her progress with 
intense interest. 

" Our knowledge of the character and government of God is derived 
both from his works and from his Word. Both of these are, in strict 
truth, a revelation; but in accordance with popular usage, and to avoid 
circumlocution, let us call the knowledge obtamed from the one source 
science, and that obtained from the other revelation. 

" To enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge; to instruct us how 
to remove or alleviate misery; to open to us ever growing and fresh 
sources of happiness; to lift our thoughts upward, and introduce us to 
the great Cause and Guardian of the universe — ^these are the noble ob- 
jects of all science. These too are the objects of revelation. 

• •••••• 

" But while revelation was given to teach us religion, and not natu- 
ral science, it is yet evident, that whatever reference is had to facts in 
nature by a revelation truly divine, must be such as to endure the test 
of all the subsequent discoveries of science; and furthermore, as all 
true religion is founded in nature, it must exhibit facts in the moral 
world corresponding to those in the natural world." 

Speaking of geology — 

'^ Cuvier, one of the most enlightened geologists of the age, deduces, 
from certain progressive changes on the earth's surface, as well as from 
the concurrent traditions of many nations, that the first appearance of 
man upon the face of the earth cannot be referred to a period farther 
back than about G.ve or six thousand years from the present time. 

Geology also instructs us, that since the creation ' the fountains of 
the great deep' have been * broken up,' and that mighty floods of water 
have swept the earth^s surface. Especially the last great cataclysm, 
described by Moses, is so fully demonstrated to the mind of every ge- 
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olo^st, that the identity of the delage tauffht as by science with that 
taught us by revelation, is now established beyond a philosophical doubt. 
Yet who does not know that the Mosaic deluge has ever been, till quite 
recently, since the introduction of the science of geology, the subject of 
the severest ridicule and most confident sport of infidelity?" 

We can conclude this article in no better way than by giving 
again his own words, as illustrating his theory, and as in full uni- 
son with our own belief. 

" ^ follows further that true science is a friend to true reli^on. It is 
only the < opposition of science falsely so called,' that reli^on shuns 
ana condemns. Other things bemg equal, the more there is of true 
science, the more will there be of true religion, in any community; and, 
vice versa, the more there is of religion, the more will there be of sci- 
ence. In all preceding ages, those nations and communities which 
have had the most of true science, have had the most of true religion; 
and if at this moment you take the map of the world, and draw your 
pencil around the kingdoms most enlightened by Christianity, you cir- 
cumscribe precisely those most enlightened by science. Since science 
and revelation teach the same, kindred, and anala^ous truths, the one 
bv human study and the other by divine communication; since the truths 
they teach are comprehended and mutually afiianced in one great con- 
nected system; since they occupy different departments, but conspire 
together for the same end — ^the mtellectual and moral elevation of our 
race — thev ought to be united, they must be united in eveiy scheme of 
sound and comprehensive philosophv, and in every successful effort for 
the permanent good of mankind. A nail of successful science excluding 
revelation — a college for liberal education detached from all religion, 
yet tending to promote human knowledge and happiness — ^is an anomaly 
which the world never saw, and of which none but a deluded brain, or 
one ignorant of true philosophy, ever dreamed. 

" l&ience can never supersede the importance of revelation, for the 
histoiT of mankind has proved that revelation must always precede and 
attend true science; that it is necessary, first, to put the human mind 
upon the track of successful investigation, and, secondly, to take it up 
where human science leaves it, and conduct it upward to other ana 
higher knowledge, which science, unaided, is unable to reach." 

J. L. R. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notieei. 

ENGLAND. 

Cam^//ia retieuliita. — A splendid specimen of this mwiificent species 
was exhibited at a meeting of the London Horticultural Society, in May, 
by Mrs. Lawrence; it was accompanied with a note detailing its treat- 
ment. The best method has been to put the plant in the garden, and keep 
it in a cold pit, protected with glass, but without the application of heat. 
As soon as the frosts are gone the glass should be removed, and the 
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plant left to take its chance. It was the finest specimen ever exhibited 
before the Society. (^Hort, Jour,) [This plant cannot be so managed 
in this country, owin^ to our intense cold winters; but it ofiers some 
new hints respecting its growth. We have always thought that it re- 
quired a stronger soil than the C. jap6nica and its varieties, and consid- 
erable pot room; and the above remarks coincide with our views. The 
plants should, also, be grown to a good size before they are allowed to 
produce flowers; too frequently they are seriously injured, by letting 
several flower-buds remain upon a small plant; the consequence is, that 
' they receive a check, which it takes them a long time to recover. This 
species is also impatient of heat. — Cand.] % 

Boiling Seeds previous to PtofUtng-. — Some notice will be found at 
p. 109 of some experiments tried upon the vegetation of seeds, by 
steeping them in water at the boiling temperature. Dr. Lindley has 
communicated to the Horticultural Society the result of an expenment 
tried by him in boiling seed, and the effects in advancing vegetation. 
The experiment had been tried by Sir John Herschcl, and subsequently 
confirmed bv Professor Henslow, of Cambridge, and the results m each 
case were the same. Dr. Lindlev exhibited a pot in which seeds of the 
acacia had been sown by Mr. Palmer of Bromley, after being subjected 
to diflerent periods of boiling, which were obtained from (fapt. Smith 
of Bedford. Those which had been boiled ^\e minutes had come up 
in thirteen days; for three minutes, in fourteen days; for one minute, 
in sixteen days; whilst some which had not been boiled had not made 
their appearance at the time the communication was read. This will 
be interesting to the horticulturist, as pointing out a method to germi- 
nate seeds which it has heretofore been impossible to make grow. 
(Hort Jour.) 

Clidnthus punieeus. — This new and splendid plant was exhibited 
at many of the various horticultural and floricultural societies through- 
out the kingdom last spring. At the Shefiield Horticultural Society a 
beautiful specimen was exhibited twelve feet high. (Id,) In the Maga~ 
zine of Botany it is stated that this splendid plant is found to succeed 
admirably well when. trained against an open wall, with a slight pro- 
tection during winter. A plant has stood out, two successive winters, 
in the nursery of the Messrs. Rollissons of .Tooting; and although the 
shoots have been slightly injured by the early frosts, it has grown luxu- 
riantly, and flowered, the past summer, in its greatest poi^sible perfec- 
tion. Mr. Paxton states tnat it must make a *^ most charming feature" 
in a collection of ornamental climbing plants. The clianthus will not, 
however, in all probability, bear the same treatment in this country, 
(unless in the Southern States,) as our winters are so much more se- 
vere than in Britain. As soon as the plants become more common, it 
may be well to make a trial; it is a native of New Zealand, and, with 
careful protection, until the plant attains a good size and becomes woody, 
it may then be able, with the ordinary protection of other vines, to live 
through the winter. Wistaria Consequkna was once considered ten- 
de>; but it stands out in New York without the least protection what- 
ever. At any rate, the clianthus will be a valuable plant to train to a 
back wall of a conservatory or ^een-house, where its blossoms would 
be one of the most gorgeous objects imaginable. 

It has been recommended to grow the clianthus in peat soil; but Mr. 
Paxton observes that a longer acquaintance with the nabit of this beau- 
tiful plant has convinced cultivators that it will not thrive well (as once 
thought,) in peat soil; but, on the contrary,. requires a good rich loam, 
with a portion of well rotted manure incorporated, as peat soil is best 
adapted for plants of a hard woody habit and slow growth; while such 
as ffrow luxuriantly, and arc rather of a succulent habit, (like the cli- 
anthus,) require a stronger and more nutritious soil, and a great supply 
of water during the summer season. — Cond, 
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Art. II. Domestic Notices. 

New York Horticultural Society. — I am sorry to inform you that we 
shall not have any Horticultural Exhibition this season. It is a dis- 
^ace to our city. Whilst the Societies in Baltimore, Washington, 
rhiladelphia, and Boston, are displaying to their fellow-citizens the 
beautiful as well as useful products of their gardens, the New Yorkers 
are so eat up with avarice and immorality, that they cannot afford to 
patronize a horticultural exhibition, even when the tickets are put at 
twelve and a half cents each. This is not on account of hard times, 
for we have now six theatres open everv evening, (and a few weeks 
affo we had two more, and a circus, in full play,) and they are all crowd- 
ed. For these five years we have not had an exhibition that has been 
of any pecuniary advantage to the Society, but rather a loss; last year 
we had a heavy loss, it being quite a failure : people were so engaged 
in the engrossing of fictitious wealth, that they had not time to admire 
the beauties of nature, except in so far as building lots, composed of 
solid rock, or covered with water, were concerned. At our annual 
election, (which requires but thirteen persons to make a quorum, to 
vote,) we could only muster ten, so that our Society is virtually de- 
funct. We make a last effort to-morrow night. — Yours, J. H.y Sept., 
18S7. [We regret to learn that such a sad state of things exists with 
our horticultural brethren in New York. It should not be. A Society, 
with Dr. Torrey at its head, the fine rooms of the Lyceum of Natural 
History to exhibit in, and located in a city abounding with fine gardens 
and amateur gardeners, is deserving of a better fate. We hope that 
the *' last effort" has succeeded, and that the New York Horticultural 
Society, the first established in the country, will yet exert that powerful 
influence which its first founders anticipated. — Cond.J 

Hipp6phae rhamnoldes fertilized by the Shepheraia. — ^We are not 
aware that this shrub has ever fruited in this country, and presume that 
as it is dcecous, the staminate variety has never been introduced. A 
specimen about six feet high, in this garden, situated in the immediate 
neighborhood of the staminate plant of Sheph^rdia ars^ntea, has a single 
branch now loaded with yellow succulent iruit, considerably larger than 
the Buffalo berry. The pistillate flowers have been produced &r some 
seasons past; but as the pistillate plant of Sheph^rdta stood between it 
and the staminate one, tne Hipp6phae has not probably been fertilized 
but by the excess of pollen formed the present season. Of course hy- 
brids will be produced, and it proves how strongly the two genera are 
related, which may indeed be inferred, also, from the fact that the Shep- 
h^rdt'a was formerly called H. arg^ntea. Are any of your readers m 
possession of the staminate variety of H. rhamnoides ? 

H. rhamnoides, commonly called Sea buckthorn, appears to us, from 
its abundance of thorny branches and close rapid growth, to be well 
calculated for a hedge. Loudon says, (Ekicy. of Plants,) the berries 
are much eaten by the Tartars; and the fishermen of the Gulf of Both- 
nia prepare a rob from them which imparts a grateful flavor to fresh 
fish. Every partof the plant abounds in a good yellow dye. — Ji. J. D., 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries, NevshureK, N. IT., Sept., 1887. 

The yellow Locust, Robinia. Pseudacaeia. — The cultivation of this 
most useful and beautiful tree has been attempted, with various success, 
in different parts of the Union. In man^ districts it is so liable to the 
attacks of the borer, that the wood is quite useless for timber, and even 
the trees themselves have an unsightly appearance; while in others 
they are perfectly sound, and of the finest growth. The attack of thb 
insect iippeara to us to depend in a great measure upon the luxuriance 
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or feebleness of the growth of the tree, and not to be the cause of it; for in 
situations where the soil is well adapted, and the trees are vigorous, they 
are seldom attacked, except in the lateral branches, while in cold, clayey, 
or even warm heavy loams, the growth is so weak and slow that the tree 
is exposed to all the ravages of the borer. In the deep sandy loam of 
Dutchess County, N. Y., this tree attains its utmost perfection. Speci- 
mens of it are now growing at Cedar Grove, the beautiful residence of 
J. P. DeWint, Esq., in that County, nearly ninety feet in height, and 
the usual averai^e of full grown trees (of which the lawn contains a 
great number,)' is from sixty to ninety feet. This situation is upon the 
east margin of the Hudson River, where the soil is a deep sandy loam. 
On the opposite shore the soil is a strong heavy loam, almost without 
sand, and the locust scarcely rises to tlie height of forty feet, and is 
much attacked by the insect. In soils where this tree thrives well it is 
the most profitable of all timber trees for cultivation. To the botanist 
its name Robinia gives rise to the pleasing association of Jean Robin, 
herbarist to Henry IV, and author of Histoire des Plantes, 1660, who 
first introduced it into Europe. We observe, in the recent French 
journals, that tie Paris perfumers, who are au fait at stealing the 
slightest odor that floats on the summer breeze, have succeeded in ex- 
tracting from the locust blossoms a delicious perfume, which much re- 
sembles that of orange flowers, and is used for the same purposes, — IdL 
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Saturday, wflwg. 26<A, IS31 .^Exhibited, Fruits: From E. Vose, 
President of the Society, Shropshirevine, early Harvest, red Juneating, 
high-top sweeting and Williams's Favorite apples, (the latter very 
handsome.) From B. V. French, earlv Harvest apples, and handsome 
pears, the name unknown. From R. Manning, Fondante d'Ete, (sec- 
ond rate with Mr. Manning,) apple pear of the County of Essex, (dis- 
tinct from the pomme poire of Europe,) Rousselette hatif Cox and 
blanquette a longue queue pears, (sometimes called the Skinless> but 
diflerent;) also, early Harvest and bough apples, and black Morocco, 
reiue Claude violette, and purple gace plums, (the former variety 
sweet, good and early.) From E. M. Richards, early red-streak, Lady 
Haley's nonsuch, red Juneatin?, early bough, summer red Calville, 
Curtis's early striped, Bcnoni, Williams's Favorite, and Shropshirevine 
apples; all nne specimens. From Abiel Coolidge, West Cambridge, 
fine gold of summer pears. From S. Pond, Royal de Tours plums, a 
fine variety. From James Brown, Boston, American filberts. 

Sept. 2a. — Exhibited. Flowers: From S. R. Johnson, about twenty 
specimens of dahlias, among which were Mrs. Wilkinson, Duchess of 
Buccleugh, Angelina, Cross's yellow. Countess of Beresford, and Cri- 
terion. From S. Sweetser, about twenty specimens of dahlias, some of 
which were Napoleon, golden Sovereign, Venus, Metropolitan Calvp- 
so. Criterion and Glory. From J. Towne, Clara, Duke of Bedford 
and Queen Elizabeth. From J. Donald, gardener to M. P. Wilder, 
about forty specimens of dahlias, among which were Dodds's Mary, 
Conqueror of Europe, Gem, yellow Perfection, Queen Elizabeth, 
King of Beauties, Cfriterion, Juliet, Village Maid, Sir H. Fletcher, 

S olden Sovereign, sulphurea elegans, Apollo, Exemplar, Village Maid, 
Losa Buperba, Red Rover and Contender. From Hovey & Co., up- 
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wards of forty specimena of dahlias, among which were Princess Vic- 
toria, Dodds's Mary, and Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Europe, 
sulphurea elefans, Lavinia, purple Perfection, Rosa superba, Venus, 
Criterion, Lady of the Lake, Hemiione, Crcesus, Red Rover, Mrs. 
Broadwood, Angelina, Burgundy, Ariel, Paragon, Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, Desdemona, Beauty of Dulwich, Countess of Sheffield, Sir H. 
Fletcher, Beauty of Camberwell, and Clio; also, several large bouquets. 
From S. Walker, several varieties of dahlias, among others Augusta, 
Countess of Liverpool, Wil mot's Superb, and Agrippina; also, fine 
bouquets of cut flowers. From Messrs. Winship, dahlias of many 
kinds, and other flowers. From T. Mason, bouquets and dahlias. 

Fruit: Large red and green sweetings and Lady Haley's nonsuch ap- 
ples, from E. Vose. Red Astracan, Agrise, Von Rezina, (beautiful) 
and another variety of apple, the name unknown; also, Skinless, Blood- 
good, (fine and ffood,) and Windsor pears, and Orleans, Bleeker's 
gage, and Byfield plums, from R. Manning. Porter apples of fine 
size, from J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton. Williams's Favorite apples, 
(elegant specimens;) also, Corse's Field Marshal and white gage and 
Orleans plums, from A. D. Williams. Large and small red crab and 
the amber crab apples; also, Bingham, Duane's purple, Flushing gage, 
blue gage, green gage and white gage plums, from S. Downer. 
High-top sweeting apples, from Hovey & Co. August Muscat pears, 
from E. M. Richards. Early Royal George peaches, (beautiful,) from 
T. Mason. Bolmar's Washington; (these were the most splendid spe- 
cimens we ever saw, one of them measuring seven inches in circumfer- 
ence,finely shaped and beautifully ripened;) green gage and Flushing gage 
plums, (all good,) from S. R. Johnson. Seedling^?), Orleans, Bolmar's 
Washington, Duane's purple and white gage plums, from S. Pond. 
Figs from R. L. Emmons, Boston. Branches of Sheph^rdia {irg^ntea, 
bearing ripe fruit, from the Messrs. Winship. 

A meetmg of the Society was held this day, at which the Executive 
Committee reported that they had procured a room for the use of the 
Society, not only for the annual Exhibition alone, but for the perma- 
nent use of the Society, the place which the Society occupies at pre- 
sent not being sufficiently large to enable the great number of persons 
who now visit the room to enter, or to allow of a fair display of the 
{p'eat number of flowers which are sent for exhibition. The room is 
m Tr^mont Row, No. 23, and is admirably adapted to the purposes of 
the Society. 

Sept, 9th. — Exhibited. Flowers : From S. Sweetser, a great variety 
of dahlias, among which were Napoleon, golden Sovereign, Jackson's 
Rival, Bride, Desdemona, Duchess of Buccleugh, Criterion, Paris, 
Urania, Granta, Queen of dahlias, Countess of Liverpool, Paragon, 
and Kin^ of dahlias. From S. Walker, several fine large bouquets, 
and Spnngfield Rival, Augusta, Granta, Wilmot's Superb, and other 
dahlias. From Wm. Kenrick, bouquets of flowers. From S. R. 
Johnson, a great variety of dahlias, consisting, with others, of Apollo, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, Augusta, Angelina, Duchess of Buccleugh, Red Ro- 
ver, Cross's yellow, and Criterion; also, fine specimens of Phl6x Drum- 
m6nd», and the Parisian belle, Tea Hym^n^, and Jaune D^s])r^s roses. 
From Jos. Breck & Co., asters, new dark coreopsis, zinnias, sweet 
peas, marygolds, dahlias, and bouquets. From Daniel Mclntyre, a va- 
riety of dahlias, among others Juliet, Exemplar, Stone's yellow perfec- 
tion, peerless white. Lilac perfection, Marquis of Northampton, Lord 
Liverpool, Gem, Ariel, Rea Rover, Wells's Dictator, and Countess of 
Liverpool. From T. Mason, dahlias, roses and bouquets. From W. 
E. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, about forty varieties of dahlias, 
embracing many fine specimens, together with other flowers. From 
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Hovey & Co., upwards of a hundred varietieB of dahlias; amoDff oth- 
ers were Princess Victoria, Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Mary, Mrs. Broad wood, Sulphurea elegans. Sir Henry Fletcberj 
Warminster Rival, golden Sovereign, Lavinia, Red Rover, Angelina, 
Exemplar, Liberty, purple Perfection, Zarah, Enterprise, Ariel, Count* 
ess of Sheffield, Hermione, Star, Marchioness and Croesus; also, fine 
large bouquets. From M. P. Wilder, about a hundred varieties of 
dahlias, among which were Conqueror of Europe, Contender, peerless 
white. Lady of the Lake, Angelina, Clara, Bride of Ab^dos, Ariel, 
Napoleon, eolden Sovereign, Gem, Juliet, Exemplar, Criterion, Stone's 
yellow perfection. Rainbow, Lavinia, Paragon, and Duchess of Suth* 
erland; also, a fine collection of cut flowers of roses. From Messrs. 
Winship, dahlias, and cut flowers of Astr&ntia m^or. Lobelia speci^sa, 
Fdnkia 4lba, acacias and annuals. From D. Murphy, bouquets of 
flowers. 

Fruit: Washington, Cushing and St. Ghislain pears and Porter apples, 
from S. Downer. Julienne pears and Benoni apples, from E. M. 
Richards. Williams's Bon Chretien pears, and Corse's Nota Bene 
plum, from E. Vose. August Muscat, Francreal d'Ete, orange Tu- 
fipe, Rostieza, sucre d'Hoyerswerda, and a variety of pear, the name 
unknown; also, green gage, old damask, Bingham, Bolraar's Washing- 
ton, long blue French, large red Thoulouse, Cooper's Imperial violet, 
Dana, Prince's Imperial gage and Elfrey plums, from U. Manning. 
Zerico and Warren sweetins apples, from J. Warren. Williams's 
Favorite, Porter, Hawthornaean, another variety of apple, the name 
unknown, and Williams's Bon Chretien pears, from J. Mackay. Two 
unknown kinds of pears, from John Breed of Belle Island. Smith's 
Orleans plums, and a variety without a name, from B. V. French. Bing- 
ham, white gage, Smith's Orleans, and Duane^s purple plums, from S. 
Pond. Smith's Orleans and green gage plums, from J. S. Cabot, Sa- 
lem. A fine large plum, without a name, from A. D. Williams. 
. White gage, Bolmar's Washington and Van Zandt plums, from S. R. 
Johnson; these specimens of the Washington were the finest we have 
ever seen : (Mr. Johnson's white gage and Prince's Imperial gage are 
identical.) From R. T. Paine, Esq., specimens of pears, the name 
unknown. 

The anntuil Exhibition of the Society took place on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 20th, 21st, 22d and 2dd of Sep- 
tember, at the Society's new room, in Tremont Row. The arrange- 
ment of the stands for showing the plants and flowers, which, we un- 
derstand, have been put up with a view of remaining permanent, is very 
good, and reflects credit upon the special Committee under whose di- 
rection they were erected. The room is very spacious and well light- 
ed, and, saving that it is rather too low, is as good a one as could be 
procured, at a rent which would be within the Society's means at the 
present time. 

It was the mtention of the General Committee of Arrangements to 
have procured a larger hall for the annual Exhibition, and Faneuil 
Hall was anplied for, but could not be procured, on account of its pre- 
occupancy oy the Charitable Mechanic Association, for their Exhibition 
and Fair, w6ich took place at the same time. Had it been available, 
the show would have been the most extensive and magnificent that the 
Society has ever yet made. 

The Exhibition was, on the whole, most gratifyinff to the lovers 
of horticulture. The season has been favorable, and the quantity and 

Duality of fruit, as well as the abundance of flowers, particularly of 
ahlias, far surpassed any previous exhibition. Of green-house, hot- 
house, and other plants, a large display could not have been expected. 
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from the size of the room not admittmg of a great number without oe- 
cupying too much space. But such as were exhibited were ezceedinglj 
fine specimeas. 

The weather was delightful during the whole Exhibition, and the 
room was crowded with all the taste and fashion of the city. So far aa 
we have heard an expression of opinion, the present annual display has 
been one of the best got up, the most fully attended, and has afforded 
the greatest delight and satisfaction to the numerous visiters. The ex- 
hibitors of flowers and fruit seem also to have been unusually enthusi- 
astic. The specimens of dahlias were daily renewed and re-arranged, 
so that the last day of the Exhibition excelled, or fully equaUed, the 
first. 

On Wednesday the 20th, at twelve o'clock, an Address was delivered 
before the members of the Society and the public, at the Swedenborgian 
Chapel, in Tremont Street. It was listened to by a very numerous and en- 
lightened audience, and the address, although upon a subject which, it 
would seem, has been exhausted, was replete with interesting and histori- 
cal information, occasionally animated by sparkling touches of wit. We 
shall probably have occasion to notice it at length hereafter. 

On Saturday, the closing day of the Exhibition, at half past two 
o'clock, the Committee of Arrangements sat down to a dinner, at Con- 
cert Hall. The dessert was supplied from the beautiful specimens of 
fruit exhibited. A large portion of the contributors of fruits and flow- 
ers, as well as the principal officers of the Society, were embraced in 
the Committee, and the occasion was one of great hilarity. We have 
never been present at any similar meetinj^ when we were more highly 
delighted. The utmost harmony prevailed — toasts, glees and songs 
followed the dessert — and the company separated, late in the aflemoon, 
with the anticipation of meeting again upon the return of another anni- 
versary. 

Before commencing with the report of the plants exhibited by the re- 
spective contributors, we should particularize a few. Two orange 
trees, (Citrus decumkna,) from the Hon. John Lowell, were the most 
conspicuous objects in the room. A fan palm, (thamieVops hilmilis,) 
from J. P. Cushing, was elegantly grown, and attracted great attention. 
A large sago plant, TCycas revolSta,) from J. Lemist, Esq., added 
much to the display of plants. The silver tree, (Leucad^ndron arg^n- 
teum,) from the Botanic Garden, was highly ornamental. Two agaves, 
from the Messrs. Winship, were large and flue specimens. A yellow 
tea rose, in fine bloom, from Messrs. Hovey & Co., was universally ad- 
mired. The acacias of M. P. Wilder were remarkably well grown, 
and contributed greatly to the decoration of the room. Variegated holly 
and Erica coldrans, from J. D. W. Williams, were superb plants. 
Some ericas and other plants, from Mr. Towne, were also truly charm- 
inff. China asters, in pots, from S. Sweetser, added a gayness to the 
other plants, distributed, as they were, among them. Cr6ton saHgna (?), 
from Dr. J. C. Howard, very fine. Hiimea ^legans, from R. Murray, 
very singular. These we mention, as some of the most remarkable 
specimens. 

Flowers: From J. P. Cushing, Esq., ChameBVops hilmilis, Ardisia 
crenulka, Stap^h'a grandifldra, Ix6ra sp., Ksempferta sp., Treviq^na 
ooccinea, and some other plants. From the Hon. John Lowell, two 
fine orange trees, (Citrus decumkna,) Erythrina picta, and salvias, in 
large pots. From T. Mason, L6tus jacobfie'us, Petimia phcmicea, £u- 
patortum odorktura, roses and other plants. From J. Towne, Gloxinia 
specidsa, Liilktris squftrrdsa, Di6sma cilikta, MjtXus toment6sa, Passe- 
rina sp. and £rica coldrans, reg^rminans, tubin6ra, and pub^scens mi- 
nor. From the Botanic Garden, Astrapse'a Wallichn, C^cas revolilta, 
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FdchsM globdsa, Leucad^ndron arg^nteum, .i^c^ia dectitrens, Beau- 
fdrtia decussMa, Mel&stoma, sp., &c.; also a fine collection of dablias« 
among which the Duchess of Sutherland, Wilmot's Superb, Queen of 
dahlias and Countess of Liverpool, were very fine: passion flowers and 
roses were also shown by Mr. Carter. From Messrs. Winship, Ar- 
disia colorkta, ^Asci^fins »alicif51ia, Clematis flimmula, Erythrina Cris- 
ta*ff411i, Lonicera chm^nsis, Fdnkia 41ba« Eugdnta austrilis, t^'triplex 
Jfalimus, a fine specimen of Af^ve americ^a var. varieffkta, asters, 
dahlias, Stc. &c. From J. A. Kenrick, a variety of fine dahlias, among 
which we noticed Gem, Napoleon, Red Rover, Sir Henrv Fletcher, 
Niobe, Stone's yellow Perfection, Jackson's rival yellow, lilac Perfec- 
tion, King Otho, Lavinia and Queen Elizabeth. From S. H. Weld, 
Roxbury, a variety of dahlias. 

From J. D. W. Williams, fine specimens of £rica col6rans and Flex. 
j9quif6lium var. 4lbo marginatum, and large myrtle and orange trees; 
also, fine double asters. From M. P. Wilder, a very fine collection of 
acacias, of upwards of a dozen species, all beautifully grown, and plants 
of the variegated holly, Photinia serrulita, Magn6lia fusciita, Atpinia 
niltans, pittosporums, neriums, camellias, oranges, myrtles, &c. &c.; 
also, a splendid collection of superb dahlias, containing, with others, 
the following: — Conqueror of Europe, Mary, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Mrs. Broadwood, Sulphurea elegans, golden Sovereign, Bride of Abv- 
dos^ellow Perfection, Angelina, Juliet, Hermione, Sir Henry Fletch- 
er, Gem, Ariel, Burgundy, Terecia, King of Fairies, Jackson's rival 
yellow, Lavinia, Marquis, Duke of Bedfora, purple Perfection, Glory, 
Exemplar, Clara, Contender, Clio, Red Rover, Lady of the Lake, La- 
dy Fordwich, lilac Perfection, Star, Jupiter, Zarah and Criterion; cut 
dowers of Vall6ta purpiirea. From S. K. Johnson, a fine collection of 
dahlias, in which we noticed Angelina, Glory, Duchess of Buccleu|;h, 
Augusta, Queen Elizabeth, Polyphemus, Lady Fordwich, Gem, Crite- 
rion, Rainbow, Exemplar, Mrs. Wilkinson, Beauty of Camberwell, 
Desdemona and Rosa superba; also, cut flowers of roses, and elegant 
specimens of Phldx Drumm6nd». From Dr. J. C. Howard, a fine 
plant of Cr6ton flabellifdlia. 

From Hovey & Co., a veir superb collection of ma^ificent dahlias, 
embracing some rare and brilliant varieties^ the foUowm^ are the names 
of a few: — Widnall's Marchioness of Tavistock and Prmcess Victoria, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Europe, Dodds's Mary, Juliet, 
Sulphurea elegans, Elphinstone's Mrs. Broadwood, purple Perfection, 
King of yellows and Rosa superba. Gem, Sir Henry Fletcher, Count- 
ess of Sheffield, golden Sovereia^, Stone's yellow Perfection, War-. 
minster Rival, Ariel, Selwood King, Zarah, Red Rover, Rose Incom- 
parable, Exemplar, Enterprise, Toward's Adventure, Angelina, Her- 
mione, Queen of scarlets, Lavinia, Star, Bride of Abydos, Croesus, 
King Otho, Beaut]^ of Dulwich, Liberty, Fisherton Rival, Niobe, Na- 
poleon, Venus, Criterion, Wheeler's Marchioness, Penelope, lilac Per- 
fection, Paragon, Burgundy, and Lady of the Lake; also, a beautiful 
plant of the yellow tea rose, with numerous blossoms expanded, Ydeea 
glori6sa, a large j9c^ia loph&ntha and Erythrina Crista-g&lli; two very 
larffe bouquets, and fine specimens of the new dark coreopsis, Ferbdna 
Aubldtia, scarlet zinnias, j)etunias, MUdia spl^ndens, maijgolds, clark- 
ias, and a freat variety of superb double asters. From S. Sweetser, a 
variety of fine dahlias, among which were Napoleon, Metropolitan Ca- 
lypso, Desdemona, Urania, Lavinia, Zarah, Glory, Jackson's rival, 
golden Soverei{^n, Hermione, Beauty of Cambridge, Paragon, Bride of 
Abydos, Criterion, ELing of dahlias, Venus, lilac rerfection, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson and Queen of dahlias; also, two fine begonias and several pots 
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of fine double asters. From R. Murray of Waltham, a beautiful speci- 
men of Hilmea ^legana. 

From Jos. Breck & Co., a variety of dahlias, with others the follow- 
ing: — Exemplar, Gem, ^Ivestra, nival King, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Lavinia, Dennisi coccinea, Mrs. Wilkinson, Jackson's rival , yellow, 
yellow Perfection, Metropolitan Calyi>so, Medusa and Queen of dahl- 
ias; also, specimens of mary^olds, zinnias, Ferb^na Aubl^tta, scabi- 
ouses, gilias and seedling pansies. From D. Mclntyre, Carobridgeport, 
a fine collection of beautinil dahlias, amons which were Sterling gold, 
golden Sovereign, Jackson's rival yellow, Rosa superba, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Mrs. Broad wood, Juliet, Ariel, Polyphemus, lilac Perfection, 
Angelina, purple Perfection, Red Rover, Gem, King Otho, black Aiax, 
Glory, Criterion, Mrs. Wilkinson, Bride of Abydos and Beauty of Dul- 
wich. From Wm. Wales, Dorchester, plants of the yellow and com- 
mon tea and Noisette Amie vibert roses, myrtles, Ferb^na vendsa, Al- 
oysia citrioddra, &c. From J. Lemist, Esq., a splendid plant of C^cas 
revolilta and elegant specimens of Erica coldrans and Eugenia austriir 
lis. Bouquets were contributed by Wm. Kenrick, Jos. Balch, S. Walk- 
er, Hovev & Co., S. Sweetser, J. A. Kenrick, D. Haggerston, R. 
Murray, Wm. Miller, T. Mason, D. Murphy, Wm Wales, and others. 
From J. W. Russell, bouquets of sweet p«as. 

Fruits: From R. Manning, thirty-four kinds of pears, some of them 
quite new; the names are as follows: — Jackman's melting. Jalousie, 
Naumkeag, Harvard, Pope's scarlet major, Saunders beurr^, beurr^ 
Colnlar d'Automne, belle Lucrative, Dearborn's seedling, beurr^ von 
Marunf, beurr^ Knox, Chair k dame. Julienne, green pearof Yair, Na- 
poleon, Marie Louise, Surpasse virgoulouse, Verte longue, Urbaniste, 
Figue de Naples, St. Ghislain, Summer rose, Valle^ Franche, pastorale, 
Fulton, Sty nan, Henry IV, Autumn superb, Wilkinson, beurr^ Bosc, 
beurr^ Spence, beurr^ Duval and Gloria pears; the three latter were 
exhibited for the first time in this country — the specimens were all fine, 
though many were, of course, unripe; also, new red crab and Swaar 
apples; German prune, greengage, French long blue. Diamond (good,) 
and Sharp's Emperor (beautinilj plums. From E. Bartlett, fine spe- 
cimens or the Roi de Wurtemberg, Williams's Bon Chretien, Cushin^, 
Fulton and striped Doyenn^ pears; Ha wthorndean, monstrous pippm 
and Gravenstein apples. From S. Downer, a fine collection- or fruit, 
viz. Iron, Duchess d'An^ouleme, Seckel, Moorfowl egg, St. Ghislain, 
beurr^ Diel, Roi de Wurtemberg, (elegant specimens/) Andrews, 
Blocker's meadow, Urbaniste, ^Bezi Vaet, Passe Colmar, Washington, 
Lewis, Harvard, Fulton and Dix pears; pumpkin sweeting. Lady, Por- 
ter, Nonsuch, River, Spitzemberg, Pearmain, Rhode Island greening, 
Seaver sweeting, and yellow and red crab apples; rareripe peaches — 
all fine. From £. Vose, superb specimens or pears, apples^ &c., viz. 
Passe Colmar, Easter, beurr^, Williams^ Bon Chretien, Roi de Wur- 
temberg, Napoleon, Urbaniste, Andrews, Lewis, Wilkinson and Ber- 
famotte de la Penticote pears; Lady Haley's nonsuch apples, remarka- 
\y superior; grosse Mignonne peaches, from open air culture, beaa- 
tiful. 

From B. V. French, Archduke of Austria, Tillin^on, Urbaniste, 
Williams's Bon Chretien and Blocker's meadow pears; Ruggles, River, 
Porter, Dutch codlin, monstrous pippin, yellow bellflower, garden 
striped and Siberian crab apples; Smith's Orleans and Coe's Golden 
Drop plums. From £. M. Richards, Verte longue, Seckel and Grise 
bonne pears; summer pearmain, Benoni, Williams's Favorite, red 
Juneating, summer gillinower, Hawthorndean, Orange sweeting, and 
other sorts, of apples; several varieties of peaches. From Thomas 
Mason, black Hamburgh, St. Peter, white and golden Chasselas and 
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Lombardy grapes: Elruge, Brugnon, and Broomfield nectarines; Royal 
Kensington ana Koyal George peaches. From E. Breed, Seckel, Iloi 
de Wurtemberg, Swan's Egg and Williams's Bon Chn^tien pears; black 
Hamburgh grapes. From S. Fond, Julienne, Bon Chretien and An- 
drews pears; Violette Imperatrice plums. From Hamilton Davidson, 
Charlestown, Rousselette de Rheims and Williams's Bon Chretien 
pears; also, muskmelons and Siberian crab apples. By Judge Heard, 
Watertown, russet apples of the growth of 1836. From Mrs. T. 
Bigelow, lemons and oranges from her green-house, rareripe peaches 
and French apples, the name lost. From T. Willott, a basket of fruit, 
containing Roi de Wurtemberg and Williams's Bon Chretien pears; 
black gilliflower, York russet, Baldwin and blue pearmain apples; also, 
rareripe peaches and green fleshed melons. From A. Mitchell, Nan- 
tucket, black Hamburgh and white Chasselas grapes, from a vine, the 
branch of which that produced the fruit having been girdled; they were 
very handsome. From Jacob Tidd, two clusters of the white Nice 
grape, one weighing six and a half and the other four pounds. 

From D. Haggerston, gardener to J. P. Gushing, Esq., a grape vine 
in fruit, in a pot, and two pine apples in pots, each finely grown and su- 

Sirior specimens;- also, white Frontignac, white Chasselas, and black 
amburgh grapes. From W. H. Cowan, gardener to the Hon. T. H. 
Perkins, the following varieties of grapes: — black Cluster, black Fron- 
tignac, Frankindale, black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, white 
Frontignac, grizzly Frontignac, Syrian, white and golden Chasselas; 
also, President, George IV, Hill's Madeira, Freestone heath, new Roy- 
al George and Noblesse peaches; red Roman, Elruge and Broomfield 
nectarines; all the nectarines were very fine. From R. Ward, Roxbu- 
ry, Seckel and Williams's Bon Chretien pears, and fine peaches, and 
white ga^e plums. From D. Murphy, Roxbury, black Hamburgh grapes; 
also, Williams's Bon Chretien and Dearborn's seedlingpears and wnite 
Magnum Bonum and Smith's Orleans plums. From J. D. W. Williams, 
Williams's Bon Chretien pears. From Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Tremont and 
Clingstone peaches. From J. A. Kenrick, Mogul summer and Wil- 
liams's Bon Chretien pears; also, Baldwin, Hubbardston nonsuch, 
Eenrick's red autumn, Fen<«apsons and pumpkin sweeting apples; rare- 
ripe and other peaches. From S. Phipps, Dorchester, nectarines. 
From Messrs. Winship, clusters of the Buffalo berry, (gheph^rdta,) 
and fruit of the Passifldra ^dulis. 

From S. R. Johnson, white Frontignac and white Chasselas jrrapes, 
from the open garden; also, white gage plums. From James Hunne- 
well, Charlestown, sweet water and Isabella grapes. From Wm. Oli- 
ver, Esq., Brocas bergamotte, St. Ghislain and Seckel pears. From 
S. Sweetser, Mogul summer pears. From W. B. Sweet, pears, apples 
and plums. From A. McLennan, gardener to Wm. Pratt, fine speci- 
mens of black Hamburgh grapes, and green fleshed melons. From J. 
Brown, Concord, purple Detroit apples. From J. Warren, Weston, 
American nonpareil and African apples. From A. D. Williams, Wil- 
liams's early pears and Orleans apples. From J. T. Wheelright, Bon 
Chretien, pound and Doyenn^ blanc pears; also, York russet apples 
and peaches. From J. Hill, West Cambridge, a variety of peacnes. 
From J. Rayner, Esq., Boston, Doyenn^ blanc pears. From Dr. J. C. 
Howard, Sweetwater and black Hamburgh grapes, from the open air. 
From J. Newhall, New Ipswich, N. H., ripe figs. From J. L. L. F. 
Warren, Seckel pears; also, Lady, Porter, golden russet, Seek-no-fur- 
ther, Joseph sweeting and Siberian crab apples; Royal Kensington and 
Warren's native peach. From Prof. J. L. Russell, high-top sweeting 
apples. ^From A. Cushing, Hingham, long stem apples. From D. 
Cfushing, a pear from a tree a century old. From J. Deane, Mansfield, 
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WiDe, pampkin sweet, Seek-no-further, Hayboy, superb sweet and 
spice sweeting apples, (the three latter very fine;) also, peaches. 

From Jos. Batch, Esq., WiUiams's Bon Chretien and Gushing pears; 
seedling peaches, (very fine.) From J. Macka^r, Weston, Seckel pears, 
and Fear main, Hawthorndean, (elegant,) Williams's Favorite and Por- 
ter apples. From E. Uathome, cream apples. From E. P. Harts- 
horn, Boston, Sweetwater grapes. 

Vegetables: From J. L. L. F. Warren, fine tomatoes and a large Sa- 
voy cabbage. From B. V. French, sugar beets and autumnal marrow 
squash. From Hovey & Co., Walker's long cucumber. From J. 
Breed, Belle Isle, Valparaiso squash, (weighing eighty pounds.) From 
Mrs. T. Bigelow, Medford, seven years pumpkin. From J. Gardener, 
turnip cabbages above ground. From J. M. Ives, Salem, autumnal 
marrow squashes. From C. Ford, seven years' pumpkin. From E. 
Vose, acorn squash. From T. Mason, Lima squashes. From H. Da- 
vidson, cucumbers. From Jona. Warren, Hercules' club gourd. From 
A. H. Safford, Cambridge, Valparaiso squash. From S. Pond, au- 
tumnal marrow squash. 



Art. IV. Fulton Market, New York. 

Vegetables: Potatoes, per bushel: common, SI to 50 cts; sweet, 75 
cts. to $1. Turnips, per bushel, 37<| to 50 cts. Beets: long blood, per 
bushel, 63 to 75 cts; turnip blood, per bunch, 3 cts. Parsnips, per 
bunch, 6 cts. Carrots, per bushel, 75 cts. Beans, per half peck: cran- 
berry, 12i cts; Limas, 15 cts. Onions, per bushel: white, 63i cts to 
$1; red, 75 cts. Radishes, per doz. bunches, l^i cts. Leeks, per doz. 
bunches, 25 cts. 

Cabbages, per dozen, 35 to 75 cts. Brocoli, per dozen, 50 to 75 cts. 
Lettuce, per dozen, 25 cts. Celery, per bunch, ISJ cts. Peppers, per 
hundred: sauash, 50 cts; Cayenne, 15 to 25 cts. Endive, per dozen, 
25 cts. Inaian com, per dozen, 12} cts. Melongenas, each, 6 to 15 
cts. Tomatoes, per half peck, 37^ cts. Gherkins, for pickling, per hun- 
dred, 15 to 25 cts. Squashes: summer bush, per dozen, 25 cts; winter 
crookneck, per dozen, 50 to $1.25. Pumpkins, each, 8 to 12i cts. Pars- 
ley, per bunch, 2 cts. 

Fruit: apples, per barrel: common, $1.50; fall pippins, $2; green- 
ings, $2. Pears, per half peck: beurr^, 25 cts; bergarootte, 25 cts; 
virgoulouse, $1; Seckel, 75 cts. to $1] Bon Chretien, 25 to 50 cts. 
Peaches, per half peck: rareripes, 50 cts. to $1; other sorts, $1 to $1.25. 
Plums, per half peck: Damsons, 371 to 50 cts; green gages, 62} to $1. 
egg, $1; prune, 50 cts; common, 37} to 50 cts. Grapes, per pound: 
black Hamburgh, black cluster and sweetwater, 31 to 50 cts. each; Isabel- 
la, 12i cts. Aluskmelons, 3 to 12} cts. each; Watermelons, 6 to 25 cts. 
each. Blackberries, 19 per quart. Cranberries, per half peck, 87J to 
50 cts. Cocoanuts, each, 6 to 9 cts. Oranges and other fruits remain 
about the same. 

Remarks. — The market continues to be well supplied with all the 
necessary vegetables, which, generally, are of good quality. Potatoes 
have advanced a little. Cabbages have declined : brocoli is not very 
plentiful, nor of the best quality: Indian corn is nearly done. ^ Fruit, 
with the exception of apples, is not very abundant. Peaches are enor- 
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mously high, and good ones are not very plentiful. Plums are not rery 
abundant, but are generally good, and bring high prices, as do the finer 
sorts of pears. Of grapes the supply is moderate, but about eaual to 
the demand, and sell at reasonable pnces. Melons are good, ana a fair 
supply. Apples are abundant and good. — Yours, J. I/., Sept, S3, 1837. 



Art. V. FaneuU HaU Market. 



Roots, Tubers, ire- 
Potatoes, new : 

a . S per bushel 



Onions: 

red, per bunch 

white, per bushel, 

Beets, new, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Horseraoish, per pound,. . . . 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gaiiic, per pound, 



$ 

1 

. 1 

1 



Cabbages, Salads, 4*c. 
Cabbages, per dooen : 

Early, 

Savoys, 

0&u]ifbwers,each, 

BrocoUs, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Beans, shelled, per quart: 

Common, 

Lima, 

Sieva, 

Green com, perdosen: 

Sweet 

Celery, per root, 

Peppers, per pound, 

Cucumbers for pickling, hun*d 
Tomatoes, per naif peck, . . 

S^nashes and Pun^)kins, 
Squashes, per pound : 

Autumnal marrow 

Lima, 

Winter crookneck, 

Pumpkins, each, 



From To 



cts, 

00 
40 
26 

26 
87^ 
60 
20 

4 

25 
76 
50 
12 
20 
14 



12i 

8 

4 
20 
121 



2 
2 

n 

12i 



9 cts 

1 25 
60 

1 60 
60 

1 60 
60 
76 
26 

6 
1 60 

76 



87i 


60 


60 


76 


124 


26 


12i 


26 


8 


4 


10 


12 


25 




26 





m 

6 
25 



8 

2 

20 



Fruits, 
Apples, dessert : 

c<«»»<>-.{^S::::: 

Connecticut sweets, pr bush. 

Pumpkin sweetings, pr bush. 

Porters, per bushel. 
Pears: 

Capiaumont, per dosen,. . . . 

Andrews, per doteo, 

Fulton, per half peck, 

Seckel, per half peck, 

St. Michael, 

Bartlett, per dosen, 

Plums, per quart: 

Damsons, 

Common, 

Large black, 

Peaches, Jper dosen,... . .. . 

«»*•"«»» ^ per half peck,.. . . 

Watermelons, each, 

Mtiskmelons, each, 

Citron melons, for praserves,ea. 

Barberries, per bushel, 

Pine-ftpples, each, 

Grapes, (hot-house) per pound : 

Black Hamburgh, 

White Chasselas, 

Isabellas, 

Cucumbers, perdosen. 



<>»"«^-.{?SK'::: 






Cocoanuts, each, . 
Shaddocks, each, 

^•'■"•'.{S^S:::::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound, . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



From To 
$cU. 



1 60 
75 
1 00 
1 25 
1 50 

26 
25 

1 00 
75 
25 

20 
17 
26 
25 
87i 
12i 
12i 
8 
60 
124 

60 

874 

124 

6 

1 60 

874 

260 

25 

200 

25 

6 

25 

400 

225 

12 

4 

8 



2 00 
1 50 

1 25 

2 00 

m 

1 60 
25 



GO 
76 
25 
25 

.76 
25 

75 
50 

8 
1 75 

50 
300 

50 
264^ 

'? 

4 50 

250 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — Tbe weather during the present month, up to this date, 
has been cool: no rain has fallen^ and, with the preylous dry state of 
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the soil, the ground is much dryer than we have known it any previous 
autumn, for some years. It is nearly two months since any rain fell 
which did any good to the earth; consequently some crops have suffer- 
ed, though generally, we believe, they have not been injured; com, 
beans, squashes, &c., have ripened much better than if the j^round had 
been saturated with wet, and the plants kept in a more active state of 
vegetation. Late crops of potatoes have probably suffered the most: 
turnips planted late will not be of very large size. In the country and 
vicinity grass feed is remarkably short — ^in sdme light soils completely 
dried up. Light frosts have been experienced in some cold localities, 
but we believe have not done much injury. 

Potatoes come in rather slower than usual at this season, undoubtedly 
from the cause above mentioned; prices have, however, fallen since our 
last: larse shipments have been made for the Southern market: sweet 
eome to hand m tolerable quantities, and very good. Beets and carrots 
are abundant and very fine. Horseradish begins to come in. Cabbages, 
of the earlier kinds, are plenty, but Drumheads have not yet been re- 
ceived: the appearance now is that they will not be so large as usual. 
Cauliflowers and brocolis come to hand in quantities to supply all de- 
mand; some of the latter were the finest we have ever seen, weighing from 
four to six pounds each. Lima and sieva beans are very scarce. Celery 
comes in now of excellent quality. Peppers rather scarce and prices 
higher, as are also cucumbers for pickling. Squashes of all sorts are 
abundant: the autumnal marrows are now to be found in the market; 
this is a superb sauash: Limas are also very good this year. 

Fruit is generally plentiful; Porter apples are exceedingly beautiful 
this year: common sorts are abundant. Pears were never so abundant, 
nor the market supplied with such fine varieties — ^beautiful Capiaumonts, 
(so called,) Andrews, Fultons, &c. ; these sorts, two years since, could 
only be bous:ht by the dozen — they are now to be had in almost any 
Quantity. Plums, of some kinds, are yet to be had. Peaches raised in 
ttie vicinity of Boston, have been received, though not in very large 
quantities, but they have been very fine : New York peaches also come 
to hand. Watermelons scarce and poor. Pine-apples scarce. Grapes 
quite abundant; Isabellas not quite ripe. Cranberries are received in 
abundance, and considerable quantities have been shipped already. — 
Yours, M, T., Bosion, Sept. 22, 1837. 
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FRUIT DEPARTME17T. 



Grape vines, in the green-house or ffrapery, will now continue to 
need some attention: as soon as all the fruit is cut, the main shoots for 
producing fruit the next season should be pruned of all laterals, so as 
to leave straight smooth canes, unless the object is to train them on the 
spur system. All dead, yellow or half dried leaves should be picked 
from the plants, and the shoots tied in, at a good distance from each 
other, that they may have all the benefit of the sun and air, to ripen 
well. Isabella vines, in the open air, may be divested of some of their 
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leaves, so that the sun's rays may ripen their fruit. Prune the vine*, 
now, of che superfluous wood. 

Fruit trees may be transplanted with safety this month. 

Baspberry vines, gooseberry and currant bushes, may be also trans- 
planted with safety. 

Strawberry plants, for forcing, may be repotted, if in too small pots. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias: as soon as the frost has destroyed the dahlias, a little earth 
flhould be drawn over the crowns of the roots. The tops should not 
be cut off, as it has a tendencv to make the roots start afresh. If se- 
vere frosts occur towards the latter part of the month, the roots should 
be taken up. 

Hyacinths may be planted this month; though early in November is 
a preferable time. 

Tulips may be planted from the first of this month to the end of No- 
vember. 

Roses, not repotted before, may be shifted now. 

Cactus cuttings may be now put in with success. 

Lilies may now be planted with success. 

PoRonies: no better time could be chosen to separate and remove 
these plants. 

Perennial plants may be removed with safety. 

Oxalises: the fall flowering kinds should be immediately potted r 
winter blooming sorts may be also potted. 

Oladioluses, ixias, sparaxises, ^c, ma}' now be potted and placed in 
a frame. 

Mignonette, in pots, should be carefully watered. 

Stocks, planned in August, should be placed in a frame, where they 
may be protected through the winter. 

Schizanthuses, sown in Auj^st, and potted into thumb pots in 
September, may be repotted this month. 

Oeraniums may be propagated with success in a green-house or 
parlor. 

Ericas may be repotted now, if they require it: pot off cuttings that 
are rooted. 

Camellias: all the plants should, on their removal to the <;reen-house, 
have a top-dressing with proper soil, with the addition of more sand 
than usual. Wash and syringe the plants, and clear them from all in- 
sects. If any plants want repotting, it may now be done. 

Erythrina Crista-galli: plants which flowered in September should 
be cut down, and kept drjr till November; if then repotted and put in a 
stove they will bloom again. 

Jizalea cuttings, put in in June, may now be potted off. 

Seeds of rocket larkspurs, Chryseis crocea, coreopsis, and other har- 
dy annuals, should be sown in patches or beds the latter part of the 
month; the plants will bloom earlier and finer than if sown in the 
spring. 

nAU plants intended for the green-house should be removed into it this 
month. Let it be well cleaned and all insects destroyed before they are 
put in. Water carefully at this season. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Establissement Gtographique de Bruxelks^ fondi en 
1836. Par J. F. Vandermaelen. By X. 

A PAMPHLET has lately fallen into our hands, purporting to 
be a view of an establishment in Belgium, dedicated to the va- 
rious branches of natural history. Corresponding to the extent 
and grandeur of the other departments of the study of nature, 
the green-house, conservatory, stove and botanic garden have re- 
ceived due consideration. We quote from a description of the 
same. 

Oreen-house. — In the first section was a magnificent coQection 
of three hundred varieties of Camellia, among which were some 
recently obtained, and of very great value. The collection of 
pelargoniums, above five hundred in number, comprising the dis- 
tinct species, with varieties and hybrids, is, without dispute, one 
of the most beautiful and complete in the country. Four hun- 
dred varieties of Bengal roses, of great luxuriance; other col- 
lections, not less important, among which we mention Rhodo- 
dendron arbdreum, of which we counted seventeen new varie- 
ties raised from seed, grown in Belgium, and which flowered for 
the first time in the beginning of the year 1835, of such beau^ 
that M. Vandermaelen intends to publish them, with plates. A 
plant of Araucdria exc61sa, of great height, Araucdria brasili- 
^nsis, Melaleuca, Eucalyptus, Metrosid^ros, B&nksta, and a 
group of other plants, of great interest and of very great height, 
produced a magnificent efiect in winter, in this compartment. 

Contiguous is a large stove, in the borders of which were 
Carydta urens, Chamae^ops palm^ta [?], hiimilis and other spe- 
cies; Phce^nix clactylifera, J3[rica rubra, Zkmia lanugindsa, S&c- 
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charum officin^rum, three species of M usa, Cocc61oba micros- 
tdchya, pubescens, punctata, uvifera, excorikta, two Lantkoa 
r{ibra, one of which was very large, several plants of Lant^na 
chin6nsis; Ardisia paniculkta; Ur&nia specidsa; Cdlamus niger; 
Chamse^ops fl^xilis, some new arums, superb specimens of Ix- 
dra; Pdthos cord^ta; Brom^lta Kardtcts^ with fruit more than 
eight inches diameter, several plants of Panddnus odoratissima, 
two of great size; twenty or more of the Z^mia, of which Z. 
h6rrida was four feet hieh and thirty nine-inches circumference; 
nearly all the species of Strelitzia and one very large specimen 
of S. juncea; Crdton pictus, discolor, &c; Passifl6ra alkta, 
princeps, gladca, &c. &c. Dracs^na brasili^nsis, picta, terrai- 
n^lis, paniculkta, dr&co, the latter above twelve feet high, and 
which, in 1834, produced a panicle four feet long, with several 
fertile flowers and a great quantity of seed; Cdcos nucifera. Elk" 
te sylvdstris; Thrinax parvifl6ra; Coffia ar&bica, £uph6rbia 
latifdlia; several very large plants of Crinum am&bile; Crinum 
sckbrum, Brousonn^tt, and a great many new and rare ones, sent 
from Brazil, by M. Crabbe, in 1834; Jifyrtus Pimintay Aidtiis 
fr&grans, Phylldnthus grandifldrus; JPicus citrifdlia, el&stica, 
populifdlia, &c., T^mus, species unknown, of enormous dimen- 
sions, from Mexico; Cycas revoluta, two specimens, ver^ 
large; a variety of Astrapae^a Wallichtt, with white flowers, 
from twelve to fifteen feet high; Astraps^'a pub^scens; Cycas 
circinklis; two Cdctus [C^reus] speciosissimus, one of which, 
in 1885, produced seventy or eighty flowers; a collection of six- 
ty species and varieties of •Amaryllis, Litts^a geminifldra, which 
flowered in 1834, having a stem twelve feet long, and covered 
with more than twelve hundred flowers; an unknown species of 
Ardisia, from Brazil; Dill^nta specidsa; the difierent species of 
Mimosa and of Theophr&sta; a great number of other splendid 
plants, besides a large shrub, in appearance belonging to the Jlfal- 
viicese or to some kindred family, raised from seed brought from 
Brazil in 1814 or 1815. 

A small stove also contains a multitude of rare plants: espe- 
cially would we mention a numerous collection of the Qrchidk- 
cee, which on flowering exhibited several new species, and in 
some instances new genera, from the latter of which M. Du- 
mortier has established Mael^nia parad6xica, a merited tribute to 
the zeal of the proprietor of these gardens. 

The collection of succulent plants in this stove contributes in 
no small degree to its value. The C&cti are not less than three 
hundred. The Cdreus are scarcely less numerous; among these, 
several C. senilis of great rareness; an hybrid Epiphyllum, ob- 
tained, by M. Vandermaelen, from the fecundation of C^reus 
speciosissimus with the pollen of Epiphyllum Ackerm&nt; Ma- 
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sembryinthemum, Opuntia, £uph6r1na, Stapdta, wS^Ioe, &c. &c. 
complete this rich collection. 

We were particularly struck with a very large Strelitzta regi- 
Dffi which was in flower in the same house; with two individuals 
of S. spathul&ta, one of S. augusta, and an S. hiimilis; several 
crinums; eight species of Z^mia; Areca borb6nica; Panddnus 
Am^rsit, very rare; Bonapdrtea gr&cilis; a species of Till&nd- 
sia, which flowered for the first time in 1835; T-^muselephdnt* 
ipeS) twenty-five inches in diameter; Phoenix palud6sa; several 
Cal&nthe, sp., received directly from China, in 1834, and Cle* 
rod^ndron of great variety. 

We principally noticed, in the small green-house,, twenty spe- 
cies of the genus Mim6sa, eight of genus Pr6tea, three of genus 
B&nksia, ten of genus H-kkea, eleven of genus Drydndra, twelve 
of genus Di6sma; seven of Melaleiica; nine of Metrosid^ros; 
three of £pim^dium from Japan. 

The entire collection under glass embraces about fifteen thou- 
sand plants. 

The garden is not less rich in rare acclimated plants and in 
foreign trees and shrubs. . We noticed a superb lot of peonies, 
of which more than two hundred seedlings had not even flower- 
ed; a great number of jRhodod^ndron, Azklea and Magn6Ua, 
forming dense thickets, covered, during the summer, with a pro- 
fusion of flowers; Kalmta, Lonicera, Andr6meda, many species 
of «^sculus, twenty-eight species of Phl6x, eighty-eight of .fl's- 
ter, twenty-five of /Saxifraga, twenty-five of ;Sddum, &c. &c., 
with many varieties of dahlias, spirseas, campanulus, irises, che- 
lones, veronicas; valerianas, Qu^rci of the United States, twen- 
ty-four species of Frixinus, great number of Catdlpa^ Lirio- 
d^ndron, Pyrus jap6nica, and a multitude of others too numerous 
for detail. 

M. F. Vandermaelen has not confined himself to fastidious deco- 
ration, but aims to form a garden for the naturalization of plants 
and of botany, and which should be entirely devoted to the study 
of that delightful science; the plants are arranged in a picturesque 
manner, after the sexual system of Linnsus. An aquarium in 
the garden is intended for aquatic plants, and a place has been 
reserved for an arrangement of plants by natural families. The 
founder of this school of botany has engaged a learned professor, 
M. Scheidweiler, who gives, twice a week, gratuitous lectures 
in botany and vegetable physiology. 

X. 

The above account has been famished ub by a correspondent. It 
will be read with great interest. Probably M. Vandermaelen's estab- 
lishment is one of the most extensive in Belgium. It will be seen in a 
future pase that he jrained several of the principal prizes at die late 
celebrated display of flowers at Ghent. — Cand. 
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Art. II. On the Cultivation of Hyacinths. 
By the Conductor. 

In a previous article (vol. I, p. 418,) we have given a few^ 
hints upon the proper management of hyacinths in pots and glas- 
ses. Our present purpose is, to offer a few brief observations 
upon their cultivation in beds in the open garden. 

Hyacinths are so beautiful a flower, and so exquisitely odo- 
riferous, that there is no necessity of here urging their great 
claims upon the care of the amateur gardener. The Dutch are 
deservedly notorious for their fine collections: they have been 
cultivated by them for an immense length of time, and are still 
held in very high estimation. In some towns and cities of Hol- 
land thousands of bulbs are annually sold, and numerous quan- 
tities annually exported to various parts of the world. It is the 
great mart from whence all, or a greater part, that are cultivated, 
are procured. The Dutch are, we believe, the only persons 
who have ever attempted the raising of new varieties in any 
great number; their catalogues now contain some hundred differ- 
ent sorts, and new ones are continually being produced. 

In their cultivation the Dutch greatly excel; and it has been 
stated that bulbs could not be grown equal in size to theirs, 
even among the most skilful of the British florists. That their 
climate and soil is well adapted to their cultivation is weU known; 
but that they cannot be grown with as good success, either in 
this country or in England, is a fallacious idea. We have our- 
selves grown as good hyacinth roots as we ever saw unported 
from Holland, and the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, in a paper 
in the Horticultural Transactions^ states that he has raised those 
equal, if not superior, and adds '^ that, with care, he is con- 
vinced that the London nurserymen, who will take the trouble, 
can produce hyacinth bulbs equal if not superior to the Dutch." 
But the remark that the bulbs cannot be grown to any perfec- 
tion, only by the Dutch florists, has been so generally believed 
as being founded on experience, that few have ever attempted 
their cultivation; this, together with the certainty of always pro- 
curing good bulbs from the seedsmen, at reasonable prices, has 
prevented gardeners from relying upon their own product for an 
annual supply. 

The Dutch have published various works upon the cultivation 
of the hyacinth, and other bulbs; but the most celebrated of 
them is that of St. Simon, which appeared in 1768, entitled 
Des Jacintes. In this work full directions are given for their 
management: from it we learn that the soil best adapted to their 
growth is composed of rotten cow-dung, decayed leaves and fine 
sand. In procuring the leaves preference is given to the softer 
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kinds, as those of the lime, elm and birch, rejecting those of the 
oak, chesnut, and similar kinds, as requiring a greater length of 
time in their decomposition. The cow-dung is also of a pecu- 
liar kind, it being collected in the winter season, when the cattle 
are stall-fed upon dry food, and free from straw or litter. The 
best sand is procured by digging to a considerable depth. That 
which the florists use around Haarlem, where the most celebrated 
growers reside, is procured from a place where the soil is a de- 
posite of sea sand upon a layer of hard undecayed timber, the 
remains of an ancient forest overwhelmed by the sea. 

When the leaves are collected together, they are thrown into 
a large heap, in a situation not too much exposed to the sun, nor 
where there is likely to be a stagnation of water, which is always 
carefully drained off. After having lain together for a conside- 
rable period, and the whole mass becomes considerably decayed, 
they are ready to be mixed up with the sand and cow-dung; this 
is done by the Dutch florists in the following manner: first, by 
placing a layer of sand; then a layer of well decomposed cow- 
dung, and, lastly, a layer of the rotted leaves, each layer being 
about ten inches thick. In this manner a large heap is made, 
finishing the top with a layer of the cow-dung, upon which is 
placed a small quantity of sand, to prevent the action of the sun 
upon it. The compost thus remains for six months or more, 
when, after being thrown over once or twice, it is ready for the 
formation of the beds for the bulbs. The Dutch florists use 
this compost indiscriminately for all sorts of bulbs: the first sea- 
son after the beds are made of this compost, they plant them 
with tulips, crocuses, and other bulbs, as the fresh soil might 
canker and otherwise injure the hyacinths; and the florists avoid 
planting them in the same place two years in succession; in the 
alternate years the beds are filled with tulips, crocuses, jonquils, 
&c. &c. This compost is generally supposed to retain its qual- 
ities six or seven years, when it is renewed. 

In the cultivation of the hyacinth we have been very success- 
ful, though we have never been governed by any particular rules 
in the formation of our compost: we have generally taken such 
soils as would come nearest to the one mentioned above, although 
we have never been at the same pains to procure each material. 
Perhaps our bulbs would have flourished better had they been 
grown in a compost like that of the Dutch florists; but as they 
were as fine as any we have ever seen, without farther alluding 
to their particular soil, we shall give the result of our own obser- 
vations and experience. 

Hyacinths delight in a very sandv compost: Mr. Knight states, 
in the Gardener^a Magazine, that tne finest hyacinths in Haarlem 
are grown in a soil so light that ^^ it can be blown away by the 
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wind." We hare always found them to grow more luxuriantly, 
and the bulbs to be more free from canker, in a compost of which 
sand is a component part. In heavy soils they soon run out. 

The compost we have grown our hyacinths in was composed 
6f one sixth good garden soil, rather sandy; one sixth decayed 
cow-dung; one third leaves, and about one third fine sand; choos* 
ing part sea sand, in preference to all common pit sand. These 
were mixed together a few weeks before the beds were made^ 
and, about a fortnight previous to planting, the beds were filled 
with it, leaving time for it to settle. Previous to making the 
beds of the compost the old soil should be removed to the depth 
of twenty or twenty-four inches. The situation should be rather 
elevated, with a moderately dry sub-soil, or our severe winters 
would be apt to destroy the bulbs. Some writers have recom- 
mended the beds to be made three feet deep; but twenty-four 
inches, in our opinion, is sufficiently deep. When the compost 
has become tolerably well settled the planting of the bulbs should 
conunence: this is generally done from the 1st to the 10th of 
November; either sooner or later will do, but this is the most pre- 
ferable time — planted earlier, the bulbs are apt to get saturated 
with water before they commence growing; and if kept out of 
the soil later, they are apt to be injured, by the starting of the 
young fibres. The beds should be raised six or eight inches 
above the walk, and may be of any width or length, to suit the 
convenience of the planter. The bulbs should be set about 
eight inches apart each way. 

Planting should never be performed with a dibble, (or pressed 
into the soil,) as recommended by many eminent English florists; 
indeed no kind of bulb should be planted in this manner. Hyacinths 
require to be set out four inches deep fi'om the top of the bulb, 
and the best mode is to take off about five inches of the soil 
from the surface of the bed, after it has been raked level. Then 
mark out the rows, and carefully plant the bulbs, and replace the 
soil previously taken off. Around and under each bulb a hand- 
ful of sand should be placed, in order to let the water pass off 
freely from the coating of the bulbs. Rake the bed smooth, 
leaving the centre about one inch the highest, so as to throw off 
the superfluous water. Nothing more remains to be done until 
the approach of cold weather: immediately after planting, the 
beds should not be exposed to heavy rains. 

Hyacinths ate nearly hardy, and we have had them live through 
the winter without any protection whatever; but they were in- 
jured in their growth, and the flowers were not equal to those 
protected. The Dutch florists cover their beds with tan or 
coarse manure. They generally allow the frost to penetrate into 
the beds about three inches, and then cover them; this prevents 
the bidbs firom starting m the spring, and throwmg up their flow- 
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er spikes too early, 93 they frequently do, before the season has 
become sufficienfly moderate to prevent their being damaged by 
early frosts. We have seen our hyacinth beds, when in full 
bloom, covered with snow an inch deep; and one year the wea- 
ther was so severe that the flower spikes were frozen so hard that 
not a single bell could have been touched without its breaking 
off; the bulbs, however, did not appear to have suffered, and the 
flowers remained in beauty some time after. It is therefore ne- 
cessary, particularly in our climate, to let the frost penetrate 
nearly to the bulbs before the beds are covered. In the spring 
the covering should not be removed until the shoots have pro- 
truded through the surface of the bed, (which may be easily dis- 
covered,) in which case.it will be necessary to take it off. It 
should not be carried away, but laid by the bed, so that it may 
again be thrown over, if the weather should be severe. 

When the shoots have advanced an inch or two above the sur- 
face, the soil between the rows should be stirred very carefully 
with a small trowel. During winter it becomes hard, and this 
operation is very beneficial to the bulbs. When the flower buds 
begin to expand the spikes should be tied to small sticks, neatly 
painted green, so as to prevent the winds and heavy rains which 
often occur at this season from beating them down to the ground. 
If there is any danger of frost, tlie bed or beds, if not large, 
may be easily covered with mats, by erecting a slight frame. If 
the beds are large, then a little hay or straw lightly strewn over 
them will prevent the frost, unless remarkably severe, from in- 
juring the buds* When m full flower the beds may be kept in 
beauty a great length of time, by erecting an awning over 
them; this, besides serving to preserve the bloom, will also shel- 
ter them from high winds and severe rains. 

When the blossoms have faded the flower spikes should be 
cut off; and as soon as the leaves assume a yellow tinge, (which 
is generally about the middle of June,) the bulbs should be ta- 
ken up, and the decayed foliage cut off to within two or three 
mches of the top: they should then be laid upon their sides, in 
the same bed, with their tops towards the north, and should be 
covered with an inch or two of very dry soil, or sand, and 
remain in this situation about three weeks, during which time 
they should not be exposed to heavy rains, or very hot sunshine; 
in either case, mats, or a covering of some kind, should be 
thrown over, or the bulbs will be liaUe to injury: at the expira- 
ti<ni of this period they may be taken up and very carefully 
cleared from all loose fibres, and put up in papers and laid away 
in a dry room. In Holland the commercial gardeners have houses 
erected on purpose to store their bulbs* 

The ofiets are managed in the same manner as the old bulbs, 
with the exception that they should be set oat riuher earlier, and 
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only about half the depth (two inches,) of the old roots. Tbe 
beds should be well covered and the bulbs taken up, as has been 
recommended for the old roots. Ofisetts generaUy flower weak- 
ly the second year, the third year considerably stronger; and the 
fourth year the largest of them may be planted out in the beds 
with the strong flowering bulbs. 

Hyacinths may be easily raised from seeds, but this mode has 
been very rarely resorted to, except in Holland. The pro- 
cess is so tedious, and the procuring of a very superior variety 
so uncertain, that it will not probably be attempted in this coun- 
try. Those florists, however, who have an abundance of pa- 
tience, may be, perhaps, induced to try the experiment; and 
for their information we offer a few remarks on the best mode of 
proceeding. 

Double flowers rarely produce seed; but from tbe single ones 
plenty may be gathered. In selecting the seeds choose those 
which are produced on superior varieties, possessing all the re- 
quisite properties, viz: strong straight stems, fine formed pyramids 
of bells, vivid, or delicate colors, as either are desired, and if the 
flowers incline to be semi-double, so much the greater chance of 
procuring full double ones. It should not be gathered until per- 
fectly ripe, when the seeds are very black; let them remain 
in the capsules till the time of sowing, which in our climate 
would probably be in a frame in February or March. Deep 
boxes should be filled with the same compost before recom- 
mended. When the young plants appear the boxes may be 
plunged in the open garden, where they may remain for two 
years, only protecting the bulbs in the winter season. The third 
year they should be taken up, as has been directed for the old 
roots, and in the fall they may be planted out in a bed by them- 
selves. A few flowers will appear the fourth year, but^the great- 
er part will not bloom until the fifth, and some not till the sixth. 
If one in five hundred proves to be worth naming, or equal to 
the already existing varieties, the grower may consider himself 
very fortunate. 

Hyacinths are subject to various diseases, and sometimes great 
numbers of bulbs are lost in a season; the most serious disease 
is that called by florists the ring-sickness: when a bulb is once 
affected it can only be got rid of by cutting out the diseased 
part: if on doing this the heart of the bulb is destroyed, it will 
still grow and send out offsetts, but will never recover itself 
again so as to produce bloom. When the affected part is cut 
away, the wound should be exposed to the sun until it is quite 
dry, after which it would be best to plant it out in a dry situation, 
in a compost more sandy than that recommended for healthy 
roots. The decay of the bulbs is attributed to several causes; 
but probably the principal one is the use of improper soils, es- 
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pecially manures. The cow manure which the Dutch florists 
use is perfectly free from straw, as previously stated; for when 
fermentation takes place, as it generally does when there is much 
mixed with the manure, the bulbs are almost certain to decay; 
the cause is supposed to be a fungus, the spawn of which is in 
the dung. With all the care, however, which the Dutch take to 
prevent this disease, they are much troubled with it. Whenever 
the bulbs show any signs of decay, while they are out of the 
ground, the diseased part should be immediately cut away. 

We hope to see the hyacinth more extensively cultivated in 
beds; hitherto it has only been considered a parlor plant, suita- 
ble for glasses and pots. Certainly, if early blooming, beautiful 
flowers, elegant colors and grateful odor, are desirable requisites 
in a flower, to what one shall we look which possesses them in a 
more eminent degree? Beds of them only require to be seen to 
attract the attention of all florists or amateur gardeners. One 
filled with the most superior varieties will not sufler in general 
comparison, (though their beauty is of a difierent kind,) with one 
filled with the most brilliant tulips. If a fear that the bulbs would 
run out by cultivation, rather than increase in vigor, has deterred 
the lover of the hyacinth from entering into their growth, let it do 
so no longer. Do not the English gardeners excel the Dutch in 
every department of horticulture and floriculture, unless it is in the 
growth of hyacinths, narcissus, and a few similar bulbs? And 
could they not also excel in the growth of these if they were to 
attempt it? We have no doubt of it. And so may our garden- 
ers and amateurs, if they choose, produce bulbs equal if not su- 
perior to the Dutch. Were it not for the sale of the abundance 
of miserable roots which are annually sent here fi'om Holland, and 
put up at auction, and the very limited demand for fine and valu- 
able varieties, our nurserymen could, and might be induced to, 
furnish the bulbs at as reasonable a rate as they could be import- 
ed. We hope the attempt will be made: we believe it would 
prove a profitable business to any one who understands their cul- 
tivation, (br the investment of a small capital. Hyacinths, tu- 
lips, crocuses, &c., could be as well supplied, of our own growth, 
as lilies and similar bulbs are at the present time. 

For a list of varieties for a small garden we refer the reader 
to vol. I, p. 420. Where a large bed is to be set out, a great 
number of superb varieties may be procured of the seedsmen. 
Those procured at auction are always sure to cause disappoint- 
ment: in truth they have done more to prejudice amateurs and 
others against their cultivation than any thing else. 

We have extended our observations to a greater length than 
we had intended. But if they have the efiect to increase the 
cultivation of this beautiful and fragrant flower in our gardens, 
we shall feel amply repaid for our trouble. 

VOL. III. NO. XI. 52 
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Art. III. MHce of some rare and beautiful Plants found in 
Hubbardston^ JUass.y during the months of May j June^ July 
and Jlugusty 1837. By John Lewis Russell, Prof. Bot. 
and Veg. Physiol, to the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

There is scarcely a subject connected with vegetation so io- 
teresting as the local and geographical distribution of plants, 
whether considered in relation to a wider or more limited field 
of observation. The distance of a few miles, or the difference 
of soil, will produce an astonishing effect. A very limited area 
will comprise the entire amount of a species to be found in a 
county or section. Nor does there seem any particular reason 
existent why such should be the case. The collector is often- 
times agreeably surprised by the K)ccurrence of a single individ- 
ual of exceeding rarity, or by the discovery of some oasis of 
great interest, amid the long and patiently investigated track of 
his former labors. A little group of such favorites will continue 
to thrive in their loneliness for years, unvished, perhaps, by any 
but himself, and then suddenly disappear, to give way to others 
more congenial to the spot. Others will be found in luxuriant 
abundance in localities far remote from the scene of their first 
observation; and others, again, following man, like some of the 
higher orders of animated creation, hover with a seeming instinct- 
ive association around the scene of his enterprise, under every 
change and circumstance. Nor can any, unexperienced in these 
pursuits, conceive the actual degree of interest and pleasure 
which is awakened by the occasional occurrence of some gor- 
geous display or elegant appearance of a group of a rare plant, 
when it bursts upon the view, for the first time, in all its native 
character. Unlike other objects, in the economy of life, which 
become uninteresting when they become common, these are 
raised in our estimation. To see, under these circumstances, 
the choicest productions of our gardens, in all their native and 
unrestrained luxuriance — ^while it heightens their effect, as indi- 
viduals of the great order of the vegetable world, detracts, in no 
single degree, from their more humble merits when seen under 
the fostering care of the skilful florist. We should prize a 
feathery palm none the less, when under the sheltering roof of 
the conservatory, in solitary beauty and sterility, as a specimen, 
and as an individual, because it reminds of those gigantic, tower- 
ing, and wide-spreading forests of oriental climes, where these 
"princes of the vegetable world" thrive in their native glory. 

During a short residence in the vicinity of Wachuselt Moun- 
tain I made careful observation of the flora of the immediate 
region. I was fortunate in meeting with a friend and lover of 
science, in cooperation with whom I collected many plants, some 
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of which are rare in the neighborhood of Boston. Desirous of 
promoting the interest of this Magazine, I submit to its readers 
a list of them, with a few observations on their introduction in 
gardens as ornamental plants. 

The town of Hubbardston belongs to Worcester County, and 
is distant fifty-three miles west of Boston, and seven from Mount 
Adams, or Wacfausett. This fine elevation rises as from a 
high plain, and stands, with its accompanying spurs, in almost 
solitary beauty. At its base is Princeton, so celebrated for its 
peculiar and interesting scenery. On the very summit of this 
hill I observed -Rhododendron nudifldrum Torrey (Azklea nudi- 
fl6ra L.,) of large size, and Potentilla trident^ta, in profusion. 
Between the crevices of the horizontal and oblique slabs of gran- 
ite, the little and delicate W6odsta rufidula Beck may be found. 
The scarlet berries of Cornus canadensis produced a pleasing 
effect. Profusion of the blueberry covered the ground. 

May 15. — The woods are now full of Trillium pictum 
Pursh. This elegant plant may be collected in abundance during 
the month of May, at which time, in company with the large 
showy cymes of Fiburnum lantanoides Mich., it renders con- 
spicuous the dark, damp shades of the forest. No trillium which 
I have seen will compare with the elegance of the flowers of 
this particular species. Its petals are of a pure white, veined 
with rich purple. As garden plants, and for the border, all the 
species of this genus should be introduced, as spring ornaments. 
They are of easy culture, requiring only to be planted in groups, 
with a strong stick or tally to designate the spot, after the leaves 
have faded. I have had the fine T. grandifldrum Salisb. in 
flower, under cultivation, for several successive seasons; and the 
variety of colors displayed, not only in the flowers, but in the 
foliage and fruit of the nine or ten American species, recom- 
mend the entire genus to the florist. 

May 24. — Polygala paucifldra Willd., in great abundance cov- 
ering the pastures. This little plant exhibits in great beauty the 
peculiarity of the individuals of the genus, in its subterraneous 
and apetalous flowers. I know not whether it could be intro- 
duced into culture with much success, but it is worthy of trial. 
Perhaps it would thrive on an elevated rockwork, which it would 
greatly ornament with its dark and rich purple, crested flowers. 

Eriophorum vagin&tum L., in a sphagnous swamp, south-east 
of Parker's Pond. This is a beautiful plant, growmg in cffispi- 
tose tufts, with a slender stem, furnished with a dark-tipped 
sheath about the middle of the culm. 

Xyl6steum cili&tum. 

May 26. — Str6ptopus r6seus. I beg leave to recommend 
this plant to florists, on account of its elegant scarlet berries, ax- 
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illary, on a slender peduncle, from each leaf. The entire form 
of the plant is exceedingly graceful. 
The time of flowering was not noted in the following: — 

Ar^lia hispida, abundant. 

•dFctas^a 41ba. 
rubra. 

-Ranunculus Clintdnn Beck. syn. R. prostritus Lamarck^ id 
a small spot with 61ech6ma heder^cea, western part of the town. 
Both introduced (?). 

Rlbes glandul6sum ^U, 

Dalib4rda ripens, common. 

iZdsa rubigindsa. 

C^rasus bore&lis. Summit and sides of Wachusett. 

Vicia sativa. 

Sklix tristis MuhLj a pretty species when in flower. 

Fiola clandestina PA., a curious species, with very succulent 
leaves. 

•5'rbutus U\b, {irsi, rare. 

Epigs^a r6pens, abundant. 

Gualthdrta hispidula MuhL 

Pyrdla rotundifolia 

asarifdlia Michx. 
elliptica JV\*«. 
sec{mda L. 

Chim&phila limbell^ta L, 

LinnaB^a boreilis. — I met with a patch of this charming plant, 
several rods square, forming a complete and unique covering to 
the ground. I do not perceive that any peculiar locality or situ- 
ation is more or less favorable, having k>und it in vigorous growth 
by the sunny road-sides, and also in the shady, dark and moist 
recesses of the woods. 

iSfambiicus pubens Michx. 

K41mta gkuca. Sphagnous swamp, near Parker's Pond. 

i^dum latifdlium, common. 

Sagitt&ria sagittifdlia c. gr&cilis. 

Corallorrhlza odontorhiza. Abundant, 
multifldra, rare. 

Goody 6ra ripens. 

Haben&ria fimbri^ta. 

herbiola, Wachusett. 

Platanth^ra orbiculkta. Common ; especially worthy of cultiva- 
tion, on account of its large orbicular leaves, and tall stem of 
white and greenish flowers, constituting one of the finest of our 
orchides. 

Convallkria umbell^ta Mkhx. Syn. Dracs'ta bore&lis L. 

•ddi&ntum ped^tum. A fine fern, and conspicuously beautiful in 
large clumps, under the shade of trees, or in cool situations. It 
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seems remarkable that so little attention has been paid to the m- 
troduction of the ferns, especially in gardens which are fur- 
nished with belts of trees. They are of peculiar beauty and 
easy culture, and serve to give variety to those borders in every 
garden where most plants will not thrive. Our indigenous ferns 
are worthy of attention in this capacity, whether we consider the 
miniature arborescent appearance of Pt^ris aquilina, the delicate 
beauty of Dicksdnia pilosiuscula, the stiff pinns of Osmunda 
cinnam6mea, or the pretty ebony stripe of J^spldnium melano- 
caulon. Whoever has taken cognizance of these curious vege- 
tables in their native localities, must have been struck with their 
elegance. 

J» Ii« II. 



Art. IV. JSTotices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; mth some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 48. colored, 3«. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, 6d, colored, 3*. 
plain. Edited by Sir W.* J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^a Magazine of Botany ^ and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s, Sd, each. 

7%e Horticultural Journal, FhrisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is, each. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
"Ranunculdceos. 

CLE'HATIS 
Slebdldi Sieboli Dr. Blebold'i Clematii. A climbinx green-hooM •hnib; growing ftom 
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eight to twenty feet high ; with white and purple flowers ; appearing in the iiimnier: fa- 
creased by layer* and by seeda : cultivated in light loamy soil : a native or Japan. Fax. 
Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 147. 

This is the species referred to in our notice of the C. caerA- 
lea^ p, 297, as the one in the possession of Messrs. Lowe & Co., 
called bicolor or Sieb61dt; it is a very showy species. The 
flowers are quite large, in expansion four inches, the sepals, or 
petals, as they are generally termed, of a greenish- white, and 
the centre filled with numerous purple stamens, which give them 
a resemblance to the anemone. The plant grows freely, and the 
flowers are produced in abundance. The leaves are temate, 
lobed and dark green, forming a fine back-ground, upon whicb 
the greenish-white flowers present a striking appearance. It will 
be a fine addition to this extensive genus, and add another to the 
rather limited number of elegant green-house cUmbers. 

The drawing was made from a specimen obtained from a plant 
which flowered in the nursery of Messrs. Whitley & Osbomes, 
Fulham, in June. It grows in light loamy soil, and is increased 
by layers or seeds. (Pax. Mag. Bot.^ Aug.) 

Ternstrdmikcedi. 

CAME'LL/-« 
J8p6nica var. tricolor. 

We noticed this variety at p. 369, and there stated that we did 
not know its origin, but supposed it to have been imported from 
China. We have since seen it stated in the Horticultural Jour- 
nal that it was introduced, together with the C. j. var. Doncke- 
la^ri and Sieboldt, from .Japan, by Dr. Siebold. 

Camellia jap6nica var. Donckela^ri (noticed in our II, p. 293,) 
is figured in the Horticultural Journal for March, from which 
we extract the following: — " The figure of this beautiful variety 
of the camellia was taken from the plant from which Miss Drake 
took the drawing for Dr. Lindley, and we desire nothing better 
than a chance of coming side by side with any existing work in 
the representation of a subject. Donckelaeri is a variety hither- 
to, in this country, only semi-dovhle^ but we have little doubt it 
will, when well grown, be as full as the double stripe. The 
specimen from which our figure was taken was in the possession 
of Mr. Lowe of the Clapton nursery, and was imported by him, 
with a limited stock of small plants; but, from the figures which 
have appeared in Smith's Florist Magazine, and in the Botani- 
cal Register, no one will be able to recognise it; there can, how- 
ever, be no doubt of its great superiority as a variety, not less 
for its brilliant and beautiful color than from the singular mottling, 
which, though varied in the flowers, always exhibits peculiar ab- 
rupt terminations of color, and the clearness of the white. Our 
drawing is by Mr. Wakeh'ng, who took it on the same day that 
it was figured by Miss Drake." 

Both drawings are beautiful, though that in the Horticultural 
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Journal is bj far the most perfect, as it displajrs the abrupt ter- 
minations of color in the mottling, for which the variety is re- 
markable. It is quite different from any other variety, and should 
be in every fine collection. 

A splendid display of camellias was made at the great exhibi- 
tion of flowers at Ghent, (some account of which will be found 
in another page,) in March last. Among them we notice the 
following n£(mes, which are probably very new varieties: — C. j. 
striata, triumphans, admir4bilis, and elegans londoni^nsis. Va- 
rieties Donckelaert, tricolor and candidissima were sent by sev- 
eral contributors. 

Sanguisorbidceas. (Sanguisorbeae LindL and Aosaceae 5th 
tribe Sanguisorbeae Richard.) 

BANGTTISO'RBA (Frum SaagviSy bluod, and sorbeo, to absorb.) 
canadensiis. 

Root perennial. Stem about five feet high, branching. Leave$ 
pinnate, upper primse opposite, lower approximate, petiole occa- 
sionally stipulaceous at the base: pinnm subcordate, beautifully 
and regularly serrate, glaucous beneath and prominently veined. 
Flotcers minute, numerous, in compact cylindrical spikes. Petals 
four, white on the edges, with a green midrib. Sepals two, 
green, ciliated, inferior, caducous. Germ situated between the 
calyx and corolla, angular. Stamens becoming elongated after 
the expansion of the flower: filament white^ flattened on the up- 
per surface. Anther on apex of filament, brown. Style a little 
shorter than stamens, capitate, with an elegant and minutely di- 
vided stigma, (a fact which Elliott seems to question, he proba- 
bly describing from a dried specimen.) Grows in the vicinity 
of Boston; September and October; edges of meadows and 
swamps. 

A decidedly conspicuous plant for autumnal cultivation, and 
would become a great favorite in the garden were it better known. 
At a season of the year when little else than some of the later 
phloxes, Dracoc^phalum virginicum, native asters, and a few 
other lingering perennials, assist to render cheerful the closing 
scenes of floricultural labors, — even at a time when frost suffi- 
cient to destroy the dahlia has occurred, — this hardy native may 
be seen, unharmed and capable of adding one more oflering to 
floral beauty. Grown with a little care, in a moist situation, in 
which it especially delights, its beautiful pinnated leaves, of con- 
siderable length and delicate color, rising from the ground and 
clothing its. tall, graceful stem, and its numerous heads of minute 
flowers, with exserted stamens, make it an appropriate and ele- 
gant addition to the flower border. Like many other plants in- 
digenous to a soil neither decidedly wet nor dry, and subject to 
occasional and extreme alternations, this will be found to accom- 
modate itself to the vicissitudes of the season* I have at this 
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moment before me a specimen from an individual, which, during 
the long, late drought, has, with the sacrifice of a few of its lower 
leaves, grown to its usual altitude, and produced several flower 
spikes. Nor was its situation by any means congenial to its 
habit, growing, as it does, in the shade of a Gleditschta, and 
near which other plants have severely suffered. It is greatly to 
be wished that an increased attention be manifested towards the 
introduction and cultivation of some of our rarer native flowers. 
The amateur florist, with a laudable zeal and an all-grasping am- 
bition, introduces every thing new^ be it ever so comparatively 
worthless, and liable to be consigned to oblivion after one year's 
trial; while, should his eye by chance rest on an unique or beau- 
tiful specimen in a bouquet, or on a flower-stand of some lover 
of native flowers, he is surprised to learn, that what might be- 
come the pride or humble ornament of his border, could be pro- 
cured at no great distance, and with little trouble. The cultiva- 
tion of our native herbaceous perennials, and even of our native 
shrubs, would be worthy the closer attention of our floral market 
gardeners. A superbly grown cardinal flower, or a fimbriated 
orchis in its proper soil, — a fine plant of iihoddra, -Rhododen- 
dron mdximum, nudiflorum and viscdsum, Lilium sup^rbum, 
canad6nse, philad61phicum, under the attentive cultivation of such 
florists, would undoubtedly produce as much per pot or root as 
an antique rose, a double gilliflower, some monstrous hybridized 
foreign co-species, or far-brought sister species, not half so beau* 
tiful nor gaudy. It would be pleasant to see the city gardens 
vying in luxuriance and vividness with the sylvan glades and sun- 
ny hills of the country, reminding many a pale, wan and business- 
harassed citizen of other pursuits, and perhaps enticing him to 
an occasional and salutary dismissal of care and incessant toil, by 
a renewed acquaintance in the almost forgotten scenes of early 
days. 

Dr. Lindley has separated a few plants which constitute, un- 
der his authority, a new natural order, the Sanguisorbese, from 
the Roskce^e of Jussieu, of which it formed a section, or the 
fifth tribe of the Aoskcese of Richard. '* This order, usually 
combined with Aosaceae, appears to me to demand a distinct sec- 
tion, on account of its constantly apetalous flowers, its indurated 
calyx, and the reduction of carpella to one only," &c. {Introd. 
JVo*. Syst.) The apparent calyxes in Sanguis6rba, between 
which and the supposed corolla the germ is situated, and which 
disappears after the expansion of the flower, must be regarded 
as floral bractes. Elliott notices this peculiarity in his minute 
description of the particular species at the head of this article. 
In this case the flower is apetalous and the corolla superior. 
One of the essential characters in the description of Jussieu's 
section Sanguisorbi^ss, viz. ^' the stigma in the form of a pencil 
or feather," is elegantly exhibited in this species. — J. L. R, 
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Yahdcect or Leguminbsfz, 

UOSVCKMDoag, 
sioUmirera Lindl, Creeping-roo(«^ Hosackia. A hardj berbaceoas plant ; ip:rowlng about 
t:iree feet and a half: wiih red dowers : appearing in June : a native or Califurnia. Bot. 
Reg , lir77. 

A hardy herbaceous plant, with the habit and general appear- 
ance of some of the coronillas. The leaves are pinnate and the 
flowers axillary, on the terminal points of all the branches, and 
are slig:htly drooping upon the peduncle; flowers in color green- 
ish«red, and not very attractive, but the plant is valuable as grow- 
ing very freely. It is increased freely by seeds. Sent to the 
London Horticultural Society's garden, by Mr. Douglas, from 
California. {Bot. Reg.^ Aug.) 
iUPPNrrs 

veraicnlnr Limdl, Fartj-colored Lupine. A hardy perennial plant ; growing about two feet 
bi^h ; with pink, purple and white fluwera j appearing in May and June ; a native of 
California. Bot. Reg., 1979. 

^^ A very beautiful lupine, introduced from California by the 
Horticultural Society, and hitherto but little known." It has 
been called a dwarf variety of L. rivul&ris, but Dr. Lindley 
considers it a distinct species. The plant has a decumbent habit, 
and <' produces a great profusion of its pale, many-colored flow- 
ers, breathing the sweet perfume of the wild bean, during the 
months of May and June." After this it assumes a shaggy habit. 
Flowers about the size of the common L. perennis. We have 
noticed a species (p. 253,) as floweringin our garden, of which 
we had lost the name; we think it probable that it may be re- 
ferred to the L. versicolor; it has the same habit and the same 
colored flowers, but it never occurred to us to notice whether its 
blossoms are fragrant or not: from what observation, however, 
we took at the time the plant was in bloom, we should recognise 
it as the versicolor. (Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

CHOarZEMA Ub. 
ovita Baxter Ovate-lsaved Chorieema. A green-houae ahrob ; growini from one to two 
feet high i witb «carlet and yellow flowera ; appearing in June ; cultivated in peat and 
loam ; increased by cuttings; a native of New Holland* Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 153. 

A most exquisitely charming and brilliant species, introduced 
by Mr. Baxter as late as 1831. Like many other New Holland 
shrubs, which are rather difficult to increase, and which seem to 
defy the attempts of cultivators to grow them in a healthy state, 
it is yet found in but very few collections in Britain, and is less 
often seen in flower in any degree of perfection. The plant is 
erect in its habit, with small dternate, ovate, acuminate leaves: 
the flowers appear in terminal racemes or small clusters; the vex- 
ilium, or two upper petals, is margined witb rich scarlet or 
crimson, and is yellow at the base. The drawing represents a 
terminal branch, densely covered with these brilliant and showy 
blossoms. It flowered in the nursery of the Messrs. Young, at 
Epsom. 

Mr. Paxton has grown and successfully flowered this splendid 

VOL. III. ^NO. XI. 63 
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plant, and has annexed to the description of this species his mode 
of cultivation, from which we extract tlie following as the sub- 
stance of his remarks: — 

" Like many other valuable New Holland plants, we find it a 
matter of difficulty to grow this species to a good natural size, 
and at the same time handsome. The majority of the plants, from 
some cause, not clear to us, either draw up Very weakly, or, what 
is worse, scarcely progress at all. The following are the proba- 
ble causes which work against its successful cultivation. First, 
being placed at too great a distance from the glass, which always 
tends to draw them up weakly ; the atmosphere too close and 
damp; the sure consequence of the want of a free circulation of 
air or want of light. Secondly, improper soil, careless potting 
or incautious watering. By keeping these matters in view, and 
carefully refusing to practise either, we have succeeded in grow- 
ing plants of this description to a degree of excellence far sur- 
passing our expectations. The soil in general recommended is 
an equal mixture of very sandy peat and loam; this composition, 
for plants like those we are now speaking of, does not fully ac- 
cord with our experience; the soil used here, will, therefore, be 
found to differ. We select a quantity of peat, carefully avoid- 
ing such as does not contain a good deal of fibre, or that has not 
a considerable portion of white sand equally mixed with it, re- 
jecting, as entirely worthless, all such as inclines to be stiff, or 
very sandy; to this is added no more than one fourth of mellow 
sandy loam; the whole is then carefully blended and examined, 
and if the grains of sand are found not to touch, or nearly so, 
throughout the whole, so as to give it a grayish cast, what more 
sand is thought sufficient is thrown in and properly mixed up. 
The soil is never shifted: this practice is discarded, as taking 
out the most essential part, namely, the fibre; but after being 
well broken up with the back and edge of the spade, what lumps 
remain too large are reduced with the hands. Any soil .naturally 
retentive, or that inclines to become close, is always objectiona- 
ble for them, and, in short, all hair-rooted plants." Always 
give two inches of drainage of broken potsherds, and place the 
plants in the green-house, as near to the glass as possible. 

" One thing," Mr. Paxton states, "that greatly accelerates 
the growth, and tends to insure success, in cultivating these 

Elants, is to avoid setting the pots where their sides are likely to 
e dried much by the sun; this practice materially injures the 
young roots, which always like to be between the side of the 
pot and the soil, and consequently sickens and weakens the plant. 

In the winter it is not the growth of the plants that is 

the cultivator's study; it is, rather, how he shall best keep them 

alive until the return of the growing season Potting is in 

general looked upon as of minor importance, but the truth is, a 
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badly potted plant, however healthy when shifted, never thrives. 
It is instructive to tyrn out the balls of several recently potted 
plants, and observe, where the soil is loose or in holes, how it 
affects their growth: where the soil is compact, and properly 
put about the roots, the plant will grow freely and root well; bui, 
on the other hand, if the soil is put in loose, or left in holes, the 
plant never properly thrives, but languishes and ultimately dies, 
if allowed to remain in that state; it is therefore necessary to 
place the soil compactly and properly about the roots when pot* 
ting, never forgetting to effectually drain every pot, as before di- 
rected." [Pax. Mag. Bot.^ Aug.) 

These observations apply to nearly all Cape and New Holland 
plants, and, as respects the potting of plants, to all kinds in cul- 
tivation. Plants suffer as much, and oftentimes more, from bad 
potting, as from any other cause. 

VolygalacecB. 

UVnA'hTiJi Neck, 
■tlpullcea Stipu4ar Milk-wort. A green house shrub ; growing three feet hl^h ; with white 
and purple fluwer« ; appearing in 8uinmpr j cultivaled in sandy peat and loaiu ; increased 
by cuuings ; a native of the Cape of iiitod Hope. Fax. Mag. BoU, Vol. iV, p. 149. 
SjfAonyme: i'olygala stipul&cea. 

'' Interesting at all seasons, but when in flower it is doubly so, 
not so much on account of its neat character, as for the great 
length of time its numerous little gay variegated flowers continue 
in perfection, thus maintaining a contrast the most pleasing be- 
tween the flowers and foliage for many months." The poly ga- 
las are tolerably well known; this was formerly considered one, 
but has latterly been united to Mur&hia. The leaves are 
linear and pointed; the flowers are axillary, on the terminal 
branches, and, though small, the abundance of them give the 
plant a lively and interesting appearance. It is easily cultivated 
m sandy peat, with a very small portion of open loam. (Pax. 
Mag. Bot.j Aug.) 

Hent^ria Dec. Ilereier's Muraltia. A green-bouse shrub ; growing about three feet high ; 
whh light purple and white flowers : appearins in summer ; cultivated like the M. stfpu* 
Mcea ; a native of the Cape of Go<m1 Hope. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 150. 

SffMouftne: /olygala UerstLrio. 

Very similar to the M. stipul&cea, and, like that species, 
" worthy of a place in every green-house collection." It flow- 
ers abundantly. The drawings of both were taken from plants 
in full bloom at Chatsworth. (Pax. Mag. Bot.^ Aug.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
LoheXi^cem. 

CLINTO'NM palch«lila. 

We have previously noticed this species. (See p. 177.) But 
the information which Mr. Paxton has supplied on its cultivation 
we consider valuable. Mr. Toward, of Bagshot Park, has 
communicated to Mr. Paxton the following as his mode of man- 
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aging the plants in pots: — ^^ The seeds were sown about the mid* 
die of September, in a well drained pot, the soil used being light 
and sandy; the seeds being barely covered with a very fine top 
soil, the pot was . placed hi a moist heat till the plants were of 
sufficient size to prick off into sixty-sized pots [thumb pots] of 
the same light sandy soil, putting five or six in a pot; they were 
then placed in the green-house, near the glass, or in an airy situ- 
ation, till the following February, when they were shifted again 
into small sixties, filled with soil composed of two parts leaf 
mould, enriched with strong well decomposed manure, one part 
good loam and sand, and placing three plants in a pot; they were 
then placed in a house, the temperature of which was kept at 
from 50^ to 60^. In a short time they began to grow vigorously, 
being shifted regularly, as they required it, each time, into pots 
one size larger, until they finally flowered in a twenty-four size, 
[number four of our gardens.] After the plants had been in 
heat some time, and began to show symptoms of flowering, they 
were taken back to the green-house, where they have been in 
flower these two months, presenting, at the present time, (June 
16th,) one entire mass of bloom, some of them being trained in 
cones two feet high and three feet in circumference." It re- 
quires plenty of water when it commences to bloom. {Pax, 
Mag. Bot,j Aug.) 

Primuldcea. 

PRI'MULA 
v6n<ttU Rfiekenh. Parple Auricula. A hnrdy perennial pinnt ; growing 9tx inrbec high ; 
witb pufple flowen ; appearing in May ; a native of Hungary } introduced in 1833. Boi. 
Reg., 1963. 

A pretty species, with foliage like the P. auricula, apd dull 
purple blossoms, on umbels of from three to five each, on short 
slender stems. It is distinguished from P. auricula by its smooth 
toothletted leaves and long-tubed calyx. It grows in the hilly 
parts of Hungary, and also in the crevices of rocks at Krain, 
near Idria. It was introduced to England, from the Botanic 
Garden at Vienna, by the Hon. W. F. Strangways, who fur- 
nished the specimen from which the drawing was taken. Mr. 
Strangways suspects that this species may have been, in part, the 
parent of many of the garden varieties, " a conjecture," Dr, 
Lindley remarks, " which the eye of the corolla much strength- 
ens." It is a pretty little species for a border flower., (Bot. 
Reg., Aug.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

hiliaceos. 

ORNITHO^GALUM 
Iftifdlium /.MM. Broad4car<4 Ornlthogalnm. A green-hoDseC?) plant ; growing two feet 
higti I with greenlih-whlte flowers ; appearing in April and Af ay ; a native of Egypt. Bot. 
Reg., 1978. 
B^fHonftmen O. mixJmtiiD CUu. BlelUiris latiidlia Mmnlu 

A very handsome and showy species, throwing up a spike ter- 
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minated with a pyramid of greenish- white flowers. It is sup- 
posed to hav6 been originally found in Arabia and Egypt. O. 
garginica seems the nearest approach to this species, which, Dr. 
Lindley seems to think, may be but a garden state of the former: 
it is common in gardens, but does not seem to be known by bota- 
nists. Figured from the collection of Mr. Strangways. {Bot. 
Reg., Aug.) 

Orchidd,ce<B. 

CTMBt'DIUM eiMifdliura lAnn. 
Tar. estri^tum Lindl, f^treaked Cymbidium. A green>houie epiphyte ; growing about a 

foot high ; with red and preen flowers ; appearing in May. Bot. Reg., 1986. 
^Aon#'"r»: Epid^ndrum ensifuliiim Lviii. «/». plant. Liinod6runi en§4tuiii TThtnb,fi.jap. C. 
ensi((^Uum Swarti. C. enaifdlium var. striAtum BoUMag.^ IT.'^l. 

A very pretty variety, with greenish sepals and white petals, 
streaked with red. It is similar in habit to our well known spe- 
cies. It is of easy cultivation, requiring only the protection of 
the green-house, and produces an abundance of its slightly fra- 
grant flowers in the springs C. xiphiif61ium, with spotless pallid 
flowers, " is very near this species, [C. ensifolium,] and is per- 
haps a variety." It flowered in the London Horticultural So- 
ciety's garden. It was introduced long since, but seems to have 
been lost to collections. {Bot. Reg.^ -A.ng.) 

DIPO'OIUM ff. Brown, (From Mm, two, and pousy a foot; in allaaion to the two stalks of Ibe 

pollen tnasHes.) 
piinctAtntn R. Brovm. Dotted Dipodium. A Biove(?^ epiphyte ; growing (Vom one to two 
feet high ; with spotted red flowers ; appearing iu December j a native of 2\ew Holland. 
Bot Reg.,lS'80. 
S^noHpme: Dendrdblam panctAtnm Smith** Exot, Bot., t. 19. 

^^ A most curious, leafless, terestial orchidaceous plant, with 
thick fleshy fibrous roots and purple spotted flowers." It grows 
about two feet high; the stem is of a brownish purple, terminated 
with a spike of its very elegant blossoms. It was found by Dr. 
Brown, in New Holland and Van Piemen's Land, though rare 
in the latter place, and by Allan Cunningham at Port Jackson. 
It probably requires a sandy peat soil. It flowered in the splen- 
did collection of the Messrs. Loddiges. (Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

ONCFDIUM 

A species called O. bifolium is figured in the Horticulhtral 
Journal,, but without any remarks upon its character or cultiva- 
tion. It has rather large yellow flowers, collected in a raceme, 
and is a handsome species. > 

This genus, in honor of M. J. F. Vandermaelen of Brussels, 
has been established by M. Dumortier; some notice of which 
will be found at p.. 402, in the present number. 

JUiltdnis. spectdbilis is the name of a new orchidaceous plant 
which has flowered with the Messrs. Loddiges. Dr. Lindley 
states that it will soon be published in the Botanical Register. 
It is a native of Brazil. 
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Plants in flower in our garden Oct. 20th, in the open air, after 
the severe frosts which occurred in the early part of the mouth 
had almost destroyed vegetation. 

Ferb^na Aubletia. We have noticed the great beauty of this 
species several times. A large bed of plants was covered with 
its beautiful heads of rosy-purple blossoms on the 20th of Oc- 
tober. The foliage was not in the least injured. Its hardiness 
is remarkable, and, for a late flowering plant, we know of none 
more valuable. 

Ferb^na chamaedrifdlia. This charming and dazzling little 

J)lant was also in full splendor. A large patch of it, all grown 
rom one small plant set out late in June, was thriving vigorously 
and flowering in profusion. It is one of the latest plants de- 
stroyed by the frost; and yet it can only with great difficulty be 
kept through the winter in pots. 

Delphinium Ajicis, or Rocket larkspur. One of the finest 
of all annuals, and by timely sowings may be had in bloom from 
May until November. A bed sown late in 'October or early 
in November, will bloom superbly in May; one sown in April 
will bloom in July; and one sown in July will bloom in October. 
We have had plants with spikes of flowers eighteen inches in 
length. Every person who has two foot square of ground, to 
spare, should immediately, if not done before, plant it with the 
seeds. 

(Enoth^ra Lindleydno. This species is valuable for its pretty 
flowers late in the season, as weD as for its great abundance of 
them during the whole of the summer. Several plants are finely 
in bloom. 

Chrys^ij crdcea (formerly Eschsch61tzio,) is another elegant 
plant after severe frosts; its brilliant saflron blossoms were dis- 
played in profusion at the above date. 

Gaill4rdta aristkta and bicolor. Both fine perennials, flower- 
ing from June to November. Plants kept well cut of old flow- 
ers were exhibiting an abundance of handsome blossoms. 

Ib^is (candy-tufts.) The common white and purple and the 
new dark variety are each fine annuals, and when sown as recom- 
mended for larkspurs, will bloom in great splendor throughout the 
autumn, after the most severe frosts. One sowing afibrds but a 
small quantity of bloom in comparison with what may be pro- 
cured by planting three times. 

Leptosiphon densifldrus. An exquisite annual introduced this 
year. It flowers early, and the plants continue to branch out 
and display an abundance of blossoms until very late. It should 
be generally grown next year. 

Conv61vulus minor. If not sown too early, exceedingly fine 
late in October. When sown in May the plants get too bushy 
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by October; bul if planted in the latter part of June they will be 
neat and showy ornaments of the garden. 

Veronica spicita var. pumila. A oeat dwarf variety, with 
spikes of deep blue flowers. As late as the date we have re- 
ference to, several plants were full of flower spikes. The old 
faded flower stems should be cut off, and the plants will bloom 
better. 

^ Antirrhinum specidsum. A species extremely showy after 
severe frosts; its slender stems, from one to two feet high, are 
terminated with a spike of bright purple blossoms, which remain 
in perfection a long time. Patches of it in our garden have 
flowered profusely. 

Chrysanthemums. Both of the kinds, the white and yellow, 
are handsome, and if very double, contribute greatly to the deco- 
ration of the garden. Large plants (Oct. 20th,) were full of 
flowers. 

Phloxes. Several species and varieties of phloxes, if the main 
flower stems have beeji cut off after the blossoms have faded, 
will send up an abundance of axillary shoots, which will continue 
to bloom very late. At this date we had a great many species 
in flower. 

Pansies. All the fine varieties of this charming flower bloom 
beautifully at this season. We had several named varieties with 
superior specimens on them. The cool weather is favorable to 
their growth. During the sultry days of July and August they 
flower very inferior to what they do in June and October. A 
bed of fine ones is a grand ornament all the autumn, until the 
snow covers the ground. 

Mignonette and sweet allyssum are two of the most odoriferous 
plants the garden affords; and they bloom profusely, uninter- 
rupted by frosts which destroy most other plants. Beds of them 
are invaluable. 

We. have enumerated these few plants as the most prominent 
ones of real beauty in the open garden at this season ot the year. 
There are others, which often bloom well in favorable autumns, 
but few which would have lived through the severe frosts of 
this year. A choice garden, containing patches of the above 
plants, would present as gay a display as it would in the month of 
June. We hope more attention will be given to the appearance 
of the garden in autumn; too often, after the first cool weather, 
it is suffered to run to weeds and neglect. A little care and la- 
bor will make it interesting until the frost shall have closed the 
ground so that vegetation cannot proceed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGExNCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Cdeitu peruvidnus. — A plant in the ro}ral garden (France,) attaiDed 
the height of forty feet and eight or ten inches diameter below. The 
age of this specimen was one hundred and thirty-two years, and, wheo 
first planted, was only four inches in height and two inches diameter, 
and two years old. {Annates de Fromont.) 

Folypbdium coreovadense. — On the ridge of the Corcovado the vege- 
tation IS uncommonly strong and luxuriant, but the higher we ascend, the 
large trees gradually become more rare, and the bamboos and ferns more 
numerous, among which is a beautiful arborescent fern, fiAeen feet in 
height. (^Spix and Martinis Brazil.) 

tVistfkrisi Conseqtuinfi. — We are again called to notice this loTely 
plant, as we were struck with the great beauty of some specimens now 
m flower at Mr. Young's, Epsom, which are trained up poles of twennr 
or thirty feet in length, and, by being continually deprived of their 
young and superfluous shoots to within a few eyes of the stem, flower 
most profusely ; and what can be a more beautiful object than a long 
pole completely covered with racemes of fine blue flowers, with here 
and there a few young leaves showing themselves! This system of 
growing climbing plants to poles, has been carried, by Mr. Young, to a 
considerable extent, and is attended with the roost complete success, 
especially in roses, of which he has some most beautiful specimens; 
but he has likewise some plants of the Wist kria treated as dwarf shrubs, 
which, bv being continually cut down to within a short distance of the 
ground, have acquired a shrubby habit, and thus produce their flowers 
very abundantly : it is almost needless to add, that these, when in flow- 
er, have a most interesting and beautiful appearance. (Psx. Mag. 
Bot., for July.) 

Kyanising Wood for Garden purposes. — In Vol. XI, p. 536, a short 
notice is given of the nature of Mr. Kyan's process for the preserva- 
tion, not only of every kind of wood, but also of every kind of vegeta- 
ble fibre, whether in the form of cloth or cordage. The object of Mr. 
Kyan's composition is, to effect for wood what tanning effects for leath- 
er; and the chemical rationale of both processes will be found given in 
the Architectural Magazine, vol. II, p. 236. During the last twelve- 
months we have heard various accounts of the success of Mr. Kyan's 
invention; and the general effect upon our minds, till lately, has been 
rather unfavorable towards its use than otherwise. Mr. D. Beaton, 
however, informs us, that, while at Haflield, (which place he has just 
left,) he had an opportunity of using it and seeing it used; and that he 
has formed a ^ety favorable opinion, at least as to the use which might 
l)e made of it in gardening. He has had several deal boards satarated 
with it, and tallies for naming plants cut out of them; and he has seen 
thin elm boards, which, after l>eing newly sawn up^ had been saturated 
with the composition, remain in the sun, against a wall with a southern 
exposure, a whole summer, without shrinking or twisting in the slight- 
est degree. He recommends all boards intended for hot-bed frames, 
plant-boxes, and all similar purposes, to be Kyanised; and we would 
farther suggest, that the process should be extended to all kinds of rods 
and stakes used for tying up plants, or for protecting single trees; to all 
rods, twigs, and boards used m summer-houses, rustic vases, ornament- 
al fences, and espalier rails, and to all basket-work, hampers, wicker 
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protectoYB for plants, &c. We would recommend all bast mats to be 
immersed in Kyan's composition; all netting and canvass made of hemp 
or flax; and all garden lines, sasb-lines, packthread for tving plants, 
lists for nailing wall-tree^, &c. It is only necessary to send the articles 
which are to be Kyanised to the nearest Kyan's tank, where the process 
will be effected in forty or fifty hours, at a mere trifle of expense. 
These tanks are now established in various towns, and several ffentle* 
men have private tanks for their o\^n use. If the benefits to be derived 
from this composition come at all near to what is held out by the pa- 
tentee, by Dr. Birkbeck, and by Dr. Dickson, in his late lectures on the 
Botany of Architecture, before the Institute of British Architects, wood 
tanneries will soon be as common as tanneries for leather. There is a 
tank at Blackwall, where any gardener within ten miles of London 
may Twith his master's permission) try some wood, cut into the form 
of tallies for pots, and also for plants in the open air, and other speci- 
mens of the articles mentioned above; and we should like much if they 
would do so, and, in a year or two, let us know the result. We intend 
ourselves to have some experiments tried; an account of all which, 
with a particular account of the process, we shall ffive in the Arbore^ 
turn Britanmcum, In the mean time we should be glad to hear the ex- 
perience of diflerent persons on the subject, from dinerent parts of the 
country. (^Gard. Mag.) 

[It is stated, in the Crardener^s Magazine for July, that the Messrs. 
Loddiges Kyanise all the wood from which they make their labels, 
stakes for plants, &c. The wood so prepared lasts for an interminable 
length of time, and saves the necessity of renewing labels, &c. every 
year, which decay from being put into the soil. With the hope that the 
same method may be adopted here, we have quoted from the Jirehitee- 
tural Magazine referred to above, Mr. Kyan's process, the expense at- 
tending which is very slight. — Cond.'i " Mr. Kyan, who had been for 
a series of years (since 1813,) engaged in trying a variety of experi- 
ments on the preservation of timber, was led to the present experiment 
by having, as ne conceived, at length ascertained that albumen was the 

Srimary cause of putrefactive fermentation, and subsequently of the 
ecomposition of vegetable matter. Aware of the established aflinity 
of corrosive sublimate for this material, he applied that substance to so- 
lutions of vegetable matter, both acetous and saccharine, on which he 
was then operating, and in which albumen was a constituent, with a 
view to preserve them in a quiescent and incorruptible state, and ob- 
taining a confirmation of his opinions by the fact that, during a period 
of three years, the acetous solution openly exposed to atmospheric air 
had not become putrid, nor had the saccharine decoction yielned to the 
vinous or acetous stages of fermentation, but were in a high state of 
preservation; he concluded that corrosive sublimate, by combination 
with albumen, was a protection against the natural changes of vegeta- 
ble matter." 

<< The mode in which the application of the solution takes place, is 
in a tank similar to the model on the table. They are constructed of 
different dinnensions, from twenty to eightv feet in length, six to ten in 
breadth, and three to eight in depth. The timber to be prepared is 
placed in the tank, and secured by a cross beam, to prevent its rising to 
the surface. The wood being thus secured, the solution is then ad- 
mitted from the cistern above, and for a time all remains perfectly still. 
In the course of ten or twelve hours the water is thrown mto great agi- 
tation by the effervescence occasioned by the expulsion of the air fixed 
in the wood, by the force with which the fluid is drawn in by chemical 
affinity, and by the escape of that portion of the chlorine or muriatic 
acid gas which is disengaged during the process. In the course of 
TOL. 111. — NO. XI. 54 
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twelve hours this commotion ceacies, and in the space of seven to four- 
teen days (varying according to the dianoeter of the wood,) the change 
is complete, so that, as the corrosive sublimate is not an expensive arti- 
cle, the albumen may be converted into an indecomposible substance at 
a very moderate rate." 

Discovery of a new floioer, — At a meeting of the Botanical Society, 
held at London, on the 8th of September, a communication from Mr. 
Schomburgh was read, dated New Amsterdam, Berbice, May U, an- 
Douiicing his discovery of a new plant allied to the water lily, in the 
River Berbice, which has been named Victoria reginee, b^ permission of 
Her Majesty. According to Mr. Schombur^h's description it is a mag- 
nificent production, having a flower fifteen mches in diameter, and gi- 
gantic leaves, from five to six and a half feet in diameter. The leaf is 
salver shaped, with a broad rim ^ve and a half inches high: light green 
above and a vivid crimson below. The flower consists or many hun- 
dred petals, passing in alternate tints from pure white to the brightest 
pink and rose. To enhance its beauty, it is sweet scented. 'I'he sur^ 
face of the water was covered with these splendid plants. {Newspaper^} 
[We know not what reliance to place upon this report, as we have seen 
no account of it in our London Iratanical or floricultural periodicals, but 
wegive it as we found it, going the rounds of the newspapers. — Cond, 

YkuiWtL planifblia, — The Vanilla planif61ia of Andrews, cultivated 
at the botanical garden of Liege, has produced more than sixty flowers, 
of which fifty-four were artificially fecundated. The result was, the 

f)roduction of as many fruit from six to seven inches long, of an excel- 
ent odor, sweet, and of an agreeable taste. Th^ perfume and the aro- 
ma are more powerful than the vanilla of commerce. 

Three pounds of vanilla hav,e been obtained by this process, which is 
due to the care and culture of Mr, Charles Morren, professor of botany 
at the university of Leige, and who will shortly publish a treatise on 
the subject. 

A branch of the ripe fruit of the Vanilla planif61ia was exhibited at 
the Casino, at Gand, during the late exhibition of flowers, and a silver 
medal was unanimously adjudged to Mr. Morren for the same. {John 
Maddison, Ghent, March 18, 1837.— HoW. Jour.) 

Sago, — ^This well known nutritious substance is a farinaceous pithy 
matter, extrncted from the inside of the trunk of a tree, which grows 
spontaneously, and without the least culture, in the Molucca, and other 
isles of the Indian Ocean, as well as throughout the south-east of Asia 
generally. Being highly nutritive, and the tree which furnishes it flour- 
ishing in a climate which disi>oses the human body to inaction, it is no 
woncler that in many places it should become the general food of the 
population — to the neglect of the cultivation of grain and other plants, 
which require some amount of exertion. The sago, or libley tree, as it 
is called by the natives, is of very peculiar gromh; the trunk being 
formed of the bases of the leaves; growing at first very slowly; and be- 
ing covered with thorns or spines : so soon, however, as the skin is well 
formed, the growth of the tree proceeds with great rapidity, so that it 
speedily attams its full height of thirty feet, with a girth ot Gve or six, 
and losing at this stage its thorny accompaniments. Like the cocoanut 
tree, it has no distinct bark that can be peeled ofif. The trunk is a hard, 
ligneous tube or cylinder, about two inches thick; the internal area of 
which is filled with a farinaceous pith, intermixed with numerous longi- 
tudinal fibres. The maturity of the tree is ascertained by the transpi- 
ration of a whitish dUst through the pores of the leaves; on the appear- 
ance <»f which the trunk is felled near to the ground. When felled, it 
is cut into lengths of ^ve or six feet; — a part oT the wood is then sliced 
off, and the workmen, coming to the pith, cut across the longitudinal 
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fibres and the pith together, leaving a part at each end uncut; so that 
when completely excavated, it forms a trough, into which a portion of 
the pulp is returned mixed with water, and beaten with a spatula or 
piece of wood. The fibres being thus separated from the pulp, float at 
the top, and the flower or farinaceous powder subsides. After beinff 
cleared in this manner, by several waters, the flour is put into cylindri- 
cal baskets made of the leaves of the tree. One tree will produce from 
two to four hundred vyei^ht of flour. We seldom or never see sago, in 
Europe, but in its granulated state; to bring it into which, the flour is 
moistened and passed through a sieve into a very shallow iron pot, held 
over a fire; and this enables it to assume the granular form. In fact, 
all our grained sago is half-baked, and consequently keeps a long time; 
but the pulp or flour of which it is made, if exposed to the air, soon 
becomes sour. (Hort, Jour.) 

Gamboge. — This is a resinous gummy juice, of an intensely yellow 
color, which is extracted, drop by drop, on incision, from a thorny shrub 
of the genus mangostan, which grows in Cambodia, Siam, and China; 
rising very high, and twining round other trees like the ivy. The best 
gamboge is hard, brittle, high colored, inflammable, of a sweetish taste 
and peculiar flavor, and soluble both in spirits and water: it is used me- 
dicinally, as a purgative; and, by painters in water-colors, as a very 
brilliant pigment resembling gold. That which is imported into this 
country comes principally from the village of Sigan, in the province of 
Riangsi, in China, but many prefer the gamboge of Siam. The man- 
gdstan, a fine fruit of Java, about the size of a small orange, exudes a 
yellow gum from its succulent rind, in wet weather, which is a variety 
of the gamboge. (Id,) 

The Jasmine. — Several of the poets who have celebrated this charm- 
ing flower allude to the custom which prevails in some countries of 
brides wearing jasmine flowers in their hair. The origin of the custom 
is said to have been, that a Grand Duke of Tuscany had, in 1699, a plant 
of the deliciously scented jasmine of Goa (Jasminum odoratfssimum,) 
which he was so careful of that he would notsufl'er it to be propagated. 
His gardener, however, being in love with a peasant girl ip the neigh- 
borhood, gave her a sprig of this choice plant on her birth-day; which 
she planted as a memorial of his affection. It grew rapidly, and every 
one who saw it admired its beauty and sweetness, and wished to have a 
plant of it. The girl supplied each comer with cuttings, at so hand- 
some a price as soon to obtain money suflicient to enable her to marry 
her lover. The young girls of Tuscany, in remembrance of this event, 
always deck themselves, on their wedding days, with chaplets of jas- 
mine; and they have a proverb saying that She toho is worthy to wear 
a crown of jasmine, brings a fortune to her husband. (Id.) 

Extraordinary Dragon's-blood Tree. — In the city of Oratava, in the 
island of Tenenffe, there flourishes, in the garden of Mons. Franchi, 
the most beautiful and interesting dragon's-blood tree in all the Canary 
Isles, and, perhaps, throughout the globe. It is sixty feet in height; 
thirty-nine in circumference, in the middle part; and seventy-two at the 
base. At the height of eighteen feet, the trunk divides into twelve 
limbs or branches, between which a dining table has been constructed, 
at which fourteen guests have often sat, and been entertained with ease 
and comfort. This surprising tree existed in almost its present state 
three hundred years ago, at the time of the conquest of Teneriffe by 
the Spaniards; and when they destroyed the forests of this part of the 
island, in order to construct their habitations, they respected this mag- 
nificent dragon's-blood tree. The most ancient title-deeds of the city 
mention it as a boundary and fixed point of admeasurement, both for 
houses and land. It possesses at the present day really a very beautiful 
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appearantse; is of vigorous vegetation, and la likely to last for fire hnn* 
dred years to come. (Id.) 

The Arauckria. — The following account of the JirmteMoy probably 
the Ji. ezc^lsa, we extract from a review of La Cruz's Expedition 
across the Pampas, in the April number of the Edinburgh Review. It 
will be read with interest. D. Basilic Villarino explored the Rio Ne- 
gro, in 1782, nearlv to the sources of the southern branch, and an ae- 
count of his expedition is added to that of Le Cruz's by way of sup- 
plement, in anticipation of its appearance in his future volumes: — 

" Villarino obtained from the Indians some bags of pinones, as he 
calls the nuts of the araucaria; but he appears to have remained quite 
ignorant of the true character of that fruit, and of the tree which pro- 
duces it. We have already remarked that the River Laga, or the Val- 
ley of Antuco, is the northern limit of the araucaria, where its presence 
ia indicated by the name Rio dos Pinos, given to more than one moun- 
tain-stream; the araucaria being in common language styled a pine. 
But, so far north, the araucaria flourishes only at an elevation of nine 
or ten thousand feet above the sea, and it cost the botanist Poeppig a 
hard day's labor to climb to the nearest of the pine woods, as they are 
eommonly called, from the Valley of Antuco. The araucaria, the moat 
majestic of extra-tropical trees, rises to the height of fifty or a hundred 
feet, without a branch, and with a perfectly straight stem, and termi- 
nates in a dense crown of dark foliage, resembling in form a compressed 
cone. The fruit is of the size of the largest melon, and contains two 
or three hundred nuts or kernels, each equal in size to two almondcu 
These, when boiled, taste like chestnuts, and are extremely nutritive. 
The wood of the araucaria is hard and heavy, and might, perhaps, prove 
a' valuable timber, if the situation in which it grows were not generally 
BO inaccessible. The forests of the* araucaria, which cover the fianl^ 
of the Southern Andes, might, perhaps, alone supply food enough for 
all the aboriginal tribes from Antuco southwards to the Straits of Ma* 
gellan. But the jealous and petty warfare of the Indians prevents the 
proper gathering of the fruit. The increase of their herds, also, and 
the wheaten bread obtained in traffic with the whites, have familiarized 
them with a more grateful and substantial diet. It is by no means to 
be deplored, that an article of food, obtained with so little exertion of 
toil or foresight as the araucaria, and conseouently so peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the support of mere savage life, should fall into disuse, and yield 
up its place to the produce of industry." 

" From Pequen, or Pehaen, the native name of this tree, the tribes 
in whose country it grows are called Pequenches." (La Cmz'a £aBpe- 
dUion across the Pampas ^ in the Edinburgh Review, p. 58.) 
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London HortiettUural Society. — The annual meeting of the London 
Horticultural Society was held on May 1st last. The report of the 
auditors was read, from which we learn that the amount of various re- 
ceipts, for the previous year, ending May 1st, was £7180, 10s. 9d. 
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(about $93,000.) This sum was mostly received at the monthly exhi- 
bitions of the Society, at their garden at Chiswick. £3500 has been 
paid of the Society's debt. The amount now due by the Society is re- 
duced to £13.554. T. A. Knight, Esq., was elected President. 

At the meeting on Ma^ 2d, a paper was read by Dr. Lindley, from 
the President, on the cultivation of strawberries. Messrs. Chandler ex- 
hibited Cam^llta jap<Snica var. cor&Ilina and eximia, ithodod^ndron 
Smithu, and other plants. Mrs. Lawrence exhibited an extensive col- 
lection, among which was the Cam^lltci reticulata. Mr. Green, gar- 
dener to Lady Antrobus, exhibited six remarkable seedling cinerarias. 
Mr. Glenny exhibited a handsome specimeq of Eri^stemon &uxif61ium. 
Mr. Young of Epsom exhibited Cam^llta japdnica var. coccinea m^jor. 
Clematis montkna, from the Society's garden, was very beautiful. It 
possesses an odor similar to vanilla. 

May I6th, — Mrs. Marry att at this meeting exhibited seedling cinera- 
rias and a fine specimen of Glivta ndbilis. 

Jane 6th. — At this meeting Mrs. Lawrence sent nine specimens of 
heaths, and Cosm^lia ri^bra and Phldx Drumnidndt. Mr. Hogg and 
Mr. Mountjoy exhibited fine heart's-ease. Mr. Dennis showed a orown 
nasturtium. Mr. Rawson exhibited a hybrid l?hodod^ndron between 
JR. arb6reum and R. pdnticum, which is said to have been brilliant 
and beautiful. Mr. Glenny exhibited Kennddya dilitkta and coccinea. 
The flowers from the Society's garden were Gaill&rdta plcta, Phldz 
Drummdndt, Sedum azi^reum, and two petunias, a blush and a seedling 
hybrid; Ferb^na Tweedi^na, Nemdphila atrom^ria, CoUinsta bfcolor, 
CIdmatis mont&na, and a large number of elegant calceolarias. The 
meetings were attended by a great number of the nobility. {HorU 
Jour,) 

An Exhibition of Plants took place at Worton Lodge, on the 22d of 
May, under the most distinguished patronage: as the exhibiters were 
persons who had taken prizes at the norticultural and metropolitan so- 
cieties, the productions were generally of the highest class and in the 
greatest perfection. Gold medals were awarded, of the value of iS15, 
£7, 10«. and iS3. Mr. Butcher, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. Red- 
ding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, Messrs. Lucombe, Pince & Co., 
Messrs. Brown, Mr. Gaines and Mr. Wilmot, were the principal re- 
ceivers of the prices, (irf.) 

^ipiT(B''a japonica. — A new species with this name has been lately in- 
troduced by Mr. Low of Clapton. It is of an herbaceous habit. The 
flowers are white and are produced very freely, and, contrasted with 
the deep green foliage, have a very neat and pretty appearance; it is, 
without £)ubt, a plant of great merit, and one in which no collection 
should be wanting. (^Pax. Mag, BoL) 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. — This flourishing 
Society held its second show at Beulah Spa, on Thursday the 24th of 
August, 1837. It was one of considerable mterest, and a large amount 
in premiums was awarded. Like all the shows of this Society, the spe- 
cimens were remarkable both for their rarity and for the skill displayed 
in their cultivation. Upwards of twenty prizes were awarded for dah- 
lias, the show of which, as early as this date, was very splendid. The 
most successful competitor was Mr. Widnall. His stand is stated to 
have been " truljr beautiful," and the only winnins one deserving the 
distinction of givmg the names of the flowers. They were exhibited 
with the names attached, and obtained the gold medal: they were as fol« 
lows: — 

Widnall's Lady Dartmouth, Marchioness of Tavistock, Juliet, Em- 
peror, Paris, Perfection and Sir Walter Scott: Springfield Rival, Gloiy 
of the West, Dodds's Mary, Jeffirie's Triumphant, Exemplar, Nimrod, 
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Pothecary's Lord Nelson, Metropolitan Perfection, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Diadem of Flora, Girling's Suffolk Hero and Ruby, Shakspeare, 
Grant Thorburnj Queen of Trumps, Topaz and Sir H. Fletcher. 

A greater part of these flowers were exhibited at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society this season, and we are 
glad to notice that Widnall's Marchioness of Tavistock is one of the 
best, as it has lieen pronounced by some cultivators, who consider 
themselves as judges of the dahlia, as possessing about equal!! beauty 
with the Beauty of Cambridge. We blush to record such a decision of 
8o extremely superb a variety; and we envy not the taste of those 
who think so little of it. 

We look with some interest to the reports of the grand shows which 
are to be held throughout the kingdom in September : they will probably 
inform us what are fine and what inferior varieties. — Cond, 

Dahlia Shows. — We give the following list of several of the different 
dahlia shows, as advertised to be held in the various counties of £nglandy 
together with the amount, (where stated,) of the value of prizes to be 
distributed. It shows at once the great zeal manifested in the cultiva- 
tion of this splendid flower: — 

Cambridge Grand Dahlia Show, open to all England, Sept. 8th, £75 
to be awarded. Birmingham Grand Dahlia Show, Sept. 20, 21 and 22, 
about £100 to be awarded. Oxford Grand Dahlia Show, Sept. 4th, 
£50 to be awarded. Bath Royal Horticultural and Floral Society'ci 
Grand Dahlia Show, Sept. 19th, £60 to be awarded. Nottingham 
Graud Dahlia Show, Sept. 20th, £70 to be awarded. Windsor Royal 
Horticultural Society, Sept. 12th, about £40 to be awarded. Grand 
Dahlia Exhibition of the Chippenham Horticultural and Floral Society, 
Sept. 8th, about £50 to be awarded. Ashborne Floral and Horticultu- 
ral Society's Dahlia Show, Sept. 26th, about £25 to be awarded. Eton 
Floricultural Society's Annual Show of Dahlias, Sept. 19th, aliout £50 
to be awarded. Warwickshire Horticultural Flower Show, Sept. 8th, 
about £30 to be awarded. 

There are six or eight other Societies which hold Dahlia Shows. The 
whole amount given away in prizes at all these, for dahlias alone, will 
probably amount to upwards of $3000! This is truly encouragemeot 
to dahlia growers. — Id, 



FRANCE. 

Colossal Elm^tree at Brie^-noles, — M. C. Aquillon, member of the 
Horticultural Society of Paris, &c., gives the following details respect- 
ing the large elm which exists in the Place Caranii, atBrignoles, a town 
about twenty miles north of Toulon: — " On the 25th of October, 1564, 
Charles IX, being at Brignoles, lodged in the house of M. Desparra, 
which is opposite to this tree, and witnessed, with great pleasure, a ball 
which took place under it. Michel de PHospital, who was born in 
1503, was chancellor in 1560, and died in 1573, speaks of this tree (aa 
one even at that time likely to attract the attention of travellers,) in 
one of his works in Latin verse, composed on the occasion of his being 
exiled into Provence. Tradition supposes that this elm was in existence 
when the River Carami, which at present runs without the town, flowed 
by the place of that name. This colossus of vegetation has been for a 
long time supported on one side by a wooden post, and on the other by 
a piece of masonry, which Alls up a large hollow in the trunk. With- 
out these supports the tree would have been infallibly blown down; for 
the part supported by the wooden prop is hollowed out to the origin of 
the branches, and even serves as a retreat for poor artizans. The cir- 
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cumference at the level of the ground is about twenty-three feet, and 
in the narrowest part of the trunk, about eighteen feet. The thickness 
of the wood of the trunk is from nine to twelve inches; and in the pro- 
jecting part it varies from three to four inches. {L'Echo du monde So-- 
vanty Jiprili 13^7 — trarulated into the Gard. Mag.) 



BELGIUM. 

Grand Show of Plants at Ghent, in March to«^— This display of 
plants was probably one of the most extensive and magnificent that was 
ever made. Ghent and Brussels are both famous for the number or 
their gardens, and for the choice collections which are cultivated therein. 
Some notice of the most celebrated of them will be found in our I, pp, 
352, 386. The prizes were open to all classes, from all parts of the world. 

The occasion must have been one of great gratification to the ama- 
teur gardeners and nurserymen who witnessed the exhibition. Many 
of the most celebrated cultivators of Antwerp, Brussels, Frankfort, 
Louvain, Vienna, Paris, and London, were present, and acted as judges 
for awarding the various prizes. Of the exact number of plants sent 
for exhibition we are not mformed, but the specimens were all register- 
ed, and we observe, in the report from which we quote, one number as 
high as four thousand seven hundred and eighty-six. One can hardly 
imagine the effect produced by such a vast number of the handsomest 
and most valuable plants in cultivation, collected together and arranged 
in such a style as to show them off to good advantage. Our annual ex- 
hibition, of which we think so highly, would sink into insignificance 
compared with such a truly grand and noble display of the most mag- 
nificent tribes of the vegetable kingdom. The following is a condensed 
account of the plants exhibited, and the award of the judges: — 

Frizes for all classes, and from all parts of the world. — 1st. The 
gold medal for the best collection of plants in flower, of which the low- 
est number of specimens was fixed at twenty, to Mr. J. F. Vandermae- 
len, Brussels. [A most interesting account of Mr. Vandermaelen's gar- 
den will be found in another page. — Cond,] 

The silver medal, (first class,) Mr. Jacob Mackey, Liege. 

3d. The silver medal for the plant in flower most remarkable for its 
beauty and good cultivation, Mr. Ferd. Reynders of Brussels, who ex- 
hibited a Dryindra longif6lia, No. 3022. 

The silver rnedal (1st class,) Mr. Jacob Mackey, for Dry&ndra plu- 
m6sa, No. 3707. 

The other plants and shrubs admitted to the honor of contending for 
the prize for the best cultivation, and which are, by the admission itself, 
entitled to '* honorable mention," are as follows: — 

Helicdna speci6sa, Mr. P. J. De Catens, Antwerp. 

Amaryllis Johiisdni m&ximaMr. H. Donckelaer, (the son,) Louvain. 

Azalea Smithn coccinea, i^hodod^ndron Russellic^num and i?. Smithu 
^le^^ans, Mr. H. Smet, Lisle. 

Dry&ndra longif6lia, Mr. F. Reynders. 

B&nksia niargin^ta and Dryindra cunekta, Mr. Jacob Mackey. 

Cam^lh'a var. Parthonii^na, Donckela^rt, and ^legans londoni^nsis, 
the Horticultural Society of Antwerp. 

E'pacris impr^ssa, Oncidium Papilio,Limod6rumTankerv(]lce, Mona- 
ch&nthus IQteus, LeeMia &nceps, i^hodod^udron arbdreum, Cam^llta 
reticulata, C. var. striata, Peednia suflruticdsa, Polygala cordata, B&nks- 
ta marcdscens, Banksia ensifdlia, Zamia hdrrida and Strelitzia jdncea, 
M. F. Vandermaelen. 

3d. No medal was awarded for the best collection of camellias. 
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4th. For the best collection of new species [? yarietieSi] of JIhodo* 
d^ndron and Azklea indica, containing at least twenty-five plants, the 
gold medal was awarded to Mr. H. Smet. 

5th. For the best collection of the genus Amaryllif, containing at 
least fifteen plants, the gold medal to Mr. Donckelaer ^the son.) 

The premier prize was awarded to Mr. Dieudonn^ Gerard, Namnr, 
althougn the flowers had suffered much in the carriage. 

6th. For the general collection of plants of the genus JR6sa, the 
smallest number to be thirty, no medal was awarded. 

A very honorable mention was voted to be made of the collection of 
Madame Meeus Vandermaelen of Brussels, and also of that of Mr. 
Lordez, Berguissur. 

Prizes for amateurs and florists of OherU. — ^7th. Best plants in flow- 
er, Mr. Augustus Mechelynck. 

8th. The silver medal for the plant in flower, most distinguished for 
beauty and skill in cultivation, was awarded for the E'pacris grandifl6ra, 
to Mr. Alex. Verschafelt, Ghent. 

Among the plants admitted to contend, and thus entitled to honorable 
mention, were Azklea indica, rubicunda, lateritia and Smfthn coccinea; 
Cam^Uta var. tricolor, revisa, tridmpbans, Donckela^rt, Colvilln, deli* 
eatlssima, ^legans, candidissima, punctata, admir&bilis, reticulata, &e.; 
also, i^hododcndron &lta cler^nse, fernigineum and pdlchrum, and other 
plants. 

9th. For the collection of camellias, (to consist of at least thirty sjpe* 
cimens,) the gold medal to Mr. I von de Ruych, Barth, and a similar 
one to Mr. J. B. d'Hane de Potter; the merits being so equal, and so 
pronounced almost unanimously. 

10th. For the collection of amnryllises, (fifteen at least,) the gold 
medal to Mr. Van de Woesleyne d'Hane. 

11th. The richest and most varied collection of roses, (thirty plants 
at least,) the silver medal to Madame de Ruych. 

19th. The gold medal for the best collection of new sorts of /Rhodo- 
dendron and Sieir hybrids, (twelve plants at least,) Mr. Ivonde Ruych. 

13th. The gold medal for the best collection of the species of Azalea 
indica, (at least twenty-five plants, ten varieties at least,) Mr. Charles 
Deloose. 

Prizes for all classes, — 14rh. Gold medal for the best collection of 
new and rare plants to Mr. Alex. Verschaffelt; first silver do., Mr. J. 
Vangeert; second do., Che v. Parthon de von Antwerp. 

15th. Silver medal for the most beautiful and meritorious specimen of 
Agn68tus sinu^tus, Mr. J. Mackey. 

16th. A silver medal for the most rare plant in flower, CeMia, ap. 
no., Mr. J. F. Vandermaelen. 

17th. Gold medal for the best collection of forced plants, Aug. Meche- 
lynk. 

18th. Silver medal for the best cultivated specimen among the collec- 
tion of jforced plants, Lilium cr6ceum, Mr. A. Mechelynck. 

19th. Gold medal for the best collection of orchidaceous plants, not 
less than twelve, Mr. Vandermaelen. 

3(Hh. Silver medal for the best collection of E'pacris and Ui-ica, thirty 
plants and upwards. 

The remainder of the prizes were principally for fine specimens of 
herbaceous plants. These are of course but a very few out of about 
five thousand specimens exhibited. 
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Art. III. Domestic Notices. 



New mode of preserving Fr^iit. — Mr. Clapp of S. Reading lately placed 
in pur hands some fine specimens of last year's apples (nonsuches,) 
in a most excellent state of preservation. He stated to us that the ap- 
ples were packed in barrels, with plaster of Paris, reduced to a powder, 
each fruit being completely covered. 1 he apples were exposed to a 
temperature as Tow as zero, without receiving the least harm whatever. 
We hope this method will he further tried the present season; it was 
merely an experiment of Mr. Clapp's; but as it has succeeded so fully, 
we should be glad to see it in general practice. Probably pears and 
some other fruits may be preserved in the same manner. The apples 
which we tasted were fair, and as fresh as they were when picked from 
the tree, retaining all their flavor. — Cond, 

Cow Cabbage, or Ccesarean Kale. — In our II, p. 453, will be found a no- 
tice of this cabbage. One or two plants are now growing at Mr. Cushiug's, 
Belmont Place. The seeds were sown in the green-house, and the plants 
placed in the open garden in May. One plant had (a month smce,) 
attained the height of about seven feet, and was growing very vigorous- 
ly. The leaves were not remarkably large, and although it may be a 
profitable cabbage to raise for cattle, it (possesses by no means the merits, 
as such, which have been attributed to it in English publications. — Id. 

The amber Crab-apj^le. — The beautiful fruit of this variety is one of 
the most ornamental in the garden. We latel;y saw a tree in the gar- 
den of Mr. Johnson of Lvnn, which was full of fruit, hanging in clus- 
ters of five or six each, the growth of the tree is erect and handsome, 
forming a fine round head, and is hij^hly ornamental in shrubberies, far 
more so than the common crab. We would recommend it to all ijer- 
sons who are planting shrubberies or bells of ornamental trees. — la. 

Large Valparaiso Squash. — At the late annual exhibition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, a squash of this variety was exhibited, 
which weighed upwards of seventy pounds. It was of a handsome 
shape and fully ripe. This is the largest squash of this kind we ever 
saw raised. — Id. 

Vhldx DrummSndi. — We were delighted to see . this charming new 
plant, (discovered by Mr. Drummond, not many years since,) among 
uie fine display at the late annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. We believe that it is a profuse and constant flower- 
er, and equals, if not surpasses, almost all of the dwarf species. A 
very pretty variety of P. paniculk'ta, with a white eye or disk, a seed- 
ling of Mr. Brock's, we think, was also pointed out to us. — •*. [For 
some notice of Phl6x Drumm6ndi, see p. 802. Breck's hybrid seedling 
phlox is the name by which the variety here alluded to is known. It 
groves about five feet high, in blooming amon? the latest,'and is decided- 
ly one of the most beautiful in cultivation. — Cond.] 

Yiola tricolor. — Like the tulip and dahlia, the pansy has arrived to 
such a degree of perfection, as a fancy flower, as to possess certain re- 
quisites indispensable to admit it into favor, among amateurs. The 
good and necessary qualities in the form of petals, and in their coloring 
and pencilling, pointed out by some adept, would give great satisfaction 
to a sincere admirer of the — Three-colored Violet. 

Gradual Naturalization. — Callidpsis bicolor (Coredpsis tinct6ria 
Nuft.) seems in a fair way to become a naturalized plant, though, it is 
presumable, not with the same facility as some foreign productions. I 
met with several specimens in a meadow, into which it had strayed from 
a Contiguous garden, and a single individual growing in independent 
hardihood, on the very road-side, distant from any cultivation. In both 
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instances it had become dwarfish, and the flowers small but brilliant — ti 
return to native habits. — E. 

Pines of California. — The following dimensions of a gigantic nine 
are fiven by Douglas, as taken by hirn from one discovered in North 
California. Extreme length, two hundred and forty-five feet. Circum- 
ference, at three feet from the ground, fifty-seven ieet nine inches. Cir- 
cumference, at one hundred and thirty-four feet from the ground, seven- 
teen feet and five inches. Trunk uncommonly straight, bark remarka- 
bly smooth, whitish or light brown color, and Yielding a great quantity 
of gum. Fruit cones fourteen inches long. — la. 

Plants that stood out unprotected last winter in Athens, Ga. — Hedy- 
chium m&ximum, Bl^tia hyacintha and Tigridia payonia stood out in 
the open ground, totally unprotected last winter, and flowered somewhat 
sooner, and very much more finely, than those which were taken up and 
kept from frost until spring. The same may be said of dahlias, Calii^ 
dium escul^ntum, and most cannas: but C. tridifl6ra perished, and C 
gladca barely survived. — Yours, Jw. A, W,, Athens, Ua, 

Hybrids between Ipomce'a and ConvSlvulus. — I have again fine natu- 
ral hybrids of Ipomo^^a Qitamdclit and coccinea, and earnestly recom- 
mend trials of artificial impregnation between all the species of Tpomse^a 
and Conv61vulus. What might not be expected from the beauty of a 
hybrid between Ipomse^a QuamSclit, or Convdlvulus Nil and Convdl- 
▼ulus pandur^tus or panicul^tus? — Id. 

Cireus triangularis. — This splendid species has lately bloomed at 
Mr. Cushing's, Belmont place, Watertown. The flower was remarka- 
bly large and extreniely beautiful, nearly equalling, both in size and 
splendor, the superb night-blooming C. grand ifl6rus. The flower began 
to expand at night, and was fully open^at nine o'clock, and remained in 
bloom until the evening of the next day. The flower was upwards of 
six inches in diameter, and from the tips of the sepals fifteen inches. 
It has only flowered once before, we believe, in this country; this was 
at Mrs. Bigelow's garden, in Medford, about eight years since. Mr. 
Haggerston has informed us that the plant was struck from a small cut- 
ting about three years since, the parent from which the cutting was taken 
never having flowered. It stands in a pot, and is trained to the back 
wall of the stove, and has lately been crafted with a great number of 
species and varieties, as noticed by usln our last visit to this place, p. 
348. It is a magnificent species, but its rapid growth and rare flower- 
ing prevent it from being cultivated in small collections, only as a stock 
uj)on which to graft other sorts. We suspect that this species requires 
some different management from the others. In its native habitats it is 
found running over trees, or anything which it can attach itself to, by 
its fleshy roots, which are thrown out upon their stems, flowering abun- 
dantly in its blooming season. — Cond. 

Seckel Pear.— The New Haven Herald states that this delicious pear 
was a favorite of the early settlers of Connecticut, and is found grow- 
ing wild[?] in the woods of that state. This contradicts the generally 
believed report that it originated on the farm of Mr. Seckel, from 
whence it takes it name, in Pennsylvania. We should be pleased to 
learn from some of our Hartford friends whether there is any founda- 
tion in the above statement of the Herald. — Id. 

O'xalis Bowi^l. — This truly elegant species of Cxalis we have now 
in full bloom. Its long peduncles are each terminated with umbels of 
from five to seven beautiful deep rose*colored flowers, pleasuring in ex- 
pansion about two inches. We also saw, a few days since;, this species 
m bloom in the garden of J. W. Boot, Esq., of Boston. In one pot 
was thrown up more than a dozen stems of its blossoms, forming one 
<o£ ibe aztofit brilliant ornaments of the green-house at this cheerless sea- 
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son, when scarcely a flower is to be seen except the chrysantheinum. 
It deserves to be in every collection of plants. It is also a superb spe- 
cies for parlor cultivation, requiring but very little attention to bloom it 
in perfection. — Id. 

Fine Dahlias exhibited this season. — At a late weekly exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at which there was presented 
a number of fine specimens of dahlias, some discussion arose respect- 
ing the merits of several of the new ones, which have, to use the com- 
mon phrase, been sent out this year; and to set the matter at rest, so far 
as the opinions of the individuals present would do so, it was proposed 
to decide upon their qualities in the following manner: — ^the six disputed 
varieties were set aside; of these the most nerfect formed one was to 
be selected first, the most beautiful show flower next, and the second 
best show flower the third. About ten cultivators were present, and 
the decision was as follows: The Marquis of Northampton and Juliet 
were considered the most perfect formed flowers, the opinions being 
equally divided between the two; the Conqueror of £urope was con- 
sidered, by a majority, the best show flower; but the opinions respecting 
the second best were divided about equal between Mary Queen of 
Scots, Mary and Conqueror of Europe. We merely notice this decision 
to state our surprise at the opinions of those who considered the Mar- 
quis of Northampton superior to Juliet. As regards the real merits of 
niese flowers, it amounts to nothing. In our humble opinion the Mar- 
quis of Northampton is excelled in form by a dozen other varieties: it 
always shows a hollow centre, which condemns it at once.* Before the 
spring returns we shall have some observations to make upon these and 
other fine kinds. — Id. 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Errata. — In our last number, in the Review of the Jotima/ 0/ <A« 
Boston Society of Natural History, two important eiTors occurred. In p. 
883, line 10 from the bottom, for "number of scavengers" read "hum- 
bler scavengers" — line 2 from the bottom, for " desirous" read " deni- 
zens." 



Art. V. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, September SOth, IBS! .^Exhibited. Flowers: From S. 
Walker, dahlias, scarlet zinnias, Ferb^na ehamoDdrifolia, Crladiolus na- 
tal^usis, and a variety of fine pansies, among which were the following: 
—Rainbow, Miss Cushing, (a new seedling, and extremely beautiful,) 
Napoleon, Othello, Vulcan and Clio; also, fine bonquets. From S. 
Sweetser, a variety of flowers. From T. Mason, fine bouquets. From 
Hovey & Co., superb dahlias, among which were Princess Victoria, 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Mary, Mrs. Broadwoo<l, sulphurea elegans, purple Perfeclion, 
Lavinia, Bride of Abydos, Hermione, Gem, Rosa superba, Fisherton 
Rival, (true,) King Otho, Countess of Sheffield and Exemplar. From 
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D. Mclntyre, dahlias, amonj^ others Angeliaa, Glory, Gem, Queen of 
Scots, Ariel, Beauty of Dulwich, Exemplar, Lavinia, Marquis of 
Northampton, and Juliet. From M. P. Wilder, a variety of dahlias, 
among woich were sulphiirea elegans, Conqueror of Europe, Marquis 
of Northampton, Gem, Mary, King Otho, Countess of Sheffield, Raio- 
how, Mrs. Broadwood, Queen of Scots, Angelina and Exemplar. From 
S. R. Johnson, dahlias, viz. Angelina, Lady Fordwich, Red Rover, Ariel, 
Queen Elizabeth, Clio, Rainbow, Duchess of Buccleugh and others. 

Fruit: Sargent peach and two kinds ofiseedlings, both excellent, from 

E. M. Richards. Washington, Epine d'^te, Raymond and Cabot pears, 
from R. Manning; the latter is a seedling from the brown beurr^, raid- 
ed by J. S. Cabot, Esq. of Salem; it is a great bearer and a good pear; 

Sve should be glad to have some account of the tree which proa noes 
is fruit, from either of our friends, Messrs. Manning or Cabot.) Nec- 
tarines and black Hamburgh and sweetwater grapes, from T. Mason. 
Imperatrice violet plums, from S. Pond. Pratt's fall greening apples, 
from Jacob Pratt of Sherburne; a native fruit, originated in that town, 
and said to compare well with the Rhode Island greening. Mogul sum- 
mer pears, from F. W. Bird, Walpole; the largest weighed one and a 
quarter pounds. Sweetwater and white Frontignac grapes raised in the 
open air, from S. R. Johnson, ver^ fine; also, black Hamburgh grapes, 
raised under glass. Specimens of the following grapes were exhibited 
by Mr. Kenrick, received from John Carter, Richmond, Va., viz. Ca- 
tawba, Herbemont's Madeira, and Norton's Virginia seedling; the lat- 
ter is a mos^ extraordinary bearer, and is thought by Mr. Carter to pos- 
sess no equal, foreign or native, either for its fine qualities, productive- 
ness, or for making wine; the berries are blue and very small, the clus- 
ters compact, and the juice rich and sweet. 

October 1th. — Exhibited. Flowers: From Hovey & Co., Princess 
Victoria, Queen of Scots, Mary and Conqueror of Europe dahlias. 
From S. R. Johnson, a variety of dahlias. 

Fruit: Jackman's melting, Bon Chretien Fondante, Jalousie, Saun- 
ders's beurr^, Bowdoin, Marie Louise, golden beurr^ of Bilboa, Au- 
tumn superb, Rousselette de Rheims, beurr^ de Comte de Fresnel, 
belle lucrative, Buffum, Naumkeag, verte longue, St. Ghislain and 
Remsen's Favorite pears, from R. Manning: the finest of these was the 
belle lucrative; the golden beurr^ was inferior: also, Coe's golden drop 
plum, and Quetche d'ltalie or Italian prune. Golden Harvey, Ameii- 
can nonpareil and Porter apples, from J. Warren. Brugnon nectarines 
and black Hamburgh grapes, from T. Mason. Black Hamburgh, white 
Frontignac and sweetwater grapes, from S. R. Johnson, the latter from 
the open air, Norton's Virelnia seedling, Herbemoni's Mndeira and 
Catawba grapes, by Wm. Kenrick, from John Carter of Richmond^ 
Va. Mammoth apples, from G. Oliver, Esq., Lynn. 

Read. — Letters from Wm. Lincoln of Worcester and G. W. Brimmer, 
Esq. of Boston. 

Presented. — One hundred copies of Hoare's Treatise on the Vincy 
by G. W. Brimmer, Esq. 

Two samples of wine were tasted: one was made from the Catawba 
grape, and was very good; the other was made from Norton's Virginia 
seedling, and was superior; the latter the color of Port wine. They 
were from Mr. J. Carter's vineyard, in Richmond, Va. 

At this meetinff officers and committees of the Societv for the ensuing 
year were elected.* Votes of thanks were also passed to the Conunit. 

* The principal ofBcere are as follows: — E. Vow, E9q., Presirlcnt; E. Bartlett, J. 
Wtitfhip, T. Lyman, Jr. Esq., and J. Prince, Vice Presidents; R. T. Paine, Esq., Cor- 
retponding Secretary; £. Weston, Jr. Esq., Recording Secretary; S. Walker, 
Treaauror. 
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tee of ArrangemeDts, for their senrices in arranging and decorating the 
hall for the annual exhibition. 

J. L. L. F. Warren of Boston and Levi Thaxter of Watertown were 
admitted subscription members. 

October I4th. — Exhibited. Fruit: Marie Louise pears, from J. 
Prince, Golden Harvey and other native apples, from J. Warren, Wes- 
ton. Apples, from JVlr. Clapp, South Reading. Henry IV, beurr^ 
Knox, Styrian, Marie Louse and Petre pears, from R. Manning: the 
latter is a very fine fruit; it originated in Bartram's Botanic Garden, 
Philadelphia, and some account of it is given, with a figure, in Loudon's 
J^agazine, vol. VIII, p. 587. Pears and apples, from L. P. Grosvenor. 
Dix pears, from S. Downer. Marie Louise pears, from D. Davis, 
Esq., Plymouth. Columbia Virgoulouse j)ears, from New York, were 
presented by Wm. Oliver; they were not m eating. 

October ^Ist. — Exhibited, Louis bonne (of Jersey,) Jalousie and Wil- 
liams's double bearing pears, from R. Manning. Minot pearp, from R. 
T. Paine, Esq. Seek-no-further apples, from J. Lincoln, Hingham. 
Urbaniste and Knight's (of Rhode Island) pears, and Quince, Lyscom, 
Brussels pippin and Pomme de niege apples, from S. Downer. Un- 
known apples, (from imported trees,) from J. Bnlcb, Esq.; also, fine 
Isabella and sweetwater grapes. Boxford or Towne and red Ingestre 
apples, and peaches, from E. M. Richnrds. Louisiana grapes, (raised 
from seed by Mr. Dane of Roxbury,) from I. P. Davis. 



Art. VL Fulton Market, New York. 

Kegc^aftfc*.— Potatoes, per bushel: common, 31 to 38 cts; kidney's, 
44 to 50; sweet, 75 to $1. Turnips, per bushel, 44 to 50 cts. Beets, 
per bushel: long blood, 44 to 63. Parsnips, per bushel, 63 cts. Car- 
rots, per bushel, 44 to 63. Onions, per bushel: white, 88 cts. to $1; 
red, 88 ct8« to $1. Salsify, per dozen bunches, 50 to 75 cts. Squashes^ 
per dozen, 50 cts. to $1.25. Pumpkins, per dozen, 63 cts. to $1. 

Cabbages, per dozen : common, 31 to 50 cts; Savoys, 3J to 50 cts; 
red, 75 cts, to $1. Brocoli, per dozen, 63 cts. to $1. Cauliflowers, per 
dozen, 63 cts. to $1. Endive, per dozen, 12i to 25 cts. Spinach, per 
half peck, 12i cts. Celery, per dozen bunches, $1.25 to $1.50. Mel- 
ongenas, per dozen, 374 cts. to $1: Tomatoes, per half peck, 18 to 25 
cts. Peppers, per hundred, 50 to 75 cts. 

Fruit: apples, per barrel: greenings, $1.75; fall pippins, $2; winter 
pippins, $2; Newtown pippins, $2; Spitzembergs, $2.25; Ox apples, 
(probably the monstrous pippin,) $2.25; common, $1.50. Quinces, 
per hundred, $1 to $1.50. Pears, per half peck: Seckel, 75 cts; Vir- 
goulouse, $1 to $1.25; beurr^, 25; Bon Chretien, 25 cts; common, 25 
€ta; pound, per barrel, $2.25. Plums, per half peck: fruit gages, $1. 
Grapes, per pound: Isabella, 6 to 12i cts; Malaga, (foreign,) 50 cts. 
Cranberries, per half peck, 374 cts. Lemons, per dozen, 374 cts. 
Oranges, per dozen, 25 to 374 cts. Citron Watermelons, per dozen, 
$1.50. Cocoa-nuts, per dozen, 75 cts. Chestnuts, per bushel, $5 to 
$6.00. 

Remarks. — The markets have been well supplied, and a good de- 
mand for the first two weekis of the month; the last two weeks the de- 
mand has fallen off. All the common sorts of vegetables are abundant. 
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Tomatoes, peppers, melongenas, and Lima beans, are nearly gone. 
Brocoli is in good supply and of good quality, as is aLso celery, spinage, 
endive, 8ic. Apples are abundant, as are also Isabel la grapes, oranges, 
Ipmons and coco.muts: of other fruits the supply is not so abundant. — 
Yours, J. H,, Oct. 22, 1837. 



Art. VII. Faneuil HaU Market. 



From! To 



Roots, Tubers, ^c. ^ cta.;^ cts. 

Potatoes, new : 

co-»».{?:ja::::|' 

m '^ ^ per bushel,. . 
Turnips, ^[^peek,.'.. 

Onions : 

red, per bunch, 

white, per bushel 

Beets, new, per bushel,. . 
Carrots, per bushel, ... . 
Parsnips, per bushel,. . . . 
Iloi'sci'adish, per pound,. 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Early, 

Savoys, 

Dmmheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowers, each,. ...... 

Brocolis, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Beans, shelled, per quart: 

Common, 

Celery, per root, 

Tomatoes, per half peck, . , 



Squashes and Pumpkins, 



Squashes, per pound : 
Autumnal marrow.. . 

Lima 

Winter crookneck,. 

Pumpkins, each, 



00 

40 

25 

37A 

25 

87A 

17 



1 25 
60 
50 
75 
12 
20 
14 



m 

37i| 
76 
75 
12i 
12.i 
8 

10 

8 

25 



2 
2 

n 



25 I 

60 i 
50 I 
50 I 
50 , 
60 

50 ; 

20 I 

50 
75 I 
75 
00 



Fruits. 

Apples, dessert : 

Common,Jl*'-|»'"'}- 
' l per iHishe i». 



( per barrel,. 
{ per bushel,. 

Baldwin,. J P^J-7!]. 



From To 



9 cts. Sets. 



1 60 260 

75 jl 50 

1 75 2 00 



1 00 

2 00 



{per bushel,.. . .jl 26 



Fall pippins, per busheJy. 
Pears: 

Urbaniste, per dozen,. . . 

Dix, per dozen 

St. Germain, per dozen,. 

Brown bemT6,per dozen^ 

St. Michael, per dozen,.. . 

Wilkinson, per dozen,... 
Striped green, per dozen, 



00 
1 50 
1 50 

S7i 

m 

«7i 

37A 

60 

25 

25 



50 
50 
50 



'^'-s.j^ja "^^ 



\ JQuinces, per bushel, 

50 1 1 Citron melons, for preservcsjca. 
BerbeiTies, per bushel, ...... 

Pine-apples, each, 

Grapes, (lu>t -bouse) per nound : 

Black Harabm-gh, 

While Chasselas, 

Isabellas, 



60 
00 
00 
25 
25 
10 

12 
12i 



3 
2 

20 



Cranberries, ^P^^^; 



200 ! 



Oranges, ^I^'*?^^»- 



per dozen,. 

Lemons,Jl*'»JP^'- • 
'(per dozen,. . 

Coooannts, each 

Shaddocks, each,. 



«■"-«" l^JS::::: 

! Almonds, (sweet ,)per pound, . 

Fillicrtfi, per pound, 

iCastana, 



25 

60 

2 60 

8 

75 

m 

60 
25 

m 

2 00 

60 

60 

871 

5 

25 



.1 



60 
60 
60 
60 
75 
60 
60 
6 00 

90 

75 
3 00 

121 
1 00 

25 

75 

21* 
20 



75 

60 





4 00 60O 
12 I 14 

4 6 

5 6 



Remarks. — Just after tbe date of our last report cooler weather oc- 
curred, and during tbe first week of this month very severe frosts were 
experienced. Rain succeeded, but too late to be of any benefit. As 
might have been anticipated, the early frost considerably dailiaged the 
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late crop of 'potatoes. There have already been several arrivals from 
the eastward, with full cargoes; but in some cases a greater part have 
been frozen more or less; consequently, prices for a prime article re- 
main firm, and for some kinds there is a more brisk demand: we stated 
thAt some shipments had been made for the southern market; but since 
then shippers are afraid to risk them, on account of their bud keeping. 
Beets ana carrots are abundant, and prices lower. Parsnips have just 
been received, and the market is not yet fully supplied. 

Cabbages, of the more common sorts, and Savoys, are tolerably 
plenty and very good; but drumheads are poor and withal quite scarce, 
the dry weather of August, as we had anticipated, having delayed their 
heading so late that the early frosts and cool weather of October have 
overtaken them before they have half completed their growth; prices 
are high in comparison with other years: red Dutch are tolerably 
plenty and very good. Brocolis and cauliflowers continue abundant 
and fine, and are to be had at very moderate prices. A few common 
sorts of beans yet come to hand. Some tomatoes are to be had, but 
they have, generally, been picked so long that they are rather inferior. 
Of squashes the stock is abundant: several tons of the autumnal mar- 
row have been sold in the market this season, and they are now much 
-sought for. 

Apples generally are pleutiful, particularly russets, which are very 
Abundant; but Baldwins are exceedingly scarce: fine pippins and bell- 
flowers, from Philadelphia, are to be had. Pears are less plentiful than 
thejT have previously been; the later or winter sorts are not so much 
'Cultivated as the autumn ones; fine Dix, St. Germain's and Urbanistes 
have, however, come to hand in small lots; some excellent St. Michaels 
grown in the city command the price in our quotations: a few brown 
beurr^s have been in the market: baking pears have been received 
mostly from New York, but few having been grown in the vicinity of 
Boston the past season. Plums are about gone. Peaches are still to 
be had, though of small size and inferior quality: they are brought in 
from the vicinity. Watermelons are gone. Berberries are tolerably 
plenty. Pine-apples scarce. Grapes plentiful : the stock of Sweetwa- 
ter is mostly from the gardens of the city, where they have beon raised 
in the open air; good Isabellas are scarce. Quinces have been received 
of excellent a ual I ty. Oranges and lemons are scarce. No walnuts have 
come to hand. Chestnuts have been brought in, but in very small quan- 
tities; they readily command our quoted prices. Sales tolerably brisk, 
and some considerable quantities of vegetables and fruit have been 
shipped.— rot*r«, M. T., Oct. 22, 1837. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR NOVEMBEIt. 



FRCIT DEPARTMENT. 

Chape vines i in the green-house or grapery, will reauire the same at- 
tention as directed last month: keep the dried and yellow leaves picked 
off and the house as dry as possible. Give plenty of air, if in a grap- 
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ery, and if in a green-house as much as the other plants will admit ttC 
If not done before, prune the vines of some of the superfluous shoots 
previous to their final pnming in December. Cover the border, out- 
side, with about six inches of coarse manure, to prevent the frost from 
penetrating into it. 

Fruit trees may yet be transplanted. Put a barrow of coarse manure 
around the base of the stem and over the roots, upon the approach or 
cold weather. 

Isabella and Catawba, and other native grape vines, may now be 
pruned, if not done before. 

SxDeetwater vines should be protected the latter part of the month. 

Raspberry vines should be laid down and covered this month. 

Strawberry beds, newly planted, should be slightly protected. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias should now be taken up : place them in a dry cellar, where the 
frost does not penetrate. 

Hyacinths should now be planted in beds and pots. 

Tulips should now be planted. 

Crocuses, Crown Imperials, 8fC, should now be planted. 

Ozalises may still be planted, if before neglected. 

Pceonies may yet be set out with success. 

Gladiolus, ixias, 4"C. may yet be planted in pots. 

•Amaryllises, tuberoses and tiger flowers should be taken up, if not 
done be to re. 

Seeds of rocket larkspurs, coreopsis, ^e, may now be sown. 

Schizanthuses : repot the same plants again which were shifted last 
month. 

Mignonette, in pots, should still be very carefully watered, or the 
plants will damp ok. 

Chrysanthemums: give these plenty of water while they are ia 
flower. • 

Boutardia tryphylla: the plants of this pretty flower should now be 
set away in a dry place in the green-house, and only watered once or 
twice a week. 

Amaryllises, of the various hot-house and green-house species and 
varieties, should now receive but little water. 

Camellitu may be repotted now if they require it. 

Azaleas should not be watered too often at this season. 

Geraniums: repot those plants wanted for blooming early in the 
spring. 

Roses, for forcing, should be immediately potted. 

Tree pcBonies : if these are wanted to flower in winter, introduce 
the plants now into the green-house. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery plants should be well earthed up. 
Lettuce should be now set out in frames for spring use. 
Onions, sown for a spring crop, should be protected this month. 
Cucumbers: if the fruit is desired early in February, the seeds should 
be immediately sown on a small hot-bed, with a brisk heat. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. L JVoricc of some rare and beautiful Plants growing in 
the vicinity of Plymouth^ Mass. By John Lewis Rus^ 
SELL, A. M., Prof. Bot. and Veg. Physiol, to the Mass. 
Hort. Soc. 

This ancient town, with which we have so many pleasing as* 
sociations connected with the early history of this country, is 
not less remarkable for the general information and kind hospi- 
tality of its inhabitants than for the peculiar and interesting flora 
covering its hills and surrounding the picturesque shores of its 
numerous ponds. In a deUgbtfid visit, during the past summer^ 
for the purpose of botanizing, I was agreeably surprised in find- 
ing very many plants of rare occurrence elsewhere. I acknow- 
ledge with great pleasure the attentions of several individuals in- 
terested in science, by which I was enabled to collect specimens 
of much value, and to become acquainted with the locality and 
habits of others more common. One familiar with the scenery 
of Plymouth would scarcely expect to find much on its sandy 
shores and barren hills. But, like the sterling virtues observable 
in character, it needs only a more personal and minute research 
to be undeceived. Each month is productive of floral gems of 
no ordinary mterest. Some of these I shall introduce to notice. 

Attendant on the first steps of spring, the pretty trailing arbu- 
tus (Epigae^a ripens L.) is seen peeping firom the midst of its 
faded foliage, and recalling to memory the adventurous ^^May- 
flower,'' after which it has been gratefully named. Like the 
snow-drop (Gal&nthus nivalis) of old England, this hardy pro- 
duct of a more boreal ch'me comes even amidst lingering snows 
to greet the eyes of the earliest ^^culler of simples" and of the 
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lover of flowers. The old rock of Plymouth was garlanded 
with its sweet-scented gems last May morning, in celebration of 
that simple and rural custom in the mother country, of which a 
few traces are yet existent in our own. 

In the rich meadows, during the early part of summer, the ele- 
gant Rhinanthus Crista-gdlli, or yellow rattle, may be found ia 
the immediate neighborhood of the town. I have not been so 
fortunate as to see it in perfection. Its corolla, curiously spot- 
ted and marked, forms a striking contrast with its acutely serrated 
leaves. 

Of the Cistineae, two species of Helidnthemum, H. cana- 
d6nse and H. ramuliflorum, and Hudsonia toment6sa and ericoi- 
des, are common. 

On the borders of "Sound Pond," I found, in the short space 
of an hour, the pretty Stichys Ayssopifolia .Mr., a plant worthy 
of cultivation; Gratiola aurea, with occasional white flowers; 
Sabbitia chloroides, of colors from deep rose to pure white, 
giving to the spot a truly lovely aspect; Core6psis r6sea, Lobe- 
lia DoTtmknna and Solidago tenuifolia, Dr6sera longifolia, and 
the curious D. filif6rmis Raff. The latter, which is said to grow 
in New Jersey and Delaware, by Beck, seems to be peculiar to 
this single and confined locality in this state; at least it is not de- 
scribed as found elsewhere, and I was assured that in no other 
part of Plymouth has it been observed. Its foliage consists of 
straight, filiform leaves, studded with beautiful glands and hairs 
of the same purple color as in the entire plant, while the circinate 
vernation which distinguishes the natural order is strikingly ob- 
servable, giving to the young leaf the exact appearance of an 
unfolded frond of some fern. Its flowers are conspicuous for 
size, being very much larger than in D. rotundifdlia and longifo- 
lia, of a dark purple, with obovate petals. A specimen was 
gathered, more than thirty years ago, from this identical locality, 
and forwarded to Professor Peck, then in the chair of botany at 
Cambridge. 

This species attains considerable size; in some individuals the 
flower-stem and leaves being twelve or more inches long. The 
Droserkces, a small order, shoulc^ be more cultivated as exceed- 
ingly interesting plants. They would grow with great facility on 
the borders of garden ponds, either in balls of sphagnum or on 
rotten stumps and logs. I have often noticed D. rotundifdlia 
forming perfect colonies in the crevices of decaying timber pardy 
immersed; while D. longifdlia, on a wet and muddy soil, has 
covered the ground, in company with the almost anomalous Mar- 
ch&ntta polym6rpha. A viscous secretion, which constantly ex- 
udes from the glandular surfaces of the entire plant, has given to 
it the fanciful and not unapt name of sun-dew. Sabb^tia could 
probably be cultivated with like success, by planting out the radi- 
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cal shoots, which are produced in abundance during the flower* 
ing season. Several of these have been « forwarded to the bo- 
tanic garden under the care of Mr. Wm. £. Carter, gardener, as 
an experiment in floral cultivation. 

Upon the edge of the north shore I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with Pulmonkria maritima L. A single plant of great size 
was in flower and seed, spreading its flat branches on the marsh. 
The entire aspect was of a glaucous hue and of peculiar beauty; 
flowers small, rosy purple. I had only seen a dried specimen 
before, from the vicinity of Eastport, Me., found, some years 
ago, by Dr. Ray of that town. The beach, which forms a safe 
and well-protected harbor, produced scarcely anytliing but the 
valuable beach grass, (.drundo aren&ria,) which secures the drift- 
ing sand; Pisuro maritimum; Arenkria peploides. This narrow 
strip of loose sand, three miles in length, has been reduced to 
its present size from a wide and dense forest of pine, within the 
memory of the aged citizens of the place. To prevent the en- 
croachments of the sand on the valuable harbor, it was found 
necessary to protect the inner side by strong frame-work, and by 
the encouragement of the growth of the Fs4mma or beach reed; 
so indebted is man to the seemingly feeble agency of the vegeta- 
ble economy! 

Among the Orchideae, the showy Habenkria fimbrikta and the 
delicate H. blephariglottis are abundant and conspicuous. Ma- 
14xis /iliif61ia is by no means rare. Arethiisa bulbdsa was found 
in the vicinity this last spring. 

Of the Asclefikde<B^ ^scl6p\BB tuberdsa is to be mentioned; a 
native of such peculiar elegance and splendor as to have intro- 
duced it into almost every collection of merit. 

The JEJmp^trese are represented in E'mpetrum nigrum, which 
covers, in large patches, the sides of the hills. 

The Lentibul4riae, of Richard, embrace, as local members of 
the order, the singular aphyllous and not decidedly aquatic Utri- 
cul^ria cornuta, beside the remarkable U. inflata, with versicular 
petioles, which buoys the flowers above the water, in which it 
floats independent of any root; and one specimen of U. purpill- 
rea now in my possession was lately found. 

To the botanist and to the lover of picturesque scenery, this 
vicinity will be found interesting. The numerous limpid, minia- 
ture lakes, embosomed, as many of them are, in the midst of 
hills and groves — their flat, white and sandy shores, or else their 
rich alluvial margins, their headlands and fairy isles, afford, by 
their proximity to the town, sufficient inducements for a ramble 
or a ride. I am inclined to think that the flora of this part of 
our state, and even to the extremity of Cape Cod, needs a more 
scrutinizing examination, to reveal many rare and valuable spe- 
cies. J. L. R. 
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Art. II. On Forcing Jhparagus. By E. Saters. 
{Concluded from p. 365.) 

In this stage of forcing depends the success of the produce. If 
too much bottom heat is given, with water and little air, the buds 
of the asparagus will start in a few days; and the consequence 
will he, that the stalks will be small and white, and will not pos- 
sess that flavor which is natural to them:* if the process is slow, 
by a moderate bottom heat and plenty of air, night and day, then 
the stalks will be stout, and will retain their natural flavor — there- 
fore give plenty of air during the day; even take the sashes en- 
tirely off when there is no frost, and the weather fine; and at all 
times, in the early stage of forcing, give air during night: even 
if a little frost is on the surface of the bed in the morning, before 
the grass is started, it will do no harm. When the buds begin 
to push, which can be ascertained on examining the crowns of 
the roots, the bed may then have a good watering. 

If the bed is losing heat, which it will probably be at this time, 
a lining may be applied of well worked horse manure and a por- 
tion of oak leaves. The principal object, after the buds begin 
to push, is to rather increase the bottom heat, and give as much 
air as possible, but do not let them be frozen at this stage, which 
would spoil their flavor. 

When the stalks are ready for the table, they may be taken 
from the plant by pressing down the two fore-fingers close to the 
stalk, to the crown of the root, when it is to be clenched by 
them and wrenched from the crown. 

Where old asparagus beds are to be taken up in the spring, 
the roots may be forced to good advantage. They should be 
covered with sea-weed, manure, or leaves, in the fall, to keep 
them from the frost. When the time of their forcing is at hand, 
prepare a bed as before directed; when, in order to receive the 
roots, uncover the beds and allow them to be frozen, slightly, on 
the surface, so that the roots can be undermined and taken to the 
bed in large pieces, as they grow together: put them on the sur- 
face of the manure and thaw the earth moderately. By follow- 
ing the method here described, the very best asparagus will be 
the result. Yours, 

£. Savers. 

Astonj Mvember, 1837. 

* The most general error in forcing this plant, is, that its vegetative 
principle is started by too much beat when it is first planted^ it is there- 
fore sfender — and after beinff kept in this state, close, it loses its color and 
fiaooTi it is therefore insipia and tasteless. The principal advaatage of 
having this fine vegetable at the table at an early season is its fine appear- 
ance and peculiar flavor, which can only be obtained by slow proceis 
and plen^ of air. — J5. 8. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. Retrospective Critidttn. 

Marehi<me$$ of Tavi$toek dahlia — in ansioer to the Conductor^ (p. 
4S0.)— Mr. Editor: In your last number of the Magazine of Hortieul- 
ttircy under the head of Foreign Notices ^ pages 429--d0, we find the fol- 
lowing statement: — 

"Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs, — This flourishing 
Society held its second show at Beulah Spa, on Thursday the 34th of 
August, 1837. It was one of considerable interest, and a large amount 
in premiums was awarded. Like all the shows of this Society, the spe- 
cimens were remarkable both for their rarity and for the skill displayed 
in their cultivation. Upwards of twenty prizes were awarded for dah- 
lias, the show of which, as early as this date, was very splendid. The 
most successful competitor was Mr. Widnall. His stand is stated to 
have been " truly beautiful," and the only winning one deserving the 
distinction of giving the names of the flowers. They were exhibited 
with the names attached, and obtained the gold medal : they were as 
follows: — 

'^Widnall's Lady Dartmouth, Marchioness of Tavistock, Juliet, Em- 
peror, Paris, Perfection and Sir Walter Scott; Springfield Rival, Glory 
of the West, Dodds's Mary, JefiTrie's Triumphant, Exemplar, Nimrod, 
Fothecary's Lord Nelson, Metropolitan Perfection, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Diadem of Flora, Girling's Sufifolk Hero and Ruby, Shakspeare, 
Grant Thorburn, Queen of Trumps, Topaz and Sir H. Fletcher. 

^*A greater part of these flowers were exhibited at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society this season, and we are 
fflad to notice that Widnall's Marchioness of Tavistock is one of the 
best, as it has been pronounced by some cultivators, who consider them- 
selves as judges of the dahlia, as possessing about eaual ! f beauty with 
the Beauty of Cambridge. We blush to record such a decision of so 
extremely superb a variety; and we envy not the taste of those who 
think BO little of it." 

The last paragraph the subscribers consider as intended for them- 
selves, from the fact that they had made some remarks, at the solicita- 
tion of the editor, respecting the dahlia var. Marchioness of Tavistock, 
a specimen of which was placed on the table of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, on Saturday the SOth of September, by the Messrs. 
Hovepr. Mr. CM. Hovey represented the Marchioness of Tavistock 
as being one of Mr. Widnall's first-rate flowers — ^ihat the plant was re- 
ceived by them, Hovey & Co., late in the season — and that the specimen 
yoas not a good one. With these preliminaries we examined the flower, 
and compared it with the Beauty of Cambridge, to which we thought 
the specimen had a stronff resemblance. We did not give our opinion on 
the comparative merits of the two varieties^ but on the two ^edmens 
before us, nor did we say anything about equal beauty ! ! 

The Marchioness of Tavistock may be, and probably is, a fine vari- 
ety, but we should like to see a good specimen^ before we endorse the 
declaration of the editor, and call it so " extremely superb a variety," 
(to which conclusion he has arrived,) because it was one among the 
many varieties that made up the " truly beautiful" winning stand of 
Mr. Widnall; and not from any specimen exhibited by himself or by 
other cultivators. 
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On the day above named, there was a eeneral marking by the princi- 
pal cultivators present, (in all ten gentlemen, including the Measiv. 
Hovey,} in the following manner: — 

For the best formed dahlia, 

For the best flower, and 

For the second best do. flower. 

The result of the above was as follows: — 
For the dahlia of the best form — 

Juliet received 4 

Marauis of Northampton 4 

Dodas's Marv Queen of Scots .... 1 

Conqueror of Europe Jl 

10 
For the best flower — 

Conqueror of Europe 7 

Dodas's Mary Queen of Scots . . . . S 

Princess Victoria _1 

10 
For the second best flower — 

Mrs. Broadwood 4 

Conqueror of Europe 3 

Dodds'a Mary Queen of Scots . . . . S 

Exemplar 1 

Dodds's Mary _1 

10 
Fine specimens were taken from the stands of several growers, and 
amonff others the Marchioness of Tavistock and Pri»ces$ Viciorim 
from tne collection of the Messrs. Hovey. The PrinceBB Victoria, the 
Editor has represented, during the whole season, as the best dahlia in 
this section oi the country. The result was, that Mr. C. M. Hovey 
was the only one of the ten gentlemen who marked for his favorite Fte- 
toria as the best or second fc^st variety; and the fair Marchioness of Ta- 
vistock, the " extremely superb variety," was passed over without re- 
ceiving his oton, or a single, mark of approbation. We did not ''envy" 
his '^toBte," or " blush at Bueh a deei$ion.*' 

As our opinions and remarks, ffiven in confidence and friendship, have 
been the foundation of an attack on our judgment, in the columns of 
your Magazine, we respectfully request you to give this conununication 
an insertion in your next number. « Waleek 

Ml.RSHAI.1. P. WiLDBB. 

Dorchester^ Nov. 18, 1837. 

We insert the above vnth much pleasure : we are always ready to 
correct any errors or misrepresentations which we may inadvertantly 
make; and our columns are open to all who may take exception to any 
of our remarks. 

In the present case we are not aware of having committed any error 
or made any misrepresentation; neither did we mention any particular 
individuals when speaking of the dahlia above particularly alluded to; 
but as the above gentlemen have seen fit to apply our remarks to them- 
selves, and consider them an "attack" upon their judgment, we shall 
endeavor to see whether the attack has been unjustifiable. 

The dahlia has now become so popular a flower, that there is scarce- 
ly a garden of any extent, or laying any claims to beauty, but what, in 

le proper season, is adorned with its gorgeous blossoms. Within the 
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few post years the new varieties have increased to a vast extent, and 
the perfection to which the flowers have attained has heen as great as 
the number has been numerous. Before the dahlia became established 
among the florist's flowers it was estimated by its general appearance 
and beauty; soon, however, it was found necessary, the new varieties 
increased so fast, to establish some standard rule by which all the flow- 
ers were to be judged, in the same manner as hyacinths, tulips, carna- 
tions, &c. This was consequently done; and since the properties of the 
dahlia have been established, every bloom is, or should be, estimated by 
their conformity to them. This has generally been done; but in some 
instances flowers have been cultivated which do not possess scarcely 
one property of a fine variety. When such kinds get into cultivation it 
should be the duty of the conductor of a work like ours to make known 
such flowers, in order that the public may be enabled to know what are 
worth, and what are not worth, growing: in a like manner it is his duty 
to point out the comparative merits of new flowers, and to decide upon 
their superiority. So far as our humble opinion goes we have done, 
and always shall do so, in order that the floricultural community, espe- 
cially those who are willing to rely upon our judgment, may be kept in- 
formed of the value of every new dahlia. We may difler from others 
in our opinion, but we have given too much attention to the cultivation 
of the dahlia not to profess some knowledge of a fine flower. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society above al- 
luded to there was presented for exhibition several dahlias, from a few 
cultivators. The meeting being thinly attended, some conversation en- 
sued, among the cultivators present, and, as would naturally be sup- 
posed, upon the dahlia, it being about the only flower exhibited. The 
conductor, from amon^ those of Hovey & Co. took the Marchioness of 
Tavistock, and, showmg it to the above gentlemen, remarked that it 
was said to be one of the finest varieties that had been sent out by Mr. 
Widnall the present year, (dry roots selling for £10.) The conductor 
also remarked that it was a laulty bloom, (having some distorted petals,) 
but that, in all other respects, it was a fair 9f)ecimen. With the Beauty 
of Cambridge in one hand and the Marchioness of Tavistock in the 
other, the two were compared, and the observation made was, that it 
strongly resembled the former, and, if our memory serves us, (for we did 
not think then of ever speaking of the decision,) that the Beauty of 
Cambridge was one which would be grown by them as soon as the 
Marchioness of Tavistock. This is the foundation of our remarks. 
All who saw the latter flower, and viewed it without prejudice, know 
that it is no more like the Beauty of Cambridge than the old Mountain 
of Snow is like Seaman's Clara, or Exemplar. There never could be 
a more apparent want of judgment, (not to mention taste.) The petals 
of the Beauty of Cambridge are stiff, irregular and blunt, nearly every 
flower showing a great eye, and the colors dirty white and dull purple, 
mottled and unevenly shaded into one another, without any distinctness. 
Not so with the Marchioness of Tavistock. The petals are round, 
sliffhtly reflexed and pure white, exquisitely edged with the most beau- 
tiful rose, (a color with which no other dahlia is edged, except Gem,) 
, and the flower never shows an eye. The bloom here alludea to pos- 
sessed all these properties: but having been cut from a weak plant, set 
out as late as July 7, at wnich time it was but six inches bigii, one or 
two of the petals were irregular, which rendered it a faulty one — not a 
fault, however, to give it a '^strong resemblance" to the Beauty of Cam- 
bridge, but one which led us to leave it out altogether in the markings 
referred to in the latter part of the above letter. Perhaps it may be 
here proper to remark, tiiat it is an established rule with the Metropoli- 
tan Society of florists and amateurs, of London, that one bloom with a 
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Btngle fault shall disqualify a whole stand, even if that stand contains a 
hundred. How then should Mr. C. M. Hovev give his own "mark of 
approbation" to a flower which he knew, and which every cultivator 
who pretends to be a judge of the dahlia should know, would, and did, 
disqualify it for competition. . The question at issue is, not that the 
** fair" Marchioness of Tavistock was a better flower than any of the 
others which were marked against, but it is that it has not so ''strong" 
a "resemblance" to the Beauty of Cambridge as to give the latter a 
preference ! in cultivation. Nothing need have been said, afler this, 
about equal ! ! beauty. Our remarks were not made because the Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock was not thought a dahlia superior to all the oth- 
ers, but because it should have been classed with one of such inferiority 
as the Beauty of Cambridge. 

The latter part of the letter of Messrs. Walker and Wilder has refer- 
ence to a subject of which we made no mention; but as they have seen 
proper to make an attack upon us, we shall briefly reply to their re- 
marks. 

It is there stated that the " Editor has represented the Princess Vic- 
toria during the whole season as the best dahlia in this section of the 
country." Were we to judge from the enconiums bestowed upon it aC 
every show at which it has been exhibited, particularly at the annual 
exhibition, where it was the most attractive flower in the room, so much 
BO that the Conqueror of Europe, Mary, Juliet, &.c. and others equallr 
fine, were scarcely thought of, much more sought out, it would be 8ufl£> 
cient to bear us out in this representation. If we estimate it simply as 
a show flower it will fail for want of size; but if we iudge it in any other 
manner, it still is the best dahlia in this section of the country. We 

rke of it as the best because every flower, (which are abun- 
tly produced,) upon the plant, is perfect and beautiful; while with 
such show flowers as Juliet and Mary Queen of Scots, not more thaa 
one in ten is fit to remain upon the plant. The markings for the dah- 
lias cannot be considered as any test of their res|>ective merits. For 
instance, Dodds's Mary receired but one mark, while in England it has 
ffained more prizes this year than any other dahlia. We subjoin the 
following list of prizes gained by the flowers, marked for, at the shows 
of two Societies only: 

Dodds's Mary 15 

Juliet .... 10 
Marchioness of Tavistock 6 



Conqueror of Europe S 

Queen of Scots . . S 

Exemplar ... 3 



Here we see that the " fair" Marchioness of Tavistock gained more 
prizes than the Conqueror of Europe, which has been repeatedly stated. 




being the best for 
flower, has not, that we have yet learned, gained a single prize this 
season: we will not, however, again envy their taste, nor blush at 
SUCH a decision, as that might be considerea another attack upon their 
judgment. 

Wo have extended these remarks too far; we shall have a few words 
to sa^r on these same varieties when we hear further from the exhibi- 
tions in England. But we hope we have shown that, however severe 
our remarks were, they Were made in strict justice. — Cond. 
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Art. II. Exhibitions of Horticultural Societies. 

We are sorry to state that our reports of the various Societies which 
exist in different parts of the Union are not so complete as we bad hoped 
they would have been. Notwithstanding our notice upon the cover, 
and incidentally at other times, to our friends and correitpondents, we 
have received only the full report of the Essex County Natural History 
Society and that of the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society. The New York Horticultural Society, owing to the apa- 
thy of the members, were not able to get up an exhibition this year, as 
was feared by our correspondent, (p. 389.) This we were sorry to 
hear; and we regret to learn, very lately, that some of the most active 
members have already withdrawn their connection from it. From the 
Maryland Horticultural Society, at Baltimore, and the Columbian Hor- 
ticultural Society, at Washington, we have had no information in regard 
to their exhibitions. It would have given us pleasure to have embraced 
the reports of these two Societies, with the others, in the present num- 
ber, but we have been unable to do so. 

It will be seen, that in the list of plants exhibited there are many 
new aiid rare articles, [)articularly at the exhibition in Philadelphia. 
There is also a very decided increase of fine specimens. Of dahlias 
the shows have never anything near equalled the display of the 
present year. Rich as they have been, however, we have no doubt 
they will be far surpassed next season. Mr. Buist has raised some fine 
seedlings, and Mr. Mackenzie, at Lemon Hill, formeriy Mr. Pratt's; 
we have not seen any of those of Mr. Buist, but understand they are 
extremely fine. Some of Mr. Mackenzie's were exhibited at the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society's annual show, and were much ad- 
mired. Our readers will notice the very great number of hyacinths 
J^rown in Charleston, S. C: we hope the same zeal will be manifested 
or this sweet flower in the Middle and Eastern States. The Essex 
County Society's shows ha%e been attractive by the profusion of fine 
specimens of native flowers. Another season we hope our December 
number will contain the report of every Society in the Union. 

Essex County Natural History Society.-^Wednesday, June 5th, 1837. 
[We noticed this exhibition at p. 353, and gave the preliminary remarks 
of our correspondent and the names of some of the exhibitors : the fol- 
lowing is the report of the plants and fruits exhibited. — Cond.l 

Garden Plants: By Mrs. J. D. Treadwell, Digitalis purpurea and 
purpurea var. 61ba, Canterbury bells, scarlet trumpet honeysuckle, lark- 
spur, roses, &o. &c. By Miss E. S. Peabody, roses, pinks, phlox, lych- 
nis, &c. Slc. By Miss A. D. Rogers, moss roses. By Francis Putnam, 
Pw^nia fr^rans, Hilmet, Whitl^ji and Reev^su; C&ctus [C^reus] spe- 
siosissimus, Calceolkria var. grand Sultan and roses, viz. yellow Noi- 
sette, Rivers's George IV, cabbage Provins, new beautiful Provins, 
Eclinberger, black merice, Goliath, Nigrittienne, Welsh Provins, 
L'Obscurite, Premier noble, Lubec, negro panach^, Pluto, Swisse, Em- 
press of France, Ventori's superb, Proserpine, gloriosa superba, noire, 
kc: also, alstroemerias and larkspurs, gladiolus, pyrethrum, stocks, &c. 

By Wm. F. Gardner, Gladiolus nataMnsis, Calceolaria corymbdsa, 
Mesembry&nthemum, Gerknium C6mpton, digitalis, lilies, carnations, 
&c. &.C. By Andrew Nichols, Dan vers, lychnis, larkspur, honeysuckle, 
pinks, &c. &c. By Wm. P. Richardson, //yacinthu« com6sus. Gera- 
nium striiitum, Dracoc^phalum, Prussian [ ?] larkspur, Canterbury bells, 
&c. By John M. Ives, roses, viz. Swiss, moss, Provins, Paris virgin, 
Bromley's favorite, &c; also, pinks. 

Native plants: By £. L. Page, .intirrbinum LiniU'ia, [Liniiria Unif^ 
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lia FFJ Lysimkchia quadrif61ia, JlnhgkWis arv^nsis, Pna versicolor, &e. 
&c. fiy H. Wheatland, Azalea viscdsa, Ligdstrum vulgire, Faccini- 
um tnacroc&rpum, jR6sa rubigin6sa, Pyr6Ia rotundifblia, Lysim^chia 
quadrif61ia, Jnelampyrum amerlc^num, Kklmia angustif6]ia, Hypdxis 
erdcta, Aretbilsa [Pog6nia R. Brown] ophioglossoides, &c. &c. 

Fruits: By Andrew Nichols, Danvers, May Duke and seedling cher- 
ries. [Oar correspondent will oblige us by giving us some information 
respecting this seedling, and also the one exhibited bv Mr. Ives. — Cond,} 
By John Gardner, Roxbury russett apples. By John M. Ives, seedlizig 
cherries. 

Wednesday, ^ug, 9th. — Garden plants: By Mrs. J. D. Tread wcD, 
Scabidsa atropurpi]krea, Lysimichia quadrif61ia, Dracoc^phalum virgini- 
cum, moss roses, nasturtiums, Ferbascum, sweet peas, Coreopsis, &c. 
8lc. By Francis Putnam, dahlias, viz. Douglas's Criterion, Cedo nulli, 
Lutea maxima. Countess of Liverpool, Lord Liverpool, Duchess of 
Buccleugh, &c. &c.. Gladiolus natal^nsis, carnations, stocks, pinks, 
&c. &c. By J. C. Lee, Gladiolus cardinklis, ^^rium spl^ndens. By 
Henry Wheatland, dahlias, viz. Barrett's Susannah, Amanda and Beau- 
ty of Salem; also, scorzonera, stocks, &c. &c. By Wm. P. Richardson, 
Coredpsis tinct6ria, Dracoc^phalum virginicum, sweet and everlasting 
peas, seedling carnations, centaureas, pinks, &c. See. By Wm. Young, 
poppies. By T. Prince, larkspurs, phloxes, &c. 

itative Plants: By Wm. P. Richardson, Cich6rium Pnlvbus, Pru- 
nella vulgaris. By £. S. L. Richardson, CKrchis fimbrikta, Pren&nthes 
4]ba, «iscldpia5 purpur&scens, Chel6ne glabra. Clematis vireinica, Gly- 
cine monoica and wi^ios,Lobdlta pallida, Campinula perfolikta, Ap6cy- 
num andro88emif61ium, PontedSria cordkta, &c. &c. 

There was exhibited two glasses containing fine specimens of honey- 
comb, from the apiary of Henry K. Oliver. 

Tuesday, dug, 29, and Wednesday, Sept. 6. — Garden plants: By 
Miss E. Gardner, Cr^pis barbkta. Gladiolus natal^nsis, CEnothdra 
Lindley^na, Petimia phcenicea, Centaur^a moschkta and mosch&ta var. 
&lba, schizanthus, &c. By Francis Putnam, dahlias, upwards of fiAy 
varieties; also. Gladiolus natal^nsis and fioribiindup, Amaryllis BeUa- 
d6nna and Colvill's seedling, Ferbdna Melindres [ehama3drif51ia Swt.J 
Alstrcemdria psitCacina, Camellia jap<5nica var. ilba fi6re plSno, Cen- 
taurda suav^olens, carnations, stocks, asters, &c. By J. C. Lee, Gladi- 
olus floribtlndus, Vall6tapurpi^rea, zinnias, &c. 

By W. W. Palfray, Eschschdltzia [Chrys^i*] calif6mica, S&lvia f&U 
gens, Jlifklope grandifl6ra, Petunia phcenicea, schizanthus, chrysanthe- 
mums, &c. &c. By Henry Wheatland, dahlias, several varieties, £sch- 
Bch61tzia califdrnica, Cacklia coccinea, Crepis rOibra, Picridium tiogi- 
tknum, asters, stocks, &c. &c. Bv Wm. P. Richardson, Dracocephalum 
virginicum, ^Spiree^a ulmkria, Mthyrus odor&tus, nasturtiums, larkspurs, 
&.C. By J. Watson Andrew, dahlias, larkspur, candytuft, &c. By 
Geo. Driver, bouquet of dahlias. 

Native plants: By H. Wheatland, Ger&rdta fl^va, Cl^thra alnif51ia, 
Polygala sanguinea, Cich6rium fntybus, Che16ne glabra, Sec. By £. 
S. L. Richardson, Lobeh'a cardinMis, Gnaphklium margarit^eum, £u- 
patdrium perfoli^tum, Centaur^a nigra, CdsctUa americdoia, Glycine 
t^pios, Solidkgo, asters, &c. 

Fruit: By Miss C. Baldwin, summer harvest apples. Bv Wm. Dean, 
black Hamburgh and sweet water ^apes. By Abel Houghton of Lynn, 
seedline plums. By E. Emerton, Prince's Imperial gage, green gaee, 
Henri Quatre and Bartlett pears, summer pearmain apples. By Au- 
gustus P. Chamberlain, Bolmar's Washington plum. By J. C. Lee, 
skinless pears, Peters's golden yellow plum. By Wm. P. Richardaon, 
Prince's Imperial gage, red gage, siimmer harvest apples. By Wm. S. 
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Roberts, pean. By John Gardner, Jenks's apples. By John Sander- 
son, seeoling plums, liy J. M. Ives, Italian damask and Bolmar's 
Wnshington plums. 

Vegetables: By J. C. Lee and J. M. Ives, long green Soutbgate cu- 
cumbers. — P. 

[We have been kindly favored with the following interesting account 
of a meeting of the Society, held at Bradford. We are extremely hap- 
py in being able to present so full a report of this Society, which we 
should have been unable to have done but for the attention of our friends. 
They will please accept our thanks for their kindness. — CondJ] 

Jhi exhibition of fruits and flowers, of the latter both native and cul- 
tivated, was held under the auspices of this Society, at Bradford, in the 
hall of theMerrimac Arademy, on the 21st of September. The exhi- 
bition was rich and profuse, and manifested an increased zeal in the 
cause since a previous and similar one in the same place about two years 
ago. It has ever been the aim of the Society to diffuse a laudable and 
general taste in the community, and promote useful knowledge in the 
precincts of the county. There was a numerous concourse from the 
neighl)oring towiis, and the agriculturists, as well as others interested in 
the cause, were represented. Fine dahlias were sent from various indi- 
▼iduals. From F. Putnam of Salem, upwards of fifty splendid vari^ 
ties. From several ladies of the village, bouquets of cultivated plants. 
Contributions of the treasures of the garden, from Newburyport, Ha- 
verhill, Rowley. Attached to the academy, under the superintendence of 
its instructer, Mr. S. Morse, is a small and elegant garden for the amuse- 
ment and gratification of the scholars. Besides culling from its gaily at- 
tired borders, the young people had gathered the fair and wild flowers 
of the woods and fields, the gaudy gerardias, the brilliant asters, the 
inimitable fringed gentian, mosses of .various species and beauty, the 
scarlet Cen6myce coccifera, the pendent and mournful Usnea florida, 
the carious March&ntta. Specimens of entomology, ornithology and 
concholo^ from several ladies and gentlemen. 

Of fhiits, we observed native grapes, from the culture of Rev. O. 
Perry, who has hitherto paid much attention to them. Pears, plums, 
melons, native seedling apples, from individuals in the neighborhood. 
Varieties and pnre sorts or the valuable squashes and pumpkins. In 
the evening a lecture, on the advantages of the study of nature, was 
ffiven in the meeting-house, by Dr. Andrew Nichols of Danvers, Presi- 
dent of the Society, which closed this interesting day. We cannot but 
wish well to any institution so signally calculated to do good, and affect 
a salutary influence on the community. — iS. 

Wednesday, Sept, 27 <A. — The regular exhibition of flowers and fruits 
was held at tnis date, at their rooms in Salem. The long continued 
drought was very unfavorable to a full or very vivid display. Many 
superior dahlias were, however, exhibited from the gardens of Messrs. 
Putnam, Wheatland, Richardson, &c., and bouquets of flowers from 
several gardens in the city. We noticed fine specimens of Zinnia vio- 
l&cea var. coocfnea, P^/mtta intermedia, nyctaginifldra, Potentilla spl^n- 
den8,GhrTsei«crdcea, Gladiolus natal^nsis and doribdndus,asters, stocks. 
The lately introduced and brilliant JUimulus cardinklis and the pretnr 
little Rudb^cktd amplexicadlis, from the garden of Mr. J. L. Russell, 
were amonff other more familiar and older plants. We particularly re- 
commend the former to the notice of florists. The pknt from which 
the specimen exhibited was taken attained the height of four feet since 
July last, and has produced a constant decimal supply of large scarlet 
flowers. It was grown in the open border and watered profusely, giving 
a striking effect especially among other tall herbaceous plants. The 
fotiage possesses tne mnsky odor so observable in its more humble co- 
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species, Jtf. moschiitus. A curious hybrid could perhaps be raised bj 
the cross impre^uatioD of these two, so naturally allied to each other. 
We drop the hint for the benefit of some amateur in such matters. 

Among the fruit were some fine pears — Epine d'^te, from the garden 
of Augustus P. Chamberlain, and Uousselet de Rheims and the Kibston 
pippin apple, from Dr. Wm. P. Richardson. — L, 

[The folio wing report of this meeting is from the same correspondent 
as those of the first date; but as it ^ives a detailed account of all the 
articles exhibited, we give it in addition. — Cond.] 

Gardenplants : By John Lewis Russell, dahlias, viz. Brown's Ophelia, 
Brown's Desdemona, Duchess of Buccleugh, Cambridge Rival, Teoccr, 
King of whites, scarlet perfection, Wilmot'ssu|>erb(?), Barrett's Susan- 
nah, Countess of Liverpool, Triumph Royal, Picta formosissima, sulphur 
yellow. Lady Fordwicn and Dennissii; Jifimulus card in kl is, i?6sa Law- 
rencet<i7ia. Zinnia violkcea var. coccinea. Petunia violiu:ea and nycta- 
ginifl6ra, Molucc^lla laeVis, &rC. By Francis Putnam, dahlias, asters, 
stocks, Gladiolus flortbdndus and nataMnsis, &c. By Henry Wheat- 
land, dahlias, asters, stocks, &.c. By Wm. P. Richardson, dahlias, 
L&tbyrus odorktus, «6{ntirrhinum, Core6psis, &c. 

Native plants: By John Lewis Russell, Sanguisdrba canadensis, 
Gentic^na sapou&ria, 8cc. By T. Prince, «flntirrhinum Linkria, Achilla 
JVfillef61iuin, solidkgo, asters, &c. 

Fruit: By Mrs. A. Peabody, pears. By Augustus P. Chamberlain, 
lummer thorn pear. By Wm. r. Richardson, Rousselett de Rheima 
ind orange pears, Ribscon pippin and baking apples. — P. 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. — The tenth exhibition of this 
Society was held at the Masonic Hall, on the 20th, 21st and 22dof Sep- 
ember, 1837, and great merit is due to the Committee of Arrangements 
for the splendor with which it was got up. 

On entering the saloon, a large oval table was placed before you, 
illed with the choicest exotics from the tropics to the arctic circle. In 
he centre stood one of the beautiful palms of Ceylon, the Latknia 
jorb6nica. A Cyprip^dium insigne (ladies' slipper,) from India, excited 
much curiosity, from the extreme resemblance of its flower to wax. it 
is believed to be the first introduced into this country; (there is another, 
the vendstum, from India, but the greater part of this beautiful family 
are indigenous.) On the east and west of the centre table were circu- 
lar ones, each crowned by a beautiful screw pine, the Pandi^nus i^tilis 
and the P. spiralis, surrounded by a vast variety of that beautiful flower, 
the dahlia, of every tint and hue. At the east end of the saloon was a 
semi-circular table, on which was a large plant of the AstrapsB^a Wal- 
lichu, surrounded by beautiful exotics; at the west end was a corres- 
ponding table, with another palm, the Latknia borbdnica, and near it a 
very large plant of the Crinum amibile, in full flower, one of the lilia- 
ceous family; also the black and green teas, the black pepper, the cam- 
phor and cinnamon trees, with many of the choicest plants. The walls 
of the saloon were lined with tables, spread with beautiful plants. In 
one of the recesses was observed a most singular submarine production, 
from Singapore; it drew universal attention from its great size and ap- 
pearance; it has received the appropriate appellation of Neptune^ swine^ 
cup; and near this was a frame-work, having the silk-wonn in its vari- 
ous stages, from the recently produced worm to the finished cocoon. In 
the window recesses were displayed an immense number of dahlias. 
Near one of the east windows was a pyramid ten feet high, by A. Dry- 
burgh, covered with various kinds of flowers, interspersed with ever- 
greens. At one of the north windows was a beautiful architectural 
model of the United States Bank, by R. Buist, covered with a great va- 
riety of the finest flowers, and on the architrave stood inscribed in high 
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relief " The Bank;" the coIudids were covered with the petals of crim- 
son dahlias, and the whole was one of the most beautiful fairy produc- 
tions imaginable. On the opposite side there was an imitation of a tree 
ten feet high, by D. Maupay, covered with upwards of four thousand 
flowers of dahlias. On the ends of the branches were perched stuffed 
birds, of jy;reat beauty, and on the top a dozen of the finest plumage ap- 
parentl)^ m the act of perching, which had a fine effect. These artificial 
productions gave reliei to the green shrubbery, and had a roost pleasing 
appearance. Over the door of the north or banqueting room was a 
star of the first magnitude, by S. Reeve, of New Jersey, and was com- 
posed of dahlias and evergreens. Immediately within the room arose a 
triangular column sixteen feet high, constructed by the same hand, cov- 
ered with dahlia flowers. Through the centre of this room ran a stage 
having three elevations of one foot each; on the first two were displayed 
a splendid variety of the choicest fruits of the season, tastefully ar- 
rauj^ed in glass dishes. The top was crowned with fine grapes in pots. 
This stage was flanked by flowers, plants in pots, and vegetables or the 
best kinds. Over the door, at the north end, was an imitation of the 
American eagle, composed of various kinds of flowers, to suit the plum- 
age, the eye beautifully represented b}^ a flower of the Rudb^ckta hirta, 
strongly characteristic of the daring bird; the whole did Mr. Sherwood, 
the maker, great credit. On entering the room, notwithstanding the de- 
licious fruits presented, the eye was suddenly arrested by two enormous 
pumpkins, one raised by Mr. John Wetherill, of Chalkley Hall, near 
Frankford, measuring in girth eight feet six inches, weighing two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pouuds; the other by Thornton Comfort, of By- 
berry, measuring in girth seven feet, weighing one hundred and eighty- 
eighty pounds: they elicited ^reat surprise. On one of the side tables 
was the Nepenthes distillatdria, or pitcher plant, from the £ast Indies, 
and the first exhibited in this country, being raised from seed by Mr. 
Buist; on the end of each leaf is a pitcher with a lid, which is elevated 
and depressed by circumstances; it is certainly one of the strange pro- 
ductions of nature, and excited much curiosity. Many of the exotics 
in this room were rare and beautiful; a very large Crinum am&bile in 
bloom, from the garden of George Pepper, Esq., was justly admired. 

The rooms, when viewed from any point, presented a beautiful per- 
spective, and it must have been highly gratifying to the Committee of 
Arrangements to have heard enconiums every where passed on them 
by the immense numbers who visited the hall, where the beauty, wealth 
and intelligence of Philadelphia were largely represented. 

Some only of the finest and rarest plants exhibited are here enume- 
rated. 

Plants contributed by J. B. Smith, Christian Street. — AstrapsB^a 
Wallichn, m611is, visc^sa; Ardisia littorklis, Adansdnta digitkta, «/fr<m- 
ci^ria imbrickta, Andna trip^tala, muric^ta, squam6sa, palustris; Jir^ 
montAna, ole&cea, Acrocomia aculc^ta, B&nKsi'a gr&ndis, verticillkta, 
ericoides, pulch^lla, Cunningh&mt; Beaufdrtia decuss^a, BeaumdotM 
grandifl6rR, Bonapirteajuncea, Br^xia serratifdlia, integrifdiia; Came- 
rkna latifdlia, Carissa spin^rum, Cary6ta Orens, CatesboB^a spin6sa, Ce- 
dr^la odorkta, C^rbera Thev^tia, Cicca racem6sa, CaroHnea princeps, 
CocciSloba uvlfera, Cbcos nucifera, Combr^tum purpi^reum, C6rypha 
specidsa, €un6n«a cap^nsis, Cycas circinklis, Dill^nia speci6sa, Dra- 
C8B\ia ft^rrea, terminklis, brasiliensis, refl^xa, marginkta, austrklis, drk- 
co: Hiu-a crepitans, Jaeardnda fi]icif61ia, Jacquinta, Jatr6pha niultifkla, 
Cureasy M&nihot: Latknia borb6nica, Ladrus Camphbra, Lawsdnic 
in^rmis, Livist6niamaurit&nia[?], Ltmdma trifolikta, pentaphylla; Jlfyr- 
tus Piminta, &cris; Panddniis Otilis, spiralis; Parkins6nia aculekta, 
Phce^nix c^actyltfera, reclinkta; Poinci^na pulch^rrima, Pbthos crassi- 
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Harris, Rbkpie, flabe1if6rmis, Stibal Adans6nt, Sweit^nia Mah6gom^ 
Vamartndus indica, Taxus nuclfera, ThrJnax parvifldra, ^leiraDsrTer- 
minklia Catdppa, Xylophylla lons^if^Iia, Yusea fol. variepkta, Zkmia 
li6rrida, pun^ens, intejrrifdlia; Polyp6dlum atireum, Bixa Orell^na, 

Plants exhibited by Geor»:e Pepper, — Dracae^na purniirea, terminklis; 
Zkmia b6rrida, Bixa Orellmia, Eugenia austrkh?, Mi^sa snpt^ntum, 
Terminklis Benzhin^ Artca olerkcea, Livistdnia m}iuritknia[?], Rhkpm 
flabellifdrmiA, Crinum amihile, Phcn^nix (factylifera, C^'cas revoli^ra, 
Pitcairnui acule^ta, Saccharum officinkrum, Man^ttta cordif6lia^ Tii- 
l&ndsta Bromeli/F/d/ta. 

Plants by R. Buist. — Cyprip^dium insiffne, iVep^nthes distillatWa, 
£u6nymus jap6nicus, fol. var. Gardoquio Hookdrt, Man^ttia cordifdlia, 
Wits^nta corynibdsa, Lechcnatilria for!n63a, Crimim arnihile, C^reos 
BpMndens, [Epiphyllum splendidum,] Rusji^lw juncea, B&nksui Cun* 
niQi^b&mt, Toronto sckhra, Kvica mnrgarit^cea, Brunfi^lsta americ^a, 
Sc6ttta dentkta, Pas8ifldra KermestTui, Bordnta perrulkta, Gesn^ra 
Dougl&su, rup^9tris; Thunb^rgta frij^ratis, E'pacris impr^ssa, hetero- 
n^ma, Hbvea pann^sa, Girrya ellipticu, Ferb^oa Tweediedna, Ipoms^a 
Horsfillee. 

By T. Landreth. — Bonan&rteo juncea, Rdchea falc^ta, Hcus el&sti- 
ca, Ladrus Cinnamdmum, Sla^n6ita fusc^ta, Pand6nus odoratfssimus, 
^cus nitida, Thia viridis, Bdnksta microphylla, Cunningh&mf ; lIHciuin 
anisktum, Citrus variegiita, Corroe^a specfdsa; Coffha ar&bica, Picus 
costkta, Di6snia frksrrans, Justicta picta, Agap4ntbus varief^^ta, Ladrus 
CmmvMraf Cocc61oba uvifera, Tabemsemontkna corookria, Tarcho- 
uintous camphorktus. 

By John JfPJirran. — A^gave americkna varieg., Cycaa revoliita, OMea 
enr6pea Mimdsa farnesikna, Meli&nthus mkjnr, Eugdnta Jambbs^ JT^ 
rum escul^ntum, Ph^rmium t^nax, Ru^llta ^alicifdlia, Zingiber offici- 
nkle, Piper nigrum, S&ccbnrum ofiicinkrum, Coffia ar&bica, Ardfsta 
«olankcea. Ilex variegkta[?], £rica vulgaris, mediterrinca: FdchsuB 
of different kinds, Jlf^spilus jnp6nica, Taxus chin^nsis, Coffia bengal- 
^nsis, Thia Bohka^ viridis; Flcus cllistica, ^(ftrium spl^ndens, Oica 
frk^rans, melaleucas of different kinds, and a variety of rosea. ^ 

By Col. R. Cmrr. — Ladrus Camphbra^ Quassia amara, Milsa rosa- 
cea, Piper nigrum, Cerat6nia sillqua, Ficus el&stica, Coffia ar&bica, 
PhoB^nix dactylifera, Cycas rcvolQia, cactus of various kinds, Sapindus 
8apon4ria,Taberueemontknacoronkria, Termin^ia Benzbin, Thuub^rg- 
taeoccinea, grand ifl6ra, Limdnium trifoliktum, Zkmia pdngens, Tico^ 
ma austrklis. Ginkgo bil6ba, Pbthos lanceolkta, Pistlu;ia lentiscus, C6ok- 
ia punctata. 

By J. Sherwood, — Till&ndsia amoeba, ligulka, Bromeliap/d/ia; £r)ca 
eerinthoides, urceolkris, &rdcns, calvcina, aodromedcp/!dro, Savile^na, 
▼entric^sa, verticillkta, pub^scens major, JD4phne Cne6rum, DeapoUtii- 
na, oleoides, Daupbinn, coleina, alpina; ^axifraga ligulkta, Mau^ttui 
cordifdiia, Russ^ltajdncea, Eri6coma frksrrans, Cotone&ster microphyl- 
la, affinis; Astrapes^a Wallichtt, Cactus Bdydsta, niurantina,coDspicua, 
Napidrtf, Vand^sta, macrodiza; Yiicca fol. variegkta, yellow and white 
rhododendrons, C^rbera Thev^tia, Dillwynta cineritscens, Sutberl4ndui 
frut^scens; Bor6n»a dent&ta, Callistkchys ovkta, Menzi^sio polif5iiay 
riibra, 4lba; Gesn^ra bulbdsa, Alstrcem^rta aurantiaca, jTrum crinitum, 
trilobktum; J3lr6m« dulcis, Nutt&h'a i^apkver, Dory&nthefl ezc^laa; 
Lecfaenadltia formdsa. 

By Alexander Parker, .^di&ntum trapczifdrme, A^gave americkna, A. 
▼arieg4ta, Albdca altissima, .^Moe arbor^seens, maculkta, saponltria, 
longif61ia, discolor; AspUnium elktum, Artemisia dentata, .^Vum cord- 
if&lium, Beg6nia argyrostigma, macropbylla: C&ctus, many varieties 
and apecieS) ChamsoVops hystrix, C^strum Pdrqui, Gerat^nia siliqiia. 
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Di^sma ericifdlia, Edw&rdsta microphylla, Furcrse^a gigdntea, Glari^i- 
nia? grandifldra, llHcium florid^nurn, Maur^ndya Barclay^na, OMeaeu- 
rop^a, PortiilAca arbdrea, PaliOrus aculektns, Pistkcia Terebinthus, 
Flectr&nthus fruticd^ius, Pomad^rris ap^tala, Rivina hilmilis. 

By Andrew Dryburgh. Bonap&rtea I'uncea, Corrfe^a npecidsa, Bls^ria 
mcoides, Dracee^na terminklis, Erythrina Crista-g^Ii, £upb6rbia8pl^n- 
dens, Ficus el^stica, Chir6nta grandifldra, Heeiii^utbus pub^scens, 1x6- 
ra coccioea, Leucad^ndron arg^nten, Menzi^ia ilba, rittdaporum vi- 
rididdrum, Th^ Bokioy viridis; Till&ndsia amoe^Da, Ro^lla cilikta, Fi- 
btirnum tomentdsa, ericas of various sorts, proteas of dififerent kinds, 
and a variety of roses. 

'Mr. Duke, the proprietor of the garden formerly Mr. M'Mabon's, 
contributed many fine plants. Mr. D'Arrus, near the Ri.sing Sun, also 
furnished some beautiful exotics. D. Maupay, and D. M'Avoy, at the 
Rising Sun, Germanstown road, and Robert Kilvingtou, gariiener to 
Wm. Lloyd, contributed largely from their gardens in fine bouquets. 
Mrs. Hibbert, Thirteenth Street, near South, whose establishment is 
well known to the ladies, has many fine plants, with a good collection 
of dahlias. Mr. Heiskel, near Bris»tol, Messrs. A. S. Roberts, and S. 
Cohen, of this city, deserve thanks for furnishing plants. Mr. C's figs 
were fine and large; the trees healthy; it being tne second crop this 
season. The Society was much indebted to its fair friends for their im- 
itations of flowers in wax and shells; Miss Gorges' shell-work exceed- 
ing any thing ever exhibited, and does her the greatest honor to taste 
and perseverance. The wax-work by Mrs. Shiba, Mrs. Ash, and S. 
W. Horn, was beyond all praise. 

Fruit: The fruits in general were very good, much better than might 
have been expected, considering the unpropitious season for the finer 
kinds, such as grapes, peaches, and the melon family; the grapes ex- 
hibited by Mr. Beehler and Mr. Laws were of the best quality and per- 
fectly ripe; these gentlemen deserve the greatest praise for their care in 
bringing the fruit to such perfection, and it is another evidence of what 
can be done in the city in cultivating the grape; indeed the whole exhi- 
bited were excellent, and the growers merit high approbation. 

Grapes, exhibited by Dr. J. T. Sharpless, were the white Frontignac, 
the green and yellow Provence, and Chasselas of Fontainbleau. Mal- 
aga, by Tobias Beehler, Marshal Street, were the finest of the kind 
exhibited. By James Laws, the Fandanvert and Hanstretto were very 
fine, more especially when we consider the season j being grown in the 
garden. By J. H. Seal, the golden Chasselas; the Alexandria by H. 
Ballinger, John Sergeant, Esq., Alexander Parker and A. Peters; the 
Isabella by Alexander Parker and J. H. Seal; the Hampton Court by 
Georire Laws, Wm. S. Hansel, P. Penn Gaskill, Peter Bobbins and 
Jos. S. Madeiry; the Powel by J. Sergeant, Esq.; the bland by do.: the 
Catawba by Mr. Heisser; the Ellensboro' by David Allan and A. 
Quicksale, Burlington, N. J.; the golden Chasselas, do.; the Miller by 
J. Griffiths. All the above were raised without cover. 

I'hose by Nicholas Biddle, Esq., and Mr. Camac, were as fine as 
could be produced, more particularly so when we consider that the vines 
are only two years old, and growing in pots. Mr. B. has erected a very 
extensive grapery, and in a year or two will be able to supply the inar- 
ket with thousands of pounds of that luscious fruit. fWe trust thsjt this 
expression is altogether gratuitous on the part of the committee who 
drew up the report of the exhibition. We are unwilling to believe that 
a gentleman of the known liberality of Mr. Biddle is about to enter into 
competition with the regular market gardener in growing grapes, or 
any other fruit, for the market. Mr. Biddle is one of the greatest pat- 
rons of gardening in this country, as the rich collection of plants wnieli 
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he Jias already made will bear good evidence. He has, too, one of the 
most extensive graperies in the Union. But that he has erected them 
with the view of producing fruit /or sale, is what we are sure never en- 
tered his mind. The committee, therefore, do great injustice to Mr. 
Biddle in saying, that it i» his intention to supply the market with 
''thousands of pounds" of grapes.] — Cond. He who introduces 
any scientific discovery, mechanical invention, or useful improvement 
for the benefit of mankind, deserves far higher praise than the blood- 
stained hero who figures in the page of history. Mr. Camac has caught 
the enthusiasm, and is building a large grapery; the public is indebted 
much to such men for their liberality, as they never can be remOnerated 
for their expense. 

The pears were excellent and large, giving another proof of what can 
be done if only care and a little more labor were bestowed by our far- 
mers in their cultivation. The melons by Messrs. Jos. J. and Geo. J. 
Hatch, of N. J., and Jos. E. Scott, of Burlington, N. J., were very su- 
perior in size and flavor, and the Messrs. HT are entitled to all praise 
for the uniform excellence of their yearly display. Nutmeg melons by 
Mr. Riley, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq., were very large. 

Apples, by H. Hatch, Mr. Ralston, A Lippincott, N. J., A. D'Arras, 
Horace Binney, Esq.; the pound pippins of J. Busby, N. J., were very 
large. Quinces, by Jacob Copia. Plums, by A. Parker. Peaches, 
extra fine, from Mr. B. Bullock's garden. North Third Street, Joseph 
E. Scott, Burlington, N. J., Mr. Alberger, Horace Binney, Esq., Reeves 
& Ridgeway, (Delaware,) John Sergeant, Esq., and J. B. Smith. 
Seckel pears, from H. Binney, Esq., Samuel P. Wetherill, Burlington, 
N. J., A. D'Arras, and Mrs. Hibbert. Butter pears, by H. Ballinffer, 
Anthony Felton, and A. Parker. Doycnn^ pear, by J. B. Smith, Esq. 

Vegetables: The vegetables generally merited the highest approba- 
tion, more especially those exhibited by Mr. Anthony Felton, showing 
the great care, perseverance, industr^^, besides great expense, before 
they could be brought to such perfection; never was there a finer dis- 
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org plants, by Edwin A. Stevens, Bordentown, Thomas Hancock, 



Peace, Anthony Felton, Wm. Camac, Esq., and Thomas Heiskel. 
Cabbage, by D. Maupav; Wm. Norris, Turner's Lane, Jacob Amor, 
N. J., and Anthony Felton. Mangel wurtzel, by J. C. Jones and Cas- 
per W. Morris, Magnolia farm. Suj^ar beet, by Pierce Butler and P. 
C. Wetherill. Beets, by Wm. Norris, Turner's Lane, and A. Felton. 
Two very large ropes of very superior onions, raised from seed by Mr. 
£. Kelly, gardener at the United States' Naval Asylum, under the stt- 

Jierintendence of Captain James Cooper, and also very fine by J. Bea- 
lle, gardener to Mr. Norris. Parsnips by Thomas Snyder, very fine. 
Some fine peas, by Abigail Pool, near Burlington, N. J. The following 
were deposited by Anthony Felton, and were of the very best quality, 
viz. chard, tomatoes of every variety, squashes, the Egyptian, the^Mal- 
tese, the China, and the South Sea, brocoli, lettuce, Lima beans, car- 
rots, parsnips, potatoes, celery, radishes of every kind, curled kale, 
peas, turnips, peppers of various kinds, and endive. There was some 
▼ery supenor celery by Francis Briell, N. J. Dahlias by Andrew Dry- 
burgh, Robert Buist, Wm. B. Wood, S. Cooper, Horace Binney, Esq., 
J. B. Smith, Esq., T. Landreth, A. Parker, Mr. T. Heiskel, D. Mau- 
pay, Samuel Reeves, Salem, N. J., and some very choice kinds from 
George C. Thorbum, N. Y. 

Of the above numerous gardens in and around the city, we may well 
be proud, and the country is materially benefitted by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, in exciting such laudable emulation among our 
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gardeners. The advantages possessed here are great — ^more so, per- 
a(>s, than in any other place in the Union, and we ought duly to im- 
prove them in cultivating horticulture in all its departments of beauty 
and usefulness. 

Upon the whole, the exhibition, in all respects, gave more general 
satisfaction than any of preceding years. The Society has every rea- 
son to draw from its results motives of the highest encouragement for 
the future. 

Fremiums.— The committees in the different departments haveaward- 
erl the premiums to the successful competitors at the tenth exhibition as 
follows: — 

The committee on flowers award for the best twelve varieties of 
dahlias, a premium of three dollars to Robert Buist. For the best six 
varieties of dahlias, the premium of three dollars to Andrew Dryburgfa. 
For the best American seedling parti-colored dahlia, a premium of three 
dollars to Robert Buist. For the best American seedling self-colored 
dahlia, a premium of three dollars to Robert Buist. A number of these 
were of tne newest kinds lately imported from Europe, and were re- 
markable for their delicate tints and colors. Some fine kinds from the 
garden of George C. Thorburn, of New York, attracted the great at- 
tention of the numerous visiters, and for which the Society return him 
their thanks. 

The committee on fruits award, for the best watermelons, the pre- 
mium of five dollars to J. J. Hatch. For the best nutmeg melon, the 
premium of three dollars to Mr. Riley. For the best foreign grapes, 
the premium of three dollars to Tobias Beehler. For the best native 
grapes, the premium of three dollars to Isaac Meyer. For the best 
fall apples, the premium of three dollars to A Lippincott, of New Jer- 
sey. For the best peaches, the premium of three dollars to Benjamin 
Bullock. For cjuinces no premmm is awarded, as no comributor fur- 
nished the requisite quantity; a few of extra quality were presented by 
Jacob Copia. An honorary premium to Nicholas Biddle, for a great 
display of^ foreign grapes, raised under glass. A premium of three dol- 
lars to John Smith, gardener to N. Biddle, for grapes in pots, with a 
full crop, plants only two years old. 

An honorary premium to James Laws, for his very great display of 
native and foreign crapes. 

For the best seedling pear, to John B. Smith the premium of three 
dollars ; the committee named it Smithes Pennsylvania Pear: it is of 
the beurr^ or butter variety, is of extra merit, being both well-flavored 
and a s^reat bearer. For the best pears, a premium of three dollars to 
J. B. Smith; this premium was overlookea in the prize list, but the 
committee deem it their duty to award itl 

The committee on vegetables award for the best cabbage (drumhead,) 
the premium of three dollars to Jacob Amor. For the best carrots the 
premium of three dollars to Anthony Felton. For the best cabba^^e 
lettuce, the premium of three dollars to Anthony Felton. The commit- 
tee also strongly recommend that an honorary premium of three dollars 
be awarded to each of the under-named gentlemen, (accompanied by a 
certificate,) as a mark of distinction for their perseverance and skill in 
bringing to such great perfection the articles attached to their names be- 
low, viz. 

To John Wetherill, of Chalkley Hall, for a pumpkin weighing two 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, and eight and a half feet in circum- 
ference. To John B. Smith, for four artichokes, extra fine. To Ed- 
win A. Stevens, of Bordentown, N. J., for a number of egg plants, of 
two varieties, much snperior to the ordinary quality. To E. Kelly, 
gardener to Captain James B. Cooper, of the Naval Asylum, for a 
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quantity of uncommoDly iar^e and fine Lisbon onions, raised from the 
seed. It is worthy of remark, that the garden of the Naval Asylum is 
in its infancy, and conseauently cannot possess the advantages of those 
of longer standing, and that the onions were not produced in the ordi- 
nary way, from sets or small onions of the previous year, but from the 
seed. ^Journal of Belles Lettres, ) 

Horticultural Society of Charleston, 8. C, — ^This Society held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 12th and Idth of July 
last, at the Medical College, Broad Street. An account of this meeting 
is given in the Southern Agriculturist, Since the anniversair of the 
Society, however, we have heard nothing of its exhibitions. We have 
repeatedly expressed a wish that some of our friends in that city would 
send us a report of the meetings of the Society, but as vet we are onlj 
able to give the following, which we extract from the Agriculturist: it 
is from the report of a committee of the Society : — 

Dahlias, — The dahlias of the last summer did not equal those of the 

S receding year, although many beautiful and new varieties were intro- 
uced. In Mr. F. Naser's garden there still appeared to have been a 
larger number and greater variety of handsome flowers than were re- 
marked elsewhere, and he is thous^ht to be entitled to a premium for his 
successful cultivation of them. The finest that were seen in other gar- 
dens were those of Messrs. Bennett, Lucas, Howard, North, Webb, 
Moultrie, Bachman and Winthrop. Some of the dahlias of this spring 
have been fine, but the drought has injured them very materially. At 
Mr. Baker's some beautiful specimens were exhibited from the gardens 
of Messrs. Wotherspoon, Naser, Bancroft and others. One plant in 
Mr. Naser's garden produced a number of specimens, with two oppo- 
site centres, resembling two flowers adhermg by their bases. 

The winter and spring did not seem to be very favorable to the flow- 
ering of camellias, which were not generally fine, but some remarkably 
handsome and new varieties have been exhibited in fine perfection. 
The gardens in which they flourished best were those of Messrs. Lu- 
cas^ Bennett, Patterson, Gonsalez, Michel, Schrieber and Guillemin. 
There was one belonging to Mr. Patterson exhibited at Mr. Baker's, 
which excited universal admiration. This was also the case with those 
of Messrs. Gonsalez and Michel, but it was thought that Mr. Lucas 
had the largest and finest collection of every other, for which he is 
entitled to the premium. The coldness of the spring was uncongenial 
to the full perfection of the bulbous roots. 

Hyacinths. — The largest number of this beautiful plant, amounting 
to uj^wards of three thousand, was observed in the garden of Mrs. M. 
Davis, some of them very beautiful. Individual examples that were 
finer even than these, were seen in several gardens, and your committee 
was informed that there were many of an extraordinary beauty in Messrs. 
Edmondston and Lucas's gardens, but not until they had past bloom. 
They cannot, therefore, pass, an opinion on them, and reconunend the 
premium to Mrs. Davis. 

In her garden there were some very handsome tulips, but those at Dr. 
Boylston's being equally as fine and much more numerous, entitle him 
to the premium. The roots in both these instances were saved from 
precedmg years, and, according to the accounts received, were finer 
than at fii'st. Those in Mr. Teasdale's garden would have been much 
finer, but for the lateness of the period at which they were planted. From 
this garden were exhibited the scarlet and yellow Crown Imperial. — 
One of the yellow variety also blossomed in Mr. Javain's garden. Your 
committee are induced to notice this plant, quite common as it is at the 
north, from the extreme rarity of its blooming iu our city. 

The beautiful ranunculus did not seem to have been cultivated as ex- 
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tenstvely as in former years, as your committee met with it but from two 
gardens, Messrs. Bennett and Salmond's. Both of these gentlemen had 
about twenty varieties. Mr. Bennett's were largest and most beautiful; 
they were from the garden of Tripet-Elire^, Paris. Mr. Salmond de- 
serves, however, a notice for the attention he has devoted to this flower. 

Your committee have to notice, with great satisfaction, the large num- 
ber of roses which have been introduced and successfully cultivated 
during the past season. Mr. Michel is entitled to the praises of this 
body, for the great number which adorn his garden, one hundred varie- 
ties of which, he informs us, were shown at the spring exhibition. This 
gentleman, at great expense, has imported from France and elsewhere, 
the finest varieties ; and the perfection to which he has brought them 
evinces a thorough acquaintance with the various modes of propsj^a- 
tion, and shows his enthusiastic devotion to this class of plants. We 
award to him the medal for the largest collection and finest varieties of 
roses; also a medal for his very elegant rose, La belle Hugenot. It 
would be impossible to notice all the varieties grown in this garden, or 
that of Mr.- Bennett, which has alwavs been noted for the profusion and 
beauty of this flower. Mr. Howard, likewise, had many of surpassing 
beauty. The rose is so great a favorite, that there is hardly a garden 
which it does not assist to adorn. Our limits will only permit us to no- 
tice that there were many beautiful and choice roses in the gardens of 
Drs. Irving, Boylston, Moultrie and North; Messrs. Winthrop, Ben- 
tham and Kiple}'; Mrs. Talvande, Mrs. Davis, fcc. 

Many very beautiful peeonies blossomed this season, and it seems 
to become a very favorite flower : only a few years back it vfas re- 
markably rare to see a flower of this kind in our city. The handsomest 
single flower which your committee saw, grew in the garden of Mr. 
Gonsalez: it was the Pmbnia Modtan, (tree peeony.) But Mr. How- 
ard bad tne greatest number and largest flowers of the herbaceous kind. 
There were man^ very fine ones in the gardens of Messrs. Bennett, 
Bancroft, and Michel. 

The carnations were not generally fine; indeed, they do not seem to 
deserve a medal this year. Some pretty ones were grown in the gar- 
dens of Mrs. Schriebier, Messrs. M. Strobel, Carroll, Dupont and Guil- 
lemin. 

A rare and very beautiful native plant, the C6rdia Sebestlna, obtained 
from Florida by Dr. Strobel, and cultivated by him, bloomed for the 
first time in our city during the last summer; the committee recommend 
that a premium for the introduction of the handsomest cultivated native 
plant be awarded to Dr. Benjamin B. Strobel. 

Dr. Winthrop exhibited a remarkably beautiful and rare i?hodod^n- 
dron arb6reum, in luxuriant bloom; the plant was very lar^e, and in a 
floiirishing condition. This specimen he has cultivated m the open 
ground for three or four years, taking only the precaution of a slight 
protection from the heat of summer and cold or winter. He had sdso 
another beautiful IZhodod^ndron. The committee think Mr. Winthrop 
entitled to the premium for the most beautiful flowering exotic. 

Mrs. Schrieber had a most splendid specimen of Cactus Jenkins6ni, 
which continued in bloom for a long time, and was so beautiful that 
there was some doubt whether it or tne l^hodod^ndron was most entitled 
to the premium. Among other beautiful exotics we may mention the 
C&ctus 8peci6sus, Lechenatiltta form6sa, (which is said to blossom nine 
months in the year,) of Mr. Bennett's. The Plumi^rta tricolor and oth- 
ers of Mr. Michel. Five varieties of Azalea, of Mr. Maynard Strobel, 
and the £uph6rbta Poins^ttn, of Messrs. Bennett and Gonsalez. In 
Mrs. Wagner's garden there was exhibited a very splendid collection 
of geraniums, Agap^thus, flowering myrtle, oleander and other exotics^ 
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cultivated with the success and taste* for which she haB so lung and so 
favorably been known to this Society. 

From the experience of past seasons it appears to your committee , 
as this department is the most extensive, that their numbers should be 
increased to six, with such an organization as may be determined on, so 
as to render the labor less arduous, and the performance of the duties 
more certain. 

The committee on fruits announce to the Society, that since the an- 
nual meeting in July hist, fruits have been exhibited and reported to 
them as throwing in the gardens of the foHowins jiersons in this city, 
viz. Mr Marktey, residing in Meeting' Street, exhibited peaches of fine 
flavor and large size, and the quantitv on one tree fully justify his claim 
to a premium from the Society, for the best fruit of this kind exhibited. 
Mr. Gilfillen produced a few peaches of the same kind, which were 
considered scarcely inferior to Mr. Markley's. 

The committee visited the garden on Holmes & Co.'s, late Mey V, 
wharf, where they saw a few trees with peaches and penrs of good 
aualit)r. Fine peaches were also reported to the committee from the 
lollowing gardens, but which they had not an opportunitv of witueitsinjr, 
viz. Mr. C. Patrick, Mr. A. Whitney, Mr. Busacker,Mr. Francis, la 
King Street, and Mr. A. Taylor in Beaufain Street. 

The finest grapes of different kinds were exhibited by the following 
persons, viz. Mrs. F. Rutledge, the Scuppemon, in great perfection. 
Mr. James S. Johnson, the Claret, of uncommon large bunches, and per- 
fectly mature. Lionel H. Kennedy, Esq., the flame-colored, but b^ 
many supposed to be the grey grape, were remarkably fine. To each 
of these varieties the committee recommend a premium. 

The only pears which came under their notice were from the planta- 
tion of Mr. Kinsey Burden, say three bushels of the pound pear; they 
had attained their full size, and were the best of the kind exhibited. The 
trees of Mr. Michel produced some good pears, but few in quantity. 
His red heart cherries were remarkablV fine, and the quantity required 
by the Society from a single tree, justifying a premiuni, we recommend 
it to be awarded to him. 

Mr. Guillemin produced the largest and finest quinces, not inferior to 
those cultivated in the Northern States, and fully deserving a premium. 
Mr. Michel's strawberries, were, as usual, very fine, but the quantity 
not sufficient to claim a premium. 

The peaches and apricots in the gardens of Dr. Desel and Mr. Hen- 
ry Horlbeck were considered remarkably fine, and would doubtless 
have been deserving a premium, if the quantity required by the Society 
had been produced. 

Mr. Petit produced some English walnuts, which deserve the atten- 
tion of this Society. 

Miss Cripps, Mr. Michel, and Mr. Javain produced some large sized 
apples. 

The committee regret that the names of the different varieties of fruit 
were not obtained; as they deem it essential, they recommend to the hor- 
ticulturists in general to furnish the names of the fruits exhibited by 
them to this Society. 

The following premiums are recommended for vegetables: — To Jas. 
Bancroft, for the best six heads of cauliflowers, a medal; to Mr. Noisette, 
for the best six heads of cabbages, a medal: to Paul Remley, for the twelve 
best red beets, a medal ; to Col. Richara Yeadon, for the best twelve 
carrots; to J. F. O'Hear, for the best celery; to Col. J. Tan Rhyn, for 
the twenty-four best artichokes; to Dr. Charles Desel, for the twenty- 
five best silver onions; to Mr. Tobin, for the earliest and best half bush- 
el of potatoes; to Mr. Hartmann« for the best bushel of spring Irish 
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potatoes; to Mr. MacLean, for the greatest variety of fine vegetables; 
to Mr. A. G. Rose, for the iDCroduction of new varieties. 

Premiums for vegetables being granted exclusively to those cultivated 
for sale — ^your committee cannot do justice to the amateur gardeners 
v«rhose diligence, care and skill in horticulture merit the highest com- 
mendation and encouragement from the Society; Mr. William Mazyck, 
Mr. John Hume, Mr. Thomas H. Deas, Mrs. F. Rutledge, Mr. Joseph 
A. Winthrop, and many others, have vegetable gardens which would 
do credit to any country whatever. Indeed, the improvements in farm- 
ing and gardening since the estabishment of this Society, have been un- 
questionably very great. Whether this has in an^ measure been pro- 
moted by the patronage of the Society, or by an improving taste for 
horticulture and botany, coincident, in point of time, with this estab- 
lishmeot, your committee felicitate the Society on the success which has 
attended their endeavors to promote these interesting pursuits, and on 
the bright prospects which present themselves of further improvements, 
more extensively diffused and more generally cultivated by all equally 
emulous for distinction. 



Art. III. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, Oct. 28/A, IS31 .-^Exhibited. From R. Manning, Pope's 
Quaker, Cumberland, Styrian, and Bergamotte d'Automme pears; also, 
Alpha ^received from the London Horticultural Society^ And Endicott 
pears, (a native,) and a seedling raised by J. S. Cabot, Esq., of Salem; 
also, several specimens of apples. From S. Pond, beurr^ Diel pears: 
presented by Mr. Pond, from the garden of Mr. Douglqs of Cambridge- 
port, ffolden beurr^ pears. From Mr. Vose, the president of the Soci- 
ety, Wilkinson pears. From S. Walker, autumn Bergamot pears. 
From Mr. Oliver, Wilkinson pears. From J. D. Bradley, Brattleboro', 
Vt., a variety, supposed the old St. Michael of Doyenne blanc. From 
Dr. Joel Burnett, Southboro', Burnett pears, specimens of which have 
been forwarded to the Society three or four years in succession; these 
specimens were fine. From Samuel Phipps, Dorchester, apples, called 
tne Philadelphia pippins, of very large size, but not lipe. From Wm. 
Kenrick, a varietv of apples, received from E. Davis, of Webster, 
MasSji Rev. H. tlamsdell. West Thompson, Connecticut, and Dr. J. 
Burnett, and Peter Fay, Southboro'. Rev. Mr. Ramsdetl sent several 
specimens last season; his collection is quite extensive, and some of 
taese were verv excellent : the following are the names of the kinds 
sent by him: — Sweet-winter, Tift sweeting and white sweet, Pomme 
water, American apple. Winter Chandler, (a superior fruit, as we. 
stated last fall,) winter greening, Nichols's sweet, Ramsdell's red sweet, 
Enfield pearmain and reil pumpkin sweet, the latter an enormous 
bearer. Dr. Burnett sent fine specimens of the Lyscom apple, one of 
the best of apples. Yellow gilliflowers, by Mr. Davis, and MiU apples, 
from Mr. Fay. 

Nov. 4th. — Exhibited. From Mr. Vose, specimens of the Duchess 
d'Angouleme pears. From S. Downer, specimens of the beurr^ Diel, 
Duchess d'Angouleme, Urbaniste, Dix, Cattilac, Bleeker's Meadow 
and Messire Jean pears; ako, Pomme de Niege apples. From E. M. 
Richards, Warden pears. From G. Brown, Medfield, sweet apples. 
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From Mr. Clapp, South Readinc^, Piatt's bergamotte pears, and another 
kind not named. From T. B. Coolidge, Boston, Doyenn^ blanc or St. 
Michael pears, (very handsome.) 



Art. IV. Faneuil Hall Market. 



[ per bushel., 

Oniona : 

red» per bunch, 

white, per bushel, 

Beets, new, per bushel,. . . 

Carrots, per bushel 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horsei-adish, per pound,. , 

Shallots, per pound, , 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



From To 



Roots, Tubers, %-c, ^ cts. 

Potatoes, new : 

Chenangoes,^P^';^^^l; 
Eastports.fP«^*^'•.^^^•••^ 



J|?cts. 



00 
40 
25 
87.i 



Cabbages, Salads, ^. 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Caul iflowera, each, 

Brocolis, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per i-oot, 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 



Squashes and Pwi^>kins. 

Squashes, per pound: 

Autumnal marrow, 

Lima, 

Winter crookneck,. . . . 

Pumpkins, each, 



1 25 
50 

1 50 
50 
75 12 00 
75 'l 00 
00 il 25 
87A' 50 
87| 50 
17 20 



25 

50 
50 
7^ 
8 
20 
14 



37i 
75 
75 
12i 
12 
10 
6 
12i 



2 

2 

m 



6 

1 50 

75 

75 

1 00 

12 



a 

8 

2 

20 



Fndts, 

Apples, dessert : 

Common, J I^^^'^T^r 
* l per bushel,.. 



Fall pippins, per bushel^. . . 
Pears: 
Passe Colmar, per dozen,. . 
Chaumontel, per dozen,. . . . 
St. Germain, per dozen,. . . 
Beuire Diel, per dozen,... . . 
St. Michael, per dozen,. . . . 

I^wis, per dozen, 

Messire Jean, per half peck, 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Citron melons, for preservoB^ea. 

Beiiierrics, per bushel, 

Pine-<ipplc8, each,. 

Grapes, per pound: 

Black Hamburgh, , 

While Chasselas, 

Malaga, 



Fnxn To 
9 cts. $ cts 



o~«-.{i::jfe:::: 



Cocoanuts, each, . 
Siiaddocks, each, 

«•"-'«'.{ ^jS:: 

A Imonds, (sweet,)per pound, . . 
Filberts, per pound, 
|Castana, 



1 50 
75 

2 00 
00 

2 00 
1 25 

3 00 

1 50 
60 

25 

50 

87^ 

60 

25 

50 

4 60 

2 00 
25 
60 

490 
8 
1 00 

m 

60 
25 
25 
200 
60 

60 

87]^ 

6 

26 

4 00 
12 

4 
8 



2 0# 

1 50 

2 25 

1 5a 

2 60 
1 50 



60 

75 
60 



500 

60 

75 

25 

75 



75 
60 



60O 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — Cool weather has again approached, and considerable 
snow, unusual as early as the 14th of November, has fallen. At this 
date the weather has moderated, the snow disappeared, and we haTe, 
to all appearance, the genial weather of Indian summer. How long 
it will continue we know not : in this most changeable of all climatea 
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there is do certainty of two days of ffood weather together. If it con- 
tinues fine the marketmen will be enabled to get in their crops in much 
better condition than if it is wet, or cold with snow. 

Potatoes remain about the same : Eastern ones are poor this year, 
and the immediate vicinity is looked to for a supply oi those of first 
quality : Eastports are very scarce, and, what there are, very inferior; 
sweet are most gone. Turnips abundant. Ohions a good supply. 
Beets, carrots and parsnips a good stock. Horseradish now comes to 
hand of the first quality. Cabbages, of the common kinds, are plenty; 
but few drumheads and red Dutch are to be had. Of cauliflowers a 
very fair supply and of excellent quality. Brocolis also come to hand 
in sufficient quantity to supply all demands. Beans are gone. Lettuce 
scarce — small supply. Celery abundant and good; the red and white 
giant kinds are now taking the place of the poor sorts which have gen- 
erally been grown for the market for several years. So prejudiced are 
marketmen against all new kinds of vegetables, that not one could be 
found who would make atrial, to any extent, of the red and white ffiant 
celery, without a gtuirantee from the seller that the grower should not 
be a loser by the undertaking ! This does not speak much for the intel- 
l^ence of our market gardeners. In a few years these kinds will be 
almost exclusively cultivated. A few tomatoes remain on hand, but 
they are a poor article. Prices of squashes have advanced a shade. 

Of fruit there is a very good supply: apples are abundant and sales 
brisk; some considerable quantities have been taken for shipping. Fears 
are more abundant at this date than at our last; Passe Cfolmars and 
beurr^ Diels are to be had at very reasonable prices: some Lewis pears 
have been received, and they sold very readily at our quotations; this 
IB a variety which will repay well for their cultivation: a few of the 
most beautiful St. Germaius we have ever seen have been received from 
the garden of Mr. Benj. Hanners of this city; they were never pro- 
duced in greater perfection upon the original tree : some dozens of a 
variety called the winter St. Michael have also come to hand, from a 
cultivator in the vicinity; they are of handsome appearance. Quinces 
are very scarce. Berberries are nearly gone. Tnere has been an ar- 
rival of Malaga grapes since our last, and the market has been well 
supplied, but the near approach of Thanksgiving has now much re- 
duced the stock. The only walnuts that have come to hand have been 
received from Pennsylvania. — Ytmrs, M. T., Boston, Nov. ^^d, 18S7. 



Art. V. Obituary Notice. 



Died, in the city of Boston, on the evening of Saturday the 10th of 
November, Thomas Green Fessenden, Ksq,., editor of the New 
England Farmer, aged 66 years. His death was sudden; he at- 
tended a political meeting, held in Faneuil Hall, on the evening pre- 
vious, (Friday,) but was seized with apoplexy immediately upon his 
return to his residence, and died on Saturday evening. We have lonff 
known Mr. Fessenden, and we deeply regret his loss, as a friend, as weU 
as a co-laborer in the cause of agriculture and horticulture. Mr. Fes- 
senden was a most amiable man, of a benevolent disposition, and was 
universally esteemed by all who had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with him. From the first establishment or the Neto England Fanner 
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up to the present time, (fifteen years,) he has been the editor, and the 
respectable standing which that paper has attained has been mainly 
owing to his exertions. He has aho, at the same time, compiled seve- 
ral works on atrriciilture and horticulture, the principal of which are 
the Complete Farmer and the Ne%o American Gardener, both of which 
have passed through several editions. Mr. Fessenden's literary attain- 
ments were of no common order: as the author of Terrible Traeiora^ 
Hon and other poems, (first published in London, in 180S,) he has 
gained considerable reputation. This work, at the request of many oF 
Uke author's friends, was republished but a year or two since, in Boston^ 
with several additions, and nad passed through a second edition just be- 
fore his death. It is not within our province to speak of the work; but we 
may say, as one who has spent many a pleasant moment over this most 
humorous production, that for satire — true ironic satire — it is surpassed 
but by few compositions of the day. Some of his miscellaneous pieces, 
written for horticultural festivals and similar occasions, breathe the true 
spirit of poetry. His "course of culture" is familiar to every horticnU 
turist. 

We should be happy to give a more particular account of Mr. Fefl- 
genden's life, but we are unable to do so at this time. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR DECEMBER. 



Very little is doing this month, in the garden, particularly where there 
is not a green-house or forcing-grounds attached. If the weather contin- 
ues as it is now, (Nov. 22,) much can be done in the open air: but if 
cold weather should set in, with snow, nothing can be efiected to any 
advantage. Now is the time to prepare for hot-beds, if early vegeta- 
bles are wanted : let the frames and sashes be put in order and well 
painted; collect some proper compost together, and lay it in a heap, 
and cover it with leaves or straw, to prevent it from bein^ frozen deep. 
Celery should be got in if not already done. Pruning vines and pro- 
tecting fruit trees, raspberries, &cc., can now be finished. 

In the flower department there is still less to do: bulbs ma}r vet be 
planted and perennials transplanted; some seeds may be sown, if open 
weather, as neretofore directed. A frame should also be put up, to pro- 
tect some of the more tender plants which should be found in every 
good garden. Protect any rather tender plants in the border. 

The green-house will require attention this month; give but little 
water and as much air as possible; keep the house clean and as diy m 
possible. Repot all plants that particularly require it, and propagate 
such as can be so done, where plants are wanted, at this season. Ox- 
alises, and other bulbs coming into bloom, require considerable air and 
water. 

In the hot-house repot all plants that require it, and particulally such 
amaryllises as now show signs of returning vegetation, aAer their sea- 
son of rest. Fumigate often, to destroy hce, and keep everv part of 
the house as clean as possible. Tie up and keep in elegant order every 
plant. 



LIST OF PLANTS. 



Jfbien Ficea 195 

^cAda ann&ta 115. 174 

consplcua 174 

dec6rreiM 394 

loDgiAIia S8. 106. 115 
174 
lopb&ntha 72. 174. 394 
spectiibile 79 

niov^oleof S7 

yerticillitaSS. 194. 198. 174 
YesUta 174 

JithWUa jrillefdllom 453 

Acrocdinia aculeiU 453 

Adm'a &lba 412 

Tikhn 413 

Adana6nia dffftf Ata 463 

jtd'&ntam pedfttum 413 

trapezif6rine 454 
Ad6nU ▼ern^it 185 

jaff aculu9t many flp. 403 

AgajAQthufl umbell^ttta 356 
varlefita— a vartoty of 
A. umbelUtua 454 

AgikYe amflricina 434 

americiQa tot. TarleitA- 
ta 394.454 

Afn6itua sfoiiAtai— proba- 
bly an enor, aa we find 
no luch genui in Hort. 
Brit, 433 

Albacaaltiastmam 454 

Al^trii frdgrana 403 

AllamiDda cathirtlea 104 
wS'lHuni, ip* 933 

e^pa 349 

prolireram 349 

jfioe 403 

5 ip., 454 

margariticM 403 

TariegAta 403 

AlOBsda tucbifftlia 138 

iotegrifdlia 128 

Aloyaia citrlod6ra 395 

Alpiuia u^taiia 394 

Alstrcem^rta aurantlaea 957 
454 
F16i Martini 957 

PdtgHna 967. 347. 355 
palttaclna 957. 315. 450 
palch£lla 957 

AjDaryilU 403. 439 

AmaryllU. 5 sp. 73 

BtlUdinna 73.347.450 
croeAts 73 

formosisfiima 104 

Johnsdai 73. 206 

mizima 431 

ptittackna 1U6 

tricolor 73 

vittAta 73. 104 

AnagAIlM anr^naia 450 

Andr6meda 79. 403 

calyculAta 36 

floriMiQda, a- eyn. of 
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Lear6Uio< florfb&nda 344 

Anomatbdca 366 

.Ondnot 4 sp., 453 

Antholyza ' 366 

sthi6pica 367 

monUina 367 

preilta 367 

i^ntirrfaloum eaiyophylokdei 

374 

4 f1aiid»16Bum 180 

LinAria 454 

Or6nUuin 180 

■pecidiom 423 

Ap6cynuin androsAcetim— a 

Byn of LlnAria ZiDlfdUa 449 

453 

Apt6simnin depr^saum 180 

ArAIia hispida 413 

AnuuAria 428 

braaili^niii 401 

ezc^laa 401. 438 

imbricAta 76. 453 

jf rbutus dffndrfcchne 906 

ITVa drvi 419 

Ardiala acnmindta 97 

colorAta 394 

crenulAta 185. 393 

littordJis 453 

odontophylla 178 

panlciilAta 409 

■ulanAcea 454 

Arita borb6nlca ^103 

mont&na 453 

oleAeea 453 

rAbra 401 

ArenAria peploldei 443 

Arutbasa bulbd^a 443 

ophioglosfloldev— a iTn. 

of Pof dnla ophiogloa- 

soidea 450 

jfnraeiicAa escul^nta 189 

AxV&mUia 993 

denfAta 454 

.^rum, 9 pp. 454 

cordifdliam 454 

escul^ntum 454 

.tfr6ndo arenAria 443 

dfliddpia« Mlicildlia 394 

purpur&acena 450 

tuberdu 356. 443 

Aapdsia TarlegAta 998. 939 

wispl^nium melanoeaUon 413 

elAtam 454 

wfster 403 

Astr&ntia mi&ox 317. 391 

Aitrape'a nioUia 907. 453 

pub^scena 493 

vl8r68a 453 

Waliicbtt 104. 119. 207 

976. 393. 409. 45:2 

whita var. 409 

Azilea 79. 403. 432 

calendul&cea 101 

iBdica 439 

59 



AxUea Indlca rax. GlUlng- 
79.904 



79 



b&mt 
ign«< 

phoanicea 79. 105. 176 
phoBokcea Elegant 

79.904 
SiDithu 79 

coccinea 79. 431 
439 
lateritia— probably a va- 
riety of indfca 439 
ledifdlta 103. 163 
nuditldra 101. 411 
p6ntica 371 
punicea— probably ayn- 
onymoofl with plice- 
nicea 103 
mbicdnda— probably a 

var. of iDdica 439 

Rawsdni 170 

viflcdsa 101. 450 

BaUana 866 

plicAta 307 

■triAta 367 

undolAU 106 

4 8p. 367 
BambUmL 43 
Binksta 401 

5 ap. 453 
CunnlDgbimt 454 
mierophylla 454 
eiMifdlia 431 
marc^iicena 431 
marginita 431 

Boauf6rt<a decuatita 394.4^3 

Beaain6ntta graadU16ia 904 

453 

BegAnta 9 sp. 454 

odorAla 371 

l^latinifdlla 370 

Bentb&mui fragUera 904 

B^berit d6lcl8 454 

BifreRirta aorantlaca 996 

Bixa OreUdHa 454 

Blte'rui ericddea 455 

Bl^tta Ayacintbtaa 73. 104. 165 

TankervUU 104 

Bolbophyllum barblgannn 931 

939.374 

cocoknum 346 

recdrvum 346 

saltaldrium 374 

tetragdnuin 346 

fionapArtea gricUis 403 

juncea 906.908.453 

Bor^nca alAta 194 

dentAta 454 

serrulAta 976 

Braaav6Ia cordAta 999 

frAsaica 357 

Br«xia,9 8p. 453 

niadagnaeari^naia 104 

BroDi^lia Karratat 409 

BrogutAncta, 104 
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fihknm TerticillAta 106 

Btunnf^lwia americtoa 454 

grand ifldra 207 

BurliDgt<>nM cindlda 930. Sa2 



fr&grana 


S3I 


ri];ida 


S31 


niWscen* 


931 


▼en&sta 


SSI 


O&cAlia coccinea 


4.>0 


C4ctu«, dp. 


13« 


6ip. 


434 


n6bilis 


905 


Per^kta— a ayn. 


ofPe- 


reskta acule4ta 


219 


peruvi&nua 


434 




of C^reufl ■pecioskasi- 


mas 


402.449 


triangal&ria— a ayn. of 


C^reai tilaoguUrii S7S 


GiUiwm 


305 


Mcolor 


904.907 


eical^ntnm 


434 


Calimpelif fcAbn 


816 


GUamiu niger 


409 


Cal4Dtb6, sp. 


403 


Calceolaria oorymbdn 449 


p4Hida 


1SB.181 


Cilia ethi6pica 


115 


Calli6p8li bicolor 


433 


▼ar. itro-Miigninea 




349. 355 


tinctdria Tar itro-san. 


guinea, a ayiu of Mco- 
lor var. 317 


CalllttAchyt.ovAta 454 
Calli8t«monlaaceol4tUBi 185 


■pecidsnm 


185 


Camellia 


401 


jap6nica 


388 


900 Tar. enume- 


rated 68.69.70.71 


J.adDiir4Uli« 


415.489 


.ilbafldrepl^no 


450 


, . altbeefldra 69. 106. 133 


, . irdens lup^rba 


134 


. aueu^etdMB, 


133.904 


.augdRta 


181 


. bort49>nla 


197 




195.904 




415.439 


j.Cb4ndleri 67.68.195 




370 


J. Clintdnia 


197.134 


. Cllvediia 


69 


.coccinea 


904 




499 


J. Colvilli 


71 


.comp&cta 108.135.904 
, . concblflAra 135 




69.71 
135 




J. odva 69 



. coDcinna 
I. eonspicna 
1. cor4llina 
1. coriiBcanp 
J. craMin4nria 
J. del^ta 

J. DoncUadri 



71.136 

906 

904.499 

197 

136 

69 

107 

69.414 

415. 431 



Don^ttii 
ecUpaia 69. 370 

^legana 135 

. ^legaoi londoni^nsla 

415.431 
J. ElphlnetAni 106 

J. exc^Ua 906 

J. eximia 165. 499 



Cam^lliaJ. raaeicQlAria 69.904 
j. Fairlda 904 

J. flurida 133 

j. Fldyi 68. 99. 115. 127 
133.165 
J. fulgeni 904 

j. liisca 127 

J.gikllica&lba 127 

J. i!Jg4ntea 106 

J. glorldsa 98 

J. gluria belgic8r--a syn. 

of gloridra 98 

J. gloria mtindi 904 

J . Gotis86nia 904 

J. HarriBdnt 125 

J. Ho<4ckt 197 

J. invincible— « ayn. of 

punctita 370 

j. Tmbric4ta 69. 115. 906 
3. imbric&ta 41ba 195 

J. Kdrtzi 130 

J. Landr^bt 919 

j. Undleyt 107. 135 

J. margai^tba 197 

J.myrtifdlia 115.196.904 
J. ne plus ultra 904 

J. oxonl^naia 67. 68. 69 
135 
1. Palmyra &lba 
j. ParthoniaM 

Parka's rose stripe 

). pennsylvinia 
. pbilad^lpbia 
. pulcherrima 
J. punctata 
J.Rawesiana 
J. revlsa 
1. J768a mAndi 
J. JUaa aindnsia 



904 

431 

136 

904 

903 

67 

69.196 

115 

439 

904.370 

69.106 

135 

j. r6iea— a distinct vari- 
ety firom the old rAsea 
or Middlemist 195 

i. R6flm 69. 904 

j. sanguinea 127 

J. Slebdldt 414 

j. speci6sa 67. 68. 114 
133.904 
Jl Bpecl6saof tbe French 

cataloKues 100 

J. spl^ndens 134 

1. Stevdntt 197 

j. striata 415. 431 

1. Swedti 67 

]. Sweetiana 68 

J. Trav^rai mutibilis ple- 



niflsima 
J. tricolor 

J. Triphoaa 
J. tridmpbaDs 
J. Vanddsta 
i. W4rdi 
J. WelmAria 
J. Welbtoki 
J. Wllt6ni 
^.WrAyt 
J. Wo6d8M 
mallfl^ra 
reticuIAta 



CamerArialatifAlia 
Camp4nn1a Lon^jj 

pcrfoli4ta 

persicsfdlia 
ilbapldna 

TracbdUuin pidno 
Ginna, np. 

gla6ca 

tridifdlia 
Caiitea coronopif<&Iia— 



134 

169. 414. 415 

439 

69.135.139 

415. 439 

904 

127.134 

67.68 

133 

904 

910 

69.139 

68. 71. 163 

97.387.499 

431.432 

453 



316 
450 
315 
315 
316 
355 
434 
484 
isyn. 



of GillA coiooopiAlia 115 

OsrisM spinArum 453 

Carolines princepa 453 

Oirydta ikrena 4DL 453 

C&S8ia,sp. 165 

Catdlpa 403 

Catasdtum cristAtnm 260 

tridentiium 960 

Cate^bc'a spin<tea 453 

C4UIeya bicolor 930 

ForbMt S76 

intemiMla— a sjii. of 

intermedium var. p4l- 

lidnm St30 

laMAta SSO. 375 

Loddigdan 980, 

OBan<^tbns aziireoa 206 

Cedilla odorita 453 

Cen6myce cocdfera 451 

Oantaui^a moscbAta 450 

var. Alba 450 

nigra 450 

Buavtolens 4S0 

Ceratonla siliqua 451 

C%ra8us boreAlla 419 

C^rbera Thev^tia 453. 454 

Cdrens fla«llil5niila 33B 

crandlflAnis 334. 434 

Jenkens6nt 307. 337 

a^nilis 402 

specldsDs— a syn . of £pi- 

pbvUum specidsnm 337 

afiecfoasissimus S27.!M)8 

977. 307. 331. 885. 337 

S55 

■plendidns— « ayn. of 

Epipbyllttffl apleiidl- 

dum 454 

trtangulAila 973. 80 

351.454 

Vanddaw— a sya. of Epl- 

pbyllam VandMi 185 

G6ttrum Ptirmd 454 

Cbamie'ropa ddxUla 908 

bamilia 907. 899. 401 

bystrlx 454 

palmAfa— a ayn cf C 

Paimitto 

Chel^ne clAbra 450 

CbenopAdinm Qwnaa 188 

ChiniAphila umbellAta 419 

Chirdnia grandifldia 455 

Choilzema ovAta 417 

rb^mbea 165 

CbrysdlvcaliAmicm 953 

compActa 951 

cr6cea 259.953.316 

317. 4S9. 451 

CbryfiAnthemiim S299 

Chysis a6raa 231. 938 

ChymorArput pentapliyUiis999 

Cicbdrium /ntybus 450 

Cimlcifliga foe'tida SH 

CinerAria amelloldot 165 

maiitlma 115 

3 sp. 115 

Cirrbai'a tristit 99B. 939 

atnis decuroAna 97. 80S 

variegAta 454 

ClArkia 341 

pulch^lla 143. 144 

Cn^matls bicolor-« ^7n«of 

ccnklea 997. 414 

CKrAIea 996. 414 

grandifldm 996 

erteta 316 

flAmmula 056. 394 

fl6rida 990 

flOre plAno 185 

montAna 439 

8ie^^ 907. 414 
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n^mitiiTlrgialca 450 

CIe<>me ■pind» 315. SSTi 

Clerod^ndron 4U3 

«pecio-i*siinoin 1^1 

Cl^thra alnifdlia 356. 4.50 

ClJ&ntliiia piukceus 72. '^4 

3tftl 

Cllnt6nia Elegant 177 

pulch^lla 177. 419 

Cliyea D6bilM 205. 429 

Cobafa scindens 316. 355 

Cobdrghta striatifdlla 3.55 

Gocc6loba,5ap. 408 

avifera 453 

CdeoB nucifera 409. 4.')3 

CpJJia ariblca 355. 402 

454 

bengaUnsii 454 

Collinsia atropbylla 302. 3 1 6 

Ucolor 181. 4:29 

Cbrabrdtttm pnipilkrettin I04 

348.453 

Con^lldria ombelidta 4 1 -2 

Gblv6lvula8 434 

mlaor 303. 422 

Ml A^a 

pnndurAtoi 434 

panlcalatiu 434 

Cd6kui ponctAta 454 

Corallorrhlza odontorUza 412 
C6rchoru0 Jap6nlciu 171 

C&rQia rdsea 442 

Core6pBia 450 

rAtea. 442 

tiDctdrla— a syn. of Cal- 
116psia Ucolor 433. 450 
C6niii8 eanad^uslji 4] 1 

Como'c ipecldsa 124. 186 

Sia.455 
O&iypha ipecfdaa 453 

Cosin^Iia rabra 429 

Cotonei«t«r 300 

amnia 45 1 

microphylla 454 

Crasp^dladladca 177 

OralB'piat 3 ap. 172 

Ardnia 172 

coccinea 299 

fl4va 919. 220 

var. lobita S19. 220 
glanduldsa Jtit, t>99 

flanduld^ia of fVlUd. De 
Cand. and Loudon 172 
299 
▼ar. roacrac4ntha. 
The two Ian are ayno- 
ny ma of coccinea L. 172. 399 
ChiUe^Xno glaura, a syn. of 
Scranavs^Msa glauc^a- 
cena 298 

beterophylla 172 

macrac4nttia 172. 299 
microc&rpa S99 

maroccAna 172 

mezicAna 179 

odoraUsaima 171. 179 

Ollveriana Boac, a ayn. 
of Oxyac&ntlia var. 
Oliveridaa S90 

orientAlia BUh,^ a ayn. 

of odoratia^ima 171. 179 
ozyacinCha Loudon a 
ayn. of the foUowlnfr: 
172.220 
Oxyac4ntlia var. Ollver- 

idna 220 

platyphylla 171 

|»yrifd!ia 171. 299 

aancuinea 299 

apatbul&ta 172. 299 

tanaceUfdlis 171 



tnrbin&ta Purth a ayn. 
of C. tlAva var. lobata 
219. 220 
viridia • 172 

virginica. Thiaandtbe 
viridis are ayn. of 
spathul&ta 172. 299 

Cr^pis barhdLta 450 

rabra 450 

(Mniun am4bi1e 73. 104. 207 
402. 452. 454 
firousaondti 402 

acAbrum 402 

CrAcua vernus 112 

Crdton di^^color 402 

flabellirurma 394 

pkctua 402 

aaltgna? 393 

Cundnux cap^nala 453 

Cupr66au8 diaticba 809 

Cu4cuta amerirdua 450 

Cycaa circinAlia 309. 402 

453.454 
revoWta 77. 308. 393 

395. 402L 454 
pyclamen p^raicum 105. 974 
Cymbidium enaifdliuin 421 
var. estri4lum 421 

var. atriAtum — a ayn. of 
enaifdlium var. eatria- 
turn 421 

ziphiifdlium 421 

Cyprip^'dium inaigne 458, 454 
Cy tiaiiB a>61icua 173 

iAbamura 173. 342 

cocciDeam 342 

purpilreua 342 

Dnlibirda r^pena 412 

I>4phne, 5 ap. 454 

oAdm 115 

Datura arbdrea 355 

Davi^ata ulclQa SCO 

Delpiiiiiium 349 

var. BuUwH 950 

AjAcia 422 

alpinnm 9.S0 

Barl6\vu 250 

elAtum— thla and the 
last ayn. of interme- 
dium 340 
eUtum JtU, a ayn. of 

montAmim 250. 251 
^legana pl^uo 315 

grandiUdruin 251. 317 
biraiituin— a ayn of uion- 

t&num 218 

intenuddiam 340. 3C9 

var. {1411 id um 3C9 

montAnum 218. 251. 340 

palmailfidum— a ayn. of 

intermedium 340 

phffiniceum 250 

Dendr6bium pulch^llum 976 

punctAtum, a syn. of Dl- 

pddium punctAtiim 421 

Dichorizinda thyraifdlia 183 

Dlekaduia piloluacula 413 

/7ict4mna8 fraxinclla 977 

Digitalis glutindaa— a ayn. of 

Rehm4nnia chineoaia 344 

purpurea 449 

var. diba 449 

Dilieni/i apecidsa 402. 453 

Dillwynia cinei&sccna 454 

glvcinif^lia 341 

Dinnu'^a muacipttla 204. 210 

Diuama 106 

12 ap. 403 

capitAta 134. 165. 185 

ciliAta 106. 19^1. 393 

ericifdlia 4:>5 



])i6ama fVAgrana 4'>4 

Dip6diiim puuctdtnm 491 

2>udecAtheon integrif6Ilam 

180 

7>6Iichoe pruriena 43 

Dory4nthi a exr^laa 454 

Dougldsta ni\ Alia 179 

Dracc'na, 5 ap. 40 a 

7 ap. 453 

9 ap. 454 

bore Alia— a ayn. of Con- 

vallAriaunibellAta 419 

Dracocdpliulum 357. 449 

virfi^nicum 415. 450 

Druacra filir6rmifl 449 

longifdlia 442 

rotundifdlia 449 

DryAndra, 11 ap., 403 

cuneAta 431 

longifdlia 171. 431 

plumdaa 431 

EcbiuucActna 331.339 

EyrltSiii 165.331.339.339 

Ott6/'W 334 

ozycdnna 334 

EdwArdaia macrophylla 455 

iriAte dylv^Ktria 409 

flichryaum bracteAtum 934 

£'mpeirum nigrum 36. 443 

EnkiAntbua quinquefldrua 28 

E'pacrla grauditlOra 103. 106 

373. 439 

heteron^ma 454 

impr^aaa 73.373.431.454 

palud6aa 103 

variAbilia 373 

Epid^ndrum c'mulam 297 

Lifiduro 296 

cuchlfAtum 276 

enaii'dlium— a syn. of 

Cymbidium enalfdli- 

am var. eatriAtum 421 

frAgrana 927 

noctCirnum 345 

var. laiifdliam 345 

BkiunArt 2£6. 939 

Epigas'a rApena 312. 441 

£pimedium, 3 ap. 403 

marrAntl.um 228 

Epipljyllum AckemrAm 185 

331. 338. 40i 

JenkinFdni 331 

apccidaum 331. 338 

apleni Idum 333 

truiicAtum 972. 331. 338 

3.M 

VandiPrt 331 

Erica, 10 i»p. 454 

nrbdrua 72. 106 

Ardeiia 177 

bAc^ana 105.177 

cAlTra? 177 

carinAta 276 

mamm^sa 316 

niargaritAcea 454 

meditertAuea 105. 454 

pub^acena minor 105 

177.393 

rubella— « «yn. of nlibida 

105 

rUblda 79. 105 

tubif:6ra 177. 393 

veutric^sa 177 

aup^rba 177. 315 

veatita cocdnaa 177 

vulgAvia 454 

Eriob6trya 300 

cordAta 300 

obtu8ir<Mla 300 

Erl6conia frAgrana 454 

Eri^phorujn vagijiitmn 4X1 
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EnoatAmon texifdUnm 429 
Erythrioa Chsu gdlli 174 

900.357. 394. 4r}5 
plcta 3il3 

Escalldnia illlntta 170 

montevid^nsiii 170 

Eicbich6ltzta 851. 4S3 

JNow altered to Chrys^Ur. 
calif&raica 2.Vi. 450 

cr6cea 183. 185 

Both specie! miut now be 
referred to Cbiys^b. 
Eucalyptus 401 

Sucbaridium concinnum 341 
Engdnta austral is 394. 454 
Jdmbos, a syn. of JamJbd- 
M vulgaris 454 

Eu16phia macrost&chya 374 
£a6nymus jap6uicus fol. 

varieg. 454 

£upat6r>Hm odorAtum 393 

Kerfuli4tam 450 

_ 6rb»ii 343. 403 

corolldtta 357 

fblgens S21 

Jacquiu^/ldra IJO 

1atil6lla 402 

Poins^ttii, a vyn. of 
Poins^ttia pulcbdrrima 
Gra. 116. 349 

spl^ndens 221. 455 

Eatixia myrtifdlia 106. 175 
pAngens 175 

Ezoat^mma longifUra 185 
l^cus, 3 sp. 403 

costiita 454 

elislica 97. 402. 454 

macropbylla 31 

nitida 454 

JV&^inus 403 

F^cbsia sp. var. c randifl6ra 

205 
eoccinea 377 

glot^sa S97. 394 

^legana 297 

grieilis 298. 377 

macrost^mina S97 

ten^lla 296 

Youngt grand ifl6ra 298 
FttrcroB*a gig&ntea 454 

P6nkia41ba 392.394 

Galinthus nivalis 112. 441 
Gaill&rdki arlstdta 307 

316.422 
blcdor 422 1 

Mrta 429 

Gardenia p4nnea 301 

GardoqaU Hook^ri 182 

205. 256. 314. 454 
G&rr>'a ellipttca 454 

Gaultbdria hi8i idula 412 

OenWta monosf^ima 173 

Oentidim saponAiia 452 

ara^Ms 2^ 

Oeranliim C6mpton 449 

stidtum 449 

Tbe two Inst syn. of Pe- 
largonium. 
Gerdrdia fldva 356. 450 

glutin6Ba,aFyn.ot Reh- 
miinnta glutin^a 34 1 
G^snero, 2 sp. 451 

Aiuci4lid 294. 255 

latr ritia 2.'>5 

F^lowi 224 

Gilia capi'dta 115 

ppl^ndens 178 

teniiifdra 178 

tricch.r 178 

Ginkzo bi!db% 454 

Gladiolus 366 



Cnadlolu« var. pudMndus 5?6l 

cardindlis 450 

floilbundiis 450 

natal^nsis 349. 379 

435. 449. 450. 451 

pudib6ndu8, a syn. of 

tbe var. pudibiiudiis 315 

Glaridnm granditidra 455 

Glediiscbia 416 

Gloxinia diba 285 

Bpecidaa 393 

Glycine ./9'piofl 356. 450 

monokca 450 

Gnapbalium 41 

margnritdceum 450 

God^tiavind^a 170 

Gon|[6ra atropurpiirea 276 

Goody^ra discolor 73 

repeua 412 

Gratlola a^rea 443 

Uabendria blepbarigl6tti3 443 

finibriAta 412. 443 

berbkola 412 

Habrdntbuii Anderr6nt S45 

gracilifdlius var. Bootb- 

itknua 345 

roliiislus 345 

Haemintlius pub^ceos 455 

Hdkea. 10 >p. 403 

Hedycblum GardneridawR 856 

rodximum 434 

Heliantbemum canad^nse 442 

ramulifidrum 4^ 

HelirOnia speci6sa 431 

//elioirdplum peruvidnum 377 

Hespcruoieles 300 

Hesptr&ntha 366. 3G8 

if£>speri8 matroR&llB fl. pi. 

4Iba 277 

ITibb^rtia vnmbills 206 

HiLisciis 2iliir*drufl S07 

A6sa sindnsis 185. 355 

Bpl^ndens * 170 

Hlpp6pbae arg^ntea — a syn. 

of Sbepb^rdia argt^ntea 

389 

rbamnoldes 389 

Hop&ckta stolonifcra 417 

H6vea C^lsi 174 

panc6sa 454 

Hdya carndsa 316 

Uudsdnia rrlcoldea 442 

toment6<a 442 

Bdmea ^legana 393 

Hara crepitans 454 

//Vaiinthii^ con^d»U9 449 

Hydringea bort^nsis 63 

Hyp6xis er^ta 450 

Ihirii 422 

riex opAca 36 

w9quif61iura var. 41bo 

margirAtum 394 

varie{;d!a, probably a 
syn. of/, jjqiilfdilum 
var. ilbo margindtum 
454 
IIUclu m an is^&tum 454 

fiariddnum 90f> 

In6p$ifi t^nera 2^ 

Ipomn^'a 434 

Horsftlli* 204. 4.54 

Qiiaip6ri;t 1 10. 434 

pnnicuhUa 348 

/ria— should be /'xia 3(U) 

rris 349 

a'Ata 184 

Ghint-nsfi 115 

mlcroptera, a syn. of 

a!dta 184 

pillida 277 

scorpioidM 184 



rrifl tnnscagina I8i 

Botb syn. of aldta. 

verrtcolor 450 

I'xJa, 366 

capifdta 185 

crticAta, a syn, of Tri- 

I6nia crocdta 368 

maculdta 185 

viriditldra 185 

Iz6ra,8p. 393.409 

Bandhkca 904 

cictkoMi 455 

crocdta 907 

Jtuarunda Hlicifdlia 453 

JamboM Jacquinia 453 

vulgiiis 31. 165 

Jasmlnum odoraiiarimum 497 

J&tropha, 3 sp. 453 

JusUcM pirta 454 

Kcnipf(^na, sp. 393 

K&luiia 403 

angnstifiMIs 450 

latiidlia 36. 315 

Kenn^dya eoccinea ^9 

dUhdta 499 

K«rriajap6nlca 171 

Lacbenaita p4iUd« var. tm- 

nilea 904 

r^ndula 103 

qu4dricolor 115 

versicolor 185 

Lffi'lla &nc«p8 SOS. 431 

var. BarkeruhM fiS9 

Lantdna cbin^nsis 409 

rubra 409 

SelldWtt 39. 133. 904 

La Peyn iiMia dncepe 1B4 

Lasth^Dla calil5rnica 315 

Lutania borb6nlca 453. 4S3 

Lathynis odorAtus 450 

£auru8 Camphdra 458. 451 

cinnamAmum 454 

Lawfdntain^rniis 4S3 

Lecbenaultia Baxtert 73 

formdsa— identical, we 

think, wilb Baxt^n' 

G. Don 73. 905. 4S4 

Lrr6ntta 256 

Ae*dum latif6lium 419 

Leptoslpbon ondroFicena 

178. 301. 315 

densifdrus 178 

301. 316. 499 

L4*ptoflrdrinum casriileum 905 

Leucad^ndron 41 

arg^ntrum 393. 455 

Ijcucdtlior floribunda 344 

Levi!;tdnianiaurit4nfa 453 

Liatris squari Asa 398 

Li^{i«trum vulgAr© 450 

I ilium canadense 416 

cidceum 439 

philad^lpbtcam 416 

superbum 416 

Li^l^('^^ll^1en^&tu^1, a syn. 

of Cy ml id lu m ensifAU* 

um var. e>tTlilam ^1 

Tankerxl'Itf, a fyi». of 

miUa Tanhervi l<p 431 

Limdnia pentaphylla 206. 4.<vi 

triforita 453 

Linna^'aboreilla 419 

Liriodendron 403 

tulipfera 316 

Lltts'a gemirilfdra 409 

LoAsa 41 

cardir^lis 450 

iiktida 76 

Lol^l ia Dortminna 449 

I fu'gens 349 
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Lob^MpinUA 



r* 



450 

372 
403 



LoDlcera 

chin^nau 394 

LophoeptoBttJB aruUicen* 

316 
393 
953 
963 
173 
173 
417 
17S. 953. 3J5 



Bl^rna nUi^ 
Jt6nB multicadlis 



IMna jacote^u 
Laplnu*, ip. 
HiUfluduM 
lailfdliua 
Uttoiilia 
perinuii 
pelypliyllui 



yar. 4lbA 953 

riToUria 173.417 

yenlcolor 417 

l^thniM Bungedna 933 

Floacdculi pUno 977 

£y af mAebia quadrittUa 316.449 

Ziytliruui aallciria 316 

MaeUUra aunnUaca 3& 81. 912 
348 

JMiita ^legana 357. 394 

apl^niena, m ayn. of ^le- 
euia 316 

MaeUnia 491 

pared6ilea 409 

lUgii61ui 403 

coospicum 166. 306 

ftuc4U 394. 454 

gla6ca 975. 315. 323 

llal4iia flliifdlia 443 

JMklope trkflda vai. irandi 
fldra 30.450 

JMilva, ap. 316 

moacbAta 

Man^Uia cor41Alia 
glabra 

liarcb4ntia 



polyin6rpba 
Minca hamilia 



JHueuna prMena 
WukMia 

atipulicea 
Miisa 

rrioAcea 

aapientum 
My&nthiis 

criatdtUR 

deltoidea 
Mfoi6in arv^naia 
JfyrtuM &mi 

tomeo^^sa 
Nectaro«c6/diuni viculuni 
AV^r^atbea dUUIIatdria 



983 

74.76 
81.936 
43 



417 
419 
419 
402 
454 
454 
960 



350 
453 
406.453 
393 
952 
904 



a^mlap^rta 
BfatMola Annua 

inc4Qa 

Alaurindya Bardayihia 75. 455 

Megachnouia mixiflittni 304 

Molaleikca 40J. 403 

MelampyniBft 454 

Mel40toma, 3 ap. S94 

atroroilia 104. 185 

Meliinthua mijoc 454 

Meloc4ctua 939 

JMatba 41 

llanKi«aia.3ap. 454 

41ba 455 

glohal4rl8 315 

ja|j6nlca, a syn. af Eri- 

ob6trya japbalca 454 

Ifaaambryinikeoiuai 403.449 

JtffopUus Michauzii. a ayn. 

of CYftla'gua niva var. 

lohAta 9)9 

Metroaidiroa 401.403 

Mmperil6rMia 106 

vdra 976 

Miltdnia apwctibilki 421 

Mlmd^a 402 

farneaMaa 454 

^mulua var. MaiahalPa 

new rad 181 

eardloAlia 113. 181 

9 5. 302. 373. 451 

gralidifdra 316 

likteii« var. yarlegitua 373 

noaehitua 4r)9 

SniUhtt 181 

M oluccella InVIa 4fi2 

Monacb&nthua 9ho 

Kktt^ a 431 

viridia 960 

Mormodaa 960 



9SS, 452 

Nem6phila atom&rla 995.429 
Insignia 189. 183. SB5. 303 

Nerine 348 

a^ea 348 

curiiaca 348 

Jf^num apl^dena 317. 450 

Nieremb^rpa line&riaf a ayn 
of Peti^nta interm^la 
925 

NoUna atriplicifdlia 302 

proatrita 302 

NnttiUia cordAta 919 

pnp&ver 454 

JVVmpbie'a cvnUea S48 

(EiiotbAra FrazAri 316 

glauca 316 

UndleyAiM 423. 450 

marrorirpa 317 

O^laa europAa 454 

frAgrana 165. 454 

Omptaal6dea 

Ohienddrfiia procAmbena, a 

Sirn. of Apfc6aimum 
epr^faum 180 

Onckdium blfAIfttm 491 

citrinum 304 

crkapum 998. 939 

fleiu6aum 73. 958. 976 
HarriaontAmna 928 

tridifAlium 998 

Lanceaaam 927. 932 

lunAtum 928 

Paiilio 431 

OpAntia 403 

arch is flmbriAta 450 

OrnithAgaluis cniAlenia, a 
ayn. of Scilla Cupanf- 
dna 932 

SrrAnica 421 

lifAlhim 420 

mAximum, a ayn. of lat- 
IfAlium 490 

Osmunda ciunamAmea 413 
O'zalia, ap. 41 

Powiei 4.34 

crenAta 188 

f6aca 73 

PcAnta, 43 ap. and var. 984 to 
989 
albifldra var. frAi^rnna 

910. 315. 449 

HAmet 3lf>. 419 

Ret!v£aii 343. 449 

Ric hirdf Ani 315 

Whil^ji 315. 449 

JfoAtM papa verArei 104 

107. 3W) 

var. TAnknitf 74. 101 

107. lI.'\2J^1.3eO 

KawA«i 76. 107 

rA^ea 107 



180 
160 
180 



PiKAnia avflhiUcAaa Identical 

witb the JtfoAim 431 

PaliArus acuU Atua 455 

PancrAtiiim Amaneae*^ a ayn. 

of I^m^nCi^HMMMCi 183 

calAibinum 956 

spei iAaum 97 

ParnddnMS AmArati 403 

odoratkssiniua 409. 454 

apirAlia 97. 906. 459. 453 

ilkillia 428. 453 

PapAver bracU Atum 253 

orienfAlia 953 

Parkhr Ania aealeAU 453 

Paasi^rina, ap. 393 

PasaitlAra, 3 ap. 409 

Kt>rme»iiui 104. 347. 454 

quadrangulAria 163. 355 

PelarfAnium 94 

var. BouganvUleAbiam 

193.175 

CAmpton 115 

fuercifAlium 115 

Pantat^mon brevlldlloa 955 

heteropbyllum 

Murrayaniw 

apeciA«um 

Peri^kia aculf Ata 919. 351 

PerculAria odoratiaalma 976 

Periatdria, 3 ap. 303 

Petunia intcrmAdia 995. 451 

nyctaginlHAra 186. 451 

pho^nicea 160. 383. 450 

violAcea. a ayu. of pboB- 

nkcea 459 

PhacAlia tanacatifAUa 189 

vinifAlia 189 

/>blAz, 9 ap. 403 

cArnna 316 

DrummAndt 301. 354 

356. 301. 394. 499. 433 

paniculAta 433 

PboB^tz liactylifen 165. 401 

453.454 

paludAaa 403 

reclinAta 453 

PhUod^ndron cnaainArvmn 

304 
PbArmium tAnax 
Ptaotknla, 8 ap. 

IntegrifAlia 996 

aerrulAta 394 

PbycAlla brevitaba 996 

ixnea 996 

PhyllAnlhna grandiflAraa 409 
Picr&dittm tingitAnam 450 
PimelAa decaapAU 905 

Piper pigrum 355. 454 

PlatAcia lentivciia 

T^relinthaa 
Plsum nrniitima 
Pitcfikrnta nculeAta 
PiilAfiponim vlridirAmm 455 
PlatannnthAra orbiculAla 419 
Plntlatlgma UneAre 997 

Plect-Anthua fiucticAana 455 
PleurothAllia waroc«|<hala 374 
Pin mb Ago rAsaa 104 

PorAnia 450 

PoincNiaa palchAnima 97 
IIP. 453 
Poiaa^ttM pulcherrlma 73. 110 
116.123.991.349 
PnlenfAniam c«>rAIeura 977 
Polyraia rordAia 431 

HeiRtAria a lyn. of Ua- 

rAltia Hel»t^i ia 419 

paueiRAra 411 

aangulaaa 450 

atipuf Accp, a ayn. of Mn- 

»&ltM atipuliaaa 419 



936.454 
300 



455 
454 
443 
454 
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PolypAdiani sAreum 


454 




494 


Pomad6rri0, sp. 


124 


ap^tala 


455 




450 


PortuIAca arbdrca 


4M 



fotentklla fructic^sa V25 

glandul^ia var. wclaa 370 

•pl^ndenn 451 

trideaMla 411 

PdthM corddita 402 

cnusin^rvia 453 

lanceolAta 454 

' Pren4nthe« &lba 450 

PreecAtia c6loraM SS30 

Piimala auricula 420 

pnc'nitens 43. 115 

venusta 420 

Prtnoa gldLber 30 

Pnwtnnih^ra linediit 73 

Pr6tea, 8 «p. 403 

PrHH^Ua TulgArifl 450 

Ps&mma 443 

Ptidium pyrtferam 104 

PaortLlea orbicalAria 370 

Pt^ria aquiUna 413 

Palmoniria virginica 443 

Pycnantb^mam 41 

^rola, 4 sp. 412 

rotandifdlia 450 

J^ras iap6nica 403 

Qu4wia amira 454 

Qii^reus Sftber 352 

AanAnculus Clintdni 411 

profltrAtus, a lyn. of R, 

CliDt6nt 411 

Rehminnia chin^nsla 344 

glucindsa, a sya. of chi- 

n^nsU 344 

Renanthdra cocckaea 257 

Jles^da odorAta 37 

KtiApU flabellir<!>rmts 454 

Rhtn&nthat CrtMae&lli 442 

JKbodod^ndron 403. 416. 432 

var. Sey'mo6rt 371 

ilbum 371 

arbdream 98. 212; 234. 324 

330. 354. 371. 372. 401 

429.431 

▼ar. ilta-eler^nae 73.98 

100. 168. 432 

var. eiunamdraeuoi 371 

372 

var. hybridam 7S. 103 

earapanulAtum 372 

catawbi^nM 96. 372 

«aacAstcum atrovlrens 176 

chamaDcldtua 176 

Cunnlngbimi 233 

forru^kneam 432 

lateura 371 

mixlmum 31S. 330. 372 

416 

multimaealitam 372 

p6nticani ' 96.429 

p6lchniin— probably a 

■yn. of AzMoa indica 

nblchra 432 

Jlhoddra 371 

Ruuelluiimm 31. 107. 165 

168. 324. 4.11 

Bmithtt 439 

var. ^legana 431 

▼iae6flain,ldentical with 

AxAlea viacdaa 416 

JZhoddra 416 

canad^ffe, a syn. of 

JSbodod^ndroQ Jtbo- 

ddra 371 

108 



Mibet glanduldiiun 

nkveuin 
RIvina humilis 
Robknta 

peeudacAcia 
Rdchm falcAta 
, Rod&nthe ManglM 
I Roi'Ma ciliAta 
Rondel^tta odorAta 



8peci<Saa, a ayn. of odo- 
rAta 177 

Rdsa 432 

6 ap. 173 

vac Herbeiii6iiti gran- 
difldra 948 

Bieberat^im L. 77 

ftftrox Bieb, 77 

kamacbAtica Red 77 

Tbe three laat are Uen- 
tical. 
K6rtzi 3S9 

Liiwrencetdna 452 

Utea 108 

var. 108 

macrophylla 377 

rubigindea 411. 450 

rtnica 172 

Albas 350 

Rudb^kis amplexicaCUia 451 
hirta 452 

Rttellia depr^ssa, a syn. of 
Apt6siinttiii depreeaam 
180 
«a11cifdlfa 454 

Rass^lia niiicea 904. 301. 454 
i:«abbAtia cbloroldes 442 

S&ccbarum officioAmm 401 
454 
SaggittAria saggittifdlia var. 

grAcilis 449 

Salpiglo^iiis lineAria a syn. 
of PeUtma intermddia 

B35 

pkcU 315 

SAlix trlstla 419 

SAivia fulgens 490 

involucrAta 186 

spl^ndens 182. 186 

^Ambucas pub^ecens 412 

Sanguiii6rba canadensis 415 

452 

Sapkndus saponAria 454 

Sarracdnia parpdrea 922 

Saxkfraga, 25 sp. 403 

ligulAta 454 

opposftifdlia 179 

Pcabldsa atropurpdrea 450 

ScaptiysldUM tJiolacaa 929 

ScbizAnthiis difiVksui 185 

pinnAtus 185 

rettksua 316 

Schizop^talon Walkdri 274 

Scbdiui speciosa 97G 

Scklla Cupaniaiut 932 

ScdttJa dentAta 454 

^dum,25 8p. 403 

azdream 429 

Sempervkvum arbdreura 73 

Staepb^rdta 389 

arg^ntea 389. 391 

Slsyrlnchium grBininlfdlium 

SolAndra grandlfldra 103 

SolidAgo 450 

tenuifdlia 442 

S6Ilya heteropbylla 175 

SparAxis 366 

versicolor 185 

Sparm Ann ia africAna 98 

Sp&rtiiiiQ acutifdiium r 

f^pim'a 103 



411 plre*a fllfp^ndnte 316 

108 fl. plAno 977. 316 

455 Japdnica 

390 ulmAria 4S0 

389 SpfrAntbes bnetedaa 931 

454 ^lAchys 41 
177 ikyssopifdlfa 449 

455 Stackbo(tsia mondgyaa 175 
177 Sunhdpea graadilldfa 976 

BtBjtdlia 403 

grandifldra 347. 398 

refl^xa 355 

StellAris Iatif51ia, a syn. of 
Omltbdgalam latifiUl- 
um 4B8 

StenActis speddaa 
Strelltzta 409 

atigusta 403 

hdmilia 403 

^ncea 907. 409. 431 

reglna 73. 403 

8transv»>M glaiica 996 

Str^ptopus ft)seua 411 

Stylkdium adnAtum 165 

SutherlAndta frul^aceas 454 
S w iet idnt a JUaMagoni 454 
TaberacmontAnft coronAria 

454 

Taes&ida planatfatlpola 9D5 

976 

Tm^rindaa kndica 454 

TUmus 409 

elepbAntlpea 359. 403 

T^rAxacnm paKietre 3S0 

TarchonAntbuj caaphocAtaa 

454 

Tlkxaa cbindnaifl 454 

nucifera 454 

T^cMM austrAlli 454 

TerminAlla B«iuMm 454 

Catdppa 454 

7%anctruQi 349 

Tkiu B9ki% 4SI 

vkridjfl 464 

TbeopbrAste 401 

Thrinax Hegani 454 

parvUldra 409. 496 

Tbunb^rgia cocrtDaa ^451 

frAgrans ' 454 

grandifldra 454 

Tigridia pavdnia 433 

TilJAndsui 404 

3sp. 454 

amo^'na 454 

Bromeli^aJMi 454 

Tor^nta scAbra 454 

TrevirAna coccknea 347. 393 

Tricboc^intrum f6scom 959 

Trkhondma pupurAac^fts 185 

TVifdllum furAtum 173 

Trignnkdlum obtdmim 930 

Ttillium grandifldrum 411 

pictum 411 

Triteldia anifldra 933 

Triidnia 366 

crocAta 368 

xantbdspfia 966 

Tropc'olum ankieam 176 

bmchycdraa 175. 991 

niAJQS !» 

var. atrosangnliMam 9« 

pentapbyllnm 175. ^ 

peregrlnum 175. 999 

pulyphyllura m 

tricoldnim 1*5. iW 

Urinia specidsa 31. 35. 409 

UrUca 41.43 

UsnM barliAta 36 

fldrfda 36. 451 

UtrfcuIAria comdU 4« 

int^Ata <<* 
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Utrlcul&rla purpdrea 443 

raccineum macrocirpum 4£0 

ValldUi purpurea 394. 450 

FaniUa planif(^iia 406 

Veitheiinta yiridifldra 105 

rerWiscum 41. 349. 450 

comp4cta 315 

Ferb^oa Aubl^Ua 1 15. 356 

394.423 

cbam<edrif61ia 43. 139 

163. 1S3. 183. S25. 315 

374. 422. 435. 450 

Dmmmbndi 374 

MeUndreg^ a >yn . of cbar 

miedrifdlia 43. 450 

TweediediM 139 

S95. 499. 454 

▼endia 188.183.354.395 

ytrinua 349 



VerAnka 10 Bp. S94 

spicdta piimUa 4S23 

Flb<irnam lantanoidM 411 
tomentdsa 455 

Ficla saliva 412 

Victoria recine— ahoald be 

V. rex^ia 426 

Flola clandeatkna 412 

tricolor 433 

Watsdnta, 6 «p. ^366 

WigAndia caracMana *345 

Wiat&ria CooMqudxa 123. 162 

186. S74. 306. 313. 348 

388.424 

Wits^nta corymbdia 185. 4.'v4 

Wo6dsMi nifiddla 411 

Xantb6zylain joglandlfdli- 

om 352 

Xei4nUi«miiiD fUgidum 115 



Xylophylla 454 

Xyldstenm cfli&tuin 411 

Ykeea dracdnia 132 

filamentdaa 933. 236. 317 

355 

fliccida 233 

tloiidUL 232. 394 

▼arieg&u. (No lacb ip. 

inSorLBriL) 453 

Zimia 408 

3sp. 454 

8sp. 403 

b6riida S08. 403. 431. 454 

Integrifdlia 307 

]auugin6sa 401 

pAogena 454 

Zingiber officinAle 454 

Zinnia violAcea var. cocdnea 

451. 45B 
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